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GREENWICH CASTLE, KENT. 

The above engraving represents Greenwich 
Castle, which formerly occupied the site of 
the present Royal Obscrv’atory, commonly 
known as Fkimstead House; for die erec¬ 
tion of which, this casllc was taken down 
ill the year 1675. 

Greenwich appears to have been a royal 
residence so early as the time of Edward 
and long continued a favourite retreat 
of royalty. It was the birth-place of 
King Henry vm., (iueen Mary, and Eli¬ 
zabeth ; and here the yojithful monarch, 
Edward vi., breathed his last. /Sfter the 
restoration of Charles ii., the old palace 
was found to be in a very dilapidated 
state, arising partly from time, and neglect 
in making the necessary repairs during the 
dvil wars and the commonwealth. It was 
taken down, and a new one upon a^ag- 
niheent scale commenced from the designs 
^f,Webb, the son-in-law of Inigo Jones. 
Part of it was erected, (forming with addi¬ 
tions the west wAg of the present hospital,) 
in which the king occasionally resided, but 
no faitlicr progress was made towards its 
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cranplction until the time of William and 
Mary, when it was converted to its present 
iLse, as an hospital for the reception and 
comfortable maintenance of decayed sea¬ 
men of the royal navy. 

Early in the fifteenth century, the manor 
of Greenwich vijgs granted to Humphrey 
Duke of Glouce.stcr, by his kinsman King 
Henry v.; and in 1434, the duke en¬ 
closed and ornamentally planted stmie 
land, consisting of ^about two hundred 
acres, now called Greenwich Paik. Also 
on the most elevated point of the park he 
erected a tower for his occiisional residence, 
called Greenwich Castle, which is repre¬ 
sented in our engraving. 

Grecnjrich Castle appears to have been 
variously employed, sometimes as a place 
of defence, sometimes as a residence for 
the younger branches of tlie royal family, 
and at others a kind of state prison. Mary, 
one of tlie daughters of Edward iv., as 
also Elizabeth, Countess of Suffolk, died 
here; the former in 1482, and tlie latter in 
1633. It was the occasional residence of 
Henry llovrard, Earl of Northampton, in 
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the reign of James i., and ilic* prison of the 
Earl of Leicester, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Likewise, in fee disputes Jje- 
tween King Charles i. and his parliament 
it was used as a place of defence. 

'The castle a])pears to have been occasion¬ 
ally employed as a banquetting house, es¬ 
pecially during tlie period, when Black- 
heath was the jicene of the tournaments, 
and Greenwich palace of the grand festi¬ 
vals given by Kiqg Henry viii. 

In the foreground of the very curious old 
print, from whence our engraving was co¬ 
pied, two ladies are represented, one of 
whom is masked, and they appear to tbe 
approaching the castle to join in the fes¬ 
tivities of the place. 

At the left hand comer of the print are tlic 
following lines:— 

“ Dehould by Prospect, with what Art 
Payre Greenwich Castle Pleasantly. 

A House of Banquet, iieare and part 
Of Thames and London, How they ly.” 

It is to be regretted that there is no date 
to tiiis print; but the address of tlie pub¬ 
lisher is as follows 

“ London. Printed and sou Id by Peter 
Stent at the Crowne in Giltspur-strect be¬ 
twixt New Gate and Pie Corner.” 

Greenwich Castle was removed, at tiie 
suggestion of Sir Christopher Wren, in the 
year 1675, for the erection of the present 
building, the Iloyal Observatory, which it 
is our intention to describe in future 
numbers. 


SHOES. t 

And is winter really come again ? sharp, 
frosty, bleak-blowing winter 1 Yes, indeed, 
it is tme. More than three hundred and 
sixty'live times has the'earth turned on its 
axis, in its joumeyings round the sun, 
since the Weekly Visitor, pleading tlie 
cause of the poor, urged those who abound¬ 
ed in earthly comforts to give a blanket to 
tlte de.slitute and shivering being who 
knew not the luxury 6i a warm and com¬ 
fortable bed. And now, again, when the 
raw, keen air, the descending snow, die 
sudden thaw, the wet slippery sloppy 
pathway, await the sons and daughters 
of yioverty and affliction, the Weekly 
Visitor again raises its voice on ^half of 
the needy and destitute^ 

Perhaps, reader, die chapter on “ Blank¬ 
ets,” last year, did not reach your eyes, or 
possibly, aid not influence your heart; in 
either case let die present appeal melt your 
breast 

“ To do some gentle deed of ebarity." 


But suppose you did give a blanket last 
year to some one wl(o wanted it, thereby 
expending a few shillings in die luxury of 
doing good—have you slept the less warm 
for it, or been made poorer by the deed ? 
You know that you have not; an^, most 
likely, since dieii you have expended ten 
times the amount .in indulgences which 
yield not half the gratification diat a deed 
pf benevolence produces. 

Think not tliat your gift of last year 
should withhold your hand from bestowing 
in the present one. O no! God in his 
mercy has not kept back his bounty from' 
you; neither should you withhold your hand 
from doing good. Strengthen then the 
weak, bind up*die bruised, encourage the 
brokeii-hearted,. relieve the poor, and give 
a pair of shoes to some jioverty«strickeii 
being who cannot afford to buy them. 

If, accustomed to be well shod during the 
winter, you have a good stock of shoes and 
boots to defend your feet from the search¬ 
ing influence of the dissolving snow, you 
can hardly imagine what is endured by 
tliose wlio have wet ^et &ora moniing to 
night. Many a hapless fellow-creature, 
brought up with care, and watched over 
with tendei«.ess, is reduced so low, tliat the 
possession of a good pair of shoes would be 
considered a luxury, a positive blessing. 
Think of your own comforts, and of others’ 
deprivations, and shut not up your heart 
to the wants of the destitute, but give a 
pair of shoes, or something towards enabling 
some poor oroature wiio stands in need of 
them, to obtain such a comfort. 

Head the words of scripture, Whoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth his bro¬ 
ther have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
tlie love of God in him ?” and then say, 
can any one go guiltlessly through the 
world, treading on comfortable carpets 
within doors, and well defended from in¬ 
clemency without, while he sees, and at¬ 
tempts not to relieve the misery and wretch¬ 
edness of those who suffer from die want 
of shoes ? 

How< many ^ours of discomfort, how 
many days of affliction, yea, how many 
years of disease and pmn have been brought 
on by persons getting wet in their feet! 
and will you let those who have flreless 
habitations, and blanketless beds, go almost 
shoel^s through their plashy pMiways, 
while perhaps lambswool stockings and 
strong well-made boots defend your feet 
from the least inconvenience? If you 
have humanity, you will bot, and if you 
have Christian charity, you cannot lefuso 
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your aid; but, as you have ability and 
opportunity, you wiH “ do good unto all 
men, especisdly to those who are of the 
household of feith.” 

If your eye be quick to discern, and 
your hlart prompt to feel the distresses of 
others, •you will not long lack opportuni¬ 
ties to relieve them. Look around at the 
tiiiongs that continually crowd the popu¬ 
lous city or town; regard not only theij 
faces, but their feet; not only their clothes, 
but their shoes also, and you will be 
surprised at the wretched shifts to which 
■ many of them are driven. It is enough to 
make the heart ache to see the miserable 
plight in which hundrech pursue their 
daily calling. Here is *a ra^ed lad 
dragging tlirough tlie miiy street, with 
a pair «f old ^hoes big enough for liis 
father. There is a pewr girl, who ha.: 
contrived to tie on her feet with pack¬ 
string, another pair, already worn out by 
her mother; and yonder is a barelegged 
and barefooted being, between whose de¬ 
fenceless toes the mud oozes as he paddles 
onward through the descending rain. 

Look towards the chandler’s shop at the 
comer. M;irk that meagre and tattered 
mother, with a child in her axAs, wending 
her way there for a rushlight, paddling 
through the snowy puddle, with an old 
pair of tliin-soled shoes on her feet, which 
cost only one and ninepence when they were 
new. Do not talk about her imprudence, 
and her improvidence; who is there in this 
wide w’orld that Iras not been imprudent 
and improvident? David, perhaps, you 
will admit, was as faithful a servant of 
God as you are, and he says, “ If tliou, 
I.ord, shouldst mark iniquities, () Lord, 
who shall sfe.nd?” Does it become us, 
then, to be severe, in such an inclement 
season, on our fellow-sinners, when we 
have been visited with unmerited mercy ? 
i[)ast another glance at the poor wretch, as 
she stoops to adjust her brown paper 
sock, and to puli up the trodden down heel 
of her saturated shoe, and say whether the 
heart is to be envied that does not yearn 
to lessen her wretchedness, and to increase 
her comforts ? You may not know whether 
she has always acted with discretion but 
you do know thafshe is walking in a mise¬ 
rable puddle, and that she has a wretched 
pair of shoes on her feet. 

Neither must you say that this lecture 
is overdrawn; on the contrary,*it is “ faith¬ 
ful to a fault,” it is sketched from the life ; 
it is unmingled, gnembellished truth, which 
you have only to look for to behold. 

These are sights wbich every one may 


see, ^nd trials that every one, possessing 
the ability, ought to endeavour to reunove ; 
•buUwe are too *apt, in such cases, to call 
upon others to act, and to excuse our¬ 
selves. We can cry loud enough, 

“ Take physic, Pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel," 

• 

with affected virtuous indignation against 
hardheartedness, and y^ be content to 
remain inactive ; like the pharisees of times 
gone by, who bound heavy burdens on 
men’s shoulders, while tliey themselves 
mtved them not with one of their fingers. 

If, selfishly regardless of others’ wants, 
we are liberally providing for our own 
comforts ; if, easting aside shoes but half- 
worn out, which so many people would 
thankfully receive, we are ordering new 
ones, to gratify our pride, we deserve, in¬ 
deed, to be visited with calamity. Won¬ 
derfully quick-sighted is a lame man in 
observing all who walk on crutches ; bene¬ 
volently susceptible are we, after a fit of 
the tooth-ache, to the pains of all visited 
with a like csdamity; and were we com¬ 
pelled, for a single day, to wade through tlie 
miry streets without shoes, orwith such only 
on our feet as freely let in the water, such an 
appeal as the present would be useless, 
for gladly should we contribute to the 
removal of trials which now, perhaps, we 
pass without pity. 

To a poor person, a strong, well-made 
pair of slices is at all times a valuable 
prgsgnt, but doubly so in the inclement sea¬ 
son of winter, lie persuaded, then, to assist 
some one, whom you think worthy of your 
kindness, in attaining so desirable a benefit. 
Give not to those who frequent the pawn¬ 
broker’s and gin-shop, for tiiough you may 
deplore their misery, you cannot relieve it. 
Your bounty would only afford them a 
short-lived and guilty respite from their 
increasing cares. Give to those, who are 
struggling hard to pij^ure comforts, which, 
when attained, will be highly valued, and 
carefully presen ed ; and when the snows 
are abroad, and the rains descend, when 
the wintry winds whistle around your 
cheerful habiLation, you will not regret 
having (jpntrihiited to the comforts of the 
destitute. All the kindly feelings you may 
indulge in towards^he poor, are not equal 
to the gift of a single pair of shoes: 
but while I mention this gift in particular, 
I would exhort to all d^ds of kindness. 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor : 
the lx}rd will deliver him in time of 
trouble.*’ G. M. 
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BOTAHY. Ko. 1. 

INTBODOCTlOKTr 

In the 12th verse of the first chapter ofi 
Genesis, the Hebrew original informs us 
that the earth brought forth the sprouting 
herbage of each plant, seeding seed after its 
kind, which the Septuagint renders by 
saying Uiat the earth produced the herbage 
of a plant, sowing seed after its genus and 
after its affinity. To divide plants into 
genera by fixing «upon some characteristic 
mark of distinction, and to collect these 
genera in groups' or orders according to 
dieir affinity, or, in plainer terms, their 
points of mutual resemblance, are Vhe 
principal objects and business of a sys¬ 
tematic botanist. The characteristic marks 
in (juestion must be sought ftir in the seed, 
or in tliose parts which immediately minis¬ 
ter to its production. These parts, taken 
together, are known under the general de¬ 
nomination of a flower, but in various in¬ 
stances, as in the case of mosses, lichens, 
sea-weed, &c., though they are subservient 
to the defence and preservation of the seed, 
yet they have not the most distant simili¬ 
tude in appearance to the divisions of a 
blossom, it is an established maxim of 
botany, invariably followed by those .who 
have and are contributing to enlarge the 
boundaries of this science, that the tokens 
of discrimination are to be looked for 
among the organs which provide a lodge¬ 
ment and decoration for the seed, whetlier 
they be accessible to the unassisted eye, or 
whether die aid of a magnifier is necessary 
for their investigation. , < 

While the student of vegetable nature 
continued to look for primary notes of 
distinction between one plant and anodicr 
in the stem or leaves, the history of plants 
was merely a collection of unconnected 
statements. But when botanists began to 
study them in reference to their fructifica¬ 
tion, or mode of bearing seed or fruit, 
what had once been little more tlian a dis¬ 
jointed narration ofrfacts, soon assumed 
those symptoms of connexion and regu¬ 
larity wliich belong to a science. There was 
not merely knowledge of things, but the 
method of acquiring fresh knowledge, and 
of deljyering it to odiers. Before tlie in¬ 
vention of any system, when we^d found 
a plant, with the name and properties of 
which we wished to be haade acquainted, we 
might open a portly folio, with the happy 
perad venture, that we might be dbliged to 
read the volume quite through, before we 
met with a description of the plant which we 
held in our liand. But now, after examin¬ 
ing a plant, wc soon discover some circum- 


. stance in the structure of its flower or fruit, 
I which leads us to lock for it in some cor¬ 
ner or division of a natural order, and (be 
description of it is presently found. 

The science may appear intricate and 
abstruse at first, but the pains takeh at the 
beginning, have the twofold advantage of 
saving us from disappointed toil after¬ 
wards, and of giving quickness to the eye 
iby directing the judgment. Those are not 
to be listened to who would check the 
career of improvement, eitlicr by display¬ 
ing the difficulties of new systems, or by 
antiquated encomiums upon tliose ^at are 
old. In the Weekly Visitor we propose 
briefly to statq, the leading characters of 
an Older or family of plants; to describe 
the principal genera, or members, of that 
fiimily; and to endeavour,rwith aU the va¬ 
riety of illustration our limits will permit, to 
give the student a perspicuous idea of an 
order. The objects of study shall be such 
as are generally within reach, and will 
either be familiar to the reader, or be pointed 
out to him by such characters that he 
cannot fail to recogiicse them. He must 
not expect entertainment in tlie hare read¬ 
ing of technical characters, he must seek 
for that in*^examining recent specimens. 
It will be our business to point out tlie road 
to a genuine acquaintance with the organi¬ 
zation, the peculiarities of form, and the 
connecting links of resemblance which obtain 
among vegetables; and by explaining each 
term just before we use it, to save the 
reader the uninteresting toil of an elemen¬ 
tary course of preparation. 

All the wisdom which created beings 
possess, apart from tliat which is made 
known to them by express revelation from 
God, is derived from a corftemplation of 
the works of the Almighty Creator. The 
rudiments and first beginnings of the va¬ 
rious arts which contribute to the susten¬ 
ance and adoriimem of life, had no ntliei' 
original than tliose lessons which men 
learn from the observations of die laws and 
productions of created nature. To say, 
therefore, that botany is the study of a cer¬ 
tain department of God’s creation, is to 
pronounce its highest recommendation; for 
we know, all that is useful, and all that is 
lovely, proceed from thisTouDtain,aad can¬ 
not be made die t^ent of evil, but by a 
sinful abuse of them, and by a perverse 
thwcting of their original tendency, llie 
investigations which this science invites us 
to are peculiarly fitted to meet and contend 
with that spirit of unbelief which is more 
or less arising in our depraved hearts. We 
are too apt to diink* that we arc altogether 
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too inconsiderable for God, amidst die infi¬ 
nitude of his works, tA feel a special inter¬ 
est in our welfare; that he is too highly 
exalted to take pleasure in our love and 
duty, or to be offended at our disobedience. 
But \\^sdom, addressing us from her seat 
amidst the objects of vegetable nature, tells 
us how unlike to the image which unbelief 
draws of tlie Deity, is that portraiture set 
before us in every little plant that enlivens* 
the solitary and waste places of tlie earth. 
Each one of them bears its individual 
and appropriate testimony to the infinite 
length and breadth of that kind and gra¬ 
cious care wiiich is extended over all the 
works of God. Provisions is not only 
made for its growtli, and the increase of 
its kind, but a certain measure and allot¬ 
ment of beauty is bestowed upon it, not 
detected perhaps by the common observer, 
but recognised and understood by the ex¬ 
perienced eye of a botanist. In this study, 
as well as in all the Divine dispensations, 
“ The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them tliat have pleasure there¬ 
in.” Psa. cxi. 2.* • 

Botany we shall define to be that sci¬ 
ence wliich directs the intellectual facul¬ 
ties to discern, to account l&r, and to 
appreciate, that order, symmetry, and 
grace, which our beneficent Creator has 
displayed in his vegetable kingdom of na¬ 
ture. When our minds are rightly afiected, 
the pursuits and researches to which this 
science prompts, have a tendency to pro¬ 
duce the reflection, that if God hath not 
considered it beneath the dignity of his 
character to impress such things as little 
flowers, and what some call ** dull incurious 
weeds,” with marks of wisdom, goodness, 
and care, it* cannot be inconsistent with 
tlie exalted nature of his attributes, to 
make the interests and concerns of man 
the matters of his cognizance, the subjects 
•of his most intimate and gracious regard. 

L. 

——— 

REST NOT IN HEADING ONLY.* 

In many ways, in public and in private, 
you may have heard much of God by 
the hearing of the ear. Grievously as 
God is forgotten in the world, much as 
many called Christians are ashamed of 
Jesus jCJhrist, especially of his cross and 
of all the peculiar doctrines of hit gos¬ 
pel, yet I am not obliged ‘to suppose, 
that worldly-minded persons never hear 
any thing of Gkid by the hearing of the 
ear. On the contrary, they may hear 
much. They may’ hear lesson after 


lessoB out of God’s word; they may 
hear ministers set forth the character of 
•Godas revealed in scripture: they may 
go farther; they may gain a correct 
theoretic knowledge of the only plan of 
salvation, so as to be able to talk of it 
fluently, and to argue for it vehemently; 
and yet, they may never have felt the 
power of the divine word^been humbled 
by it in heart, and been brought to repent 
truly before God. Religion may*be with 
them the business of the ear which 
hears, and of 1;he tongilfe which talks,— 
not yet of the heart which feels, and of 
th? soul which falls prostrate in self- 
abasement before the God who gave it. 

My brethren, examine your own selves. 
Let each thiilk. Has all my religion and 
knowledge of God been but the hearing 
of the ear ? Have I, like the Samaritans, 
been worshipping I know not what ? like 
the Athenians, been building an altar to 
the unknown God ? Have I talked of 
repentance, yet never repented ? of faith, 
yet never believed ? of good works, yet 
never performed one work from the only 
motives which God approves as good? 
If so, surely something, yea, much more 
is st^ll needful to my soul.— Hambleton. 


SIMPLICITY. 

All the works of God are admirable, 
whether we consider them in reference to 
the wisdom of their contrivance, or the 
beneficence displayed in tlieir ends. But 
notwithstanding the wisdom and benignity 
which meets us, and excites our wonder 
at every step we advance in the kingdoms 
of nature or of grace, there is notliing more 
remarkable than the simplicity of the 
means by which God is pleased to accom¬ 
plish his purposes. Examples of the sim¬ 
plicity of wisdom are ever at hand. The 
exhalations and clouds, which water and 
refresh the earth, rise and descend through 
the agency of heat #lone. All the winds, 
from the gentle zephyr that plays upon the 
water at eventide, to the hurricane that 
uproots the sturdiest trees, and sweeps 
aivay the laboured monuments of man, are 
produced by one and the same ca\^, heat. 

Even* that singular phenomenon, the 
water-spout, may be ascribed in some 
measure, if not altogetlier, to some modi¬ 
fication in the agency of heat; for it is 
sometimes attends with an extraordinary 
depression of temperature, as the writer 
once experienced in the soudicm Pacific. 
To turn our eyes from the sublimer 
objects of nature to tiiose that seem less 
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assuming, we see the honey-suckle twining 
round the neighbouring shrubs, simply 
through the action of hedt upon the sides 
exposed to its influence, just as a sheet of 
paper bends when held to the fire. 

As one of tlie most familiar instances of 
simplicity of contrivance, we might cite 
the aspen. Had it been proposed as a 


problem, to find what should be the nature 
of a leaf that wouldtquiver in the lightest 
possible agitation of the air, it could not 
have been more clearly solved than by the 
mere inspection of the leaf and its leaf-stalk. 

If the aspen leaf A were held up in the 
hand so tliat its edges pointed north and 
south, the edges of the stalk would point east 



and west; but in B, the leaf of the elm, both 
, the leaf and the stalk would point in the 
same direction; or, as commonly explained, 
the plane or level of the leaf is exactly 
peroendicular to the plane of the footstalk. 

These instances, with a countless multi¬ 
tude of others which might be drawn dirom 
all quarters of creation, suggest to us the 
wisdom and propriety of making simplicity 
the reigning principle of our lives. Our 
plans should be simple; the means selected 
for carrying them into execution simple; the 
whole bent and tenour of our conduct in 
prosecuting them simple. The student in 
literature or science will find that hiS pro¬ 
ficiency is comprehensive and well founded, 
in proportion to the simplicity of the 
methods pursued. The Christian whose 
heart is longing for a solution of some diffi¬ 
culties, or a right apprehension of things 
hard to be understood, wall find them in pa¬ 
tient and simple study of the word of God : 
and the man w ho desires to be saved from the 
punishment of hell, and inherit the king¬ 
dom of heaven, must'cast away the com¬ 
plexities of all oilier systems, and rely 
alone on the simplicity which there is in 
Christ Happy the hearts that “in sim¬ 
plicity and godly sincerity, by the grace of 
God, have their conversation in the world.” 
2 Cor. i. 12. - 


INSECTS.—No. XXX. 

(Itemarkabte Showers.) 

It is remarkable that when insects pass 
from the pupa state and become perfect, 
they always discharge some substance. In 
the case of several moths, it is whitish, or 


of an orange colour; while in that of many 
butterflies, where their numbers have been 
considerable, the appearance of a shower 
of blood has been pfbduced; and by this 
fact, those bloody showers, recorded by 
historians jas preternatural, and considered 
where they happened as fearful prognos¬ 
tics of impending evils, are stripp^ of 
their terrors, and reduced to the class of 
events which happen in the common course 
of nature. That insects are the cause of 
these showers is, indeed, no recent disco¬ 
very ; for it is stated by Sleidan, that in the 
year 15.53, a vast multitude of butterflies 
swarmed through a great part of Germany, 
and sprinkled plants, leaves, buildings, 
clothes, and 'men, with bloody drops, as if 
it had rained blood. But t^e most inter¬ 
esting account of an event of this kind is 
given by Reaumur, from whom we leam, 
tliat in the beginning of July, 1600, the 
suburbs of Aix, and a considerable extent 
of country round it, were covered with 
what appeared to be a shower of blood. 
We may conceive the amazement of the 
populace at such a discovery, the alarm of 
the citizens, and the grave reasonings of the 
learned. All agreed, however, in attribut¬ 
ing this appearance to the powers of dark¬ 
ness, and in regarding it,^as the precursor of 
some tremendous calamity. On tliis occa¬ 
sion, fear and prejudice would have taken 
deep root, and they might have produced 
fatalChflects on some weak minds, had not 
M. Peirese", a- celebrated philosopher of 
that place, paid attention to insects. A 
chrysalis, preserved in diis cabinet, ex¬ 
plained to him the r,ause of this mysterious 
shower; for, hearing a fluttering, which 
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apprized him that the creature had arrived 
at its perfect state, h# opened the box in 
which it was kept, when the insect flew 
out, leaving behind it a red spot; and on 
comparing it with the spots of the .bloody 
shower,%e found they were alike. At tlie 
same time he observed there was a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of butterflies flying about, 
and the drops of the miraculous rain, as it 
was supposed, were not to be found on« 
the tiles, nor even on the upper surface of 
the stones, but chiefly in cavities, and places 
where rain could not easily come. Thus 
did tliis enlightened and judicious ob¬ 
server dispel the ignorant fears and terrors 
'whicli had been caused by natural phe¬ 
nomenon. 

It may be well to show that a similar 
effect has been firoduced in other cases. 
A giutlener was once thrown into great 
consternation by digging up what lie con¬ 
ceived to be die effect of witchcraft, por¬ 
tending some terrible misfortune. 13y the 
advice of the parish priest, he even took a 
journey from Rouen to Paris, to show 
what he had foutfd t# his master; but he, 
happily, was wiser than his man, and pro¬ 
ceeded with him to an eminent naturalist, 
lie pronounced the objects whTbh liad ex¬ 
cited so much alarm, the curious cases of 
the leaf-cutter bees; and while the gar¬ 
dener stood aghast at his temerity, pointed 
out the grubs they contained, and thus 
.sent him back with a light heart, relieved 
from his ignorant a'pprehensions. These 
need not, however, excite our wonder, when 
it has been gravely affirmed that every oak- 
gall contains either a fly, a spider, or a 
worm, and that the first foretells war, the 
second pestilence, and the third famine! 
In Sweden, tffe peasants consider the grub 
of the cockchafer as furnishing an unfail¬ 
ing prognostic, whether the ensuing winter 
will be mild or severe. If the animal have 
a bluish hue, they affirm it will be mild ; 
but, on the contrary, if it be white, the 
weather will be severe; and so far do they 
carry this as to foretell, that if the anterior 
part be white, and the poeterior l^ue, the 
cold will be most severe at the beginning 
of the winter. A little knowledge would 
show them, that this circumstance of the 
creature having a bluish hue, arises from 
its being replete with food. Every one has 
heard oi what is called “ the death-watch,'’ 
and of the superstitious notion, that in Irhat- 
ever house its drum is heard, one of the 
family will die before the end of the year. 
These terrors, in particular instances, where 
they lay hold of weak .minds, especially of 
sick or hypochondriac persons, may actually 


cause, the event which is supposed to be 
prognosticated. And yet how easily pight 
4heyiibe told that their fears were vain, and 
that this heart-sickening tick is caused by 
a small beetle which lives in timber, and 
is merely a call to its companion! 

In closing this paper on tiie red showers 
produced by insects, we are reminded of 
the crimson snow of the Alpine end Arctic 
regions, wliich has recently excited so 
much inquiry. Some h^e tiiought it of 
vegetable origin,^and others, that it stands 
as a distinct |;enus on 4ie very limits of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Baron 
Wfhngel mentions tliat a substance grow¬ 
ing on limestone rocks was easily detached 
when placed under water, and that in three 
days it was converted into animated glo¬ 
bules, like infusoi'y animalcules, which 
swarm about, and were preyed upon by 
other infusoria. It is, liowever, conjectured 
by the Rev. W. Scoresby, that the red 
colour of tlie snow may be traced to the 
same cause as the orange-coloured ice 
of the polar seas, which arises from in¬ 
numerable minute animals, similar to the 
Berve globulosa of J.amarck. It is about 
the size of a pin’s head, transparent, and 
marked with twelve brownish patches of 
dots. In olive-green sea water, he esti¬ 
mated 110,592 of these in a cubic foot. 

A singular analogy to the case first 
stated is mentioned by Mr. Thomas Nichol¬ 
son, who, with two other gentlemen, made 
an excursion, in 1821, to Sowallick Point, 
near Bushman’s Island, in Prince Regent’s 
Ba^.» “ The summit of the hill,” he says, 
“ forming tlie point, is covered with huge 
masses of granite, whilst the side, which 
forms a gentle declivity towards the bay, 
was covered with crimson snow. It was 
evident, at first view, that this colour was 
imparted to the snow by a substance lying 
on the surface. This substance lay scat¬ 
tered here and there in small masses, 
bearing some resemblance to powdered 
cochineal, surrounded by a lighter shade, 
which was produced by the colouring 
matter being partly dissolved and diffused 
by the melting snow. During this examin¬ 
ation, our hats and upper garments were 
observed to be daubed with a substance of 
a similar* red colour, and a moment’s re¬ 
flection convinced us that this was dis¬ 
charged by the lidle insects, myriads o> 
which were continually flying over our 
heads, having their nests among the loose 
masses of granite.” 

To these insects Mr. Nicholson therefore 
attributes the red snow; but though he 
accounts for the phenomenon in the place 
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he visited, to what is it to be ascribed 
where tliis little insect is not known ? This 
is a question, which, like many otliers; 
we must wail to have answered. 

- • - 

THE CHEQUERS. 

We have often inquired, in times past, 
the reason and'meaning of the little party- 
coloured squares upon the door-posts of 
“ mine‘hostess,’? but were never indulged 
with an explanation. It has happened to 
this practice as to many other traditions, 
men adopt them as a part of the pa¬ 
trimony which their forefathers have 'left 
them,witliout ever knowing why, or caring 
wherefore. The reader will easily appre¬ 
hend its intent, however, when we say that 
it is the representation or picture of a board 
which was used by retail dealers, in early 
times, for the convenience of reckoning up 
their monies at night. We will suppose, 
for the sake of exemplification, that upon a 
red square, guineas were placed ; upon an 
orange one, half-guineas; upon a yellow one, 
crowns; and so onward in a descending 
series, through the seven prismatic colours 
of the rainbow; it is easy to see that the 
business of counting would be rendered 
more easy and less liable to mistake by this 
contrivance. There seems to be no mys¬ 
tery involved in the matter, but what is 
unfolded in this short illustration. After 
the lapse of a little time, the chequered 
board became the emblem of calculation ; 
as we see, for instance, in the cloth upon 
the large table in the Court of the Ex¬ 
chequer, which takes cognizance of all 
matters relating to the revenue. The cloth 
seems to indicate that the questions argued 
there are chiefly cnncctncd in the reckon¬ 
ings of money. It was afterwards used 
as a sign of an inn, or hostlery, where 
victuals were sold, or strangers lodged and 
entertained ; where, in plainness, goods 
and accommodation were exchanged for 
money. To this daj’ we apply the term 
“ counter” to a bench or table, whereon 
goods are served, and money taken and 
counted, which formerly denoted little 
square pieces of wood, or stones, em¬ 
ployed, to assist the memory in calculation, 
and corresponded to what the clown, in 
“ Winter’s Tale,” calls his counters. 

We were reminded '‘of this subject by 
observing that a writer, in describing the 
objects of Pompeii, has added a note of ad¬ 
miration to the recital of the fact, that 
chequers were painted upon the door-jiosts 
of what is believed to be an inn, and still 
remain for the instruction of the curious. 


There is one conclusion, which has often 
been forced upon us, namely, that under 
similar circumstances, experience will teach 
the same lesson, whether the pupil be a 
Homan or a Sandwich islander. It im¬ 
ports little, therefore, as matter oPhistoiy, 
whether our ancestors fell upon this mode 
of facilitating the casting up of accounts, 
or whether they owe it to the Romans. 

Every thing has two sides: the weary 
traveller, in quest of a lodging, might fairly 
^eet the appearance of this little token of 
invitation ; but the man, who could find a 
welcome at home, would inteqiret it as 
saying, that nothing is there to be disposed 
of, not even the common courtesy of a 
smile, but for'the consideration of money. 

EAOLES IN VAN DIEMAN’S LAND. 

James IbirKiiousE, a minister of the 
Society of Friends, wlio has been several 
years on a visit to Van Dieman’s Land, 
gives the following account of the ferocity 
of the eagle 

“ A lady, on a vi^t at*New Norfolk, in¬ 
formed us that she had witnessed, the fero¬ 
city of the Van Dieman’s Land eagle; she 
was one dt.y chased by one of these birds 
for some distance, and obliged to run to 
her house for shelter fi-om it. A similar 
occurrence happened to a lady on Mac- 
quarrie plains. A couple of them have 
been known to attack a horse. The wife 
of Richard Rarker told us, that one day 
she observed a horse galloping backwards 
and forwards, wliilst two eagles were chas¬ 
ing it; one driving it in one direction, and 
the other in another : at length the horse 
fell, and one of them pounced upon its 
head ; she immediately called some of the 
men, wlio drove off the ravenous birds; 
the poor beast soon regained its feet, and 
was thus delivered from destruction.” 

A COURTIER ON SERIOUSNESS. 

While we laugh, my friends, all things 
are serious around us. Clod is serious, 
who' exercises such patience towards us; 
Christ IS serious, who shed his blood for 
us ; the Holy Ghost is serious, who strives 
against the obstinacy of our hearts. The 
scriptures are serious in all they say. All 
that are in heaven and hell are serious. 
May man then trifle, whose c^oom is 
settlii^^ every moment ?—Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. 

JOHN DAVIS, 56, PatemoBter Row, London. 
Price JJ. each, or in Monthly Parts, containing Five 
Numbers to a Cover, ad. 

W. Ttlkb, Printer* 4 , Ivy Lane, St. Panl's. 
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THB PRAIRIE DOO 

Tiiosi have read Captain Head’s 

Uout^ Notes of a Jouniey across the 
[*dtn]MS,’' cannot have overlooked his fie- 
quent allusions to an animal whose burrows 
are so abundant, and often so thickly clus¬ 
tered together, in tltose extensive and track¬ 
less plains, as to render travelling on hojse- 
back Idi from beu^ withoubrisk, fin^uently 
indeed occasiomng very senous accidents, 
and the more so, as the universal custom is, 
to gallop along at full speed. Several times 
Captain Head w& himself in peril, and 
numerous were the accidents which oc- 
urred ei^er withm his knowledge, or wludi 
were ndated to him by others f 
Abundant as the viscacha is diiis proved 
to be, it 18 not a little remarkable, that until 
rvery Latdy natursiists should have known 
hatdly any thing about, it. In lact, the first 

VOE HI. 


notice we have of st appears to be one by 
DobnzhofiLr, in his “ flistoru de Abi- 
pombus Vienns, 1784," or “ History of 
the Abipones, published at Vienna, m 
1784 " He states, that it is called by these 
people fleAtZoterei, that it resembles a hare, 
that It digs burrows^n the more elevated 
parts of the plain, so artfully, that it is 
impossible for them to be flooded by 
ram 

These buirows are divided, he adds, ** into 
vanous chambers, as many families^habit 
the sameelocali^. On me surfime of the 
ground, there are several entrances leading 
into the burrow, and\rouod these they sit in 
groups, towards the approach of sunset, on 
the listra to catch the sound of any one 
approamiOg. If all is quiet, they wander 
forth at night to leed, and commit sad 
havoc ui the tieighbounng fields; for they 
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deroor bolh European wheat and Indian 
com, .with great avidity, despising grass 
vdien either can be obtained. Henc^ thd 
biscacha stations are seldom to be met 
with in the desert plains, but with certainty 
indicate the proximi^ of Spanish settle¬ 
ments ; and it is a matter of surprise, that 
1 have never seen the biscacha in the terri¬ 
tories, (althor^ well supplied with crops 
of all kinds,) rather of the Abipraies, or of 
Guaranis. They daily heap up, at the en¬ 
trances of their burrow, dry bones, chips of 
wood, and whatdrer odds and ends they 
may meet with; but for what purpose they 
collect such things, it is impossible to con¬ 
jecture. 

“ The Spanish settlers occasitmally spend 
an idle hour in hunting Ihem; pouring 
backets of water into dieir subterranean 
retreats, when the creatures, to avoid drown¬ 
ing, issue out into the plain, and no refuge 
presenting, are killed with sticks. Unless 
very old, their ftesh is not considered des¬ 
picable even by the Spaniards.’* 

The abbe Jolis, a Spaniard, who dwelt 
for many years in South America, also de* 
Bcribed the visacha, or biscacha, (for tlie 
word is differently spelled,) m a work pub¬ 
lished in 1789, and afterwards in 1801. 
D'Azzora gave, in his work on the Quad¬ 
rupeds of Paraguay, a more detailed 
sketch, from which succeeding naturalists 
have generally taken their accounts, and 
which renders it evident tliat the animal 
could no longer be retained among the 
hares, {lepus,) where it had been plac^. 

Among recent travellers who nave no¬ 
ticed the viscacha, we may mention Proc¬ 
tor, who, in his narrative of a journey 
across the Cordillera of the Andes, ob¬ 
serves * 

** The whole country, from Buenos 
Ayres to San Luis de la Panta, is more or 
less burrowed by an animal between a rab¬ 
bit and a badger, called the biscacha, 
which renders travelling dangerous, parti¬ 
cularly by night, theiP holes Ikdng so lai^ 
and deep, that a horse is almost sure to fall 
^tf he steps into one of them. The bis¬ 
cacha never ventures ftu’ from its retreat, 
and is seldom seen till the evening, when 
it coi4n out to feed; and hundtms may 
be observed sporting around their Itoles, and 
making a noise very siipilar to the grunting 
of pigs. Their flesh is much liked by the 
people, and they are remarkably &t, and 
on tnat account, when caught at any dis¬ 
tance from their holes, are easily nm down; 
they will, however, defend themselves 
'rom a dog for a considerable time. The 


holes of these animals are also inhabited 
by vast nufnbets of Small owls, which ^ 
during the day, g^ng on tiie passing tra- 
vellera, and making a veiy ludicrous ap¬ 
pearance. The parts of the ro^ most 
frequented by the biscacha, are ^erally 
overrun by a sjMcies of wild melon, bitter 
to tlie taste. Whether it thrives particu¬ 
larly in the manure of this animal, or 
•whether the biscacha chooses his hole 
near this running plant, does not seem to 
have been ascertained.” 

The viscacha is an animal of the rodent. 
order, (rodentia,) which comprises also 
the rabbit, marmot, porcupine, and all 
animals distinguished by two large in- 
cisores, or cutting teeth, in each jaw, sepa¬ 
rated, by a space void of teeth, from tlie 
grinders, which have a* perpendicularly 
laminated structure. 

In size, this animal, when fully grown, 
is nearly as large as our common b-adger. 
Above, it is of a blackish grey; beneath, 
white. The head is large and obtuse, and 
a whitish band, btginnipg on tlie nose, 
passes across the face, beneatli each eye, 
to die root of the ear, producing a sort of 
crescent-sl\|ped mask, when ftice is 
seen in front. The rades of the lips are 
furnished with a tuft of thickly-set whis¬ 
kers, composed of long black bristles; and 
from die angles of the mouth, across tthe 
cheeks, below the band, extends a brush of 
black bristles, stouter than die whiskers, 
but shorter, the lowermost being shar^dy 
pointed. This brush reaches the angle of 
I die jaw, and forms a true beard ; it dcu s 
; not, however, end quite abruptly, but msiv 
be traced by bristly hairs luternnnglLd 
with the fur, aeioss the shoujflcr, as far as 
the middle of the back. Tlie ^ears are 
moderate, the fore-legs are rather slender 
and short, the toes are four, and the whole 
of the palm is bare, the hind legs long, 
and something reseftibling those of a kan^ 
garoo, though not so disproportionately 
laige. They are, however, formed so as to 
enable the animal to sit up; die metatarsal 
bones being lond, and the heel furnished 
with a naked callous sole, before vrliich is 
a part covered with hair. The toes are 
three, of which, as in the kangaroo, the 
middle one is much elongated ; all are 
funiislied with strong nails and naked pads. 
At the end is a sketch, which shews die 
reseniblance^to the same part of die kan¬ 
garoo. The’ tail is of moderate length, co¬ 
vered with greyish brown luiirs, of whn h 
the longest form a fiinge dh the upper sur¬ 
face ; it is generally kept like squirrel’s. 
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y«trovfitPd an the back. The incisor teeth sevml beautiful specimens in the Musee 
are remarkably large dbd strong. du roi, at Paris., . M. 

Oar drawing was taken from one of the 
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ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 

SniiaR light, when uninfluenced by an 
interfering bodj/J moveb’'in right lines, but 
in passing through a fluid, a vapour, or a 
gas, it IS bent or refracted from its direc¬ 
tion: An upright stick, plunged to some 
depth in water, appears broken, and the 
eye does not give us an accurate idea of its 
real situation and position, nor do we sec 
any of the celestial bodies in tlieir teal 
places, because their light is bent out of its 
straight course, in passing thrcaigh our at- 
rno'.phere. A knowledge of this fact ena¬ 
bles us to approximate to a deteiinination 
of the extent of our atmosphere; for, it 
has been discovered that, at a height of 
fotty-five miles, it Hks the power of refract¬ 
ing or bending the solar rays. How far it 
extends beyond this, we cannot very readily 
d(‘termine, but from the production of 
sound at much greater heights, we may at 
least deduce that this is not its hunt. 

It will readily be perceived that the 
density of the atmosphere must become 
less and dess as we ascend from the surface 
of the earth, fur all gases and vapours aie 
not only elastic, but are cajiable of com¬ 
pression into a smaUp bulk tlian tiny 
would occupy if uni^uenced. So great 
is the expansibility of atmosphetic air, 
that if it were perfectly free from the control 
of al^ attractive forces, it would expand it¬ 
self indefinitely But the* force ol^gravity, 
or, in other words, the attraction of gravita¬ 
tion, which causes bodies to fall to the' 
earth, has a power over die atmosphere, 
and keeps it around the world in which 
we live. There are, therefore, two forces 
acting iti different directions, and bmh are 
necessary to keep the atmosphere m its 
present state; there is the attraction of the 
earth, which draws it to the surfiice, and 
the e^cpansibilioT of the air, which gives it 
a tendency to throw itself off. If the for¬ 
mer acted alone, it would bring the whole 


mass of air to, the surface, and an opjires- 
sive density would be produced ; it the 
latter was the only force, the atmosphere 
would be so ranfied, that ueitlier animal 
nor vegetable substances could exist. But 
the Creator has so arranged and balanced 
these two opposing forces, that the atmos¬ 
phere around the earth is in the best pos¬ 
sible state to sustain the creatures with 
wliom he has peopled the world. 

But as we ascend from the surface of 
the earth, the attraction of gravitation de¬ 
creases, and the expansive power being less 
and less under control, the atmosphere is 
in a greater state of raiifrcation. It would 
be possible to astend so high above the 
'level of the se.i, that the 'air would be in too 
attenuated a state to support aiiimai life. 
The atmosphere may, ilierefore, be con¬ 
sidered ds composed of layers, or strata, tlie 
lo^At being tlie most dense. 

As the air is material, it must have 
weight, and consequently exert a pressure 
upon all tlie bodjes which it sunounds. 
The pressure exerted upon bodies at the 
surface of tlie earth isetpalto about I5lbs. 
on every square inch. The body of an 
average-size man presents a sumce of 
about 2000 square inches, and conse¬ 
quently such a man must sustain a pres¬ 
sure equal to 30,009 pounds. This state- 
ment, however, is oilen misunderstood, 
and it is imagined tliat this weight is 
pressing down the human body, or that a 
man has to carry it upon his shojilders; 
hut this is an erroneous conceptioAf the 
manner fn which the attnospheric pressure 
is exerted. The body is surrounded by 
air, and the pressure is equal in every di¬ 
rection, so that the exterior force upon the 
body supports raflier than oppresses, wliile 
the air wnich is contained within, prevents 
the external force from producing any injii- 
jrious eflbct. 

It will require no argument to prove 
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thit the air exerts a downward pres^iure, 
and tlje reader may soon convincaB himself 
tliat it also has an upward pressure. M w* 
take a tumbler, and, filling it with water, 
place a piece of pasteboard or card at the 
, top, the glass may be mverted without spill¬ 
ing the water, for the* card is kept firmly 
in its place by the upward pressure of the 
atmosphere, although it has to support the 
weight of the water. 

The Magdenbvrgh hemispheres are gene¬ 
rally employed to prove that the atmos¬ 
phere exerts a prtsSure in fiveiy,direction. 
Two hollow brass hemispheres are so 
formed that their lips may fit closely*to- 
gether, and be air-tight. Into one of these 
hemispherical cups an open tube is fitted, 
which is furnished with a stop-cock, and a 
handle that may be unscrewed at pleasure. 
When tlie instrument is to be used, remove 
the handle, and screw the hemisphere to 
the plate of an air-pump, and placing the 
other hemisphere upon it, exhaust the air 
they contain ; turn the stop-cock, and re¬ 
move tliem from tlie pump. The handle 
may now be replaced, and two strong 
persons will be unable to separate the 
cups, for the interior air being removed, 
there is no force to counteract the pressure 
upon the exterior surfiice. This experi¬ 
ment admirably illustrates the principle, 
that the pressure is the same in every di¬ 
rection. 

In the study of this remarkable pro¬ 
perty of the atmosphere we are led to 
admire its exceedingly beautiful adapta¬ 
tion to the constitution of animal «md 
vegetable bodies. W'hen God placed man 
upon the earth to pass his state of proba¬ 
tion, he had prepared a world for his resi¬ 
dence, tliat was exactly adapted to sustain 
bis life, and to increase all his rational 
pleasures. And even after his fell, when 
he was put under a new state of pro¬ 
bation, by the mercy of God, these adapt¬ 
ations were not withdrawn, but all the 
sources of enjoyment that were before de¬ 
rived from die material creation, were still 
open to him. 

The atmosphere by which the earth 
is surrounded is necessary for the support 
of a^nal and vegetable life in its appli¬ 
cation to the respiratory structare Out 
this is not its only us% for if it exerted no 
presyure upon Imdies, the vessels of the 
animal and vegetable systems would, be 
unable to sustain the expansion of the 
fluids they contain. Now, if it had pleased 
God to place man in a state of miseiy, the 
removal of a part of the pressure which 
rests upon his animal frame would have 


I accomplished the purpose. A sufficient 
I power might have bKn left to prevent the 
destruction of life, and yet so much mjght 
have been taken away, as to render tW 
life miserable. We may therefore, even in 
die study of the material creatioi^ gather 
from the mercies of God, indteitients to 
love him, when the heart has been once 
reconciled by a confiding trust in the 
•greater work of redemption through Chrin, 
(To be continued.) 


UTILITY OP WATER. 

If we would have a femiliar illustration 
of the impongmee of the use of water, in 
die daily and hourly occurrences of life, 
let us in imagination accompany an in¬ 
dividual of modefate rani* and coadUion in 
society, from the time of his rising in 
the morning till the hour of sleep at night, 
in order to observe the utility of water in 
administering eidier directly or indirectly 
to his various wants and habits. How 
great is the comfort, to say nodiing of the 
salubrity of the practice, which results to 
him from the applicadon of water to the 
surface of the body, by means either of the 
badi or affy simpler process I and, again, 
the change of the linen, in which he is par¬ 
tially clothed, is rendei^ equally comfort¬ 
able and salutary, in consequence of its 
having been previoua]^ submitted to the 
process of washing. The infusion of 
colfee, or of tea, which is probably an es¬ 
sential part of his earliest meal, could not 
have bran prepared widiout water; neither 
could the flour, of which his br^ con¬ 
sists, liave been kneaded; nor the food of 
his subsequent meal, the broths and most 
of the ve^tables at least, h&ve ^n ren¬ 
dered digestible; and, with respect to his 
common beverage, whether milk, or any 
form of fermented liquor, water still con¬ 
stitutes the main bilk of diat beierage. • 

So fer the use of water is directly and 
immediately necessary to his comfort and 
subsistence ; but its indirect and Kn>ote 
necessity is eqvally observable in au that 
surrounds him. There is scarcely an ar¬ 
ticle of his apparel, in some part of the 
preparation of which w^ter has not been 
necessarily employed; in the tanning of 
the leather of his shoes; in the dresring of 
the flax of which his linen is mad%; in the 
dyelig of the wool of his coat, oi of the 
materials df his hat. Without water the 
china or earthen cups, out of which he 
drinks, could not have been turned on the 
lathe; nor the bricks, of which his house 
is constructed, nor the mortar by which 
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they are cemented, have been formed. The 
ink with which he wAtes, and the paper 
which receives it, could not have been made 
wi^out the use of water. The knife with 
which he divide^ his solid food, and the 
siMX>n vAtli which he conveys it when in a 
liquid form to his mouth, could not have 
been, or, at least, ^ave not properly been 
formed, without the application of water 
during some part of die process of makingi 
them. 

Uy water the medical principles of va- 
, rious vegetable and mineral substances are 
' extracted, and rendered potable; which 
could not be introduced into the animal 
system in a solid state; aq(l this c>lein<>nt 
itself becomes occasionally a most powerful 
medicinal instrument by its external appli¬ 
cation, in everymne of its forms; whethei 
as a liquid, under the name of the cold or 
warm oath, or in the form of ice, in re¬ 
straining inflammation and hemorrhage; 
or lastly, in the state of steam, ns in the 
application of the vapour batli .—Prtfessor 
Kidd. 

—«- 

A DVINa CHRISTIAN'S PRAYER. 

“ And they stoned Stephen, callingqpon God, say* 
mg. Lord .tesus, receive my spirit."—Acts vii.59. 

Here is a prayer to Jesus Christ, to re- 
c,eive the departing soul: and this I put 
down among the characteristics of every 
faithful death. * 

Brethren, I think you will feel in a dy¬ 
ing hour, that your depaS^ng soul needs a 
Divine Saviour. You have one in Jesus 
Christ. You may call upon him then, 
even as now. His ear will not be heavy, 
though yours may, when death is sealing 
up your faculties. His eye will not have 
lost its power of gazing afiectionately on 
you, when yours is becoming dim and 
clos^. His hand will not be shortened, 
in the hour when yoi^ will have become 
*tremqlous and feeble. But life up the 
hand, the heart, the eye, the soul, in prayer 
to him then, and you will find him a very 
near and present help in that your time of 
trouble. „ * • 

Brethren, a Christian should die praying. 
Other men die in different ways, according 
to their character and temper. Julius 
Ctes ir died adjusting his robes, that he 
might fell gmcefully. Augustus died in a 
compliment to Livia his wife; Tiberius, in 
, dissimulHtion; Vespasum in,a jesd The 
infidel Hume died with pitiful jokes about 
Charon and his boat; Rousseau, with lan- 
gu^ of presuiflptuous boasting; Voltaire, 

' with mingled imprecations and supplica-' 
tions; Psune, wifo shrieks of agonizmg re¬ 


morse. Multitudes die with sullenness, 
some with blasphemies faltering on their 
tongue. But, l^tliren, the humble Chris¬ 
tian would die praying. Well says the 
poet 

" Prayer it the Christian’s vital breath. 

The Christian's ifativeairt 
His wutch-vord at the gates of death, 

He enters heaven vrith prayer I” 

a 

But, observe for what Stephen prayed.^ ^ 
Lord Jesus, receive myigpirit I” • This is 
the prayer of feith, commeuding the im¬ 
mortal spirit tfi the covenant care of Jesus 
The spirit does not die with tlie body. 
Ndhe out God, who gave, can lake away 
the soul’s existence, and he has declared 
that he never will. Would that bad men 
would think oil thatl You cannot get rid 
of your soul’s existence: you cannot cease 
to beyou may wish it; though tlie wish 
is monstrous and unnatural. But there is 
no annihilation for any soul of man. Oh, 
come to our Saviour 1 give him your guilty 
soul, to be justified through hb atonement, 
washed fn his blood, regenerated by his 
Spirit. Make to him now that surrender 
of your soul, for which he calls. Renew 
this happy self-dedication every day, veiy 
specially every Sabbath, and most solemnly 
from time to time at the Lord’s Supper. 
And then, when you come to die,- it will 
only be, to do once more what you have so 
often done in former days,—again to com¬ 
mend your soul very humbly, believingiy, 
and aii^ionately, into tlte faitliful t^^re of 
Jesus Oaxi&i.~-Hamblcton. 


THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 

The vast and capacious powers of the 
human intellect form a theme on which 
men always love to dwell. lt*-stirs the 
spirit of man to be told of the secrets be 
has extorted from nature; of the stupen¬ 
dous treasures of knowledge which he has 
heaped up; of the sagacity wherewith be 
has dived into the abyss of dark and 
hidden things ; of the chariot of fire in 
which he has ascended to ** the brightest 
heaven of invention.” 

Of all these glories it is hb delight to 
hear. He sits in pride amid thfh spoils 
and tlft riches of countless generations, 
till he feeb a |oit of divinity within 
him, and begins to scorn the earth upon 
which he treads. And then comes the lof¬ 
tiness of countenance, and the perversion 
of heart, which so often turn hb know¬ 
ledge and hb wisdom into a snare and a 
curse. For what will the Lord of all 
knowledge ray to the creature whom he, 
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and he only, hath arrayed in all this mag- 
nificenoe, aiid prodi^ity of eadowment, 
whaf will be say, if nis'own bounties vm 
to be piled up as a lower whereby men 
may build themselves a name, and exalt 
.tbeir pride unto the heavens 1 

If there be any one thing in the course 
of this world, which pr^aims more 
loudly than ^otha the power, and the 
* majes^, and the goodness of the Al- 
mighty, it is tba victorious progress of the 
mind of man. Tor what are the triumphs 
of the human mind but* manifestations 
of that One Supreme and Eternal Mind 
wliich contains all truth and wisdom ; etnd 
from which alone the mind of man derives 
every particle of its energy, every particle 
and source of its prodigious mastery ? 

And c<m any one gravely imagine that 
tliese powers were given to man that he 
might erect himself into a deity, and 
forget the work of the Lord, and the ope* 
rations of his hand 7 The mightiest intel¬ 
lects this world has ever seen have never 
imagined this. It has been their^lory and 
delight to lay their treasures at the ^t of 
Him who “ sitteth entlironed on the riches 
of the universe.'* Ev^n those grand and 
ruling spirits who shone like burning 
lights in the daik places of the ancient ig¬ 
norance, even they were often impatient to 
“ feel after” the “ Dwinity whi^ stirred 
within them,” and to pay Him the honour 
and the love which are his righteous due, 
“ if haply they might find him.” And 
of tRose who have lived in brighter and 
more glorious tinges, the greatest and 
best have always honoured their Creator 
with all the powers of tlie understanding 
which he gave them? And if this was the 
crown of rejoicing to those master-spirits, 
what dqps &eir great example say to us 7 
Does it not tell us that our intellect was 
given us for high and holy purposes; that 
it is a light kindled within us by Him who 
dwells in light; and that it is both our 
glory and reasonable ^rvice, so to let this 
light shine before men that they may glorify 
our Father which is in heaven 7—Le Bat. 

- — 

« THB DERVISE. 

* 

It was on the confines of the desert, 
amid sterile and almost* inaccessible rocks, 
that Ben Achmet, die Derviae, led a life of 
austerity and devotion. A cave in the rocks 
was his dwelling. Roots and fruits, the 
scanty product of the inhospitable region 
he iniwited, satisfied his hunger, and the 
fountain that bubbled up from the lower 


part of a neighbouring cliff slaked his 
thirst. * 

He had formerly been a priest in a magni- 
fieent mosque, and scrupulously conducted 
the ceremonies of the Mphaminedm fruth; 
but, disgusted with the hypocrisy and injus¬ 
tice of those around him, ne abandoned the 
mosque, and his authiirily as a priest, be¬ 
taking himself to the dewrt to spend bis 
days as an anchorite, in sanctity, self-de¬ 
nial, and devotion. 

Years tolled over the head of Ben 
Achmet, and the fame of his sanctity spread. 
abroad. In seasons of drought he su[)- 
plied the traveller of the desert with w&ter, 
mm his littig well. In times of pesu- 
lence he left his solitary abode to attend 
the sick and comfort the dying, in the vil¬ 
lages that were scattered around, End often 
did he stanch the blood of the wounded 
Arab, and heal him of his wounds. II is 
fame was spread abroad. His name in¬ 
spired veneration, and the plundering 
Bedouin gave up his booty at the com¬ 
mand of Ben Achmet, the Dervise. 

Akaba was an Arabian robber; he had 
a band of lawless men under his command 
ready to do his bidding; large numbers of 
slaves, an^ a treasure-house well stored 
with his ill-gotten wealth. The sanctity 
of Ben Achmet arrested his attention; bis 
conscience smote him on account of his 
guilt, and he longed to be as famed for his 
devotion as he had been for his crimes 
He sought the abode of the Dervise, aiul 
told him his desires. ** Ben Achmet,” 
said he, ** 1 have five hundred cimeters 
ready to obey me; numbers of slaves at 
my command; and a goodly treasure- 
house, filled with riches; tell me how 
to add to these the hope of a happy im¬ 
mortality ?” 

. Ben Achmet led him to a neighbouring 
cliff that was steep, ringed, and high; and 
pointing to three large stones that my near 
togethes, he told him to lift them inm the 
ground, and to follow him up the cliff. 
Akaliia, laden with the stones, could scarcely 
move; gi ascend the cliff with tiiem was 
impossible. ** I oarmot follow thee, Ben 
Achmet,” said he, ** with these buidens.” 

" Then cast down one qf them,” replied 
the Dervise, " and hasten after me.'* 
Akaba dropp^ a stone, but still fbund him¬ 
self too heavily encumbered to procoed. 

" Iltell thee it is impossible,^* cried the 
robber chieft&in, ** thou thyself oouldst not 
proceed a step with such a load.*’ 

" Let go another stone, tiien,” said Ben 
Achmet. Akaba leajlily dropped another 
stone, and, with great difiSculty, clambered 
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tiie diff hot * while, tilh exhausted with the 
efibrt, he amn cried* out that he could 
come no &rmr. Ben Achmet directed him 
to drop the last done; and, no sooner had 
he do^this, than he mounted with ease, 
and soop stood with his conductor on the 
summit of the cliff. 

** Son,” said Ben Achmet, ** thou hast 
three bu^ens which hinder thee in thy way 
to a better world. Disband thy troop ofi 
lawless plunderers; set thy captive slaves 
at liberty, and restore thy ill-gotten wealth 
. to its owners ; it is easier for Akaba to as¬ 
cend this cliff with the stones that lie at its 
foot, than for him to journey onward to a 
better world, with power, apleasure, and 
riches, in his possession.” 

If the words of a Dervise, a blind be¬ 
liever in ^t^/errin^ foitli, can command our 
admiration, how much more ought we to 
. e<«timate and obey the words of Christ, 

' “ Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.” lleb.%i. 1, 2. Whether 
our possessions consist of power, pleasure, 
or riches, they must be s.icri^ce(] rather 
than be allowed to hinder us in our heavenly 
course, remembering that ** it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the king¬ 
dom of heaven.” 


CHEMtSTRY.—No. I. 

Introduction. 

The different branches of physical science 
are so intimately connected together, that 
it is difficult to detail the focts which re¬ 
late to one without an allusion to those 
that belong to others. Several papers 
have appeared in the Weekly Vmtor on 
subjects which have an intimate connexion 
trim the science of chemistry, such as 
those on light, heat, and atmospheric air; 
and as it is intended to insert others upon 
the same subjects, it will only be necessary, 
in this series of papers,* to make such 
allusions to them as will enable the reader 
to understand their connexion witli chemi¬ 
cal science. • 

The object of chemistry is to determine 
the constitution of bodies, and tlie laws 
by which elementary substances are com¬ 
bined. It is, therefore, a sconce (ff vast 
extent, and comprehends an immense 
numbCT of facts; But it is only within 
the last sevent/ or eighty years that it 
has been cultivated with the assiduity it 
deserves; but in this period, it has made 


an almost incredible advance, and now 
holds a prominent place among the phy¬ 
sical sciences. The important focte that 
have been discovered by the labours of the 
many distinguished men who havedevot^ 
themselves to the pursuit, have now b^ 
so arranged as to deveh^ the relations 
they bear to each other, and in their com¬ 
bination, form a system as eleer and com¬ 
prehensive as it is beautiful, l^e arts 
and manufoctures in all civilized countries, 
and in England especially, are more in¬ 
debted to chftnistiy than to any other 
branch of physical inquiry; for a great part 
of^e operations, in manufactures of all 
kinds, are dependent on chemical laws. 
Those natural productions, which are the 
raw materials from which the manufacturer 
prepares the articles of commerce, must 
undergo g^t chemical changes before 
they are suited to supply die wants, and 
minister to the comforts of man; and 
before any improvements, calculated to in¬ 
crease their cheapness and perfection can 
be made, an accurate acquaintance with 
chemical laws and facts is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. The iron-founder, the tanner, 
the bleacher, the glass-maker, the woollen- 
manufacturer, the brewer, the vinegar- 
maker, and many others, perform their 
^rations under the guidance of chemistry. 
The articles employed in ddmestic economy 
are subject to chemical laws, and many 
domestic operations are, strictly spiking, 
chemical experiments. 

All substances on the earth we inliabit, 
in4he air which surrounds us, and in the 
waters of the ocean, are subject to che¬ 
mical changes, and to new combinations. 
There are three states in which bodies are 
found : sometimes*they are solid, or have 
their particles so intimately united together, 
tliat they resist pressure; sometimes they 
are liquids, the particles of which have an 
easy motion among each other; and at 
other times they occur as gases or vapours. 
There are four agenis, light, caloric, elec¬ 
tricity, and magnetism, that have, by a 
strange contradiction of terms, been called 
imponderable bodies. Philosophers have 
hitherto been quite unable to determine the 
nature of these occult agents, and have 
amused *themselves in speculating upon 
their characters, ^ut although we are ig¬ 
norant of their nature, yet we know many 
of the effects they produce, and the influence 
they have upon the chemical constitution 
of bodies. • 

The operations of chemistiy are per¬ 
formed by producing changes in the sub¬ 
stances under examination, either by means 
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of mixture, or, more Riwrally, by Uic ajv 
plication of heat, ^dies composed of 
diiferent substances, distinct in their naturu^ 
are in this manner decomposed, or sepa- 
rued intotlie original substances of which 
t'ley are formed. Tiiismetiiod of discover- 
iiji{ tiie nature of bodies, is called unalpis. 
After decomposition has taken place, if tlie 
parts thus disunited have lost their identity, 
and cannot be brought together again, 
the analysis is «called complicated; but 
where the parts thus separate are capable 
of being again united, so hs to constitute 
the same b^y, it is termed a simple ana¬ 
lysis, and tlie process of reuniting ^e 
parts is denominated synthesis. The na¬ 
ture of chemical composition and decom¬ 
position may be illustratedr by the follow¬ 
ing experiments. 

Drop a piece of camphor into a phial 
about half-full of diluted alcohol, or com¬ 
mon spirits of wine, and a union will take 
place between these two bodies, from the 
affinity between them, and the camphor 
will be perfectly dissolved. Then pour 
into the phial a small quantity of water, 
which has a greater affinity for the cam¬ 
phor than the alcohol possesses; a union 
Will instantly take place beween the water 
and the camphor, and they will fall to the 
bottom of the phial in white flakes. If 
the whole be n6w placed in an open ves¬ 
sel, and a sufficient heat applied, to cause 
evaporation of the spirit and water, tlie 
camphor will be left at die bottom as pure 
as when first used. This last proeess is 
called distillation. n « 

“ It may,” observes Farkes, “ with few 
exceptions, be considered as an axiom in 
the science of which we are treating, that 
whenever chemical adiion takes place, a 
real change is produced in the substance 
operated upon, and that its identity is de¬ 
stroyed. An example will place this in a 
clear point of view. If a little carbonate 
of lime ({xiwdered chalk) be put into a 
glass of water, the oAialk will sink to die 
liottom of the vessel. Though it should 
be mixed with the water, if left at rest, it 
will soon subside. No cheiqical action 
has taken place, therefore the water and 
the ca^nate of lime both remmn unal¬ 
tered. But if a small (;|uantity if diluted 
sulbbuiic acid (oil of ^vitriol) be added to 
a glass of chalk and water, a violent effer¬ 
vescence will commence the moment diey 
come into contact widi each other; a che¬ 
mical union of die two subsuni^s will be 
the consequence of this chemical action; 
the identity of each substance will be 


destroyed; and sulplutte of lime, a sub¬ 
stance entirely diff^nt from either of die 
substances employed, willbeproduoed.’t 

. S. 

i 

on. Johnson’s inierviow wsth 

JOSHUA RE1NOLUS IN IIIS LASr 11L- 

ness. 

, ** He sent the other day for Bir Joshua, 
and, after much serious conversation, told 
him he had three favours to beg of hiiii, 
and he hoped he would not refuse a dying 
friend, be th^ what they would. Sir' 
Joshua promised. The first was, tliat he 
would never paint on a Sunday; die se¬ 
cond, that he would forgive him thirty 
pounds that he had lent him, as he wanted 
to leave them to a distroesed family ; the 
third was, that he would read tlie Bible 
whenever he had an opportunity, and that 
he would never omit it on a Sunday 
There was no difficulty, but upon tlie fir^t 
point; but at lengUi Sir .losbua promised 
to gratify him in all.”— Miss H. More. 

• 


Vanity of rAinm t (.ooii —There are 
no coiiteiitnieuts of this lile, let them be 
ever so many, that can [mssibly accom¬ 
pany us farther than our death-bed. It 
may be, that for a kw days of our lives 
they have detained us in a fool’s para¬ 
dise, yet full of vipers and scorpions. 
What then shall comfort the immortal 
soul, when, being dislodged from thi.s 
tabernacle of clay, it shall begin to enter 
the confines of eteniity ? For if it look 
back, it may ask, Why have I disquieted 
myself in vain I What hath pnde prr>- 
fitra, or what profit hath die pomp ul 
riches brought ?—Old MS. Sermon. 

-.» - — 

Carelessness. —The Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, the late postmaster-general, states, 
that about one thousand letters are annually 
put Into die ppst'Office without any addiess 
whatever. In a single year, one bundled 
of these, which were opened with the de¬ 
sign of returning them to their writers, were 
found to contain money and hills, to the 
amount of from twenty to thirty thousand 
pounds. ^ 

-g-^- 

JOHN DA^8. S6, Pstornostet Bow, Eondob. 

Ftioe id. ruh, or in Monthljr Ports, eonMnlng Five 
Numbrre Id a CoVar, id. 

W. Ttkbb, Priaier,.4, Ivy Lane, 8t. Psnl's 
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THE LAZO. 

In the above sketch an ox having been 
suddenly cast down by the noose, wliicli 
one horseman had dexterously laiil for his 
foot, another horseman is seen coining up to 
secure the fallen animal before it has time 
to recover from the effects of its sudden 
and violent overthrow. 

The term lazo, sometimes erroneously 
written lasso, in the Spanish language, is 
of the same import as lazada, and signific s 
a noose or gin, and is applied by way of 
pre-eminence to a line ending in a running 
nhose, very much in use among the Chilians. 
It is made of untanned ox-hide, and, from 
being in constant use, acquires great 
smoothness, so that the loop, or knot, tra¬ 
verses or runs without impedimeift. Its 
length is about thirty or forty feet, varying 
according to the skill and dexterity of the 
person who wields^t. The Cliilian gathers 
his i.izo into a cod, and fastens odj end to 
his saddle, and, with the additional equip¬ 
ment uf*a long knife, which is cunied in 
his gaskens, or leathern gliters, atcAinls 
himself a match for whatever he may meet 
with by the way, whether man or beast. When 
he has a mind to entrap any thing with this 
strange missile, he lays* hold of the noose, 

VOL. II. 


and delivers it with such adroitness, that 
It very rarely fails to encircle tlie object 
aimed at, whether that object be the horn 
of an ox, or the neck of a human being. 
They have often been seen, wliilc riding at 
fulf speed in chase of an ox, to cast the 
noose on the ground just where the animal 
was about to place one of its feet, and thus 
secure it by its It^. The horses are so 
tr.iitied that the moment tlic lazo is thrown, 
they turn and gallop off in an opposite di¬ 
rection; and, as tlie other end is firmly at¬ 
tached to the saddle, the object entangled 
has to encounter the force of the horse, 
when exerted at its maximum, or greatest 
power, namely, in tli^ act of drawing. It 
is this circuiiistaiicc that renders the lazo a 
fearful weapon, when used against an 
enemy ; for, if from want of foresight or 
agility, he is taken in this toil, death is his 
portion, and that of a most revulting kind. 
Achilles 3raggcd the dead body of Hector, 
tied to his ciiariot, ewer the walls of Troy; 
but the Chiliim takes that metliod to dis¬ 
patch a living foe. 

Though tlic lazo is most frequently seen 
riinong tMb Chilians, who :ire excellent 
horsemen, and famous for the use of it, it 
is by no means conftned to tiiera, but is 
c 
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‘net in all parts of Spanish Atnerica. 
Spaniards, who settled ira that continent, 
brought it with them; and the reader, ^ho 
is acquainted with the Spanish language, 
may see a short description of it in the 
Dictionary of the Academy, (Diet, de la 
lengua Castillana,) printed in 1823. The 
writer was once under great obligations 
to a lazo, while Collecting botanical speci¬ 
mens, near Tepic, in the Republic of 
Mexico :* for it happened, as he was in¬ 
specting the vegetable habitants of a deep 
valley, that his horse, which had been tied 
to a tree by the road-side, took fright at the 
sudden passing of some muleteers, broke 
his bridle, and began to return towards the 
city from whence he had started. We in¬ 
stantly pursued liim; but the cunning crea¬ 
ture, now and then turning his head to 
observe our progress, kept us for several 
miles at a convenient distance, till we en¬ 
tered a road that was about twice the 
breadth of our ordinary turnpikes, when a 
Mexican horseman came in sight, wlio 
alighted, placed his horse on one side of 
the roail, and, extending his lazo, sta¬ 
tioned himself on tite other. We w'ere as 
much surprised as delighted to see tlie 
wayward steed stop short of the barrier 
thus -suddenly opposed to him, till wc had 
overtaken and secured him. Our obli¬ 
gations did not end here; for the stranger, 
upon perceiving that the bridle had been 
broken, immediately, with the dignitied 
gravity peculiar to the Spanisli cliaracter, 
set about repairing it, by borrowing a few 
hairs from the mane of its wearer," dhd 
thus in a few minutes restored the dishe¬ 
velled headstall and reins to their former 
state of usefulness, and, enabled the writer 
to prosecute his journey with a resolution 
to ^ a little more wary in the bestowment 
of his confidence another time. L. 


CHEMI8TB.Y, No. II. 

(^ttraclion of gravitation, cohetion, and 
affinity.) 

The wisdom of God is remarkably dis¬ 
played in the simplicity of the laws by 
which II >e motions and properties of matt^ 
are governed. One great object natural 
science is to discover, ftnidst the multitude 
of facts and phenomena in the material 
world, some general principles to which 
the motidns and clvanges of different bodies 
may be referred. It was a grand^iscovery 
by Sir Isaac Newton, that the planets of 
our system are directed in their course, 
and preserved in order and harmony, by the 


same force that directs falling bodies to the 
centre of the earth. ^The unknown cause 
which produces all these effects, .is called 
the attraction of gravibition. That force 
which causes all the atoms com]X)suig dif¬ 
ferent substances to adhere togetlier, is 
called the attraction of cohesion ; or, the 
attraction of aggregation. It vsuies in in¬ 
tensity in different bodies, producing the 
peculiar qualities that distinguisli solids, 
liquids, and gases. There are many sub- 
stiuices that can be presented in all three 
states, by increasing or diminishing the 
force of cohesion between the particles. 
Water, for instance, sometimes exists in the 
form of ice; but if heat be applied, the at¬ 
traction of cohesion is weakened,and a liquid 
is formed. A furtlier apnliciUion of heat 
will cause an evaporation of all tli^ liquid, 
and an air or vapour will be produced. 
From the circumstance that neaily jll bo¬ 
dies are subject to contraction from intense 
cold, and other remarkable facts that can¬ 
not here be detailed, it is very reasonably 
supposed, that however closely the atoms 
of bodies may be bfbught to each other, 
there is no actual contact between them. 

Hut the particles of substances have not 
only an attraction among themselves by 
which they maintain their combination; 
but also an elective or chemical force, 
which causes the atoms of different bodies 
to unite together and form compounds. 
We are totally ignorant of the real nature 
of this principle, as well as of Uie other 
kinds of attraction tli-at have been alluded 
to. We have been made acquainted with 
the laws which govern these several forces, 
but we are unable to determine whetlier 
they arc inherent properties of matter, or 
depend upon some external agent. 

The power of which we are now speak¬ 
ing is called chemical attraction, or af- 
hiiity. It is the principle by which the 
operations of chemistry are governed ; and 
it is therefore necessary to devote to it a 
more enlarged consideration. There is a 
distinction to be observed between two or 
more bSdies being simply mixed together, 
and their being chemically combined. If 
some oil and water be shaken together in 
a phial, they will appeal^ to be united; 
but if the phial be left for a short time, 
a separation will take place between 
the two substances, the water descending 
to tfte bottom, and the oil occupying 
the upper part of the phial. But if a 
small lump of sugar be dropped into a 
glass of water, the partiAes of the sugar 
will gradually enter* into combination with 
the component particles of the water, and 
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diey will be chemically combined. A more 
lengthened and difficult process will be re¬ 
quisite to separate these two substances, 
and exhibit them in their original forms. 

In ^rder to combine any two or more 
substances, it is generally necessary (unless 
heat be applied) that one of them should 
be a fluid. The reason of this is obvious, 
if we consider, that before a union between 
them can be effected, the force of cohesion 
must be overcome; and it is impossible, 
by reducing a solid substance to the finest 
powder, to produce a separation of the 
ultimate atoms, or most minute particles, 
that compose it; and the attraction of co¬ 
hesion is sufficient, in many instances, to 
overcome the influence of the attraction of 
affinity. 

In sdhac casdS of chemical union, die pe¬ 
culiar properties of the different substances 
brought together are in a great degree pre¬ 
served ; in others, the most remarkable 
effects are produced. Iron and tin aie both 
malleable and ductile metals; but when 
melted together, the compound body that is 
produced, is of a v&ry brittle mUure. By 
the mixture of different metals, changes are 
also produced in regiird to wyght, sound, 
and colour. It is a striking consideration, 
and a surprising evidence of die wisdom and 
goodness of (iod, that some of the most 
useful and necessary substances in natuic, 
are composed of elements which, combined 
in diderent proportions, constitute bodies of 
the most forrnidtiblc and destructive clia- 
r,icier. Water, so mild and agreeable in 
its nature, and so essential to human ex¬ 
istence and comfort, is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, or indammableair : the com¬ 
mon salt, so wholesome and used in so many 
ways, is forraetl of two ingredients, either 
of which, if taken into the stomach alone, 
would produce instant death : they arc call¬ 
ed sodium and chlorine. Can we not here 
'most clearly discern the hand of an all-wise 
Disposer, who, rich in goodness, directs 
all the combinations of matter, for tlie 
convenience and well-being of his crea¬ 
tures ? N umberless instances wight be 
adduced wherein the properties of com¬ 
pound bodies are entirely distinct from, 
and opposed tor, j^he original simple bodies 
of which tliey are formed; but a very few 
illustrations of this kind can be introduced 
into so brief and general an outline of 
chemistry. • 

The attraction of affinity never exists be¬ 
tween two bodies of tlie same kind. Iron 
has no chemic&l attraction for iron, nor 
mercury for mercury. There are also dif¬ 
ferent degrees of intensity in which this 


force is found to operate. Affinity may 
exist, but not sufficiently strong for com- 
'' birihtion. Many ingenious attempts twve 
been made by chemists, to determine the 
precise degrees of intensity in which this 
attractive power is to be found. In order 
to obtain an extensive and thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the changes tiiat take place 
in the properties of bodies, it is of the 
greatest importance to learn the strength of 
affinity between them. ^To assist in this 
ac(]uisition, tables of affinity have been 
prepared by eminent cli^mists, which have 
proved of extensive utility. The plan 
adopted in these tables is, to place at the 
head of a column the name of the sub¬ 
stance whose affinities are required; and 
below it, the names of die bodies that have 
an attraction for it, according to the 
power they possess. Thus, under the 
term acetous acid, or vinegar, there would 
follow successively, barytes, potash, soda, 
strontites, lime, ammonia, magnesia, allu- 
miua. S. 

- -4 - 

ANECDOTK OP A NEGRO. 

Letter from Miss H. More to her sister, 
dated Hampton, 1782. 

“ The other morning the captain of one 
of Commodore Johnson’s Dutch prizes 
breakfasted at Sir Charles Middleton’s, 
and related the following little anecdote: 
—One day he went out of his own ship to 
dine on board another: while he was there, 
a (.storm arose, which, in a short time, 
made an entire wreck of his own ship, to 
which it was imjiossible for him to return, 
lie had left on board two little boys, one 
four, the other fite years old, under the 
care of a poor black servant. The people 
struggled to get out of the sinking ship 
into a large boat, and the poor black took 
his two little children, tied them into a bag, 
and put in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, 
and put them into ^he boat; the boat by 
this time was quite full; the black was 
stepping into it himself, but was told by 
the master there was no room for him, that 
either he or the children must perish, for 
the weight of both would sink tl^e boat. 
The exaked, heroic negro did not hesitate a 
moment. * Very ,well,’ said he, * give 
my duty to my master, and tell him I beg 
pardon for all my faults.’ And then, guess 
the rest, plunged to the bottom, never to 
rise again, till the sea s^iidl give up her 
dead. I told it the otlier day to Ijord 
Moiiboddo, who fairly burst into tears. 
The greatest lady in this land wants me to 
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make an elegy of it, but it is above 
poetry ” 

This touching account of the devoted-r 
ness of a poor negro to his master, may re¬ 
mind us of that passage in holy writ, 
Rom. V. 7, 8, in which the inspired 
apostle says, For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die; yet peradventure for a 
good man some would even dare to die. 
But God commendeth his love towards us, 
in that, while weiwere yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” The nobleman, mentioned 
above, burst into t<!ars at the' recital of this 
touching anecdote; how few are duly sen¬ 
sible of the far surpassing love of God to¬ 
wards us rebellious sinners, in giving his 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ to die 
for us! 


BOTANY.—No. II. 

1 . 2 . 




(Petcedanum Ofllrinale—Hog’s Fennel.) 

EXPLANATION OF GENERAL BOTANICAL 
WORDS. 

Tliere are a few terms which constantly 
recur in describing the parts of a flower, 
that it will be usel^ul for the convenience of 
the reader to explain, before we begin to 
treat of those orders dr families under 
which it has been found desirable to place 
all plants which have a certain well-defined 
relationship to each other. We recommend 
our reader^ to obtain a clear knowledge of 
these terms, that they may be prepared to 
enter on the study, and may comprehend 
our future references. A little pains at first 
will save much future trouble. 

In the above representation of the perce- 
danum officinale, or hog’s fennel, a plant 
very common in salt marshes,, the prin- 
ci{»l parts of a flower are pointed out by 
the small letters. o 

Figure 1, a. is the peduncle, or fruit- 
stalk, upon which the flower is supported. 
It. The petal or coloured l&if, forming a 
part oC the corolla, or most conspicuous 
))ortion of a flower, c. Is named the lap¬ 
pet, into which each of these petals is 
lengthened. This small tongue, or lappet. 


which is folded back upon the petal, gives 
a remarkable charaefer to many plants of 
the umbelliferm order, d. Is the filament, 
and is one of those slender threads, which 
support a little yellow* head, called ^n an¬ 
ther, at e. The filament and anther toge¬ 
ther is called a stamen, g. Is the ^rmen, 
by which name the unripe fruit is always 
known among botanists, f. Is the style, a 
email stem in which the germen always 
{^minates. The tip of the style is called 
the stigma. 

Fig. 2. The fruit of the same plant is 
represented, just before it-is ripe. In tliis, 
a. points to the fruit-stalk, b. to a division 
of it, which leaves a single seed, and is 
called a receptacle, c. is the seed, which is 
one half of the original germen. 

%l A 

OKTIKH-VMBELI.irLlliE. 

We begin with this order, since it is the 
most natural of all orders, and subjects for 
study arc always at hand both in the gar¬ 
den and in the fields. When we say na¬ 
tural, we mean, that the botanist in casting 
the different gencni which compose it into 
one group or family, has exactly followed 
the course or dictates of nature; for she 
has united Them by a great many points of 
affinity and resemblance ; whether wc con¬ 
template them with tlie eye of the passing 
observer, or subject them to tlie severer 
scrutiny of a sy.steniatic investigation. 

We shall now explain the general accep¬ 
tation of the most important terms, and 
tlien illustrate their ap[)Iicatiun by reference 
to the order before u.s. The cuts we give 
will help to make our explanation intelli¬ 
gible. 

Umbel .—When several flowering stalks 
radiating or proceeding like rays from the 
same ])oint of the stem, form a surface 
more or less even. If we understand the 
term even, as denoting an unbroken super¬ 
ficies, it is applicable whether the surface 
thus formed be convex, concave, or level; 
for the surface of a ball and cup may be 
said to be even, though the former is con¬ 
vex and^he lattei concave. 

Lesser umbel, or umblel: umbellula.— 
When one of the flowering stalks branches 
into other lesser floweri^jg stalks, which 
radiate from a common point. In the an¬ 
gelica the lesser umbels are globular. 

Involucre, involucrum. — Leave? that 
are seated about the ]>oint from which the 
flowering s&lks originate, compose the 
involucrum, and are sometimes called in- 
volucral leaves. The reader will remem¬ 
ber, that a branch always grows from the 
bosom or axd of a leaf, which is, in fact. 
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its parent, so that w| may always say 
of a stem, where is the leaf that gave 
it birth ? Hence we might expect to find 
as many leaves below the centre from 
which tlie rays of the umbel divei^ as 
there ar^ but this is seldom the 
case, these leaves being subject to great 
variation in number, as well as form. 
Involucral leaves of the wild carrot, or 
bird’s nest, are branched like a feather. 

Involucret, involucellum.—The leaves 
that accompany the lesser or partial umbel. 
•Ill the fool’s parsley, the involncrum is 
wanting; and the leaves of the involucel¬ 
lum, by hanging down, afford an obvious 
mark for discriminating tliis ]ilant. 

Fruit-bearer, carpophorum. — What is 
generally called a receptacle anioiig bo¬ 
tanists. Vhis term may be ap]ilied to 
whatever immediately supports the fruit. 
In umbelliferous [jlants, it generally splits 
into two slender threads, each of them 
bearing a seed. In f.icl, tins carpophorum 
is composed of two olliers, which if they 
do not part and show themselves distinct 
as the fruiT’tipens,*a groove may be 
seen running up and down in the line 
of separation. • 

CalyXfUT perianth.—When small leaves, 
by growing from the same point, com¬ 
pose a cup for containing the corolla, or in¬ 
ternal leaves of a flower, they are called 
the calyx. In reference to the calyx, these 
leaves are termed Jtyiflr/rt. They are often 
joined by their edges, and form a kind of 
tube. Among tiie umbelliferous plants, 
the student must look for the calyx in 
those curious little ridges which in most 
genera are to be found ujion the outside of 
the seed-vessel. For, by one of lho.se 
countless instances of triinsformation which 
take place in the constituent parts of a 
flow’cr, the divisions of the ralyx are 
changed into a covering for the seed. Tlie 
Torm and elev.ition of these ridges, and 
the nature of tlie little valleys, {vn/lecu/ee,) 
constitute characters, or the establishment 
of generic distinctions. In the hemlock 
these ridges are high, and*have thflr edges 
notched : in the cow-parsnip the pair of 
ridges forming tlic lips of the seam or 
suture where Uie«two divisions of the fruit 
niericarpium, unite, are expanded into a 
border; in the chervil or sheep's parsley, 
they nearly disappear, and nothing but a 
smooth surface presents itself.. * 

Ft^fa.-^Utider the ridges, or beneath the 
little valleys, ar^ found small canals which 
secrete a gum-resin. They are repre¬ 
sented in a transverse- section of the fool's 
parsley, which was the only recent plant 


we had at hand at the moment of writing 
this. 



» 

(.Sthusia Cynapium—Fi2)l b Farsle^.) 

a, Riilge. . b. Vallecula. e. Vitta. 

. d. Alnunicn of th#Seed. 

Orrolla. —That circle wliich is formed by 
the coloured leave.s of a flower, is termed 
a corolla, lillle crown or coronet. In the 
umbelliferous ^jlants, these leaves are un¬ 
connected, and are called petids. These 
petals are in many genera turned up in 
a small pointed lapjiet or tongue, as seen 
in the bastard stone-parsley. Tbeir num¬ 
ber in this order is uniformly five: the 
stamen rises between, or, in other terms, 
alternates with the petals, and consists of 
a filament, or sUnder thread, which is 
surmounted by a little bead, called an 
andier, which coiisisis of two cells, that 
open lengthwise, and iliscbarge the pollen, 
consisting of minute transparent bags, ftllpd 
with a yellow fertilizing dust, in this 
order the number of stamens in eaeb 
flower is five. The pistil, a small centre stem, 
is composed of a style or shaft, crowned 
by a stigma, which is generally glutinous, 
for the detention of the pollen. Tlit 
base of the pistil is the gerinen, or rudi- 
mAil? or first beginnings of the fruit. In 
the umbellifersE, we have two styles, one to 
each division of the germen. Stylopodium 
—They are seen to^risc through a flat piece 
of fleshy substance that rests upon tlie top 
of the germen, which gradually dries up as 
the fruit ripens. 

Seed .—The seed presents itself as the 
twin half of the fruit, disengaged when 
rijie, and hanging upon the thread-shaped 
supporter, by its upper end. In tliis posi¬ 
tion it is ready to obey the slightest im¬ 
pulse of the air, and only waits for a gust 
of wind to convey it to a distant spot, liy 
such a simple contrivance has the Cud of 
nature provided for diffusing of the seed, 
and multiplying of each particular species. 

Atbwmcn. —The eubstance of the seed is 
fleshy, or rather horny, when ripe, which, 
because it furnishes material for tlie sup¬ 
port of the plant in the first stages of ger¬ 
mination, or early growth, is called albu¬ 
men. The albumen in general may be de¬ 
fined to be that peculiar substance within 
the covering of- the seed, which, when 
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under a distinct form, invests tlie em- 
bryq, and contains food^for its nourisliment 
in the dawn of vegetation. • • 

Embryo .—In tiie upper part of the 
albumen may be seen, by tl»e help of a 
magnifier, the minute embryo, having the 
lower part divided into two lobes, which 
are called cotyledons. These are nearly 
equal, and are changed by germination 
into seed leaves, or tfiat pair which firsf 
makea its appearance in vegetation. The 
upper, or undivided part, is termed radicle, 
or little root, because in germinating it is 
lengthened into a root. 


1 



(Conium MacuUtum—Hemlock.) 

Fig. 1.— a. Receptacle. h. Pericarplum. 

c. Embryo. 

Pig. 2.—«. Ridge. 

Fig. 3.—<*. Radicle. 6. Cotyledons. 

The above cuts of the hemlock represent 
tlie parts just described. 

The leaves of plants belonging to this 
order, are generally divided and sub-divided 
into leaflets. They are said to be pinnate, 
or winged, when ranged in pairs of oppo¬ 
site leaflets along the leaf-stalk ; as in^tlie 
wild parsnip. If these divisions (To not 
reach to the leaf-stalk, or midrib, the leaves 
are said to be pinnatifid; as in the cow- 
parsnip. If the leaflet# are collected toge¬ 
ther in triplets, the leaves aie said to be 
ternate. In the bttpleurum rohmdifolium, 
or thorougbwax, the stem seems to grow 
through the leaves, which arc, in this case, 
said to be perfoliate. Jn budding, the 
leaves are rolled bj^k upon themselves, 
and seem to burst from tbeir sheath like 
the unrolling of a spring. The stent is ge¬ 
nerally hollow and herbaceous. 

nxAMrLDS. 

HydrocotylCf umbel simple.—Involucre 
■with three or four leaves; petiik without 
a notch or lappel: seetJs nearly round and 
flattened : ridges thread-shaped: without 
vitta* or gum, beiiring canals. 

JJ. Vulgaris. March penny wort -—This 
plant may be distinguished by the form of 
its leaf, which is peltate, or have its expan¬ 
sion roundish, and so placed upon the leaf¬ 
stalk that its surface is nearly horizontal. 


We might represent a peltate, or target- 
shaped leaf, by balancing a penny upon the 
top of a pencil, though not exactly, for the 
leaf-stalk is not always in the centre of 
the expanded part. It is found b|^ die side 
of streams and ditches. • 

Heraclenm .—Fruit elliptical, or oval, 
flattened, scored by the ridges, which are 
thread-shaped. Vittae four on the back of 
the fruit in the little valleys: two in the 
seam : pair of ridges at each seam, atten¬ 
uated into a border. 

II. Sphondylium .— Cow-parsnip : fre¬ 
quent by hedge banks, and is gadiered in 
the spring for rabbits. 

Conium .— Fruit, nearly globular, with 
five notched edges on each side. 

C. Maculatum. —Th(^ liemlock may be 
known by its stem being much branched 
and spotted. 

Chocrojthytlum .—Involucret bent back, 
concave. Petals with the lappel bent in¬ 
wards, so as to re.semble a heart. Fruit; 
oblong, smooth. Tiie last is the mark by 
wiiich the genus may be d islinguishecf. 
Seed bent inwards.* '* • 

C. Sylvestre. — Stem smooth, scored, 
joints ratUer swoln. 

Cotv-weed Chervil .—GiowsJntlie iiedges. 
Called among those wlio gather it as fodder 
for rabbits, slieeji’s parsley. L. 

—«- 

THE GRATEFUL SOLDIER. 

Afteu a sermon in aid of the Sunday 
schools at Leeds, a soldier wiis observed to 
put a guinea into one of tlie plates. So 
laige a sum from one in his circumsUinces 
excited the attention of the collector, who 
took it for granted that it was a mistake, 
and that a guinea was given wliere pro¬ 
bably a shilling, or even a smaller sum, 
was intended. 

Under this imprcs.sion he called thS 
man, and told him of the supposed mis¬ 
take. 

The soldier mildly but firmly said, that 
he had«committ!hd no mistake, that he had 
come with tlie intention of giving the 
guinea, that it was the result of the saving 
of many weeks, and tj^at it was given 
in pursuance of a resolution which he had 
made under very particular circumstances. 

This statement excited still mortf the at- 
tentiAi of the collector; and, at his re¬ 
quest, tlie soldier went, after tlie service 
was concluded, to the vestry-room, where 
he related the following *8050001 of him¬ 
self 

He had been in the early part of his 
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life, educated at a Sunday school; where, 
among other religious iftstruction wliieh he 
received, he was taught most of the collects 
used in the book of common prayer. 
Some time after, leaving school, he entered 
the army^as a private soldier: and here his 
course of^life became so much altered, and 
he mixed so much with, and adopted the 
habits of men who had no religious feeling, 
that he soon lost all that he once possessed. 
In this way he went on for several years; 
his early impressions of religion becoming 
more and more faint, until at last they 
were nearly worn out. In the progress of 
his service he was engaged in one of tlie 
great battles in which our army had met 
the enemy, and was most severely wounded; 
the shock deprived him at first of all sens¬ 
ation ; but, wheiwthat returned, he found 
himself stretched on the field, so severdy 
wounded as to be unable to move. The 
tliought of death now came upon him, and 
brought with it the trembling recollection 
of the life which he had led, and of his 
unfitness to appear in the presence of God^ 
He tried tQ 4 tfay ; but so long had prayer 
been neglected, tliat he could not remem¬ 
ber any that he had ever said. At last he 
brought to mind one of those collScts which 
he had committed to memory when a boy 
at the Sunday school: it was an huirt1)le 
supplication to the lx)rd for mercy: he 
repeated it with earnestness aud fervour, 
and fomid his mind more at ease. As¬ 
sistance soon after came, and he was 
removed from the field. He recovered, 
and, from that hour, became an altered 
nian. In gmtitude to God for the metcy 
whicli he had found, he resolved to give 
the first guinea that he could save out of 
l)ay, at the first sermon which he should 
hear preached in aid of Sunday schools.— 
7'. a Gtinishawe. 

——♦- 

DIFFEUENCB OF TEMPERATURE. 

A correspondent of the “Times,” for 
October 22, 18:U, coinniuniciiled a copy 
of Ids Register of Tl>ermor»etrical yeighls 
for fourteen days, from which it a])pearcd, 
that on the 6ih of October, the highest 
temperature was 76°, the lowest 59®; but 
on the 19tb, the hfgbest point to which tlie 
thermometer reached was 56°, while. 52° 
was tii^ lowest to which it descended in 
the night. It is worthy of remark,^that 
while the heat in the shade, by day, had j 
declined 20°, that in the night had fallen 
only 7°. The cause of this was the alter¬ 
ation from a clear to a clouded atmosphere, 
added to what is due to the sun’s change in 


declination, or noontide altitude. Now, a 
denser atmosphere in the day-time dimin- 
is];ies ^he heat of The sun experience'd at 
the earth’s surface, b}' hindering the ap- 
pulse, or access, of all the rays which are 
sent towards us ; a clouded sky, at night, 
stops the radiating, or passing off, of the 
fieat, by interposing a barrier of vapour in 
a state of condensation, betw^n the earth 
^nd the surrounding space. The same 
condition of tlie air whicb^perated .iu de¬ 
pressing the highest temperature registered 
by day, had tlie* effect of ohecking ^at de¬ 
pression at night. We therefore find the 
same cause, an increase in the density 
of the vapour, producing opposite effects 
under different circumstances, and yet 
with one precise object, namely, that of 
circumscribing tlie extent of the thermo- 
metrical range. We see how order is 
provided for and secured in the midst of 
apiiarent disorder; how in the midst of 
inclemencies of change, a tender regjird is 
manifested for animal and vegetable na¬ 
tures. The more severe and rigorous tlie 
scrutiny is to which we subject the opera¬ 
tions of creative intelligence, with a fuller 
soul and greater compi-ehensiveness of 
meaning do we say, “ He hath done all 
things well.” And when we make our¬ 
selves acquainted with the laws which 
direct and control all those changes that 
the course of nature exhibits, we see in the 
methods by which they are brought about, 
that God, in his workmanship, cloth ofien 
hang the greatest weights upon the smallest 
wir^s.. In tlie arts and manufactures, we 
always see the greatest effects produced by 
the simplest causes; and were we, in our 
daily callings, and in the ever-recurring 
turns of social duty, always to make a 
singleness of meiuis the ruling principle of 
our plans and endeavours, we should be 
more serviceable to our friends, and more 
couifortahlt* with ourselves, and altogellicr 
sustain, witli a better grace'and propriety, 
the ciiaracter of go^ citizens and con¬ 
sistent Christians. 


SOCIETY. 

In the island of Teneriffe, the writer, 
for the first time in his experiened*, met 
with a community among spiders. The 
species alluded to %vere of the diadem 
kind; the W'eb common to several indi¬ 
viduals was multiiarious and extensive, 
interspersed with small canopies of ex¬ 
quisite texture, under each of which a 
spider was seen watching. Ry what ar¬ 
rangement animals so fierce and unsocia 
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ia their manners, could live together in 
any sort of harmony, it^ would be hard to 
say, except it was an instinctive faeiiitg, 
that the chance of jircy, which each mem¬ 
ber of this community had, was thereby 
greatly increased. 

Thus man, who, in his uncivilized con¬ 
dition, is vindictive and selfish, in ex¬ 
change for the benefits that result from 
the social compact, gives up his resent-* 
merits, into thtk hands of the magistrate, 
and learns to moderate his feelings of 
self-interest. We ought t6 remember that 
every rcvengeliil emotion, or selfish de¬ 
sire, is directly op])osed to thefundamtntal 
principles of social welfare, and political 
order. 

- ♦—, 

THE SECRET OF DYING GLADLY. 

Believeus, behold here the secret of 
d^ing! “ These all died in faith,” Heb. 
zi. IS. Bad men die reluctantly : life ia 
extorted from them as if by main force. 
The believer dies willingly ; his will is 
sweetly submitted to his feather’s will: 
be makes it a religious act to die. Just 
as Jesus himself commended his human 
soul to his Father, saying, “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit,” Luke 
zxiii. 46; so his believing disciple com¬ 
mends his soul to Jesus, and through him 
to the Father. Here, I repeat, is the 
secret how to die happily. To those 
who know not that secret, it is a fearful 
thing to die. It is a serious matter for 
any. But to the worldly-minded and 
ungodly, if not past feeling, to die must 
be as one of the heathen philosophers 
(Aristotle) confessed it, ** of all formid¬ 
able things the most 5>rmidable.” Only 
mention a neighbour’s death in a gay 
circle: lo! you have thrown a gloom 
over the whole assembly; all are evi¬ 
dently sorry that the topic was intro¬ 
duced. The ancient Romans would not 
mention death in plain W'ords, if they 
could avoid it, but only by circumlocution 
and implication. The heathens, at this 
day, in like manner, “ shun all convers¬ 
ation on death, as most rc'piigiiant to 
their feelingsI quote the words of an 
eye-vfitness, “ they account it the height 
of cruelty to speak of the probability of a 
sick friend’s death, eAm to his relatives.” 
Even serious Christians are, often in 
bondage through fear of death. It is 
such a venture; a mistake may be so 
filial; to go before God is so awful; 
judgment will bring to light such secrets; 
that many think. How can I die? Yet 


you all must. Be persuaded, give your 
soul to Jesus now^ do it again from day 
to day ; and then, when your dying day 
is come, again approach the Saviour, and 
say, ” Loid, I hear thee, calling for my 
spirit; I see the w'agons sent to retch me 
home to thee; in the hand of*death I 
recognise thy hand of love t thou askest 
fur my soul;' take it, fur it is thine. Do 
with it what thou wilt, I have given it to 
thee to be washed in thy blood, and 
sanctified by thy Spirit; I am sure thou 
wilt do it no harm I” 

Does a thought here arise, and what* 
shall become of ray poor body ? Why, 
even like Stephen’s, it were battered 
and bruised with stones murderously 
hurled, even though it were burning at a 
stake, or tortured on » rack, you need 
not mind; look but that the soul be safe; 
and then, whatever may become of the 
body, Jesus will take care of thy dust and 
ashes. The remains of his faithful ser¬ 
vants are to him the most precious parts 
^f this material earth. They form a 
pledge of his final coming. For if your 
souls are truly his, he will hereafter raise 
up your bodies glorious, incorruptible, 
immortal,* like unto his own. Phil. iii. 
21.— Ha-mbleton. 


Fecundity of the Onion. — It was 
recently stated that a gentleman in I/an- 
cashire had raised 8000 ounces of onions, 
from 12 ounces of seed. Mr. Crosslcy, 
the engineer of the Macclesfield canal, re¬ 
siding at Bollington, having seen this state¬ 
ment, was induced to weigh his own crop, 
wlien he discovered, that from two ounces 
of seed, the produce was the amazing 
quantity of 2496 ounces, or 156 pounds, 
being nearly double the produce of the 
former in proportion to the quantity of 
seed sown .—Gloucester Journal, Oct. 27, 
1832. 

-•- 

f « 

Conformity TO Christ. —Internal con¬ 
formity unto the habitual grace and holiness 
of Christ is the fundamental design of a 
Christian life. Kom. viii! 29. xii. 2. 1 Pet. 
ii. 22.— Dr. Owen. 
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Disp!!iy of tilt! rnlcri.ir nf tli.: Nc-t. | a Sjit-oips nf Waap fVoni South America. 


ON THE NEST OF A SPECIES OF WASP. 
Thk luibitutions of many of Uuj insect 
tribe are celebrat«*d for their ingenuity and 
beauty. Exquisite and elaborate as are 
tlic nests of birds, the most curious and 
41 kdfully-woven yield to the superior claims 
of the productions of these little master- 
builders, nor can the laborious efforts of 
human industry match some of theirs ; wit- 
ness,for example,the bn ildiegs of th^ermites 
of Guinea, and other parts of Africa, f termes 
falaUSfJ before which, as a learned writer 
observes, “ the pjrramidsof Egypt and the 
aqueducts of Kdme would lose all their 
celebrity, and dwindle into nothing.'’ In 
our owp island, we are not without exam¬ 
ples of die skill of insects in archit^ture, 
of great interest. The bee and die ant 
have been extolled for their industry and 
their works in all ages, and still continue 
to create undimiuished admiration. Nor 
is that tyrant of thd insect world, the 
wasp, less skilful tlian the bee in the form- 

• VUL ^11. 


iUion of its nest, which displays the most 
beautiful workmasiship. The labours of 
the wasp, like those of its cherished rela¬ 
tive, the bee, are directed to the presert'a- 
tion of its progeny; it is for the sake 
of their young, while in the caterpillar or 
grub state, that both raise their rabric of 
hexagonal cells. The fabric, however, 
which the wasp produces, differs in many 
points very essentially from that of the bee.; 
It is of an irregularly oval figure, and con¬ 
sists of combs, or layers of hexagonal cells, 
placed horizontally, one above the other, 
the ccll^being on the under surface*of each 
stratum, which is supported by strong pil¬ 
lars, arising from* the one toIow ; thus 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty layers, are regu¬ 
larly disposed, the whole being enveloped 
in an external covering. The sketch at 
the end of this article may convey an idea 
of the disposition of the cells, with the 
supporting pillars. 

The whole of this beautiful structure is 
u 
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rendered doubly interesting by a considera¬ 
tion of the material of which it is com¬ 
pacted ; and what is tliis material ? Paper* 
well wrought and firm paper! Of all the 
paper-manufacturers, the wasp is the 
oldest; long before man had discovered 
the important process, taught by Him who 
is perfect in wisdom and knowledge, this 
little insect had been making an article, 
which, now that it is among the products 
of human art, is inost intimately connected 
with the well-b^ing of society, and tlie 
spread of religion and science. 

The wasp manulactures, if we may ^se 
the word, die paper fabric of its nest from 
the same materials as are employed by 
man, namely, vegetable , fibies. The 
fibrous parts of decayed wood, or other 
such substances, it detaches by means of 
its jaws, and then masticates them into a 
pulp, by the addition of a sort of viscid 
saliva; which pulp, or papier-mache^ it 
spreads on the p.irt requiring it, by means 
of its jaws, tongue, and legs, walking 
backwards while tlius assiduously engaged 
at its occupation. 

The nest of the common wasp, as is 
well known, is placed in holes in the earth, 
generally in a sheltered sunny bank, often 
also in the thatched roof of buildings, &c. 
In the beauty, firmness, and skill of its 
febric, the common wasp of our island, 
much as its labours are to be admired, is 
fer below many of its foreign brethren. 
We have now before us llie pensile nest of 
a small species from South America, which 
exceeds anything of tlie kind we have'e^er 
examined. Its shape, which may be best 
conceived from the sketch at Uie head of 
our paper, is that of t^o cones, a larger 
and smaller, united at their bases. The ex¬ 
ternal wall is composed of firm, tough, white 
paper, thicker tlian a stout card, which 
hears writing-ink witliout its running, and 
is smooth and of uniform consistence. 
This exquisite nest is attached to the branch 
of a tree, from whicR^ it hangs, with the 
aperture for the admission of Uie colony 
at the lower apex. The situation thus 
chosen, in addition to the position of the 
aperture, togetlier with its smallness, (for 
it is nbt capable of admitting any thing 
much laiger than the body of the insect,) 
renders the nest impregnable by such ene¬ 
mies as would be likely to covet the larvic 
for food; and, indeed, the strength of the 
fabric itself is a security against the attacks 
of birds, snakes, or even small mammalia. 
The total length of the nest is nine inches; 
the diameter, at the widest part, (where tlie 
bases of the cones join,) six. If the ex- 


! teriial stnicture, and^ the situation of this 
ingenious fabric, demand our admiration, 
its internal structure is still more interest¬ 
ing and wonderful. Six stout layers, or 
floors, .stretch horizontally across, Jiaving 
cells of the usual hexagonal figure, (bm 
of small size,) on their lower siuCaee, ilie 
upper being a smooth platform. I’liesH 
platfonns are not, however, flat; on the 
'coritrary, they are concave, like a watch- 
glass, on their smooth or upper aspect, the 
under or celled one being consequently 
convex, having the centre protruding sud¬ 
denly like a cone, which is sniuotli, without 
cells, and perforated at tlie apex, with an 
aperture corresponding to that of the ex¬ 
ternal envelope, so as to give access from 
story to story. No verbal description, 
however, will convey so good an idea as 
the prefixed sketch, which we have cojiied 
from nature, and which fiiitlifully reprcseiihs 
the internal arrangement of the stories and 
tlieir pendent cells, a portion of the outer 
envelope being purposely cut away. The 
contemplation of me beautiful and inge¬ 
nious, in the works of the lower animals, 
which are guided by unerring instinct in 
I heir labours, should lead on tlie thoughts 
to Him, who has appointed the ways of all, 
and ordained every creature to fulfil its, 
place in creation. M. 



LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 

VII.LAOE I.IIlUARl- IlNAll liAI MIOW. 

Gentlemen,— In the village of Adder- 
bury, which is jileasaiitly silu.ited on the 
road leading from Oxford to Umihurv, 
about 19 miles from the former place, arid 
three from the latter, and v, hich, according 
to the last censifs, contained a population 
of 1,368 souls, arc two of those usefiil in¬ 
stitutions, Yilluge Book Societies. One is 
supported by the clergyman, and the 
principal inhabitants, who pay an admis¬ 
sion lee of fifteen shillings, and an an¬ 
nual subscription of ten shillings; and 
the other is intended for the poor, who 
rcccife their books, through the kindness 
of a lady, on paying a subscription of one 
penny per mouth. The grst library con¬ 
sists chiefly of voyages and travels, natu¬ 
ral history, ancient* history, biography, 
works on the arts and sciences, &c.; but 
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all political books, as well as those; worse 
than useless publications, novels, arc ex¬ 
cluded. There are also some of the pe¬ 
riodicals, which tend so much to the im¬ 
provement of the present age, taken in 
monthly. The other library is composed 
of a jwliciuus selection of the volumes 
[iiiblished by the Religious Tract Society, 
and also of a number of others of a simi¬ 
lar kind and tendency. The book-case, 
containing the first library, is kept in a’ 
school-room, which is used on Sundays 
fur the Sunday-school, and, during the 
• week, is ai)])ropriated to the education of 
poor girls, w'ho belong to Adderbury and 
its hamlet, Milton. The books are ex¬ 
changed oil inondays and Wednesdays, 
when the secretary (who acts gratuit¬ 
ously) or one oj the committee, goes to 
unlock the library for the purpose, at 
half-past six o’clock in the evening. 
This, then, brings me to the principal 
object of my present cuinmunication. 

On monday evening, the 17t.h of No¬ 
vember last, as the members ol the 
Adderbury Book Society were at their 
library, they had the gratification of wit¬ 
nessing that rare phenomenon of nature, 
a lunar iris, or rainbovi'. It was visible 
for about ten minutes, betw'cen seven and 
eight o’clock. The moon had passed the 
full on the day jircceding, had then arisen 
upwards of two hours, and was shining 
in majestic splendour. The iris was 
formed by the refraction of the moon’s 
rays irom a cold drizzling mist, or rain, 
which w'as falling at the time to the west 
of t ho spectators; the moon, of course, 
heiug to the east of them, or in the oppo¬ 
site direction. The arch was perfectly 
formed, and presented a faint white, oc¬ 
casionally tinged with the colours of the 
solar rainbow. The writer of this article 
has had the pleasure of seeing tw'o of 
^these unusual occurrences; the other 
happening in June, 1833, while he was 
returning from Deddingtoii to this vil¬ 
lage, between ten and eleven o’clock, 
after attending a locture^on optics, deli¬ 
vered by a gentleman, who w^s then 
lecturing in this neighbourhooil, and who 
had that evening introduced the subject 
of lunar rainbows in the course of his 
lecture, and had spoken of the rarity of 
their lyipearance. 

In the Philosojihical Transactions for 
1783, there is an account of themf eoin- 
miiiiicated by Maruiaduke Tiinstall, Esq., 
who states tha^ Aristotle is said to have 
observed two of these remarkable plie- 
notnena. Dr. Plot* also mentions the 


rircuinstaiice of Aristotle’s seeing two; 
but adds, that these were all he observed 
ill ujiwards of fifty years. Plot states 
rtiis in his Natural History of Oxford¬ 
shire, chap. I, par. 7, where be describes 
an iris lunaris, as seen by himself at Ox¬ 
ford, on the 23d of November, 176^, 
about seven o’clock in the evening. 
There is another mentioned by a writer 
ill the “ Gentleman’s Mkgazine,” for 
August, 1688, as being seen at Stoke 
Newin^on. ^ C. P. 


• ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. No 2. 

THE I10USEH0I.D-PUM1* AND BAROMITER. 

It was long, sujiposed by pbilusophers, 
that water rose in a pump because “ na¬ 
ture abhors a vacuum,” or, in oilier words, 
because there can be no empty space. 
This dogma being received as a principle, it 
was stated, that as the air contained in the 
cylinder of a pump was exhausted by 
suction in the progress of raising tiie 
piston, the water must necessanly occupy 
us place. It was, however, accidentally 
discovered, in the early part of the 17th 
century, that water could not be raised in 
a pump when the sucker or piston was 
more than thirty-two feet above the surface 
of the water. 

The shortest and least troublesome way 
of explaining this phenomenon was, to 
state, that nufure did not abhor a va¬ 
cuum to a greater height than thirty-two 
feet. This explanation, if such it may be 
cafleQ, satisfied a great many persons who 
esteemed themselves philosophers. But 
the celebrated Galileo entertained sonie 
doubt of the truth of the dogma, and sug¬ 
gested to Torricefli, who had been his 
pupil, that some other cause might pro¬ 
bably be found, which would be more sa- 
tis&ctory. Torricelli commenced the in¬ 
vestigation, and, after having performed a 
series of experiments, was hsi to suspect 
that water could no9 rise in an exhausted 
tube to a greater height that tliirty-two 
feet, because it then exactly counterpoised 
tlie pressure of a column of atmospherii- 
air, having a base of the same dimensions. 
But this explanation being correct, mercury 
ought t(f rise in an exhausted tube to the 
height of about thirty inches, for mercury 
is about thirteen and a half times hea¬ 
vier tlian water. 

Torricelli made an experiment to prove 
if it were so, and the experiment succeeded. 
The same experiment may be easily tried 
by the reader. 
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Take a glass tube, having one end herme¬ 
tically sealed, and, filling it with mercury, 
place the open end in a chp containing the 
same metal, being careful that no air shall 
enter the tube. It will be found that the 
mercuiy will remain suspended in the 
tube to the height of about tliirty inches 
from the surface of the metal in the cup, 
and will tliere lemain stationaiy. In tliis 
position the mercury in the tube exerts ex¬ 
actly the same }^essure upon that in the 
cup, as the atmosphere itself. It is there¬ 
fore evident, that ^ by deternvning the pres¬ 
sure of tlie mercui'y upon a base of any 
extent, wc shall discover the pressure^-of 
the atmosphere. Jn this way it has been 
pioved that the atmosphere has a pressure 
uf about fifteen pounds upon every square 
inch. 

The principle of the household or lift¬ 
ing pump may be further illustrated by an 
allusion to the following diagram. 



W represents the well from which tlie 
water is to be drawn. V is a valve at the 
end of the cylinder opening upwards: and 
A is a Valve in the piston, also opening 
upwards. Both tliese fit the openings 
closely when the pump- is at rest, but are 
easily moved by a pressure from below. 

To explain the process by which tlie 
pump has the power of raising water, let 
us imagine the piston to be brought to the 
bottom of the cylinder. As die piston is 
drawn up, a vacuum is left in the cylinder 


' beneath, for the air cannot rush in, as the 
' valve A only opens* upwards. But the 
usual pressure is exerted on the surface, of 
the water, and as there is no air in the 
cylinder to oppose it, the water rises, and 
occupies the place from which the^air has 
been excluded. When the piston is forced 
downwards, die lower valve V, is closed, 
and the resistance" of the water opens the 
,upper ralve A, dirough which it, of 
course, rushes.- When the piston is again 
elevated, the water is drawn upwards, and 
makes its escape tlirough the spout. A;s 
the pressure of a column of water, Uiirty- 
two feet liigh, is exactly equal to the pres¬ 
sure of an atmospheric column of the 
same base, water cannot be ever raised in 
a pump to a greater height. 

Torricelli’s discovery, as soon as it was 
known, excited the attention of all the 
philosophers in Europe. V’arious opinions 
were formed, and many of them were, 
widiout investigation, unhesitatingly ex¬ 
pressed. At first the general opinion was 
opposed to the accuracy of his ued actions, 
and the ancient dogma was preferred. It 
was, however, suggested by Descartes and 
Pascal, dial if die suspension of the mer¬ 
cury in the tube was really due to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the mercurial 
column ought to decrease when taken to u 
place at any considerable height above the 
level of the sea, as it w'ould then have 
a less column of air to support. 

Perier, die brother-in-law to Pascal, 
who resided in the mountainous district of 
Auvergne, was engaged to try the experi¬ 
ment, which he did by observing the 
height of the mercury at the bottom of die 
Pay de Dome, a volcanic mountain, and at 
several heights as he ascended. By this 
series of observations, he discovered that 
the height of the mercurial column was 
governed by die column of atmospheric air 
it had to support; for it descended in pro-, 
portion to the height above the level of the 
sea to which it was carried. 

We have not, however, any occasion to 
ascend a high mpuntain to prove the truth 
of Torricelli’s theory. The experiment that 
Perier performed with considerable labour 
on die Pay de Dome, we may make in oujr 
closets, with the assistanc<r of an air-pump. 
Take a tube hermetically sealed at one end, 
and filling it with mercury, invert it over 
a cup containing the same metal'in the 
inannlf already mentioned, and the mer¬ 
cury will immediately fall to that height at 
which it exactly balances ^the pressure of 
the air. Then place the apparatus under 
the receiver of an air-pump, and as the 
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I exhiiustiuii pioce«-(ls mercuiy will fall, I 
I Lecbuse tliere is a decreasing atmospheric 
^ pressure upon the surface of the metallic 
; fluid, and when as much of the air as pos- 
; sible ha^been abstracted, nearly the whole 
of the mercury will fall into the cup. 
This experiment is quite conclusive, and 
demonstratively proves, that a fluid is 
sustained in an exhausted tube, because of 
the pressure which is exerted by the atmo¬ 
sphere upon its exposed surface. 

Soon after Perier had made his cele- 
•brated experiment, it was discovered tliat 
the height of a mercurial column varied in 
the same place, according to the condition 
of the atmosphere. This observation led 
to the use of the mercurial column as a 
barometer or weather gauge, for which pur¬ 
pose it is*still employed. 

It can scarcely have failed to strike the 
mind of the reader, that as tlie fluid falls 
in proportion to the height above the sur¬ 
face of,the earth, to which it is carried, it 
may be employed to measure altitudes. 
The importance of this application was 
appreciated, but at first considerable diffi¬ 
culties were experienced, and many errors 
were observed, for which the observers 
could not account. I)e Luc afterwards 
discovered that they, in a great measure, 
arose from not considering tlie different 
powers of expansion, possessed by mer¬ 
cury and air; for a temperature which 
would greatly expand air, might have no 
influence upon the volume of mercury. 

Many celebrated philosophers have been 
since employed in increasing tlie facility of 
measuring heights by the l^ometer, and 
so successful have they been, that a tra¬ 
veller may now always determine tlie relative 
altitudes of places by its means. 


OLD HUMPHREY ON OLD HOUSES. 

Most people like to look at new 
houses, especially if they have any thing 
remarkable about them; now I like to 
look at an old one. As tp a new house, 
whether it be of brick or stone, fofty or 
low, the builder himself does not know 
who will inhabit it “ Many a slip 
tween cup and 4ip,” says the proverb; 
and many a man, who has a broad house 
built for him, lies in a very narrow one 
by the* time it is completed. Yes! 
as to every new house, who shalF say 
if it will be the mansion of joy or the 
habitation of sorrow ? Who will venture 
to guess if its inhabitants will walk in the 
way that leadeth to eternal life, or hurry 
along the downward road to destruction V 


An old house is a text, nay, may prove 
a sermon to a reflecting old man, oft the 
iftstability of earthly things. He regards 
the broken tiles, the tottering chimnies, 
the cracked window panes, the moulder¬ 
ing walls, and the shattered doors, hang¬ 
ing down on their rusty hinges; and, as 
his eye wanders over the desolate tene¬ 
ment, his thoughts turn Co that crazy 
habitation, his own body,^nd he sjghs as 
he passes on, “ In spite of patching and 
plastering, the pld house giust come down 
at last.” 

^hat a w'orld of pains are taken to 
hide the ravages of time! An old house 
is often made to look like a new one, but 
it’s an old hupse, my friends, after all. 
What if you do ])aint it with fresh paint, 
and point it with new-made mortar; will 
pointing and painting raise up the stoo])- 
ing w'alls, and strengthen the rotten tim¬ 
bers ? No ! no! your plans and contriv¬ 
ances will only answer for a time ; do what 
you will, the old house must come down 
at last. 

I have heard of sad accidents occurring 
when the tenants of old houses have been 
careless in keeping tliem in repair, ahd 
especially when they have neglected to 
take w'arning by the bow’ing walls and 
decaying beams, that the building was 
about to come down altogether. Many 
have begun repairing too late, and some 
have been buried in the ruins of their 
own habitations. It is much the same— 
no I it is much w'orse, when, reckless of 
ouf ifves, or regardless of our health, we 
needlessly run into danger, or live in an 
irregular manner, thereby injuring our 
health; but what,fearful consequences 
follow' when an aged and infirm person 
still calculates on a long life I When the 
hair turning grey, the furrowed brow, the 
loss of teeth, the dim eye, the weakly 
voice, and the faltering step, are all dis¬ 
regarded, till death, like a sweeping 
tempest, suddetily *Bmitea and shakes 
down the time-worn tenement. My aged 
friends, do you think of these things? 
You have had a long lease of it, but for 
all that the old house must come down at 
last. ^ • 

These *crazy tenements of ours are but 
ticklish property, fbr though they are 
teoimted by immortal souls, there is no 
security for tlieir enduring even an hour. 
We caimot make them proof against fire or 
water; nor insure them against plague, 
pestilence, or fiimine; battle, muider, or 
sudden death. How easy it is to talk of 
these things to others, and how hard to 
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bring them home to ourselves. We sp^k 
well and act ill. We paSs ourselves off for 
wise men, when we know that we are 
fools. But whether we think or act wisely 
or weakly, time moves along, and takes us 

along with it. , ■ i 

Every day I feel more and more tliat 1 
am an old man, and that, though the time 
may be delayed a little longer, my remain- I 
ing strength mu^t pass away. Yes! yes! 1 
It is a sure and certain thing, that the old 
house must come down at Jast. 

When I rise in the morning, my cough 
at times troubles me sadly. My appetite 
is not quite what it once wa.s. When 1 
walk abroad, my gait is slower than it used 
to be, and if I drop my stick, I pick it up 
gently. When I sit down to read, 1 am 
fonder than 1 used to be of a large print, 
and my spectacles slide a little furtlier down 
my nose. I love quietness better tlian 
bustle. At niglit, too, my chamber candle¬ 
stick is taken up half an hour earlier than 
it was last year. In short, though I am 
blest, on the whole, with good health, and 
pass for a hale, hearty old man, I do feel, 
as I said before, getting older every day, 
and the trutli oftener comes into my mind, 

« Have a care, Humphrey, for you have 
had many warnings; and so sure as you 
have had them, ffte old house will come ! 
down at last.” 

Do not suppose, my old friends, that be¬ 
cause I thus sijeak, 1 am over anxious for 
you to lose time in beautifying or repairing 
your weather-beaten habitations. It is^ not 
the tenement, but the tenant, that 1 wish 
you to be looking after; and if T begin by 
drawing your attention to the body, it is 
only that I may end lny leading you to the 
preservation of the soul. 

Not that I purpose to weary you with 
ray reflections. No 1 1 wish to call forth 
your own, for one of your own reflections 
on this subject will be more useful to you 
than ten of mine. An hour’s secret com¬ 
munion with your own heart will do you 
more good than listening to me for a whole 
day. 1 want to wind you up, and set you 
going, like a watch; and when I have done 
that, 1 may safely leave you to yourselves. 

Rettaember then that when thq old house 
falls, the tenant has to look out for another 
habitation. Have yob fixed upon yours? 
Is it built on the sands by the sea shore, or 
on a rock ? When the floods rise, and the 
rains beat upon it, will it stand or fall ? Is 
it a poor, perishing, earthly abode, that will 
soon pass away, or a building “ not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens ?” 

If you have thought of these things, you 


iave acted wisely; and if you Imve not, 
hink of tliem now; consult the wise Mas¬ 
ter Builder, and then, though the old house 
must come down at last, you will be receiv¬ 
ed into new and everlasting habit^ons. 


INSECTS.—No. XXXI. 
(Perjcct Mtate.) 


[Magnified Klow Fly. | OlUo, newly tiatctted.l 

At length the insect reaches what, 
Limimiis culls its imago state, because, 
having laid asitlc the rna.sk, and *cast off 
its swaddling bands, and being no longer 
disguised or confioed, or in any respect 
imperfect, it is now a true rjmresentation 
or image of its species. Inis state is 
generally referred to, when an insect is 
spoken of without the restricting terms, 
larva or pupa. 

Singular as arc the transformations of 
insects, w'e need not wonder that some of 
the metamorphoses described by the an¬ 
cient poets were rlcemed possible. Ut- • 
terly ignorant, as they w'erc. of facts 
already stated, the change of a cater¬ 
pillar into a butterfly would be likely to 
stagger an objector, who affirmed that 
they could not take place. Even Sir 
Theodore Murgernc, the editor of Mouf- 
fet’s work on insects, inferred, not two 
centuries ago, “ that if animals are trans¬ 
muted, so may metals.” The doctrine 
of the metempsychosis—transinigratiun 
of souls from body to body—jierhaps 
took its rise from the metamorphoses of 
insects. A plausible argument in its 
favouf might be derived mom the seem¬ 
ing revivification of the dead chrysalis; 
and its apparent reassumptiori of life 
might be considered as owing to its re¬ 
ceiving for its tenant' the soul of some 
criminal, doomed to animate an insect of 
similar habits with those which,.had de¬ 
filed his human tenement. The Insti¬ 
tutes of Menu say, ** A priest who has 
drank wine, shall migrate into a moth or 
fly, feeding on ordiirec He who steals 
the gold of a priest shall pass a thou¬ 
sand times into the bodies of spiders. 
If a man shall steal honey, he shall be 
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born a ^^roal gnat; if oil, an 

oil-drinking beetlo; if salt, a cicada; if 
ail household utensil, an ichneumon 
Thanks be to God that we are not 
shroiidec^ in such darkness; the gospel 
baa brought life and immortality to lignt. 
At the present day, indeed, the trans- 
foriDatious of insects, as they are called, 
have lost that excess of the marvellous 
which might once have furnished argu¬ 
ments for ancient dreams and fictions; 
and, wonderful as they are, they ouglit 
rather to be termed a series ctf aevelu{)- 
incnts. A caterpillar is not, in fact, a 
simple, but a compound animal, contain¬ 
ing in it the germ of the future butterfly, 
inclosed in what will be the case of ihe 
pupa, which is itself included in the 
three or more skiffs, one over the other, 
tliat will successively cover the larva. 
As this increases in size, these points 
expand, present themselves, and are, in 
turn, thrown o(f, until at length the per¬ 
fect insect, which had been concealed in 
the succession of masks, is displayed in 
its genuine form. That this is the satis¬ 
factory explanation of the phenomena, 
1ms been fdly proved by several anato¬ 
mists 

If, however, all this has in it nothing 
miraculous, it is still calculated to fill us 
with astonishment and admiration. Rea¬ 
son is indeed confoimded at the thought, 
that a larva, at first no thicker than a 
^ thread, includes its own threefold, or 
sometimes eightfold coverings; the case 
of a chr^'salis, and a butterfly, all curi¬ 
ously folded in each other, with an ap[>a- 
latiis of vessels for breathing and digest¬ 
ing, of nerves for sensation, and of mus¬ 
cles for moving; and that these various 
Hrrms of existence will undergo their 
suci-essive evolutions, by the aid of a few 
leaves received into its stomach. And 
sUll less are we able to comprehend how 
this organ should at one time be capable 
of digesting leaves, at another only hdney; 
how one while a silky fluid should be 
secreted, at another none; \)r how Organs 
essential at one period to the existenrie of 
the insect, should at another be cast off, 
and the whole system which supported 
them vanish! 

Just after its exclusion, the insect is 
weak, so4I, and languid; all its parts are 
covered with moisture, and, if wingedi its 
wdngs bear so little the appearance, 
either in shape, size, or colour, which 
they are about t(J assumeTthat it might 
be taken for a creature only partially 


fnrmed, rather thun one in the most 
vigorous state of life. If it be a beetle, 
its»cly\ra, or wiirg-cases, instead of cover¬ 
ing tire buck of the abdomen, are folded 
over the breast ; their substance is soft 
and leathery, anil their «hite colour ex¬ 
hibits no traces of the several tints which 
are to adorn them. If the insect be a 
biitterfly’^, or a moth, the whrgs, instead 

being of their subsequent size, and 
variegated and painted with a varit:ty of 
lines and markings, are, in large specie, 
scarcely bigger^han the ITltle finger nail, 
fdlliii^ over the sides of the trunk, and of 
a dmi muddy colour, in which no dis¬ 
tinct cliaracters can be traced. If the 
excluded insect is a bee, or a fly, its 
I whole skin is wl!ite,aud looks fleshy, and 
quite unlike the coloured hairy crust 
which it will become in an hour or two; 
and the wings, instead of being a thin, 
transparent, expanding film, are con¬ 
tracted into a thick, opaque, wrinkled 
mass. 

These symptoms of debility and imper¬ 
fections, however, in most cases, speedily 
vanish. The insect, fixing itself on 
tlie spoils of the pupa, or some other 
coiiveiiicut neighbouniig support, first 
stretches out one organ and then another; 
the moisture of its skin eva))orates, the 
texture becomes firm, the colours come 
forth ill all their beauty, the hairs and 
scales ussuuie their natural position; and 
the wings, expanding, extend often to 
five or six times their former size, exhi¬ 
biting,* as if by magic, cither the thin 
transjiarent membranes of the bee or fly, 
the painted and scaly films of the butter¬ 
fly or moth, or the coloured shells of the 
beetle. * 

All this w'as witnessed with regard to 
a very interesting and beautiful butterfly, 
by an eminent naturalist, who says, “ The 
pupa of this, being brought to me by a 
friend, I had the pleasure to see it leave 
its puparium. With gieat care 1 placed it 
on my arm, where it kept pacing about 
for the space of more thdn an hour; when 
all its parts appearing consolidated and 
developed, and the animal perfect in 
beauty, 1 secured it, though not without 
great reluttance, for my cabinet, it being 
the only living specipien of this fine fly 1 
had ever seen. To observe how gradual, 
and yet how rapid, was the development 
of the parts anu organs, and particularly 
of the wings, and the perfect coming 
forth of the colours and spots, as the sun 
gave vigour to it, was an interesting speo 
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tacle. At first it was unable to elevate 
or even move its win^s, but their nuriie* 
rous cong^re^ations and folds gri*d(ii))ly 
yielded, t'll they had gained their greatest 
extent, and the film between all the nerv- 
ures became tense. The ocelli, and 
spots, and bars, which appeared at first 
as but gf^rmes or rudiments of what they 
were to be, grew with the growing wing, 
and shone forth at its complete expansioe 
in fuU magriittde and beauty.” 

To you, then, reader, it may be said, 

" AikI Shalt nuniherli with the dead, 

No other state of beiiix know 1 

And sliall no future morrow shed 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 

“ Is this the bound of power Divine, 

To animate an insect frame ? 

Or shall not He who moul/led thine. 

Wake at hU will the vital llaine T 
(!o, mortal, in thy reptile state, 

Enougii to know to thee is given ; 

Go, and the ji>yful triitli relate; 

Kruil ciiild of earth I higli lieir of heaven.” 

But this thou canst only do, in its 
highest and noblest sense, through faith, 
which is in Christ Jesus. 


LOVE OF HOME. 

Love of home is planied deep in llie na¬ 
ture of man. Tlie finger of God points to 
liome,and says to us all, There is the place to 
find your earthly joy. Shall we ap^real to 
itie testimony ot those who have sought 
joy elsewhere or have tried to find happi¬ 
ness in the world ? We have but one an¬ 
swer from them all—that the search has 
been fruitless. 

Who aspires to a loftier elevitihn of 
honour, than that attained by Burke ? And 
yet lie says, he would not give one peck of 
refuse wheat for all that is called fame in 
this world. 

What is the declaration of Byron, after 
having drained tlie cup of earthly pleasure 
to its dregs ? It is, That his life lias been 
passed in wretchedness, and that he longs 
to rush into the thickest of the battle, that 
he may terminate his miserable existence 
by a sudden death. 

And Cliesterfielil, with rank, wealth, 
talent, polish, and power, after having 
stood, for half a century, the brightest lu- 
minaiy in all the European circles of ele¬ 
gance and fashion, has left his mhst decisive 
testimony of the heawlessness and empti¬ 
ness of all those joys he had so eagerly 
pursued. 

As we go through this world of trial and 
of change, we can find our only joy in a life 
of faith in the Lord J esus Christ, and do¬ 
mestic peace. Our fire-sides must be our 


siincriiarics, our refuge from misfortunes, 
our clioice rctresft from the world. It 
is not essential to the happy hpme) that 
there should be the luxiiiy of the carpeted 
flour, the riclily cushioned sof^ the soft 
sliade of the astral lamp. These elegancies 
gild the apartments, but they reach not tlie 
iieart. It is neatness, order, piety, and a 
cheerful heart, which makes home that 
sweet paradise it is so often found to be. 
There is joy as real, as heartfelt, by the 
cottage fire-side, as in the most splendid 
saloons of wcaltli and refinement. 

- ♦ - 

A CAUTION AGAINST PRESUMPTION, 

There is no encouragement for us to 
continue in sin, because of the falls of 
good men. If Dawd falls^ he must 
begin afresh, repent anew, cry, like a 
poor sinner who had never repented 
before, “ Have mercy upon me, O (iod, 
according to thj^ luving-kindness; ac¬ 
cording unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions,” 
Psairn li. 1. “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me,” Psalm li. It). If Peter falls, 
he is not to presume, “ Oh, I have been 
a believer, 1 cannot finally fall away :”— 
he must go cut and weep bitterly. If 
Job falls, his former hearing, profession, 
knowledge, are as nothing; he must 
begin again, he must learn to abhor him¬ 
self, and repent in dust and ashes. I 
urge this with earnestness. The doe- 
trines of grace, which are the very glory 
of the gospel, must not be perverted into 
encouragements to licentiousness. Mis¬ 
takes on tliis point are not nncommon. 
There are some who say to themselves, 
“ Oh, I have heard of God, I know the 
plan of salvation, I have correct views of 
divine truth, I have heard the most emi¬ 
nent ministers; surely, 1 am not a babe 
in Christ: no need for me to be laying 
again the foundation of repentance from 
dead works.” But if yotir knowledge 
and <hearirig,''wilh your profession and 
attainments, have not kept you from re¬ 
turning to sin, you have need to repent, 
quite as much as, perhaps more than, 
that poor sinner, who, for the first time, 
is smiting upon his breast and crying, 
“ God be merciful to me a «smner 1" 
Li4te xviii. 13.— Hamhleton. 
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THE PORCUPINE ANT-EATER. 
Among the many curious animals which 
the country of New Ilolhmd presents to 
the notice of the scientific, there are none 
Aioij^ singular in appearance than the por¬ 
cupine ant-eater, {echidna histrix.') 

In many of its anatomical details it 
closely approximates to the omithorhyn- 
chus, of which we gave an amount in^No. 
52 of tliis publication ; it differs, how¬ 
ever, in habits, manners, and external cha¬ 
racters. 

The ornithorhynclfus is aquatic in its 
habits, pursuing its food in lakes and 
sluggish sheets of water ; on the contrary, 
the echidna is entirely terrestrial. It passes 
the greatest portion of its existence in defp 
burrows, which it constructs with great 
facility, being we^ provided with in¬ 
struments for scooping or shovelling the 
earth. Its food consist? of insects and 
their larva", together with worms, which it 
vot. iir. 


tales, like the great,ant-eater, with its 
tongue. 

Tlie external character of this remark¬ 
able creature may be thus detailed. The 
muzzle is elongated into a projecting nar¬ 
row beak-like snout, cleft at the extremity 
by a small mouth, unfurnished with teeth. 
I’he nostrils are oval; *the eye is small; 
from the base of this beak-like snout the 
forehead rises obliquely upwimls, and is 
covered with bristly hair. The limbs are 
of enormous strength and tliickness; the 
fore feet being divided into five hoof-like 
flat, blunt claws, reminding one of those 
of the chlamyphorus 8f South America; 
the inner claw is the smallest. 

No better instrument could be devised 
for burrowing into the earth, or for tearing 
up the nests of ants, and other insects, on 
which the creature feeds. The hind feet 
consist also of five claws, of which the 
first is short, and rises like a tliumb at the 
£ 
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junction of the foot to the limb; the other 
four‘are of enormous iSngth, and propor¬ 
tionately stout, taking a curved directibn 
outwards. Of these four, the first is the 
longest, the rest decrease in due gradation. 
From the base of the claws to the union of 
the foot with the limb, both before and be¬ 
hind, the interval is very trifling, so that 
the foot appears as if made up of claws 
alone.^ The g^tneral shape of the body is 
broad'and compressed, and not unlike that 
of a hedge-hog^; a reserpblance the more 
striking, from the nature of the clothing on 
its upper surface, which consists 9 f an 
impenetrable phalanx of bristling spines, 
much longer and stouter than those of the 
hedge-hog, much harder and firmer than 
those of the porcupine. They are directed 
obliquely upwards, converging in a middle 
line down the back, and acted upon by a 
strong muscular expansion beneath the 
skin. The under surface and limbs are 
merely covered with stiff hairs. The tail 
is short and broad, and armed above, like 
the rest of the upper surface, with a 
rosette of formidable spines. Rolled up 
like the hedgehog, the echidna, when at¬ 
tacked, presents to his enemy a chevaux de 
frise of spines wliich defy his assaults. 

In the second part of tlie Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London, for 1B34, 
p. 23, we find a notice of one of these 
animals, which a gentleman was endea¬ 
vouring to bring to England, no living spe¬ 
cimen having yet been seen in Europe. 
The subjoined extract, which we take tlie 
liberty of making, may not be Uninter¬ 
esting . 

“A note from Lieut. Breton, Corre¬ 
sponding Member of the Zoological So¬ 
ciety, was read, giving an account of an 
echidna, which lived with him for some 
time in New Holland, and survived a part 
of the voyage to England. The animal 
was captured by him on the Blue Moun¬ 
tains ; it is now very uncommon in tlie 
colony of New Soitth Wales. lie regards 
it as being of its size the strongest quad¬ 
ruped in existence. It burrows readily, 
but he knows not to what depth. Previous 
to embarkation this individual was fed on 
ant eggs and milk, and when on board, its 
diet was, egg chopped small with liver and 
meat. It drank mu«:h water. Its mode of 
eating was very curious, the tongue being 
used at some times in the manner of that 
of the chameleon, and at others in that in 
which a mower uses his scythe, the tongue 
being curved laterally, and the food, as it 
were,swept into the mouth. There seemed 


to be an adhesive substance on the tongue, 
by which the food was drawn in. The 
animal died suddenly off Cape Horn, 
whilst die vessel was amidst the ice; per¬ 
haps in consequence of the cold, but not 
improbably on account of the eggs with 
which it was fed being extremely bad.” 

The arrival of the echidna and the 
omithorhynchus alive in Europe, would 
prove highly gratifying to all scientific na¬ 
turalists, much connected with their habits 
and structure yet remaining to be cleared 
up. M. 

REFLECTIONS OF A WORKING MAN. 

My Madge had an elderly neighbour, a 
widow woman, poor as to the things of this 
world, but rich in Cod’s gracd, and hea¬ 
venly hope and consolation. This neigh- 
l)Our, by what some call “ good luck,” 
but what I call God’s good providence, 
got into a nice, snug, alms-house, at some 
distance, where, living in the fear of the 
Lord, and trusting in Christ continually, 
she enjoyed that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding. 

One afternoon, this summer, my Madge 
took it into her head to go with two of her 
children, to see her old neighbour, who 
had often asked her; for Madge is not one 
to go visiting where she is never invited ; 
and 1 was to leave work a little earlier 
in the evening, and go and fetch them 
home. 

The afternoon was uncommonly fine; 
the sky had colours in it, that none but the 
Lord of life and glory could have placed 
there; and the angels in heaven, 1 should 
think, could not have looked straight at the 
sun, without holding up their wings before 
their faces. When evening came, thinks I 
to myself, “ I’ll fetch a bit of a compass 
round the lanes, and so lengthen my walk, 
for,” thinks I, “ Madge will have a world 
to talk about, for she is a jewel at keeping 
it up when she begins: her old neighlMur, 
too, is pretty much like her ; so they shall 
have it out.” ‘ 

It was on a thursday, which is market- 
day, and as 1 passed a public-house 
on the road, there s^t, on horseback, a 
youngster chap, with a glass of brandy 
and water in his liand. He seemed very 
much at his ease, for he sat a Jittle side¬ 
ways like, with one leg stretched out very 
low in the stirrup, and the other cocked 
up almost as high as the flap of the .«addle. 
1 should not have known the liquor he 
was drinking froip ale, had it not been for 
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the silver spoon in it, jvith which he was 
trying to crush a lump of sugar against 
the side of the glass. 

Thinks I to myself, ** that young fellow 
is not OTer-wise, for he has only come 
a mile from the town, and is baiting al¬ 
ready ; he is kindling a fire inside of him, 
that will want some more brandy and 
water to quench before he gets many miles 
further.” When I got nearer, I saw that he 
was quite tipsy, and his face almost as 
the sun in a misty morning. Thinks 1 to 
myself, “that is not the first glass of 
brandy and water, by a many, that he has 
taken to-day: he looks as fierce as a 
fighting cock, now he’s on horseback, but, 
for all that, if 1 had him to walk with me, 
I’d leave him far enough behind, before 1 
got to tlie alms-hoirses. 

The sight of the young fellow, and his 
red face, and the brandy and water, set me 
a-thinking aliout the time wlien 1 was a 
great deal too fond of a drop 6f spirits my¬ 
self; and I thought, as I walked on, 

“ what a good day that was for Madge and 
I, when I first saw the Temperance bill 
posted against the wall. If it had not 
been for that bill, mayhap 1 should never 
have gone to a Temperance meeting, and 
then I should never, I fear, have had the 
comforts I have now about me,nor have seen 
Madge and my children so well clad, nor 
had what I have now got in the savings’ 
bank.” Well, 1 mused over these things, 
t and thought too what a poor blind creature 
I must have been, not to see how much I 
was spiting myself when 1 drank gin, and 
rum, and brandy: and then 1 felt tliankful 
to God for his goodness to me, in opening 
my eyes, and said over to myself the text 
in Isaiah, “ I will bring the blind by a way 
that tliey knew nut; I will lead tliem 
in paths that they have not known ; I will 
make darkness light before them, and 
crocked things straight. These things will 
1 do unto them, and not forsake them.” 

liy this time 1 had got to the turn in the 
lane where Dr. Chase lives, in the white 
house, with the yew-trees before it cuf^into 
shapes odd and ugly enough to frighten 
any body on a moonshiny night who 
didn’t know what they were. I heard the 
trampling of horse's feet, coming belter 
skelter, at a pretty rate behind me, and, 
looking ba^k, there 1 saw the young fellow 
that 1 had left drinking the brandy a^d 
water, riding along, neck-or-nothing, like 
a mad thing. You may be sure I lost no 
time in turning the «omer of the lane, and 
in screwing myself up close against the 
hedge; “for,” thinks I,’“ this drunkard 


will make no more of riding over me, than 
if 1 were a good* tall thistle, or a ‘dock 
root.”" 

In half a minute the horse dashed round 
the comer, and off went the young fellow 
from the saddle; but that was not the 
worst of it, for his foot was fast in one of 
the stirrups, and his head went thumping 
against the ground like a foot-ball. It 
Vasn't a moment for me to ^^d stilly when 
a fellow-sinner was in danger of being sud¬ 
denly plunged iyto an eternal world; so I 
ran, hallooing after die horse, hoping soon 
to make somebody hear. It so happened, 
that % double team was coming along the 
lane ; and so what with the impediment of 
the wagon and horses, and the exertions of 
the wagoner, the horse was stopped, and 
the foot of the young fellow got out of the 
stirrup. But this wasn’t done without a 
world of trouble; for the horse, frightened, I 
nickon, at the young chap dangling at his 
side, dashed against the wagon, knocked 
oif the skin from his shoulder, and limped 
as if he had been lamed for life. The 
wagoner caught the reins of the horse, and 
1 lifted up the poor young fellow to get his 
foot from die stirrup. 1 never saw a head 
and face cut so in all my life. 

Leaving a lad with the lame horse and 
the team, the wagoner and I carried the 
young fellow back to the white house: he 
was more like a dead thing than a living 
man. The doctor happened to be at home, 
and he cut half the luair off the young fel¬ 
low’s head to get at his wounds, and I ve¬ 
rily Isilifeved, though the doctor said others 
wise, that he would never open his eyes 
again in this sinful world. In two hours’ 
time, however, he was sufficiently reco¬ 
vered to call the nurse ugly names for not 
bringing out his horse that he might ride 
home. 

As 1 left the house, I thought to myself, 
that Madge would wonder what was be¬ 
come of me; so 1 put my liest leg foremost 
after 1 had just spokeif a word to the lad 
who had been left with the team. 

Well, thinks I, this comes of drinking 
brandy and water: I have often reckoned 
up how much I have saved by not spend¬ 
ing my money in spirit*, but 1 forgdt to 
reckon ho'v*much I have saved in keeping 
out of scrapes. Let me see, now there 
is this poor fellow who lies at Doctor 
Chase’s, 1 warrant he has drunk, at the 
least, half a dozen glasses of brandy and 
water, or something next door to it, in the 
course of the day. That will amount to 
three shillings, if I reckon them at six¬ 
pence a glass. Then his horse is lam^, 
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most likely, for many a <lay to come; if I 
put'him down at a ceuple of pounds, it 
will be under the mark. Then thefe’s ilie 
doctor’s bill, and if the doctor can put his 
patient again on his legs, sound wind and 
limb, for a couple of pounds more, he will 
do what I take it few doctors would be 
able to do. Then if I reckon a trifle for 
the young fellow’s time, though I won’t go 
to rate that verv high, seeing that few drunk^ 
ards "occupy themselves to much pur- 

} )ose ; putting all together, if I let him off 
or five pounds* 1 shall not be over hard 
upon liim. Thinks 1 to myself, what rap¬ 
ing and scraping there is in the world, be¬ 
fore a man can get together five pounds in 
an honest way ; and then, thinks I again, if 
I was to get into such a scrape, and it was 
to cost me five pounds, what a life Madge 
would lead me! She is as decent a wo¬ 
man, though 1 say it, as any that walks in 
shoe-leather; but for all that, whenever 1 
have played the fool, 1 have always feared 
her more than any body else in the world, 
ding dunging it in niy ears, and letting me 
have no peace till 1 had confessed my folly, 
and promised to keep my cup more upriglit 
another time. Well, thinks 1, this young 
fellow has made a five-pound job of it, to 
say nothing of the pain lie has to endure, 
and remorse of conscience too, if there be 
any feeling in him, and 1 sliall be more 
thankful for the future that I am a member 
of the Temperance Society, than 1 ever was 
yet. 

Tn this manner I kept musing and talk¬ 
ing to myself, as I made tlic best oWn^ way 
to tlie alms-houses, when who should 
come across me but Sara I’ctcrs! When 
Sam worked with me at our shop, we used 
to call him “ Sobersides,” because lie spoke 
up against druiikuiincss, and wouldn’t join 
us in drinking, or go with us to the 
|)ublic-house, though, in ruy heart, 1 re- 
■spected him not a bit the less for it. 
After tliat he left us, and 1 hadn’t dropt 
upon him fora matter of two years, to talk 
with him, for he shyed me, or, as the folks 
say, “ cut ” me, whenever wc met. 1 Jeing 
full of what had taken place at Doctor 
Cha.se’s door, I spoke first to Sam, think¬ 
ing,' mayhap, he’ll be for tipping me the 
go-bye, if 1 don’t stop him. * 

“ S ini,” says how are you ? you 
may venture to speak to me, for. I shall 
neither eat you nor drink you.” 

“ How are you, John ?” replied Sam, 
civilly, but yet as if he was not over anxious 
to have any thing to do with me. 

Now, knowing that 1 had left off tippling, 

I felt bold. Often enough have 1 heard 


that the strongest armour is that which a 
man wears within his bosom; and sure 
enough when a man knows himself in tlie 
right, he doesn’t shuftle in his replies, and 
blink and shirk out of sight, he does 
when ashamed of himself. 

“ Sam,” says I, again looking up at him, 

I don’t go to the Black Bull now, as 1 
used to do.” 

. “ Perhajis not,” says Sam, “ mayhap 
the Red Cow may give better milk just 
nowmeaning that a better tap might be 
at the sign of the Red Cow than at the 
sign of the Black Bull. 

“ You’re rather hard upon me, Sam,” 
says I, though I know that 1 deserve it; 
but, to tell you the truth, I am a temper¬ 
ance man now, and bring home what I 
get to my Madge, instead of fouling it 
away in giving it to the landlady of tlic 
Black Bull. I am better in my health, we 
have got comforts about us, and a few 
pounds in the savings’-bank against a rainy 
day.” 

Sara turned quick upon me, with a 
sharpish look, as if he wanted to know 
whether I was telling him a lie ; but, not 
reading a lie in iny face, he began to 
inquire all about the matter. So 1 told him 
how many things he had said had stuck 
close to me, and how I saw the temperance 
bill against Uie wall, and went to tlie meet¬ 
ing ; and how the man that stood up there 
told us that three-fourths of the crime, po¬ 
verty, and wretchedness of the country, 
came at first from drunkenness; that drunk¬ 
enness brought about one-half of the mad¬ 
ness into the land,and that intemperance was 
as unsparing as death; and, last of all, 
that I signed my name to tlic paper, and 
became a temperaneo man. 

^Vhell I liad finished iny story, I held 
out my hand to Sam, saying, 1 was not 
asliamed to coiir(>ss that whut he.had said 
ill old times had done me good, and thkt 1 
verily believed, if it had not been for him, 

I should never have troubled my head 
about the temperance bill on the wall. 

S^m did hot speak a word, and this set 
me a wondering till 1 looked at him 
out of the corner of my eyes, and I then 
saw that he seemed very thoughtful, as if 
he was a little overcome with what I had 
aid ; and if 1 ever saw a tear roll down a 
man’s face in my life, I saw «ne on the 
cheek of Sam Peters. God above, who 
formed us, only knows our hearts; but as 
far as a poor short-sighted sinner is at 
liberty to judge, I sflould say that Sam 
Peters is a kind-hearted, God-fearing, 
Christian man. He wrung me by the 
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hand as 1 luFt him to/urn into the alms¬ 
houses, sa 3 'ing he must have some talk 
with me another time. 

In coming home with Madge, I told her 
all iiboui the young chap at Doctor Chase's, 
and some sharp things popped out of my 
mouth against him; and 1 rattled away at a 
strange rate about my own leaving off 
drinking, tdl IMadge, who is as keen as a 
hawk in seeing what is what, saw that I' 
was over hard on the young fellow, and 
mighty vain-glorious about myself; nor did 
• she forget to tell me soon after what she 
thought; for trust her to keep her tongue 
quiet when she thinks she can do me good 
by talking. I had raised my voice pretty 
high in scolding one of the chddren, for I 
had told him, as we went along a narrow 
pathway,*to take care of the mud on one 
sifle, and he had got into the gutter on the 
other. 

‘ ‘ Vou needn’t snubb the little creature 
fur doing just the same thing that you do 
yourself,” said she, 

,‘What’s corning now?” thinks I, look¬ 
ing at niy own shoes, for 1 didn’t know 
wlie her 1 mightn’t have put my foot into 
the time puddle. 

“sWhat 1 mean is,” says Madge, “tliat 
III trying to keep out of one fault, you get 
into another. It’s all very well for you to 
keep from the puljlic-hou.se, and from 
drmkin g spirits ; hut that’s no reason why 
you should be bitter ag.iinst any body, 
and puff off yourself: for, after all, you 
have done no nrore than wiiat every 
cbrj.stian man is bound to do.” 

These words put an end to my vapour¬ 
ing about myself, for I felt tliat INladgc 
was right, though I didn’t like to tell her 
so, lest she sshuidd carry her chin a little 
higher than ho ought to do. When we 
got home at night, thinks 1 to myself, that 
w.is ra th(T a cute lesson that JMadge gave 
%e; and when at ])rayer time 1 opened 
the Bible to road the chapter, which was 
the second in Romans, the very first verse 
went to my heart,for it .seemed as if the 
words were written for rrib more •than for 
any body else. “ Terhefore thou art inex¬ 
cusable, O man, whosoever thou art tliat 
judgest: for whiircin thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself; for thou that 
judgest, docst the same things.” 

“ W\*1I,” thinks I, after 1 had got up 
from my knees, “ with God’s gi'ai)g and 
olessing. I’ll look a little sharper after 
myself for the future, and be more mer¬ 
ciful to others.’^ 

It was an odd thing, but odd things 
will happen sometimes, that the very next 


day I again fell in with Sara Peters, who 
held out his hanti instead of shying pie, as 
be fl.sed to do. Sam convinced me that 
1 had risen in his estimation; and this 
made me rise in my own. I was aware 
of it at the time, but could not help it. 

“ John,” says Sam to me, as we walked 
along the same way together, “ 1 have been 
thinking, since I met you yesterday, about 
your being a temperance man ; but 1 can’t 
make it out at all, why s^ing a piece of 
paper should have made you a sober 
man, when alP the good* advice you have 
had, and all the scrapes that the love of 
drRik has got you into, failed to do it. 
Didn’t you often go to the house of God 
on a sabUitli-dny ?” 

“ Yes,” say? I, “ before I took to druik- 
ing.” 

“Well, then,” says Sam, “didn’t you 
hear a good deal of scripture read sabbath 
after sabliath ? and ditin’t you learn that 
nodiuiikard sliall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven ? and didn’t you hear warning after 
warning to flee from the fleshly lusts that 
war against the soul ?’’ 

“ Yes, to be sure I did,” says I. 

“ Well, then,” says Sam, “ J c.m’t un¬ 
derstand why, if the fear of God’s wrath 
didn’t keep you from diunkenness, that the 
fear of breaking your tenipenuiee oath 
should.” 

“ I’ll tell you,” says 1, “ how I think 
it was. 1 iieard a good deal against 
druukeunes.s, sure enough; but then when 
I went to the puhlic-liunse, or began to 
diink a glass of gin, 1 never meant to 
be a drunkard, so that the cap seemed 
never to fit me. It was the drunkard 
that was not to go to heaven, but I always 
intended to be rhoderate; and when, by 
little and little, I drank more and more, I 
was fool enough to leave ofl" going to a 
place of worship allogether. Now, at the 
temperance meeting it was pointed out to 
me in a way that 1 couldn’t mistake, that 
the safest way wa* not to take the first 
glass, or to venture on the path of the 
drunkard. These principles are in the 
Bible, which warns us to avoid the be¬ 
ginning of evil; but the Temperance So¬ 
ciety, by their speeches and pub^cations, 
brought*out these principles, and so spread 
before my eyes tli^ sin and the sorrow of 
drunkenness, that I must have been stone 
blind not to see iny eiror. The books of 
the society put us up to all the snares 
that are laid to catch the drunkard, and 
surely in vain the net is spread in the sight 
of any bird.” 

" Well,” says Sam, " there is some- 
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tiling in what you say, but there is an¬ 
other thing that I coiv^d never get over 
There are some masters who straiA at* a 
spoonfull of spirits and water, who will 
swallow a bottle of wine without scruple; 
and some workmen, who will hardly come 
within the smell of brandy or rum, who 
can day after day take three times the 
quantity of ale that is good for them.” 

“ Ay,” thinks I to myself, “ that is a' 
weak place in Air society for certain; but 
nothing is perfect under the skies, and I 
hope there arc not many temperance men 
of that sort. What think you of the 
weather ?” says 1, for I wanted to get 
him off that subject; but Sam w'as not 
such a ninny as to let me slip through his 
fingers so easily. * 

" Do you mean to continue a temper¬ 
ance man ?” says he. 

“ Yes,” says I, “ I do, and to per¬ 
suade every body 1 can to do the same.” 

“ Well, then,” says he, “ if you will 
promise me to become a water^ilrinker, 
like me, I will join your society, and be 
a temperance man like yon.” 

This put me in a terrible stew, for I 
seemed to have been making a halter to 
hang myself. I had gone on very well 
without gin, but to live without malt 
liipior, and work hard too, was quite out 
of the question. We had just come to a 
turning, in the very nick of time, so says 
I, “ This w'ill be my nearest w'ay, and if 
I don’t get along at a rare rate, 1 shall be 
too late where 1 am going,” Sam w'ished 
me a good day, without 8 a 3 'ing any thkng 
else; but I knew clear enough by his 
lace that he saw through the shuiTle 1 had 
made; however, it helped me out of the 
scrape for the time, and that was what I 
wanted. 

As I went forward, I began to turn the 
matter over in niy mind. Thinks I to 
myself, “ I see no use in leaving off malt 
lic^uor altogether, and so moderate as we 
are. Our barrel is jyist out, to be sure, 
and it cost me twenty-six shillings, which 
is a pretty penny; but then it is thirteen 
weeks since we tapped it. What is two 
shillings a week for drink among us all ? 
for I do not guzzle it down all myself, as 1 
used to'' do. No, no: Sam Peters may 
drink his cold spring water by himself, 
and much good may it do him, but it 
would give me the ague ; come what will, 
I'll never give up having a drop of good 
beer in the house, while I can raise the 
wind to get it.’' 

As 1 said this to myself, 1 trod more I 


firmly on the groeind, and, I dare say, 
j looked a little fiercer than common, li)ce a 
I man who is quite satisfied with his own 
resolution, and determined to stick to it. 
Still, as I went forward, what Gam bad 
said came uppermost in my mind, and 
then, too, what 1 had read about water- 
drinking in Dr. Franklin’s book, jumped 
into my head, and this brought me back 
again to my barrel of beer. Thinks I to 
myself, ” Two shillirigs a week is two 
shillings a week, after all, and money 
saved is money got; and if it be true that 
there’s no strength in malt liquor, and 
some people say so, why the cost of it 
would look as well in my pocket, as in 
the pocket of the brewer llisit I buy it of. 
I’ve a great mind to give it up.” 

In this manner I went on balancing the 
affair in my mind, sometimes having one 
scale up and sometimes the other; but I 
have observed, that in nine cases out of 
ten, whenever a hesitiiting man has to 
judge between his prudence and his in¬ 
clination, he decides in favour of the lat¬ 
ter. The barrel of beer got uppermost, 
for, thinks 1, to work hard in the winter, 
and to drink nothing but water, as cold as 
ice, would kill me, 1 know it would; and 
then, even if it didn’t, and only laid me up 
for a month, why, wlial with loss of work, 
and paying the doctor, it would amount, 
mayhap, to tliree or four times as much as 
I should save by not drinking beer. So 
once more my mind was made up, not to 
be persuaded to drink water by all the 
Sam Peters’ in England. 

Not being, however, quite satisfied with 
myself, I began to cast about for some¬ 
thing to bolster myself up in my resolu¬ 
tion. Thinks I, ” There's poor Madge 
too, and the young ones; they have been 
used to a drop of beer ever since I joined 
the Temperance Society, for tliey got right 
little of it before ; it would be a hard thing 
to deprive them of what they naturally 
look for. No,” thinks I, “ Pll never con¬ 
sent to rub Madge and her young ones of 
what do4s them so much good, as 1 know 
a drop of good beer does.” 

This thought helped me up rarely, for I 
persuaded myself, or at .’east tried to do 
it, that it was not my own comfort, but 
lliat of my wife and children, that had 
determined me not to give up my b^rel of 
beer. ^Before 1 got home, 1 thought it 
might be as well to mention the thing to 
Madge, as it would show me to be pru¬ 
dently inclined ; besides, Tmade sure that 
she would say she wouldn't be robbed of 
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the little drop of beer |he drank, so that I 
i^ould pass for a prudent husband, and 
get tny own way after all. 

What poor foolish creatures we are when 
we willingly let our vain thoughts lead us 
astray 1 llere was I, weakly and wickedly 
trying to deceive Madge and myself too; 
but I was tlirowing a stone in the air, that 
was to fall on my own pate. Well was it 
said, *‘The heart is deceitful above all' 
things, and desperately wicked.” 

“ Madge,” said I, about an hour after I 
.got home, “I have been thinking how 
comfortable we have been since I became 
a temperance man.” “Ay,” says she, 
“that was a blessed day, John; and we 
can't be too thankful foe it.” “ But, 
Madge,” says I, “ our drink now costs us 
two shillings a week; and if it wasn’t for 
you and the children, poor things—if it 
wasn’t, I say, for them and for you, may¬ 
hap 1'might try to do without it; and five 
pounds, or five guineas a year, would be 
no trifling matter to put by.” “ If it 
wasn’t for me and, the children!” said 
Madge, looking at me with all her eyes; 
“ What do you mean by that, John ? the 
children hardly ever taste it, and as for me, 

1 did without it wlien I had not such good 
food as 1 now have, nor half the comforts. 
It will be no trouble to me, nor tlie chil¬ 
dren neither, and, therefore, if you think 
you are strong enough to bear up at your 
work without it, but I am sadly afraid you 
will not, why let us give up the drink now 
the barrel is out, and you can have a new 
coat the sooner, for your Sunday one be¬ 
gins to look rather shabby, and we can all 
get a little more butcher’s meat.” 

“ Well,” thinks I to myself, “ never 
was a poor poacher caught faster in a 
steel trap, than 1 am; and what makes 
the matter worse is, that my trap has 
been set by myself.” I was quite dunib- 
ffoundered: not a word had 1 to say for 
myself; so there I stood like a fool, 
biting the nail of my thumb, while 
Madge’s tongue ran on, thirteen to the 
dozen, all in favour of Ahc plaif I had 
proposed. “ We can try it, John, we 
can try it, and time enough to give it 
up when you find that it weakens you 
and then she rattibd away about how many 
comforts five pounds a year would buy. 

Jusi^gs I had a little recovered myself, 
and was thinking what I could say- to 
turn the tables a bit; just as I had 8rawn 
in my breath to stop Madge, some¬ 
body came in abthe door behind me, and 
on turning round, who should it be but 
Sam Peters himsclr' who, knowing the 


worth of the old proverb, “ Strike the 
iron while the iron’s hot,” had given 
himsblf the trouble to come all the way 
to our house, to finish up the conversa¬ 
tion that had been broken off between 
us. If you had seen me, you would have 
pitied me: on one side stood my wife, 
who knew that Peters was a water- 
drinker, praising me up to the skies for 
my great prudence and self-denial, in 
having proposed to give 4ip malt Jiquor, 
and drink water; on the other hand stood 
Sam Peters, exSjressing his great pleasure 
to hear of my determination: and 1 stood 
befwreen the two like a bear baited by two 
dogs, but with this difierence, that the 
baited bear expresses what he feels, but I 
was obliged to keep what 1 felt to my¬ 
self. In five minutes it was settled by 
Madge, for I couldn’t say a word against 
it, that no more barrels of beer, to the 
tune of six and twenty shillings a-piece, 
should darken our doors. Sam Peters 
said a many handsome things about me, 
and my decision of character, in having 
so resolutely adopted the plan. He told 
me, too, that my having been the first to 
propose it, showed my sincerity more 
than if it had been proposed by my wife, 
and that he did not at all doubt but that 
I should stick to my purpose. After 
this, he spoke fur some time on the sin 
of drunkenness, and said that the poverty 
brought about by a habit of drinking is 
only one of its evils. “Drunkenness,” 
said he, “ shows a departure from God, 
an^ a liability to his heaviest judgments. 
There is a black cloud hanging fur ever 
over the head of the drunkard; a curse 
attends his bed and his board, his basket 
and his store, his going out and his com¬ 
ing in.” Sam then shook me heartily 
by the hand as a brother water-drinker, 
and trusted I should never repent the 
praiseworthy step which I had so reso¬ 
lutely taken. 

Since then, I ha:^ thought a good deal 
on the subject of water-drinking; for 
though I was dri^ged to it like a bear to 
the stake, 1 begin to find the benefit of 
the plan. Never was 1 in better health 
of body than I now. am; never had 1 
greater j)eace of mind; for things seem 
to prosper around ^le, and that prevents 
our anxiety, and enables me to enjoy my 
sabbaths, and receive greater comfort 
from God’s holy word than 1 used to do. 
My Madge is as lively as a bird, and as 
good-tempered as though no such thing 
as trouble ever crost her. My children 
are hearty as I could wish them to be; I 
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owe no man any thing, and let rent day 
come when it will, my* money is ready 
for my landlord. • 

Now, all these things are much in 
favour of drinking water, but I don’t 
mean to say, that it would suit every 
one; I only know that it suits me. Some 
work harder than 1 do, though I stick 
prf*tty close to it, too; and if a draught 
of beer is now ^uid then taken by them, 
they m’III never hoar me condemn them 
for it; but if I were to give, my downright 
0 |)inion on the point, 1 would say, that 
where one nun hurts himself by drinking 
too inueh water, a thousand injure tSeir 
health by drinking too much beer. When 
drinking men say they can’t give up 
their jtleasures, thej' seem to think that 
drunkenness makes a man happier than 
temperance; but “the proof of the pud¬ 
ding is in the eating.” 1 have tried them 
both, and find the ]:)lain state of the case 
to be this—Temperance, though it costs 
a little at Brst, is a co.itinual blessing; 
and drunkenness, while it gives men a 
short-lived pleasure, leads them on to 
present and never-ending wretchedness. 


CONrE.NTMENT. 

Among the livitjg creatures with wliieh 
man is conversant, we know of none 
that presents so fit an example of con¬ 
tentment as the Redbreast. It matters 
not whether the day be gilded with sun¬ 
shine, or overcast with clouds, the notes of 
the robin salute you at every turn. If the 
weather be bright, you see him perched 
upon the topmost branch of a tree or shrub; 
if the rain be descending, ho takes shelter 
under the awning provided for him by a 
leaf, but no change puts a p(>riod to liis 
song: as if in the little head of a robin 
there was a perpetual spring of joy, whicli 
outward circumstances could not influence. 
When we are uneasy, dull, or melancholy, 
we ascrilie all the bkime to outward ciiw 
cumstanccs, and our imagination sketches 
many things that would make us happy, 
not remembering that it is the vessel, as 
Lucretius says of the heart, that is tainted. 
This isewhat spoils the relish of all enjoy¬ 
ments here; it is this tainted v^sel that 
corrupts the wine of cur choicest earthly 
comforts; it is the mortal poison that lurks 
in the heart which speedily kills by contact 
every flower of enjoyment. All the sweets 
of a terrestrial paradise, or all the glories of 
heaven, could not make us happy, unless 
this heart was cleansed from its pollutions 
in the fountain which was opened for sin 
and uncleanuess. 


THE HUAfOLE HEART. 

“ But he giveth grace,” pours it out 
plentifully upon humble hearts. His sweet 
dews and showers of grace slide off' the 
mountains of pride, and £ill on^^the low 
valleys of humble hearts, and make them' 
pleasant and fertile. The swelling heart, 
puffed up with a fiincy of fulness, hath no 
room’fbr grace. It is lifted up, is not hal- 
lowed and fitted to receive and contain the 
graces that descend from above. And, 
agiiin, as the humble heart is most capa¬ 
cious, and, as being em'pticd and hollowed,- 
can liold most, so it is the most thankful, 
acknowledges all as received, while the 
proud cries out that all is his own. The 
return of glory that is due from grace, 
comes most freely and plentifully from an 
humble heart: God delights to' enrich it 
with grace, and it delights to return him 
glory. The more he bestows on it, the 
more it desires to honour him with all; 
and the more it doth so, the more foadily 
he bestows still more upon it; and this is 
the sweet intercourse betwixt (Jod and the 
linmble soul. Tliis is the noble ambition 
of humility, in respect whereof all tlie as¬ 
pirings of pride are low and base. When 
all is reckoned, the lowliest rnind is truly 
the highest; and these tvro agree so well, 
that the more lowly it is, if is thus tlte 
higher; and the higher tlius, it is still the 
more lowly.— LdghUm. 


SELF-POSsRSSION. 

Tin: mildness of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
temper, through the course of brs life, 
commanded admiration iroin all w ho knew 
him, hut in no one instance, perhaps, more 
than the following:—Sir Isaac had a fa¬ 
vourite little dog,which he called Diamond; 
and being one day called out of his study. 
Diamond was left bdiiiid. When Sir 
Isaac returned, having been absent but 
a few minutes, he hud the mortification to 
find, that Diamond having thrown down 
a lightu,! candle among some papers, the 
nearly-finished labours of many years 
were in flames, and almost consumed to 
ashes. This loss, as Sir Isaac ha,d no 
copy of the papers, was irretrievable; yet, 
without striking the dog, he only rebuked 
him, with this exclamation, “O Dii^mond! 
Dianrond! thou little knowest the mischief 
thou nast'done I” 
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VIEW OF ROYAI. OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH PARK. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY. GREENWICH. 

No. 1. 

The above engpraving represents the present 
Royal Observatory, in Greenwich park, 
^ommonly known as Flamsteed House,) 
which occupies the site of an ancient castle, 
erected by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
and of which we gave some account, ac¬ 
companied with an engraving, at p|ge 1 of 
our present volume. 11 is ifow our intention 
to give a brief history and description of 
this very important establishment. 

During the reign of Charles ii., the na¬ 
val and commercial interests of the king¬ 
dom received more attention from the go- 
vernmeftt than they previously had done; 
the monarch particularly encouragingi^very 
improvement in nautical science that tended 
to Deneht the maritime concerns of the na¬ 
tion. That great desideratum, the deter¬ 
mination of the longitude at sea, occupied 
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much attention at this time, and mwy 
schemes were contrived for its accomplish¬ 
ment; and amongst others was that of a 
Frenchman, named St. Pierre, who pro¬ 
posed employing the distance of the moon 
from the fixed stars, in the solution of this 
important problem. The subject was re¬ 
ferred to the opiuiiWi of men of science, 
more particularly to Mr. Flamsteed, a cler¬ 
gyman, who was afterwards appointed one 
of the commissioners of longitude, when a 
reward of 20,000/. was offered by the go¬ 
vernment .for an easy solution .of the 
problem? 

Mr. Flamsteed, «pon examining the fo¬ 
reigner's claims, found that the knowledge 
astronomers at that time possessed of the 
elements of the lunar motions, as well as of 
the positions of the fixed stars, was too 
scanty to enable him to determine beforehand 
(or predict) the place of the moon with 
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respect to the other heavenly bodies, this 
being essentially necessary in the method 
proposed; and, tlierefor#, until a correct 
knowledge of these important elements bou|4 
be obtained, the method was not practicable. 
This was communicated to the king, who, 
at the same time,being informed of the proper 
course to be pursued to supply this defi¬ 
ciency, namely, the establishment of a na¬ 
tional observatory, he at once determined 
upon its adoption; and upon the recommend¬ 
ation of Sir Jonis Moore, a principal ofiicer 
of the board of ordnance, his majesty ap¬ 
pointed Mr. riamstee<l to be his first astro¬ 
nomer royal, directing him, in his appoint¬ 
ment, more particularly to apply himself to 
the rectifying the tables of the motions of 
the moon, and the places of the fixed stars, 
with a view of perfecting die art of navi¬ 
gation. 

The first thing^o be done was the selec¬ 
tion of a suitable spot on which to establish 
the observatory; in this he received the 
assistance of the celebrated Sir Christopher 
Wren, (the architect of St.Paul’s cathedral,) 
who recommended the site of Greenwich 
castle, on account of its elevated and. com¬ 
manding situation. The castle being no 
longer a favourite resort of royalty, was 
granted 1^ the king, with liberty to employ 
die mateimls of the old building, together 
with a quantity of bricks from Tilbury Fort, 
(opposite Gravesend,) in the new erection; 
towards defraying the expense of which, he 
granted the sum of five hundred munds. 

The old castle was accordin^y pulled 
down, and the first stone of the present 
building (which was erected, we bdieve, 
from the design of Sir Christopher Wren) 
was laid on the 10th of August, 1675. 
During its erection, Flamsteed made his 
observations at Pelham' House, then called 
the Queen’s House, and now forming the 
central building of the Iloyal Naval Asy¬ 
lum. Tiiis edifice was designed by Inigo 
.lones, and erected by Charles i., as a resi¬ 
dence for his queen, Henrietta, the sister 
of the King of France. 

About a year alter the commencement of 
the observatory, Flamsteed removed his in¬ 
struments to their destination, where he 
continued making a series of very import¬ 
ant ob|ervations during a period of forty- 
five years. In the seventy-fourth year of 
his age, this eminent ^astronomer was re¬ 
moved from the scene of his labours, alter 
a severe illness of four days, on the 31st of 
December, 1719; he was buried at the 
parish of Burslow, in Surrey, of which be 
possessed the living. 

The results of his long and useful labours 


began to be printed, under his own direc¬ 
tion, during his Uptime, and were after¬ 
wards completed under t^t of his friends 
and former assistants, Mr. Abraham Sharpe 
and Joseph Crosthwait: the former per¬ 
formed much of the necessary conroutation, 
and hid down the position of the stars upon 
the maps, and Sir James Thornhill (the 
painter of tJie dome of St. Paul’s cathe¬ 
dral, and the Hall of Greenwich Hospital) 
volunteered his services in drawing the 
figures of the constellations. The whole 
was finally published in 1725, in three vo¬ 
lumes, folio; under the title of Uistoria Ce- 
lestis; a truly grand monument of his ta¬ 
lent and industry. 


FREE JUSTIFICATION. 

In the free justification of the sinner l>e- 
fore God, and giving him acceptance and 
peace of conscience, the gospel displays its 
power unto salvation. It comes to the pe¬ 
nitent transgressor as a ministration of 
righteousness, as a word of reconciliation 
and peace. It opens the prison doors, and 
bids the captive ^ free. The power of the 
law was giWt, as represented in the mighty 
thunderings with which it was given ; but, 
in comparison with the gospel, the law was 
weak, and could make nothing perfect. 
The power of the law was for destruction. 
The power of the gospel is a life-giving 
power. The law could only hold down 
the man who was down berore; it could 
never give him life again. But the power 
to give life is for greater than the power to 
kill. The gospel is thus mighty to pass by 
transgressions and sins, to set at liberty the 
souls that are bound, and to give boldness 
in the presence of tlie King of saints to the 
poor captives of Satan. 

When the sinner’s heart is brought un¬ 
der the influence of tlie gospel by the power 
of the Holv Spirit, it takes away the bur¬ 
den of gruilt; it silences every accuser; it 
fills the believer with the confidence of 
hope; it forbids every weapon to prosper 
which is formed against him, and con¬ 
demns levery tongue which rises up in judg¬ 
ment Against bis soul. The justification 
which the gospel gives is a perfect and en¬ 
tire one. The sins of a life, however accu¬ 
mulated, however aggta,vated, are blotted 
out in one moment, and that for ever. A 
new and perfect righteousness is ^stowed 
upon the pardoned sinner; and he stands 
befoije Goa, not only without a stain of 
guilt, but with a chai^ter as perfect, and a 
title to an inheritance of gltny as entire, as 
if he had never transgressed against God. 

In the jubtificatiqn of the believer, the 
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^•ospel makes eveiy thing sure. ** Who 
.shall lay any thine to tfie charge of God’s 
elect? It is God that justifieth; who is 
he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, ye»rather, that is risen again; who is 
at the right hand of God for ever.’' And 
where'he is, his followers are also to be. 
In this total change in the relation of a sin> 
ner towards God, the gospel shows its 
power; it turns aside the edge of judg¬ 
ment, and rejoices in a victory over con¬ 
demnation ; and relieving a soul from fear, 
from danger, and irom death, it shows itself 
to be the power of God unto salvation.— 
Dr. Tyng. 


OLD HUMPHREY ON CAPITAL; OR, 
PLENTY MORE IN THE CELLAR." 

Many things surprise me in this won¬ 
derful world, and, among them, I am 
amazed at the small capital with which 
some people begin and carry on business. 
Were we to judge by the magnificent 
names that are given to many trading con¬ 
cerns, we might be led to suppose that 
they must produce a princely return. 

“ Original Establisnment,’’ “ Grand De¬ 
pot,” “ Metropolitan Mart,” and “National 
Institution,” so amplify our expectations, 
that we are not, all at once, prepared to 
witness the slender stock, the “beggarly 
account of empty boxes,” that too fre¬ 
quently compose them. We might almost 
think by their hand-bills, that some small 
grocers, who have hardly a chest of tea on 
their premises, had opened a regular ac¬ 
count with the merchants at Canton. 

There is a deal of outside in this world, 
both in persons and things. 

1 happened to know a civil young man, 
who, anxious to make his way in the 
world, opened a shop for the sale of cheese, 
Y>utter, soap, candles, and such like things; 
but not possessing ten pounds of his own 
in the whole world, it was absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to set off the little stock le pos¬ 
sessed to advantage. IliS small snop was 
fresh painted, and the window well piled 
up With such articles as he had to dispose 
of. The world around him considered these 
articles to be his samples, while, in truth, 
they were his stock. All that he had, with 
a little Exception, he crowded into his win¬ 
dow. In a back room he had a few ppunds 
of cheese, butter, and bacon, as well as a 
shilling’s worth or two of eggs and other 
articles; but the bulk of his establishment 
was, as I before said, exhibited in his 
window. Whenever any customers came 


in, he be^ed them not to take what they 
did not like, as be had “ plenty more in 
the cellar.” 

Every now and then he ran back¬ 
wards, to fetch some part of the stores he 
had withheld; his customers concluding, 
on such occasions, that he had descend^ 
to his vaults below for his supplies; for 
though there was in reality no cellar to the 
house, no one doubted t^ observation so 
frequently made by him, I have plenty 
more in the cellar!” Now, I commend 
his anxiety to lhake the best of his stock; 
but his boasting and his falsehood cannot 
be too severely censured. 

Alas I my friends ! there are crowds of 
people in the world acting exactly in the 
same manner. * They begin and carry on 
their concerns, of whatever kind they may 
be, with very little capital. They make 
large pretensions; they carry an air of im¬ 
portance, and pass for what they are not; 
in other words, like the vender of cheese, 
butter, and bacon, they crowd all they have 
into the window, and boldly declare, that 
they have “ plenty more in the cellar.” 

Do not suppose that I am speaking of 
shopkeepers only, for I allude to all classes 
of society. Whatever may be the profession 
and calling of men, who overrate their 
means and endowments, who pass for pos¬ 
sessors of great capital,” either in gcods, 
riches, or talents, when their resources in 
all are slender; who occupy imposing po¬ 
sitions which they know that they are not 
qualified to sustain, they all come under 
tho same description. You may speak of 
their conduct in what way you will, but if 
I attempt to describe it in my homely way, 
I shall say, that all crowd the little they 
possess into the Window, and try to per¬ 
suade people they have “ plenty more in 
the cellar.’’ 

Again I say, there is a deal of outside 
in the world. If we knew the little wis¬ 
dom that is possessed by many a pompous 
declaimer in praise* of his own under¬ 
standing; and the little wealth in the 
pockets of many who wear rings on their 
fingers, and chains of gold around their 
necks, we should with one consent agree, 
that their business is carried on with^ small 
capital ;«that they do, indeed, crowd all 
they have into the window, and strive man¬ 
fully to convince the world, they have 
“ plenty more in the cellar.” 

Do not think Old Humpluey severe; he 
would not willingly become so, for he 
knows too well, that in his own heart may 
be found the germ of every error he con¬ 
demns in the conduct of others: he must, 
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however, be (aithful, even though his re¬ 
marks bear heavy on himself. 

What think ye, my Mends ? Drf yqn 
know any to whom these obserrations will 
apply ? If so, it may be kinif of you to 
repeat to them my admrniiticnis; and if you 
yourselves should happen to be faulty in 
the thing of which 1 have spoken, bear 
with me, and endure my reproof. It is 
my own settl^ conviction, after some 
knowledge of the world, and some ac¬ 
quaintance with my own heart, that it is a 
general failing, to "tliink* more highly of 
ourselves than we ought to think, and 
that sometimes knowingly, and sometKnes 
unknowingly, we all crowd what we pos¬ 
sess into the window, and cry aloua to 
our neighbours, “ We have plenty more in 
the cellar." 


EXERCISE. 

By exercise, the stomach is strengthened, 
the digestion rendered better, the blood 
ameliorated, and every animal function im¬ 
proved. The mind also becomes more 
courageous, corporeal suiferings are borne 
with patience, a command of temper, and a 
presence of mind, are acquired and pre¬ 
served undisturbed amidst pain and danger; 
the understanding is clear, the imagination 
untroubled, and (he spirits in a fit state for 
the proper and the most vigorous exertion 
of our intellectual powers. By this means, 
also, disease may often be prevented, and 
not unfrequently cured, even when it has 
taken a very strong hold of the constitution. 

Thus, curvature of tiie spine and defor¬ 
mity of the chest, complaints which are to 
be met with so very frequently of late 
years, particularly amolig girls and young 
women in the respectable and higher classes 
of society, but seldomer among boys, or 
the children of the poor, originate in debi¬ 
lity of the constitution, by which the bones 
become soft, and consequently yield to the 
force of the strongest muscles, or to the 
weight of die superincumbent pressure. 
The chief, if not the only cause of this de¬ 
bility, may be traced to the unnatural and 
absurd systems of infantile education, so 
commpnly practised at the present time, 
whereby children are mewed up in nur¬ 
series, and other closf and heated apart¬ 
ments, during the greater part of the day. 
By thus being deprived of exercise in die 
open air, their powers of life are direedy 
debilitated, and this debility is further in¬ 
creased by attempts to strain their undeve¬ 
loped minds to the comprehension of things 
altogether above their understandings. We 


can well understan(|the smile that expands 
the parent’s brow, at the display of preco¬ 
cious knowledge which his embryo repre¬ 
sentative is thus made to exhibit ; but did 
he know the anxious days, the ^leepless 
nights, the pains and lassitudes, he lays the 
foundation for, by thus straining the tender 
springs of life, and thwarting nature in her 
enorts to mature the man, his smile would 
give place to feelings of a difierent kind. 

In this respect, parents would do well to 
take a lesson from Uie lower animals, which 
act by tile unerring instincts which the Al¬ 
mighty has implanted in their nature, and 
whose actions must be therefore 'right. 
Witness the gambols, tlie constant activity, 
and the light-hearted cheerfulness of the 
unrestrained young of all animals, and the 
encouragement to this sportireness which 
they receive from tlieir parents: and after 
having done so, attentively compare the 
proportion of cases of bodily deformity 
amongst them, and amongst men who act 
by the guidance of reason; and see the im¬ 
mense superiority which their practice has 
over ours in that respect, and whether it 
might not be worth our while to profit by 
the lesson thus afforded u3.—JSefulerson. 

We consider, from the observations we 
have made upon the subject, that no hin- 
derance is tlirown in the way of physical 
growth, or a happy developement of tlie 
vital energies, by sowing the infant mind 
with the seeds of wholesome knowledge, 
iu a way suited to their age and capacity. 


CHEMISTRY.—No. III. 

HEAT AND COMBUSTION. 

Br.FOBi: we proceed to notice, in succes¬ 
sion, the properties of the various substances 
that fall within the province of Chemistiy, 
it is necessary briefly to direct the attention 
of the reader to certain remarkable pheno* 
mena, developed by the action of heat, on 
the bodies to which it is applied, as well 
as to a»rief consideration of the phenomena 
of conabustion. •' 

Heat pervades all bodies; existing, either 
in an insensible, or latent form, not being 
perceptible to the touch j; or, in a sensible 
form, in which state its presence is made 
known by the thermometer. A variety of 
experiments will illustrate this remnrk. By 
ham|nering a piece of wrought iron, by 
friction, and other means mentioned in 
page 213 of Weekly Visitor, for 1833, la¬ 
tent heat may be extractlid from bodies in 
a sensible form. If a portion of sulphuric 
acid and nitric acid be mixed together in a 
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cup, and the mixture poured into another 
cup, containing a small quantity of oil of 
turpentine, so violent an action is produced, 
that the whole will burst forth into a bril¬ 
liant flaiAe. This arises frons the circum¬ 
stance, that the compound has less capacity 
for heat, than the component substances 
before they were united. By the applica¬ 
tion of heat, the bulk of all b^ies, whether 
solid, liquid, or aeriform, is extended ; and 
by extracting it from them, their bulk is 
proportionably diminished. This might be 
illustrated by many simple experiments. A 
knowledge of the theory of the thermometer 
is sufficient to furnish a satisfactory illus¬ 
tration of this fact. Heat is, in fact, the 
antagonist of cohesion ; and it is this pro¬ 
perty that renders it the most important 
agent to tlie chemist, in liis examination of 
different substances. There exists a larger 
quanti|y of latent lieat in fluids than in 
solids, and a still greater quantity is pos¬ 
sessed by tire gases. The heat requisite 
to preserve a body in a liquid state, is 
called the caloric of fluidity ; the quantity 
required to preserve a gaseous body in its 
particular form, the caloric of vaporization. 
Whenever, therefore, a fluid is converted 
into a solid, or a gas into a fluid, the addi¬ 
tional heat it possesses escapes in a percep¬ 
tible form, in the slaking of lime, the 
water that is used loses its fluidity, and 
forms a powder with the lime, and during 
this process, tlie hot steam that arises from 
the mixture, is the result of its passing 
from fluidity to solidity. Oh the contrary, 
when a fluid is converted into a gas, heat 
is withdrawn, and cold is produced. If a 
thin tube be wnipped round with muslin, 
and the muslin be repeatedly moistened 
with the siitistance called ether, in process 
of time, the water in the tube will be frozen. 
The cold is produced by a part of the ether, 
passing (by evaporation) from the state of 
a fluid to that of a gas. 

Another important property of heat is, to 
accelerate the solution of salts. Two ounces 
of (ilauber's salts (sulphate of soeft) put 
into a tea-cup of cold water, will not en¬ 
tirely unite with the water; but by apply¬ 
ing a sufficient degree of heat, tlie whole 
will be dissolved. • It is not necessary that 
these remarks should be further extended 
on the subject of heat, as its properties 
have already been more fully stated in the 
Weekly Visitor for 1833, (pages 213, 3^8.) 
It may, however, be interesting to the 
reader to know, tjjat we are enabled to ex¬ 
cite a much greater degree of heat, than o 
cold. The greatest cold jiroduccd, is 122" 


below the freezing point. But a furnace 
has be§n constructed, by which an intensity 
of4ieaf, equal to 25127** of Fahrenheit has 
been exhibited. But even this heat is for 
below what may be produced, by means of 
a Galvanic apparatus. 

The phenomena of combnstion, or Ae 
process commonly called burning, is but 
imperfectly understood. Many ingenious 
theories have been oflered bar difierent phi¬ 
losophers, who have closdy investigated 
the subject, but, even now, there is some 
diversity of opinion respecting it. The 
theory of Lavoisier, an eminent French 
chemist, has, of late years, attracted most 
attention, and appears most accordant with 
facts. In his theory, combustion is de¬ 
scribed as the combination of any body with 
oxygen. There may be, however, so many 
instances adduced, wherein combustion 
evidently takes place without the presence 
of oxygen, that serious objections are urged 
against this tiieory. It appears an unwar¬ 
rantable practice adopted by some chemists, 
to apply the term combustion only to those 
processes of burning in which oxygen is 
presented; but in all other cases, (and there 
are as many instances on cme side as the 
other,) to apply the term deflagration. 

Professor Donovan, in his treatise on 
Chemistiy in Lardner’s Cyclopcedia, ob¬ 
serves, that it is perhaps the safest, be¬ 
cause the most comprehensive idea for the 
student to entertain of combustion, that it 
is the emission of light and heat from bo¬ 
dies in the act, generally, of combining, but 
sonflitihies of separating; that the heat is 
part of the combined, or latent caloric of 
the combining bodies; that the light may 
also proceed from them, although it seems 
chiefly dependent on one of them,—tiie 
combustible.” In the phenomena of com¬ 
bustion, we have an illustration of the fore¬ 
going remarks, respecting the heat that is 
evolved from a gas when in the act of com¬ 
bining with another substance, and losing 
its gaseous form. Wlien the oxygen, or 
other gas, is absorbed by the combustible 
body, the heat that escapes is tiius explained. 
** Combustion, therefore, like all other che¬ 
mical processes, may be explained by the 
laws of chemical affinity. Tlie combusti¬ 
ble having a greater affinity to oxygen, than 
oxygen has to heaiy the oi^en gas is 
disengaged, and combines with the ig¬ 
nited ^y, while its caltuic, becoming 
free, produces the heat which is diffused 
among the surrounding bodies. As the 
oxygen unites with the combustible, it be¬ 
comes more dense tlian when in the state of 
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gas; consequently^ it has less caj^ity for 
caloric than it had; a jfoitton of it, yiere- 
fbre, must be given out before the oxygen 
can combine with the new substance that 
attracts it from its former combination.”* 
When a b^y has combined with the 
greatest portion of oxygen, or otlter sujh 
porter of combustion tliat it will absorb, it 
IS termed an incombustible body. ^ 

It is by combustion that substances are 
converted into acids and oxides, two classes 
of bodies to which we shaj} afterwards de¬ 
vote more particular attention. A close 
examination of all that takes place in-|u^ 
stances during the process of Duming, will 
prove tlie fiillacy of a common opinion, 
with those who are unaccustomed to philo¬ 
sophical pursuits, that in tliis way bodies 
are destroyed. It is a remarkable fact, as¬ 
serting, in an eminent degree, the con¬ 
summate wisdom of the Creator, in esta¬ 
blishing such a provision, that no particle 
of matter is in this way destroyed; but 
that the several component paru of any 
substance are merely separated, and thus 
prepared to unite with other bodies, and 
form new compounds. We have abun¬ 
dant reason to believe, that it is beyond the 
power of man to annihilate one particle of 
matter, and that all the varieties of form in 
which matter may be presented, arise from 
the successive changes through which those 
indestrucUble atoms pass, of which the 
earth was originally constituted; directed 
by the simple and comprehensive laws our 
all-wise Creator has established. 


BIEDICAL PROPERTIES OF UMBELLIFE¬ 
ROUS PLANTS. 

C 

If plants engage our attention by cu¬ 
riosity of structure, and the beauty of 
their form, they become doubly interest¬ 
ing, when we regard them as yielding 
eiUier food for our sustenance, or medica¬ 
ments fur the restqption of our health. 
All can easily comprehend why we should 
occupy ourselves in the search after plants 
or simples, when experience shows, that 
they may be made to minister to our 
comfort or our necessity. When the 
writel' was travelling in South^ America, 
he was often asked by the uninstructed 
natives, why we demoted so much time 
and attention to gathering wild flowers; 
but, when he introduced the explanation 
of our views by saying, " para los reme- 
dios,** that they were for pharmaceutical 
or medical purposes, we found them pre- 

* Parkes, 


pared to listen to iss, while we proceeded 
to state, that their texture, and general 
history, as well as their useful properties, 
were matters of anxious curiosity with us. 
In the same way, we are going te call the 
mind of the reader to the study of the 
umbelliferous plants, by sbou'ing what 
reference manv members of this order 
have to the well-being of man ; that those 
who are not affected bv the native grace 
and propriety of kndwledge, when unao- 
cbmpanied by profit, may be induced to 
think well of the science, for the sake of 
its utility. 

Angelica ArchangelicOt garden ange¬ 
lica.—-This plant is a native of Lapland, 
diffused over all the hilly parts, near 
streams of water. The Laplanders, as 
Linnseus informs us, entertain a high opi¬ 
nion of the utility of angelica, and employ 
it both as a food and medicine. As aro¬ 
matic plants are rarely found near the' 
polar regions, it is easy to account 
tor the high character which it has ob¬ 
tained among them; for its root has a 
fragrant, agreeable smell, and a warm, 
aromatic taste. Lewis says, that "on 
wounding the fresh root early in the 
spring, it yields from the inner part of the 
bark an unctuous,yellowish, odorous juice, 
which, gently insiccated or dried, retains 
its fragrance, and proves an elegant aro¬ 
matic gummy resin. On cutting the dry 
root longitudinally, the resinous matter, 
in which the virtue and flavour reside, 
appears concreted in little veins.” Kec- 
tified spirit will extract the whole of the 
virtues of the root; while water, which 
happens in many other instances of the 
like nature, will take up but a very small 
art of its peculiar qualities. If the root 
e distilled with water, a sinull portion of 
an essential oil, with a very pungent taste, 
may be obtained. 

AyxgeUca stflvestritt wild angelica.— 
Found in marshy woods and hedges. It 
possesses the properties of the archan- 
gelic{(, but not in so high a degree; and 
it is not BO easily met with, since the 
other is commonly cultivated in our gar¬ 
dens. 

Pliettandrium aquiHicum, fine-leaved 
water hemlock.—This plant may be dis¬ 
tinguished by the unusual size of |he stem, 
the fineness of its leaves, and the position of 
its branches, which are nearly at right an¬ 
gles to the stem from which they proceed, 
l^e seeds, according to Dulange, when 
taken in large doses, produce a remark¬ 
able sensation of weight in the head. 
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accompanietl with giddiness, intoxication, 
&c., and therefote mdy be deemed ca¬ 
pable of proving an active medicine. 
Pliny, who is followed by Doronseus, 
states, that the seeds are efficacious in the 
case of ddeulus, and other disorders of a 
similar origin. But, in looking over the 
catalogue of maladies in which this plant 
is said to be useful, we find that incohe¬ 
rence which makes us suspect the authority 
of our forefathers; for diseases of an en¬ 
tirely opposite character, and, of conse¬ 
quence, requiring treatment as different 
are to be cured, according to them, by 
administering one and the same remedy. 

CEnanthe crocata, hemlock water drop- 
wort.—Dr. Poulteney has borne his tes¬ 
timony to the efficacy of the juice of this 
[ilant in disorders of the skin, but its ap¬ 
plication was attended with the most 
alarming symptoms, as it is allowed to be 
the rnqst fatal of vegetable poisons that 
nre found in this country. Various me¬ 
lancholy instances attest the virulence of 
this poison; and it is mentioned here, 
chiefiy to caution persons gathering wild 
salads, against its use. If we cannot 
teach our country readers to distinguish 
this weed from the rest of its related 
plants, we can deliver a very safe and un¬ 
erring rule, which is—Never to meddle, 
but for purposes of inspection, with any 
plant growing in the water, that resembles 
parsley or celery, for they generally 
, [)oases8 active, and very otlen poisonous 
qualities. 

The Gcuia virosa, or water hemlock, 
which may be distinguished by having its 
clusters of flowers opposite to the leaves, 
and the wide foot-stalk of the latter, is 

f >oisonouB, and is supposed by Haller to 
lave been the hemlock of the Greeks; 
of which the fickle Athenians adminis¬ 
tered a fatal dose to Socrates, their greater 
master of morals. It grows in pools and 
ditches, and flowers in July and Au^st. 

Bubon Galbanum, lovage-leaved bu- 
hon.—From this plant the galbanum^sed 
in medicine as an anti-spasmodic, i^up- 
posed to be derived. The bubon g^banum 
is a native of the Cape of Gkxxl l lope, and 
was first introduced into Britain by Mr. 
John Gerard, in 1.566, and is now culti¬ 
vated in the King's Garden, at Kew. The 
stilk is shrubby, several feet high, slender, 
purplish, &nd covered with an ash-coloured 
exudation. It is round, bending, arid 
knotted, towards the bottom woody and 
naked. The whole jplant presents a smooth 
appearance, and has an aromatic smell, 


and an acrid biting taste. Competent 
judges are of opinion, that thegalbanumof 
the shops, which *is generally imported 
frdhi Turkey or tlie East Indies, is not the 
roduction of the plant before the reado*, 
ut of some other species of the same 
genus. This drug comes to us in large 
‘softish, pliant, and pale-coloured masses, 
which, by keeping, acquire a brownish 
yellow appearance. These masses are in¬ 
termixed with distinct clots Ar tears, whieh 
are accounted the best part of them. We 
find, the colour of tne galbanum was 
a fiivquiite among the Romans, so that 
galbyia rasa, or the hue of galbanum, 
when scraped, is reckoned by the Roman 
satirist among the marks of an excessive 
fondness for dresg and flishionable display. 

Carum Candy common caraway.— 
This plant is a native of Britain, growing 
in low meadows, where it flowers in May 
and June. The properties of the seeds, 
which are so flimiliarly used for econo¬ 
mical purposes, are too well known to make 
it necessary for us to enlarge upon them. 
It is, however, remarkable, that in distilla¬ 
tion with water, that is, if the seeds be put 
into water, and that water be made to eva¬ 
porate, the steam carries away all its aro¬ 
matic part, without leaving any bitterish or 
ungrateful matter in the water; proving 
that nothing unwholesome is mixed up 
with the agreeable and useful qualities of 
this condiment. 

Fernifa Assqfoetiday assafoetida gi¬ 
gantic fennel.—This plant is a native 
of Persia, and was first cultivated in 
EnglhiiH by Dr. Hope, in the botanical 
garden at Edinburgh, in IS 14. Kcempfer 
was the first who obliged the world with 
an accurate description. The stalk, which 
is two or three yards high and upwards, 
and six or seven inches in circumference, 
together with the rest of the herbage, 
sends forth a strong smell of g^arlick, but 
it is from the root the juice is obtained, 
which, after becoming concrete, is known 
in our shops by the nftme of assafoetida. 
Kcempfer thus'describes the manner in 
which it is procured on the mountains in 
the provinces of Chorasan and Zaar in 
Persia. At that season of the year when 
the leaves begin to decay, the oldest plants 
are selected. First, the earth whicn sur¬ 
rounds the root is tendered light, by 
digging, and part removed, so as to leave 
a portion of the root bare; the leaves and 
stmk are then twisted off, and employed, 
with other herbs, in constructing a screen 
to defend it from the sun. In this state. 
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the root is left for forty days; after which, 
the covering is removed, and the top of 
the root cut oft; it is 'then screened again 
for forty-eight hours, when tlie juice roat 
has exuded upon the wounded surface is 
collected by means of a proper instru¬ 
ment. This operation is repeated three 
times at the end of successive periods of 
forty-eight hours. After the third time, 
the root is siiflered to remain unmoleste;! 
for eight or ttei days, when a similar pro¬ 
cess for collecting the juice is again re¬ 
peated. Its qualities, are highly stimulat¬ 
ing, and it is of great service, especially 
in cases of torpid digestion, . • 

Ivtperntoria OtArvUdum, the common 
masteP'Wort, is a native of Scotland; as 
it was found several times by Mr. Light- 
foot, growing wild upon the banks of the 
Clyde. It is cultivated in our gardens; 
but the shops are generally supydied from 
the Alps and the Pyrenees; as that which 
grows in the southern countries is much 
superior to what is produced among us. 
The bare denomination of this plant, 
roaster-wort, the master herb, intimates 
to us the high character, for healing qua¬ 
lities, it w'as once supposed to possess. 
But the estimation foralmost supernatural, 
“divinum,” qualities, has dwindled by time 
and discovery into that of simply aro¬ 
matic. 


THE PALO DE VACA. 

The Palo de Vaca, which floufisl^es in 
Para,in South America, is among the loftiest 
trees of the forest, growing to the height of 
a hundred feet and upwards. It bears a 
delicious edible fruity which has the united 
flavour of strawberries mixed with cream, 
and its trunk yields as fine bowls of milk as 
those from a cow ! 

“ It seems rather startling,” says our au¬ 
thor, ‘'to talk of a tree yielding milk, but 
such is the fact; pd it is drunk by the 
people in large quantities, and was used by 
us, at the gun-room table, for mixing with 
tea, in lieu of cow’s milk, from whicli it is 
no ways distinguishable in general use. 
The milk is a rich, white, bland fluid, 
without odour, and of the tast^ and flavour 
of common milk. It mixes readily with 
tea or coftee, without curdling or under¬ 
going any change, and in every respect 
sdiSms like cow’s milk. Boiling water does 
not alter it. It keeps unaltered six or seven 
days in the temperature of 8.5® * * * *. it 
appears to differ from all the known milky 


juices of plants, and to approach in obvious 
properties to aniiftal milk, from which it 
differs widely in chemical composition. 
There is no cream or caseous (cheesey) 
matter; I kept a little of the milk until our 
arrival at Trinidad, eight weeki after my 
procuring it, when it was sent to the admi¬ 
ralty. Some, which 1 had myself, had 
then separated into a sourish milky water 
and a white solid mass, which, when taken 
out and dried in the air, was a white inflam¬ 
mable substance, not soilening at the tem¬ 
perature of the body, melting at 143®, 
tasteless, insoluble in water or spirits, and 
resembling white wax more than any other 
substance to which 1 could compare it. It 
burned with a bright agreeable name, with¬ 
out smelling, and was neither greasy nor 
resinous ; I am, therefore, inc\jned to con¬ 
sider it a species of wax.” 

To complete the marvels of this tree, we 
must mention, that it affords the most valu¬ 
able timber for ship-building, and that it is 
so used in the dock-yards at Para.— V'rom 
Webster's Narrative of Foster's Voyage in 
the Chanticleer. 


CONTllADICTIONS. 

In unclear and doubtful things, be not 
pertinacious, as the weakest minds are rea¬ 
diest to be upon seeming reason, which, 
when tried, will possibly fall to nothing; 
yet they are most assured, and cannot suf¬ 
fer a different thought in any from their 
own. There is naturally this popeness in 
every man’s mind, and most, I say, in the 
shallowest; a kind of fancied infallibility 
in themselves, which makes them conten¬ 
tious, contrary to the apostle’s rule, “ Let 
bolhing be done through strife or vain¬ 
glory,” Phil. ii. 3, and as earnest upon dif¬ 
fering in the smallest punctilio, as in a high 
article of faith. Stronger spirits are usual¬ 
ly more patient of contradiction, and less 
violent, especially in doubtful things ; and 
they^'ho see furthest, are least peremptory 
in t(ieir determinations. The apostle, in 
liis second epistle to Timothy, hath a 
phrase, “ tlie spirit of a sound mind it is 
a good, sound constitution of mind, not to 
feel every blast; either «f seeming reason, to 
be taken with it; or of cross opinion, to be 
offended at it.— Leighton. 
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Flying dragon, ncarly nayural size. 


THE FLYING DRAGON. 

The “ gorgoris, hydras, and cliiineras 
dire," monsters with which credulous ig¬ 
norance once peopled the foreign regions 
of^the earth, nave vanished before the 
light of science; and we smile at the names 
and pictures of beings, which couW not 
have possibly existed, inasmuch as\heir 
component parts could not*be assomted 
together, without a violation of the laws 
of nature. Fear may gpve wings to the 
mighty boa, but vyngs would not assist 
his progress; neither, indeed, could they 
be possessed by him, and for the follow¬ 
ing reason—^I'he plan upon which the ske¬ 
leton is built prevents it. In snakes, tlmre 
is no sternum or breast-bone; no clavimes 
—no scapulae,—and these are essential to 
the presence of truff effective wings. Look, 
for example, at the skeleton of a bird; 

VOL. III. 


I behold how vast is tlie sternum, affording 
a wide space to be occupied by the pe¬ 
culiar muscles which act upon the organs 
of flight; and, besides the clavicles, which 
support the shoulders, and keep them duly 
forward, observe the furciilum, or merry¬ 
thought, strictly analogous to the clavicles 
in man, kee[)ing the shoulders wide apart, 
by bearing the strain of the muscles, 
which tend to bring them together. Look 
again at the short, firm, and almost im¬ 
moveable back-bone; whence arises the 
strong ribfl*, locked upon each other, and 
uniting firmlv with the edge of the ster¬ 
num. But the structure of the skeleton 
in the snake is the opposite to all this; 
short, slender ribs, and a back-bone com¬ 
posed of a multitude of distinct portions, 
united by a ball and socket mode of arti¬ 
culation ; such is tlie skeleton of the long 
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and turtuous serpent. The dragon 
of romance lives only ih sickly and unna¬ 
tural Fables; the uairie, however, is still 
retained in science, and applied to a 
group of most beautii'ul and harmless 
little lixard-s, of one of which we give a 
figure at the head of the present number; 
it is the Diaco radiatus. 

Among the strange and anomalous be¬ 
ings, whose ^istence, at some distant' 
epoch of our earth, is proved by the re¬ 
searches of geology, wnich have brought 
to light their fossil remains, we find a 
flying lizard, to which Cuvier has given 
the name of Pterodactylus, and whicn, as 
the construction of its skeleton abundantly 
proves, was capable of skimming from 
one point to another, dr perhaps even 
of flitting on wide membranous w'ings. 
That these wings were membranous, 
may be readily concluded, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of their being supported upon 
long slender bones, very like what we 
find in the wing of the bat; in short, they 
acted as stretchers, when tlie wings were 
expanded. These stretchers of the mem¬ 
brane were, indeed, neither more nor less 
than the bones of the second finger of 
each fore paw, lengthened out so enor¬ 
mously, as to extend to more than double 
the length of the rest of the body. The 
neck was very long; the head large; 
and the jaws armed with pointed teeth; 
the tail being very short. The appear¬ 
ance of such a creature sweeping through 
the air, (small as was its sizc,^ W'ould be 
almost terrific to the timid or ignorant, 
were it now a denizen of the earth; it 
has, how^ever, passed away, a few fossil 
relics being all that testily of its having 
once existed. * 

In some respects, the little Draco re¬ 
sembles the Pterodactylus, having a mem¬ 
branous expansion attached to we sides, 
but not connected to the limbs, which 
are perfectly free. This membrane, which 
is a continuation af the skin, is supported 
by six false ribs on each side; for these, 
instead of turning down so as to encircle 
the body, are considerably elongated, and 
constitute the frame-work of this natural 
parachute. We call it a parachute, rather 
than wings, because it is not moved as 
wings are, in ordei^ to strike the air, but 
is merely expanded, so as to enable the 
little creature to take long, sweeping 
leaps, from branch to branch, or tree to 
tree; where, among the leaves, it searches 
for its insect food. Hence, it cannot be 
said to fly, as does the bat or the bird; it 


cannot, like them, false itself into the air, 
its aerial progress being limited to a long, 
sweeping leap. In this respect, it is like 
the flying squirrels (sciuropterus) which' 
have a meuibraue extending along the 
sides, between the anterior and posterior 
extremities, so as to endow them with the 
power of taking lung, skimming leaps, 
among their native woods, and of preci- 

{ titaling tlieinselvcs with safety from the 
lighest branches, either to the ground or 
to a distant branch. 

The characters of the genus Draco, in 
addition to the membranous wings, or 
parachutes, are as follows:—The body is 
covered with minute scales; the tongue 
is fleshy, and capable of very little power 
of protrusion, contrary to w hat forms so 
remarkable a feature in the chameleon. 
Beneath the throat there hangs a pen¬ 
dulous fold of skin, forming a sort of 
dew-lap of considerable extent; the tail 
is long and slender; the teeth in each jaw 
consist of four little incisors in front, and, 
on each side, a sharp canine tooth, and 
twelve little triangular grinders, each 
having three projecting points, one at 
each angle of the surface. Three species 
are known and described, all natives of 
India; in whose forests, amidst the covert 
of leaves, to which they themselves bear 
no unapt resemblance, they find shelter 
and food. M. 


AN El'ITAPH. 

It was a beautiful morning, when I en¬ 
tered the church-yard of a country town to 
examine and admire die goodly structure 
before me, and to enjoy the lovely pros¬ 
pect which stretched beyond its walls. 
\Vhile 1 sat upon the turf, viewing die 
scene around, a row of family graves caught 
my attention, and I read on one of the mo¬ 
numental stones, an inscription to the me¬ 
mory of a young lady who died about the 
beginning of the present century, “aged 
eight^n years.'’ It was as follows 

“ Here innocence and virtue lie, wliose 
breath 

Was snatch’d by early, not untimely 
death. • 

Hence did she go, just as she did begin 

Sorrow to know, before she knew to sin. 

Death, that docs sin and soTrow thus 

f prevent. 

Is the next blessing to a life well spent.” 

I could not liut consider the sentiment 
expressed in these lines as contrary to the 
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expie-'i declarations of*tlie word of God, 
and the sentiments which, in the liturgy 
and articles, at least, and I have reason to 
believe from the pulpit also, are often heard 
within tl« neighTOuring church. As I left 
the church-yard, the idea came across me 
iliat I was mistaken in the age, tliat it must 
have lieen some infant’s memorial, perhaps 
a child of eighteen days. 1 returned, but 
read distinctly, “Agm eighteen years.” 
llow then, thought l,can this lie reeonciled 
with Eccles. vii. 20, “ There is not a just 
man on earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
not;” or Ps. xiv. 2, 3, “They are all gone 
iuside, there is none that doeth good or 
Gen. vi. 55, “ Every imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart is evil;” viii. 21, 
“The imagination man’s heart is evil 
from his youth;” Jer. xvii. 9, “ The heart 
IS deceitful above all things, and despe¬ 
rately wicked;” Prov. xx. 9, “ Who can 
say, I'have made ray heart clean?” James 
iii. 2, “In many things we offend all;” 

1 Jolin i. 8, “ If we say that we have no 
s,in, we deceive ourselves.” Many, very 
many other texts might be adtled. 

Upon further consideration, the cause of 
this error became distinctly marked to my 
mind, and I could not but say to myself, 
Docs not this arise from the disbelief of the 
doctrine of original sin, from forgetting that 
“thatwliich isboniof theHeshis flesh,” John 
iii. 6 ; and “that we are by nature the chil¬ 
dren of wrath ?’' Ephes, ii. 3. llow much 
'mischiefhas arisen from this! The writer 
of that epitaph must have been ignorant of 
the doctrines of our reformers, grounded on 
scripture truth, agreeably to which, they 
spoke of original sin as “ the fault and cor¬ 
ruption of the nature of every descendant 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the 
flesh lusteth always contrary to the Spirit, 
ind therefore in every person bom into the 
world it deserveth God's wrath and damna¬ 
tion.” Here the question is simplified ^there 
is no occasion to sit in judgment on tip re¬ 
lative perfection of any party^ there is no 
need to compare one frail mortal with an¬ 
other, and set up a standard of ideal worth, 
or comparative excellence, llefening to 
this, there is no room left for fond parents 
to deceive tliemselves, or to regard tliuse as 
cruel who* would call their attention to the 
trutli, or to accuse a kind adviser of c^s- 
paraging what is comparatively excellent 
"and amiable. The danger is shown, and the 
remedy is not distaflt. 

The advice of the apostle is applicable 
to all, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 


and thou .shalt be s^ved.” This is the only 
way of salvation, fliith in Him who died for 
siiTners, the Just for the unjust, that we 
might be brought near to God. In him 
alone is there forgiveness of sins, and all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God. The ministers of Christ tell us 
of this, they deliver their Master’s message, 
^hey pray us, in Christ’s stead, “ He ye re¬ 
conciled to God. For he lath made him 
to be sin (or a sin-oflPering) for us, who 
knew no sin ; tligt we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.’’ 2 Cor. v. 
20, ^1. It is only when clothed in the right¬ 
eousness of Christ, that guilty, sinful man 
can stand with acceptance before the judg¬ 
ment-seat ; being made partakers of that 
righteousness, 

Belli we shall stand in that Rrent day. 

And none aught to our charge shall lay. 

Would that every parent and every in¬ 
structor had these tmths deeply impressed 
upon their minds. llow anxious then 
would they be for the welfare of those com¬ 
mitted to their care! how earnest in tiieir 
endeavours to root out the plants of bitter¬ 
ness I how watchful against their first appear¬ 
ance I and how earnest in their prayers fnr 
the influences of the Holy Spirit upon ilie 
ipening mind ! Never would they be called 
to the bitter agony of watching by tlie dy¬ 
ing couch of a youthful charge, and hear¬ 
ing the last bitter shriek of agony, or the 
deeply-wounding reproach, that those whose 
duty it was to instruct, had hid tlie things 
of peace from the sufferer’s eyes ! But let 
u$ n(9t dwell on such a painful supposition, 
though, alas, too often it is realized. Ami 
let us be found watchful to impart that 
knowledge which raises wise to salvation, 
before tlie night of death makes it too late. 

I know not the history of the individual 
whose monumental inscription has called 
foTlli these remarks. 1 would readily be¬ 
lieve her to have been all that affectionate 
parents could de.sire ; nay, 1 would ijelieve 
Iier to have been a cWld of God; .still 
every true protestaid must realize the title 
he glories in, and protest against the doc¬ 
trine her epitaph conveys; nay, if she 
were herself renewed in heart, she would 
have been most anxious that no sucli*de- 
claration shOuld have been made respecting 
her; and if she were not of that number, 
painful thought! she knows its fallacy now. 

I have referred to the reformers of the 
English church, for their views of the 
scripture doctrine on this subject. Indeed, 
human authority need not be appealed to, 
since “ it is writtenbut I will not close 
these remarks without giving an appo»iiu 
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cjuotaiioii fi'otn one of tlieearl^ fatliersof the 
uhurch. Augustiiie sa^s, “ Who shall in¬ 
form me of the sin of my infancy / Ijor 
none is clear from sin in thy sight, not 
even the infant, whose life is only one day. 
Could it be right in me to solicit, with 
tears, what it would be noxious to receive ? 
To express vehement indignation against 
my parents and betters, if they did not 
comply witli rpy will; and to endeavourf 
though with feeble blows, to avenge myself 
upon them'? The iinbocilify of my infant 
lienbs was innocent, not s6 the spirit of the 
infuit; 1 have seen and observed an infant 
full of envy, pale witli anger, he looked at 
his fellow-suckling with bitterness in liis 
countenance. Since I was conceived in 
iniquity, and my motlicr'nourished mein 
sin, where. Lord, wlicre, or when was 1 
innocent f ” A TKAvr.Li,r,n. 


INSECTS. No. XXXII. 
{Tht'ir F.xjiaiiiiton.) 



a Twenty-plume moth. A I>itto magnifled. 

In the last jiaper we alluded to the 
ra])id expansion and developcnieiit of the 
wings of inseets; we must now explain 
more jiartieularly the cause in operation. 
Every wing consists of two membranes, 
more or less transparent, applietl to each 
other; the upper membrane being very 
strongly attached to a number of hollow 
vessels, miscalled ii.?rviires; and the lower 
adhering more loosely, so as to he sepa¬ 
rable from them. Thi;se nervures origin¬ 
ate in the trunk ; smd, with the exception 
of the marginal ones, keep diminisbiug 
gradually to their teriiiinatioii. The ves¬ 
sels contained in the nervure^ consist of 
a s])iral thread, whence tiiey ajipear to be 
air-vessels, communicating with the tra¬ 
chea,- or air-v»-8sel in the trunk. The ex¬ 
pansion of the wing, at the will of the in¬ 
sect, arises from a subtle fluid \ihich is 
introduced into these nervures. 

In the pupa, the two ineinhrani'H, com¬ 
posing the wing, do not touch oucholhci’s 


inner surface, as* they aflerwarus do; 
there is, therefore, a space between them; 
and being moist, and corrugated into a 
vast number of folds, like those of a fan, 
transversely as well as longitudinally, and 
so minute us to be imperceptime to the 
naked eye, the wings appear much thicker 
than afterwards. Now, as soon as the 
insect is disclosed, this fluid enters the 
tubes, and being impelled into, their 
minutest rainiflcations, necessarily ex¬ 
pands their folds, and, as they graaiially 
extend in length, the moist metnbnuies 
attached to them are also unfolded and 
extended. In proportion as this takes 
place, the expanding membranes ap¬ 
proach each other; and, at last, being 
dried by the action of the atmosphere, 
become one. To promote this action 
of the fluid, seems the object of the 
agitations which the animal gives f/oni 
time to time to its uncximnded wings. 

That the injection of an aqueous fluid 
into these organs, actually takes plaee, 
has been fully proved by experiment. The 
wings of a butterfly nave been clipped 
during their expansion, and then it has 
been seen, that the nervures were not 
oidy hollow, hut that, however dry and 
empty they may afterwards be found, they 
contained at tiiat time such a fluid. 

The blood in the bee, Sw'ainmordum 
says, when the wing is cut, " appearing, 
by reason of the extreme smallness of the 
blood-vessels, under the form of little pel¬ 
lucid globules, w hich insensibly, and by 
degrees, increase iiito considerable little 
drops. The wings of the bee have like¬ 
wise many })u]inonary tubes; which, when 
the nymph i^ casting its lust skin, have 
also, iugtlher with all the other parts, once 
more to throw- off their exiivim or cover¬ 
ings. After this, when these tubes are 
again distended i)y tlic freshly impelled 
air, and the air-vessels, which have p-re- 
viously been contracted, are inflated and 
distended with the same air, it follows, 
thatfthe whole w'ing afterw-ards expands 
itself, and becomes thrice, nay, four times 
larger tlian it was before. This expansion 
of the wings, then, de])ends both on the 
inqmision of the air and of the blood; for, 
at the same time when the air is impelled 
into the wings, a considerable quantity of 
blood is likewise driven into the vessels 
oflhe wings.” 

The female bees,” he adds, “do not, 
as the common bees and the male, come 
forth with their wing^ folded up, but ex¬ 
panded and displuyed, and in a state ready 
for flight. On this account, the all-wise 
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Author of nature has^)rovided for them 
a more spacious mansion, in which they 
may expand their wings conveniently and 
properly; so that, after they have burst 
from theft- cells, they may be prepared for 
swarming immediately, if there be a ne¬ 
cessity for it, or if the young queen may 
be in a eondition to drive out her royal 
mother, and take her place if there be oc¬ 
casion.*’ 

Jurine found, that every nervure con¬ 
tains a trachea or air-tube, which, pro¬ 
ceeding from the interior of the trunk, in 
a serpentine direction, follows all the 
ramifications of the nervures, though it 
does not fill it. Reaumur attributes the 
expansion of the wings chiefly to an aque¬ 
ous fluid; yet, he suspects that the air, 
on some occasions, contributes to it. 

This tubular structure has an interesting 
analogy in the case of birds. In them, 
the lungs have several openings, commu¬ 
nicating with corresponding air-bags, or 
cells, which fill the whole cavity of the 
body, from the neck downwards, and into 
which the air passes and re-passes in the 
process of breathing. Nor is this all; the 
very hones of birds are hollowed out, with 
the design of receiving air from the lungs, 
from which air-pi pcs are conveyed to the 
most solid parts of the body, and even 
into the quills and plumelets of the fea¬ 
thers, which are hollow or spongy for its 
reception. 

The expansion of the whole insect 
is, in some instances, very remarkable. 
When, for cxam[>le, the ant-lion is about 
to change into a pupa, it constructs a 
cocoon of sand, which it lines with a 
beautiful tapestry of silk, tlie whole being 
less than half an inch in diameter; the 
pupa itself, when rolled iqi, filling only a 
space of about half this size. When it 
has remained in the cocoon about three 
M*eeks, it breaks through the envelope, 
and emerges to the outside, as the chry¬ 
salides of the wood-birds make th^ way 
to the exterior of a tree, to facility the 
exit of the perfect insect;*with this dif- 
fwence, that the creature, whose opera¬ 
tions we are now describing, makes use of 
its mandibles, or jaws, to gnaw the co¬ 
coon. Having arrived at the outside, it 
only requires to expand its wings and its 
body,to%ompiete its transformation; but 
this process is very amazing; for tho'|gh, 
on emeiging, the creature is not more 
than half an inch in length, it almost in¬ 
stantaneously stretches out to an inch and 
u quarter; while its wings, which did not 


exceed the sixth of an inch, expand to 
nearly; three inchel. In another case, the 
coeoon is not bigger than a small pea, 
while the body of the fly is nearly half an 
inch in length, and covers, when its wings 
and antennae are expanded, a surface of an 
inch square. 

- « - 

THE ROYAL OBSERVATORIV GREENWICH. 

No. II. 

(Coiitlmied from page 42.) 

Doctor Edmund Halley, celebrated 
as t^e first astronomer who successfully 
jiredicted the return of a comet (in the year 
1759) which is now called after his name, 
and is the same which is expected to return 
to its' perihelion, and become visible to the 
iiihabitsuits of the earth in a few months, 
was appointed the successor of Elam steed; 
but u|X)n taking possession of the observa¬ 
tory, be had to apply to the government to 
furnish liim with instruments to make obser¬ 
vations with, those which Flamsteed had 
used liaving been removed by his widow as 
the private property of her husband, he hav¬ 
ing in his lifetime defrayed the whole ex¬ 
pense of their construction, and in part made 
them himself, with the help of his assistant, 
Mr. Abraham Sharpe, with tlie exception 
of a few which had been presented to him 
by his friend and patron, Sir Jonas Moore. 
After considerable delay, and the govern¬ 
ment failing in compelling Mrs. Flamsteed 
to restore at least those which had been the 
donation of Sir Jonas, a sum of mon^ was 
granteif for the construction of instruments, 
and an iron-framed mural quadrant was 
made and erected in 1725 by Mr. Graham, 
the celebrated clock-jnaker of that time. A 
transit instrument, of rather singular con¬ 
struction, was also fitted up; this and the 
mural quadrant are still preserved at the 
observatory as astronomical curiosities. 

Dr. Halley was bom at Haggerstone, in 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Oc¬ 
tober 29,1656; be recSived his early edu¬ 
cation at St. Paul’s school, which he com¬ 
pleted at the university of Oxford. At the 
ciurly age of nineteen, he gave to the world 
the first of those useful observations and 
discoveries, which he continued to make to 
the end of a very long life. In 1676, when 
only twenty years of dge, he proceeded, on 
his own account, to the island of St. Helena, 
for the purpose of making astronomical 
observations in the southern hemisphere, 
and in the short space of two years, he re¬ 
turned with a large catalogue of star.s, 
which were invisible to astronomers in 
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these laliludes. The uiiiversily of Oxford 
immediately (X>iiferred 6ii him tlie degree 
of A.M., and die Royal Society elected him 
one of their members. 

In the course of his after life he risited 
several parts of the world for the purpose of 
scientific experiment and discovery. In 
i 703, he was appointed professor of geo¬ 
metry in the university of Oxford, and, as 
Ijefore stated, i,succeeded, in 1719, Mr.' 
Flamsteed as astronomer royal. 

Although Dr. Ilulley had arrived at the 
advanced age of sixty-three, when he en¬ 
tered upon his office at Greenwich, yet, 
for the period of eighteen years, he wafched 
the heavens witli the closest attention, liardly 
ever missing an observation during all that 
time, and, without any assistant, performed 
the whole business of the observatory him¬ 
self. 

During this period, an offer was made 
him of being appointed mathematical pre¬ 
ceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, but he 
declined that honour, on account of his ad¬ 
vanced i^e, and the duties of his office. 

About the ye;u-1737, he was seized with 
a paralytic disorder in his right hand, which 
gradually increasing, his strength wore 
away, and he expired on the 14th of Janu- 
aiy, 1742, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age. Ilis remains were interred in the 
church-yard of Lee, near Blackheath. 

The third astronomer royal was Dr. 
James Bradley, of Slierbome, in Glouces¬ 
tershire, at which place he was bom, in 
the year 1692. 

lie was admitted a commoner of Buliol 
College, Oxford, March 15,1710; where 
he look the degree of bachelor, October 
14, 1714, and master of arts, the2l8tof 
January, 1716. Beihg designed for the 
church, he was ordained, at the proper age, 
by the bishop of Hereford, who gave him 
the living of Bridstow, and shortly after¬ 
wards he was inducted to that of Laiidewy 
Welfry, in Pembrokeshire. 

Mr. Pound (the celebrated astronomer) 
was the uncle of Mr. Bradley, with whom, 
at his residence at Wanstead, he passed as 
much time as he could spare from the du¬ 
ties of his office. Here he made such as¬ 
tronomical observations as laid the founda¬ 
tion of those discoveries which‘afterwards 
distinguished him as one of the greatest as¬ 
tronomers of his age; these observations 
gained him ffie notice and esteem of the 
learned of that day, and led to his being 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 

When only twenty-nine yejirs of age, 
Mr. Bradley was elected Savillian professor 


of astronomy at Ux'ford, upon which he re¬ 
signed liis church livings, and applied him¬ 
self wholly to the study of his favourite 
science, in the course of a long series of 
observations iJ[)on the fixed stalSi, with a 
view to determine the amount, if any, of 
their annual parallax, he discovered and 
settled the laws of the apparent alteration 
of their positions, arising from the progres¬ 
sive motion of light, combined with the 
earth’s annual motion about the sun, and 
the nutation of the earth’s axis, arising 
from tlie unequal attraction of the sun and 
moon on different parts of the eartli. The 
former of these splendid discoveries, which 
is termed the aberration of the fixed stars, 
he made public in 1727, and the latter in 
1787 ; so that in the space of ten years, he 
communicated to the world two of tlie 
finest discoveries in modern astronomy; 
making a tnemordble epoch in the history 
of that science. 

liis appointment as successor to Dr. 
Halley, was dated February 3, 1742. 
Tills placed him in his proper element, and 
he pursued his observations witli unwearierl 
diligence. In addition to the instruments 
already at his command, he obtained from 
the king a grant of one thousand poinuis, 
to be expended in procuring others of the 
best kind. An additional mural quadrant, 
by the celebrated Mr. Bird, was at tliis 
time erected, which still occupies the east¬ 
ern face of the pier, which carries the non 
quadrant of (Jraham, before spoken of, also 
the famous zenith sector, widi which he 
made the above grand discoveries, is pre¬ 
served in the same room with the quad¬ 
rants. 

Upon his appointment to the observatoiy 
at Greenwich, tlie university of tlxford sent 
liim a diploma of doctor of divinity, and 
during his residence there, the living of the 
church of Greenwich became vacant, and 
was offered to him. Upon his refusing to ac¬ 
cept it, from a conscientious scruple, “ that 
the dujv of a pastor was incompatible with 
his ofticr studies and necessary engage¬ 
ments,” the k‘/ng granted him a pension 
of two hundred and fifty pounds per an¬ 
num, in addition to his salary as astro¬ 
nomer royal; which pepsion has been con¬ 
tinued to each of his successors. 

By too close application to study and 
observations, Dr. Bradley became‘aftiicted, 
for nearly two years before his death, with 
a gnevous oppression on his spirits, which 
interrupted his useful labours, lie died 
on the 13th of July, 17b2, at Ghalfont, in 
Gloucestershire, in tlic sovcntictli year of 
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his age, and was interred al Mincliinhamp- 
ton, in the same county. 

At his death, his observations filled 
thirteen folio volumes, wiiich were- pre¬ 
sented to the university of Oxford, in 1770, 
on condilfon of'Uieir printing and publish¬ 
ing them, which has only been very re¬ 
cently accomplished. 

THE GOSPEL. 

The same power which the gospel has 
to save, it has to destroy. It increases the 
condemnation and misery of tho.se who re¬ 
ject it, and it were far better never to have 
heard its gracious invitations, than, having 
heard them, to cast them voluntarily away. 
To this destrojiiig power of the gospel, to 
those who reject it, .Tesus refers when he 
says, “ Whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it will grind him to powder.’' It 
has an irresistil>le energy. It conics with 
an overwhelming force upon those who 
have despised its mercies, and makes it bet¬ 
ter for sucli persons if they had never been 
bom. This gospel must appear in the 
great day, as a witness for or against every 
child of man. It will bear testimony for 
all who have accepted its invitations, that 
justice is satisfied, and all condemnation 
must pass away; that the Lamb is worthy, 
to whom infinite honour and glory must be 
ascribed. It must witness against all who 
have refused its mercies, that they are with- 
’out hope ; the law must take its course, 
while their condemnation and ruin have 
been awfully increased, by choosing death 
rather than life. With a destructive weight 
it iiills upon such, to grind ,them to pow¬ 
der, to consign Uiern over to eveilasting 
ruin, and bind them in chains of eternal 
darkness and death.— Dr. Tyng. 


SPECIFIC GUAvriy. 

The idea of specific gravity, or that re¬ 
lation which arises from comparifik the 
weight of a body with its f)ulk, diet not 
originate with Archimedes, who was killed 
at the sacking of Syracuse, b. c. 212, as 
some would seem to suppose; for we find 
an implied allusion %nade to it by Hippo¬ 
crates, to whose skill Athens owed so 
much, during the plague that began b. c. 
430, in hf& treatise concerning airs, waters, 
and places, which was published at Paiis, 
in 1800, by Corcey, with a translation, 
long notes, and a preliminaiy dissertation 
in French. 

In this treatise, Hippocrates, near the 


beginning, after recommending us, in judg¬ 
ing of the comparative salubrity of diftereut 
places* to pay particular attention to the 
virtues or properties 01 the waters, says, 
that as the virtue or peculiar properly of 
each differs from that of any other part, just 
so they differ in taste, and in weight; tv rtp 
trroftari Kai tv aTtiSrfiiit ; literally, “ in 
the mouth and the balance.” 

• And without question, the great physi¬ 
cian wished us to under.<^and, that the 
waters of different places were to be meted 
and weighed in «ome unvarying measure; 
suppose, for illustration, an attic xestes, or 
aboiit an h'nglish pint. 

As the specific gravity of different bo¬ 
dies is often referred to, it is important 
that the reader,, who is fond of philoso¬ 
phical researches, should have a distinct 
idea of what is meant by it. 

The following short definition will con¬ 
vey the idea as it was understood by 1 lip- 
pocrates :—Specific gravity is the weigtit 
of some constant magnitude taken as a 
standard. 

I.et the constant magnitude to be as¬ 
sumed as the standard, be the imperial 
gallon, which weighs ten pounds avoirdu¬ 
pois, when filled with pure water. Call 
ten pounds the specific gravity of water. 
If the same unvarying measure be filled 
with aqua fortis, we shall find its weight to 
be thirteen pounds, which will be its spe¬ 
cific gravity. The measure itself is sup¬ 
posed to be without weight, as in practice 
it must be balanced before the liquid is in- 
troduceil. 

A§ain, let us supjxise, that Hippocrates 
used tlie xestes, or attic pint, and finds 
that when filled with the purest water, it 
weighs twenty ouncei^ avoirdupois, and that 
another kind, impregnated with mineral 
substances, weighs twenty ounces and a 
half. Then he might have called twenty 
ounces, and twenty ounces and a lialf, their 
specific gravity respectively. 

“ The specific gravity of a body is its 
weight, compared with*lhe weight of aiio- 
iher body, whose magnitude is the same.” 
— Vince. 

This definition differs in appearance 
from the one given above; but if we have 
made ourselves understood in explaihing 
what we apprehended to be the original 
notion, the reader vAll be prepared to 
understand it. 

- ♦- - 

RELll'S. 

The Christian traveller who visits the 
monastery of Great St. Bernard, cannot 
but be cfecply pained to see the worship 
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that i.s ])aid in the diapel beluiij^ing to 
(his establishment, to t^e waxen figure of 
a young woman, richly dressed, and con¬ 
tained in a glass case, the frame-work *of 
which glitters with gold and jewellery. 
Nothing can exceed the earnestness of 
the priest who conducts this worship; 
his expressions of respect, faith, and love, 
are most numerous and ^varied. This 
waxen image contains some bones said to^, 
have belonged^ to a noble Roman lady, 
named Faustina, who suffered martyrdom 
under the reign of Nero!, A well-worded 
certificate declares these relics genuine ! 
They were purchased at Rome by a^man 
who holds a high situation as a member 
of the Reformed Church of Switzerland. 
He presented them to this chapel, and 
the Pope paid the expenses of the statue 
and case. This may remind us of the 
conduct of those Europeans, who have 
lately made, and sent into India, images 
of the idols worshipped there, and who 
thus contribute to strengthen the stupid 
and barbarous idolatry, which the mis¬ 
sionaries of the gospel are labouring to 
abolish at the peril of their lives. It is 
not, however, prorbable, that the Swiss 
gentleman would be well satisfied with 
the effects produced by his present, if he 
were to witness the devoted idolatry which 
he has occasioned. His conscience, per¬ 
haps, would remind him, that he will one 
day be called to give an account of it be¬ 
fore the tribunal of the living God, who 
has declared, that He will not give his 
glory to another. Who knows what will 
be tlie end of this impious worship* w^ich 
hits now existed two or three years ? 
Who can tell how many souls it may be 
the means of leading from the paths of 
truth, to perish in the way of deceit ? It 
has been particularly noticed, that this 
newly set up image attracts the notice 
and fervent adorations of many of the 
P'ous travellers w'ho pass that way.— Ar- 
Moes du ChruHanistne. 

HUMILITY. 

P^txY much for the spirit of humility, 
the spirit of Christ, for that is it; other¬ 
wise^, all thy vileness will not humble 
thee. When men hear of this*br of other 
graces, and how reaSionable they are, they 
think presently to have them, and do not 
consider the natural enmity and rebellion 
of their own hearts, and the necessity of 
receiving them from heaven. And there¬ 
fore, in the use of all other means, be 
most dependent on that influence, and 


most in the use of that means which 
opens the heart iftost to that influence, 
and draws it down upon the heart; and 
that is, prayer. 

That spirit of Christ, w'hich is all 
sweetness and love, so calms Aid com¬ 
poses the heart, that peace with God, and 
that unspeakably blessed correspondence 
of love with him, do so fill the soul with 
lovingness and sweetness, that it can 
breathe nothing else. It hates nothing 
but sin, it pities the sinner, and carries 
towards the worst the love of good will, 
desiring their return and salvation. But 
as for those in whom appears the image 
of their Father, their heart cleaves to them 
as brethren indeed. No natural advantages 
of birth, of beauty, or of wit, draw a 
Christian’s love so much, as the resem¬ 
blance of Christ; wherever that is found, 
it is comely and lovely to a soul that loves 
him.—-XirtgA/on. 


ANTICIPATION OF THE JUDGMENT. 

Strange things aw’ait us in futurity. A 
wonderful developcmcnt is to be made at 
the bur of God. Our associations in life, 
our social dcjiendericies, our domestic re¬ 
lations ;—what numerous, what diver¬ 
sified, and what deep-tending issues are 
to arise from them all! It is, when we 
view the judgment-seat through the me¬ 
dium of such thoughts as these, that it 
assumes its most characteristic usefulness. i 
It is when we extend our eye through the 
far-stretched line of consequences. It is 
not the individual commission of sin, it 
is not the perpetration of personal ini¬ 
quity, painful as this is, which makes up 
the most api>alling anticipa ion of the 
awaiting decision. It is the influence we 
have had, and the part we have taken, 
and the example we have set in the affairs 
of immortal souls; it is the far-reachi/ig 
result through them in their turn again. 
We shall never understand how conse- 
queiS^es multiply, until we behold them 
exaimned before the throne of the heavens. 
—Dr. T. C. Henry. 


Sin.— lie that hath slight thoughts of 
sin, never had great thoughts of God. Psa. 
1. 21.— Owen. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS.—No. XIII. 

"He th:vt evaltcth his gate, aeeketb destruction.’’* 
Prov. xvii. 19. 

To the inhabitants of Europe, jhe lan¬ 
guage of this proverb is by no meiuivS 
intelligible. Matdiew Henry, who lived 
before wiental customs were so well uuder- 
sMiod as they now are, has given thu. pro¬ 
bable spirit of this passage; ^ut its stiliung 
aV'tinon was evidently unknown to him, 
lie says, ** Those that are ambitious and as¬ 
piring, expose themselves to a great deal of 
trouble, such as many times ends in their 
ruin. He that exalt^ bis gate, bqilds a 
stately house, at least a fine frontispiece, 
that he overtop and outshine his neigh- 
iKturs, he seeks his own destruction, a$d 
takes,adeal of pains to ruin himself; he 
makes his gate So large, that his house and 
estate go out at it. The moral which 
Matthew Henry seems to deduce from this 
VOL. nr. 


t iToverb is, that extravagance leads to ruin, 
’erhaps it should rdther be, that the most 
humble are the most safe. Hie Arabs are 
accustomed to ride into the houses of diose 
they design to hara.«!s, as they seldom dis¬ 
mount in their attacks. To prevent tliis, 
Thevenot tells us, that tlie door of the 
house in which the Freech merchants lived 
at Rama, was not three feet high, and that 
all the doors of that town were equally low. 
Agreeably to this account, the Abb£ Mariti, 
speaking of his admission into a monastery 
near Jerusalem, says, ** The passage is so 
low, that iUwill scarcely admit a horse; 
and it is shut b^ a gase of iron, strongly 
secured in the inside. As soon as we en¬ 
tered, it was again made fiut with various 
bolts and^ bars of iron, a {»ecautioD ex¬ 
tremely necessary in a d^rt place, exposed 
to the incursions and insolent attacks of the 
Arabs.**—Travels through Palestine,vol.iii. * 
page 37. The same ilhi.straiion we may 
11 . 
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derive from the customs of ilie Persians. 
Morier says, “ A pooj; man’s door is 
scarcely tliree feet in height; and this is a 
precaution^pr measure to hinder the sef- 
v.irits of the great from entering it on hoiM- 
baok; whicli, when any act of oppression 
is going on, they would make no scruple to 
do. But the habitation of a man in power 
is known by his gate, which is generally 
elevated in proportion to the vanity of its 
owner. A lofty* gate is one of tlie insignia 
of royalty. It must have been the same in 
ancient days; the gates of Jerusalem, Zion, 
&c., are often mentioned in scripture, with 
the same notion of grandeur attached to 
them.” From these illustrations, it is evi¬ 
dent to what the‘Writer of the proverb al¬ 
luded ; and to exalt the gale, would conse¬ 
quently be to court destruction. J. C. 
-♦- 

CHEMISTaV.— No. IV. 

SIMPLE SUnSTANCES—OXYGEN. 

Those bodies which are found, on close 
examination, to be composed of only one 
kind of matter, are termed simple substan¬ 
ces, and are, consequently, tne elements 
from which all other bodies arc formed. 
Substances that contain two or more of 
these elementary principles, are de.signated 
compound bodies. Through the labours 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, and other eminent 
chemists, many substances that had always 
been consider^ simple, have lieen decom¬ 
posed, and proved to be compounds; and 
tt is highly probable, that future discoverers 
will analyze some of the substances ^now 
included in the class of simple bodies. 

There are now about fifty substances 
that are considered by chemists to be sim¬ 
ple ; oxygen, nitrogen^ hydrogen, chlorine, 
iodine, the various metals; carbon,.phos¬ 
phorus, sulphur, boron, and fluorine. It 
IS not intended to treat upon the distinct 
properties of all these substances in this 
precise order, though each of them will re¬ 
ceive some consideration in the subsequent 
remarks. 

Oxygen is one of the most important 
fubstances that &ll under tlie notice of the 
Miemist. It is an ene^tic and powerful 
agei\^, acting an important part in almost 
all the changes that take placft,in the mi¬ 
neral, vegetable, aijd animal kingdoms. 
When united with light and heat, it forms 
oxygen gas. This gas is colourless and 
invi.sible. It is also permanently elastic, 
or subject to great expansion and compres¬ 
sion, mough incapable of being condensed 
into a fluid or solid. It is the chief sup¬ 
porter of combustion. If a lighted candle 
be placed in a jar containing this gas, it 


instantly bums with vastly greater brilliancy 
and splendour. TIds gas is the basis of at¬ 
mospheric air,and thesupporterof life. When 
inhaled in a pure state into the lungs, it 
has the effect of raising the pulse, and in¬ 
creasing the motions of tlie animil fluids. 
It has sometimes been termed vital air, 
from the well-established fact, that no ani¬ 
mal can breathe for a moment where there 
is no oxygen. It is 740 times lighter than 
water, but somewhat heavier than atmos¬ 
pheric air. Oxygen is one of the principal 
agents in promoting the numberless pro¬ 
cesses of decomposition that are continually 
taking place in nature. Many interesting 
and instructive experiments may be pei^ 
formed with oxygen gas, and there are se¬ 
veral methods of procuring it. We will 
describe two of the most simple. Procure 
some fresh green vegetable leaves, and place 
them in a Wll glass filleil with water, then 
invert the glass over a flat dish, also filled 
with water. Expose the whole to the rays 
of the sun, and the gas will be formed, and 
ascend in bubbles to the top of the glass, 
displacing the water. Another mode of 
obtaining this gas is tlie following'.-^Pro¬ 
cure a Florence flask, and put into it a 
small quantity of the black oxide of man¬ 
ganese, reduced to a powder, (an article 
which may be purchased of any chemist,) 
and a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid 
to wet it thoroughly, and let them be well 
mixed together. If the flask be then ex¬ 
posed to tlie heat of a small lamp, oxygen 
gas will ascend, and may be received into 
another botfle, in which it may bo preserved 
for use. The first air that rises is common 
air contained in the flask, and should be 
permitted to escape.* Oxygen enters into 

* * The collecting of gasee being Bomettmea at¬ 
tended with difficulty, we will describe a alm- 
ple method mentioned in Donovan’s Cliemistry.— 
*' In order,to collect a gas, let a glass bottle be filled 
to the top with water, and cork it so that the cork 
having excluded Its own bulk of water, the bottle<re- 
mains AiU. The bottle from which the gas is to 
come, and the Tessel of water, ibouid be previously 
■o arranged, that the end of the tube of the bottle 
can brf plunged under the aurfbee of the water. The 
gas wtl bubble ipi through the water; the first por¬ 
tion will be common air, expanded by heat. Wneo 
thla has been allowed to escape, slip the mouth of 
the glass bottle over the end of the tube, so that the 
bubbles of gas may enter the bottle. In proportion 
as gas enters, water will„leave the bottle : and 
when It is filled with gas, put in the cork and re¬ 
move it; or, without putting in the cork, pass a cup 
into the water, under the mouth of the bottle, aM 
remove both bottle and cup, the lattec remaining 
filled with water, so as to prevent gas from enoi^ 
liigfor common air entering. Other bottles may 
then be filled in succession. The most eoarenient 
vessel fbr holding water for these purposes. Is a 
trough or cistern of wood nr japanned tin, with a 
shelf, about two.inches under the intended surfbne 
of the water, for supporting jars or phials while they 
are filling with gas. Tliis vessel is called the pneu¬ 
matic trough.” 
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combination with such a variety of ottier 
substances, and will * be so frequently 
brought under our view, that its properties 
need not for the present be more fully 
detailed. 

• -•- 

OLD HUMPHREY ON OCCUPATION. 

If I were asked. What tends most to 
mitigate earthly sorrow, with the exception 
of the comfort derived from divine things ? 
] should unhesitatingly reply, Occupation. 

Yes ! occupation cures one half of life’s 
troubles, and mitigates the remainder. It 
matters ,not of what kind they may happen 
to be: troubles always appear great, and 
our own cares are invariably greater than 
those of our neighbours; but whether we 
are afflicted in mind, body, or estate, oc¬ 
cupation is the best prescription we can 
take. 

Suppose you have had a loss, say it is 
five silver shillings, or as many golden 
sovereigns;, nay, let it be, if you fike, a 
hundred pounds, or a thousand, for it is 
not the amount of our losses ll^t weighs 
down our spirits, but-our real or fancied 
incapability of bearing them—suppose you 
have had a loss, 1 say, why all the sighing 
and the sorrowing, the moaning and 
repining in the world, will not bring 
back a single sixpence of your money 
again, though it may disqualify you for 
making an attempt to recover your loss. 
You may get friends to condole with you, 
and make your loss greater by losing your 
time in brooding over it, but occupation is 
the only thing to relieve you. It is the most 
likely of any thing to make up your money 
again, and if it do not that, it will engage 
your mind as well as your Bngers, and 
ke^ you from despondency. 

Suppose your body is afflicted; will 
sitting or lying down doing nothing, with 
your dejected eyes fixed on the wall—will 
this, I say, pull out a thorn from your fin¬ 
ger, or assuage the pain of an aching 
tooth, or cure a fit of tlie gout^ Not 
a bit of it. So long as pain does npt de¬ 
prive you of the power of odcupying your¬ 
self, occupation will be for you the best 
thing in ffle world. Let it be suiu^d to 
your condition, and persevered in with 
rudence. A weak tody cannot lift a heavy 
urden, nor a confused head think clearly ; 
but do something, whether it be much or 
little, bard or easy, so long as you can 
write a letter, wind a bail of cotton, nrake 
a spill, read a book, or listen while ano¬ 
ther reads it to yoif, so long as you can do 
any of tliese things, you will be mitigating 
your affliction. 


In like manner, if your mind be wounded, 
apply die same remedy. If your enemy 
has injured, or your friend deceived you; 
ifyour brightest hopes have be|pi clouded, 
or your reputation blackened, pray for your 
enemies, and then, up and be doing! 
Better gather field-flowers, plait rushes, 
weed the garden, or black your own shoes, 
than be idle. Occupation will raise your 
,spirit, while idleness will bring it down to 
the dust. Occupation wilf blunt the edge 
of the sharpest grief, keep the body in 
health, and preserve the mind in compara¬ 
tive peace. 

IJe that is in trouble, must do some¬ 
thing to get rid of it. 

1 have known many a man get to the 
top of a mouiibtin by resolutely clamber¬ 
ing up its rugged sides, who would never 
have got there at all by sitting down and 
fretting at the bottom of it. And, many 
a hardy swimmer has crossed a rapid 
river, by sturdily buffeting its rushing 
waters, who never could nave achieved 
such an adventure, by despondingly al¬ 
lowing himself to be carried along by the 
current: something must be done, and 
done by yourself too, when you are in 
trouble; or otherwise, it will stick as close 
to you as the skin that covers you. If I 
had not been a man of occupation, mjr 
heart would have been broken long ago. 
I never could have stood up under the 
load of troubles, that God, in mercy, has 
given me strength to sustain. Old 
Humphrey is always occupied; his tongue, 
his Jiands, his head, or iiis heels, are iu 
continual requisition; and, rather than 
sit down and do nothing, he would will¬ 
ingly break stones on the highway, make 
brimstone matches,* and hawk them about 
from door to door. 

Time flies rapidly with those who have 
more to do in the day than they can ac¬ 
complish; and drags along as heavily 
with all who have no employment to oc¬ 
cupy their hours. Ocoupation is the great 
secret of cheerful days and tranquil nights; 
for he that is well employed while the 
sun is in the skies, will most likely sleep 
soundly when the stars are shining above 
him. • 

The moment you feel yourself getting 
moody and niiserabte, seek Divine sup¬ 
port by prayer, and then set yourself a 
task immediately; something that will oc¬ 
casion you to exert yourself and you will 
be surprised at the relief it will afford yon. 

Though old Humphrey advises you to 
do something of a trifling nature, father 
than be idle, he is no advocate for trifling. 
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So long ag this world endures, there will 
always be employment enough and to 
spare, ibr all those who either w'ish to 
guide others to heaven, or to get thefe 
themselves. If you cannot emjMoy your 
body, employ your mind; for, there is a 
time to employ it profitably; 

A time to reflect on our word* and trays : 

A time to pray, and a time to praise. 

And especially employ yourself in doing 
good, and mitigating the sorrows of others: 
while taking a thorn* from the bosom of 
another, you will lose which rankles 
ill your own. 

Thousands, who know how much com¬ 
fort occupation gives, do not know how 
much distress and uneasiness it keeps 
away. Show me two men, who have 
equal advantages,—one of them idle, and 
the other fully occupied, and I will ven* 
ture to pronounce the latter ten times 
happier than the former. Care is a sad 
disease, despondency a sadder, aud dis« 
content, perhaps, the saddest of them all; 
hut, Jf you wish tn be cured of all these 
together, next to seeking Divine suppoii:, 
niy prescription is— Occupaiton. 

— ^ — 

BOTANV.—No. lU. 
oni)i:a—•AiiAT.iAcic^. 

Of the shrubs and plants which are as¬ 
sociated under the geueml term of araliaceiv, 
the ivy may serve as a good sample. ith 
tins well-known garniture of old walls, the 
eyes of all persons are familiar; no bota¬ 
nical description is necessary to enable/mr 
friends to distinguish it from others. The 
presence of an umbel of flowers, which 
when ripe produce berries, is the chief 
characteristic. < 

If we examine the ivy, which flowers in 
winter, we see tliat the flowers are in a 
little cluster; tliat several smaller flower 
stalks rise from a single point in the stem, 
which distinguishes the umbel from all 
other modes of flowering. If we look at 
the figures of the moschatel and gin-seng, 
we remark that the blossoms rise from 
& single point. This attention to puncti¬ 
lious nictities about|the position of a blos¬ 
som, ,may ajjpear uninteresting to the 
general reader, but amidst the ever-in¬ 
creasing variety of vegetable objects, we 
eagerly grasp any means of tlirowing tliem 
into assortments, to relieve the memory 
and assist the judgment. 

In the umlielliferoas order several hun¬ 
dred plants are most conveniently assembled 
under one head ; consistii^ of the celery, 
parsley, carrot, parsnip, coriander, caraway, 


fennel, hemlock, &c., and are all of them 
most readily characterized by their mode of 
flowering, and the nature of the fruit 
which finally separates into two seeds. 
Among these plants, the Creator has taught 
us to establish orders, for they are iSipressed 
with marks of resemblance, that the most 
incurious cannot fiiil to recognise when 
pointed out to him. But in the maliaceo: 
the same strong and evident relationship is 
not found between the several plants that ra- 
long to it, which there is among the umbelli¬ 
ferous plants, but we find a resemblanc^in 
the mode of flowering,besides the various m- 
stances of agreement which are met with in 
blossom and fruit. The reader should know, 
that he can never understand This science 
without studying the plants themselves: 
they will give most instructive lessons, and 
accompany their precepts with many pretty 
stories of their history; while they silently 
set forth the wisdom and goodness of their 
Creator. In old times, it is fabled that 
Urplieus, by the music of his lyre, brought 
trees from mount llmmus to the shores 
of the iEgcau; in these'days the fable is 
reversed ; for men, when smitten with the 
love of botany, are led by trees and plants 
to encounter the perils of robbers, famine, 
and wild beasts, for the single object of 
gaining a knowledge of their history and 
properties. But we do not invite our readers 
to join us in such wild excursijoiis: we only 
bid them fetch a flowering branch from 
the ivy; in doing which they will neither 
have to be hauled on shore, through a 
raging surf, nor find themselves exposed to 
the hug of a raging bear. When they are 
thus provided, let tiiem sit down some odd 
half-hour, and leisurely compare the fol¬ 
lowing description of each part, with the 
corresponding stalk of the flower and fruit; 
and if they do not find more instruction in 
this single «xamination and study, than 
they ever did in all tlieir reading about 
plants before, let them never take tlie ad¬ 
vice of a botanist again as long as they 
live. 1? is very pleasing to look at a beau¬ 
tiful figure, and read a well-told tale about 
the curious plant it represents, but if we 
would gather a few grains of genuine 
botanical science, they must be obtained 
from the plants themselves. 

Cahfx :—A tube growing to the germen, 
the border or upper edge either entire or 
divided into teeth. In the ivy, five minute 
pur|fiish scales^may be s^, at the upper 
edge of tlie calyx; each'scale is placed 
just at the pomt where t^ro adjacent petals 
separate. 

Pe/als,from five to ten, alteraatlng with 
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the little teeth of the calyx. The segments 
of the calyx are said to alternate with the 
petals, when the middle of the segment of 
tiie calyx coincides with the edge of the 
petal. 1§ the ivy the petals are broad at 
the base, and have tlie medial line raised 
and sharp. By means of this elevated line, 
two adjoining petals, before they expand, 
form a little cavity to afibrd a lodgment 
for the anther, ^he reader will be sur¬ 
prised at the* exactness with which the- 
anther fills the niche that has been thus 
provided. To perceive it, he has only to 
take a neiglibouriiig pair of petals off 
without separation. 

Stamens, generally equal in number to 
that of the petals. In the ivy, they are 
greenish, and broad at the base. _ 

AulJu'fs, attached to the tapering fila¬ 
ment, by llicir middle. From this cir¬ 
cumstance, and the roundness of their 
forms, they are said to be peltate or target¬ 
shaped. 

Germcn, growing to the calyx. If, after 
abstracting the corolla of the primrose, we 
withdraw also the calyx, we shall see that 
the germen is not afl'ected by the removal 
of the last organ. But, in the ivy, the outer 
covering, which is a continuation of the 
little scales before described,-is one with 
the coating of the gormen, Tliis fact is 
worth attending to, for it connects this 
order with the umbellifcrie, wherein the 
calyx is in the .same predicament, in re- 
•ference to tlie germen. 

Celh, in the gc*niien, varying in number, 
from two to several. These vary in the same 
plant; in the ivy, for example, we sometimes 
meet with five, but more frequently with only 
three. The history of this deviation in the 
number of cells a[>|)cars, from our observa¬ 
tion, to be this; one or two of the seeds, 
hy their overgrowth, appropriate all the 
nutriment; hence their less favoured bre¬ 
thren, being deprived of their necessary 
support, either disappear altogether, or are 
seen in a very stinted and diminutivw-con- 
diiion. No cell has more than one teed 
within it. * 

Styles, several, either distinct, diverging, 
or united into one. In tlie ivy they are 
short, and collected •into one apparently 
simple style; but if we cut it horizontally, 
and place it under a magnifier of about 
half an indh focal length, we shall perceive 
that it is compounded of several. Ea 4 h 
style is a tube, and»these tubes are obvious 
to the assist^ ey^ and may easily be 
traced down into the germen. 

Stigma, simple, and forming an undi¬ 
vided head to each style, if we look at 


the top of the united style in the ivy, with 
a magyifier, we disdieni -four or five minute 
prominences upon it; each of these we 
must consider to be a stigma. 

Berry, which is the ripened germen, 
has from two to fifteen cells, correspond¬ 
ing in number with the divisions of the 
calyx, each cell containing only one seed. 

Seedx, angular, erect, with a perisperm 
Sr outer covering, that becomes crustaceous 
when the berry is ripe. The texture of 
any thing is said to oe crustaceous when 
it is hard, and, whl<n broken, tlie edges 
of the fracture appear to be composed of 
minufe grains. 

EXAMPLES. 

Adnxa .—Tubft of the calyx growing to 
the germen, leaving its niaigin divided 
into lour or five lobes, which are of an 
oval Ibdii. Petals, five. Stamens varying 
from eight to ten; some of them are al¬ 
ternate with the segments of the calyx; 
for this reason they are presumed to be 
transformed petals, while others are op¬ 
posite to the scamenls, that is, in tlieir 
regular ])Usilion. Styles, four or five; 
thick, and distinct from each other; their 
sejianitioii conimeuccs at the top of the 
germen. Beny, four-celled and fotir- 
seeded. Sieds, each furnished with a 
membranous margin. Bout covered witli 
scales. 



ADOXA MOSCHATELLINA. 


Adoxa mosckatellina ,—Tuberous mos- 
chatel. Not unfrequent in groves and 
thfekets, and shady lanes, flowering hi 
April or May. The generic name adoxa, 
inglorious, very aptly expresses the modest 
and unassuming appearance of tliis little 
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plant, as it emerges from its wintry bed of | 
withered leaves, to greet the botaiiist^in his | 
herborising excursions in early spring. | 
When young, and moist with dew, it has a : 
faint smell of musk. The root is peren¬ 
nial, and is composed of fleshy imbricated 
(tiled) scales, from which the fibres are 
produced, as well as the runners, which 
terminate in fresh roots. Herb, pale green, 
succulent, smooth, and pellucid. Stem, 
three or four inches high, angular, having 
two opposite leaves, some distance below 
the flowers. Flowers, %ve in a head, 
greenish. Fruit never found ripe. 

Panax. Calyx divided into five feeth. 
Corolla with five petals; stamens, five; 
styles, two. It would seem, however, as 
if three were the regular 'number, becom¬ 
ing twain by a deficiency of growth, since 
in some specimens of the gin-seng three are 
found, a circumstance which we have 
taken care to mark in our figure. Pro¬ 
bably, in most instances, an inquisitive 
search would discover some traces or rudi¬ 
ments of a third. Berry, nearly heart- 
shaped, with an umbilicus, or scar, upon 
the crown; cells, two. 



VAMAX QUINQUE FOLIUM CIN-SENO. 

a Barren Flowers. 6 Barren Flower, 
c Fruit. d Embryo. e Stem, 

y Bud of Stem for following year. 

Pam* qu'mquefulium ^n-seng —or, as 
it is spilt in i)r. Morrison’s dictionary, 
Jin-saii. Tiie latter syllable seems to be 


the name of the plant,'while the former, 
which signifies man, is added, perhaps, to 
denote its excellence. Stem is simple, 
and terminating in an umbel of flowers, 
which is supported by an involute of fine 
leaflets. It is furnished, at some distance 
below the flowers, with three leaves, which 
are divided into fingered leaflets. The 
fertile and barren flowers are upon distinct 
individuals. The root spindle-shaped, 
and commonly cleft into two branches. 
The gin-seng, so renowned for its restora¬ 
tive virtues among the Chinese, was long 
siroposed to grow only in Chinese Tartary, 
afi^ting mountainous situations, shaded 
by dense woods. But since 1704, when 
M. Sarrasin, for the first time, transmitted 
specimens of this plant to Paris, it has been 
mscovered in Canada, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, by Latifeau and others, from 
whence it is now actually imported into 
China, and called yang-san, or doubtful, 
gin-seng. 

Hedera. —Calyx, maigin elevated or 
toothed ; petals, from five to ten, adhering 
by their tips; stamens, from five to ten; 
styles from five to ten, united into one; 
berry, with from five to ten cells. 

Hedera helix. Common ivy.—Leaves, 
heart-shaped, with angular lobes; foot¬ 
stalk of the leaf compressed into a round¬ 
ish keel at the base, with the appearance 
of being gathered into wrinkles t^n the 
part of the stem just below it. There is 
a peculiar turn iu the foot-stalk, so as to' 
render the plane of the leaf nearly parallel 
to the direction of the stem. If the fruit 
be pressed, after the falling of the petals, 
a number of minute drops of transparent 
liquor will be seen upon the flesiiy crown, 
and studding the little valleys into which 
it is hollowed. 

If the fruit at tins stage be taken, a part 
of the crown cut off, and then a tliin slice 
be shaved off with a razor, and the piece 
thus removed be submitted to a magnifier 
of oqc-eighth of an inch focal length, an 
appearance, of which we here give an 
imperfect d^ineation, will present it 



self. In the ccutre is seen a contim a- 
tion of the five united styles, forming a 
central coluinn. Immediately surround- 
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‘iiig it in a cellular substance, full of large 
openings,' perforated by five tubes, or 
rather, niassra' of fine cellular substance, 
with a tube in their centre, communicating 
with the style and the seed. At a distance 
from thegi, and towards the margin, are 
numerous tubes, which, it would seem, 
give passage to the clear transparent liquor, 
that oozes out when the fruit is pressed. 


THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE PENITENT. 

«1 WILL arise, and go to my &tber T' 
Luke XV. 18. With a soul in such danger, 
with such a God and Father, such a Sa> 
viour, so great a salvation offered, I cannot 
hesitate, I must, 1 will go: 1 will take with 
me words: I will say in secret to Him who 
seeth in secret. Great and glorious God, 
pity a vile sinner 1 Lo 1 1 bring thee a 
perverse heart, 1 lay before thee a gift which 
1 myself abhor: yet look upon this loath¬ 
some thing; have compassion upon tliis 
guilty soul! ‘ Father, take it: Jesus, pre¬ 
sent it: cleanse it first in thy own blood, 
create it anew by thy Spirit, transform it, 
chasten it, do wiili it what thou wilt, only 
pity, pardon, save my poor soul! Re¬ 
pentance begins before saving faith, yet is 
improved and deepened after it, and by it. 
Let us go, and in secret humble ourselves 
befose God, thankfully acknowledging re¬ 
pentance as a gift, and earnestly praying 
mr grace that we may bring forth fruits 
, meet for repentance. 

Brethren, there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. Has there been, 
shall there be joy, over you? If angels 
pause upon their golden harps, to make si¬ 
lence for music sweeter than their own, it is 
when the sorrowful sighing of a soul re¬ 
penting ascends to the ear of God, through 
the m^iation of Christ. Have you given 
them that joy ? If Jesus, surround^ as 
he is with praises, and glorious in hap¬ 
piness, feels a new satisfaction thrill his sa¬ 
cred bosom, it is when he again sees of the 
travail of his soul, in another sir#il soul 
repenting at the view of God, presented in 
his cross. Has he that satis&ction in you ? 

' Is yours the soul repenting? Heave that 
question on your conscience.— 


DivrjiE Mercy. —Men’s sins are innu¬ 
merable, yet they are but cyphers to the 
vast sums of grace which are eveiy^day 
expended, because they are finite; but 
mercy is infinite, dlom. v. 20, Ps. ciii. 17. 
— Charnock. 


THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH 
No. III. 

(Continuedtfrom page 55 

Upon the demise of Dr. Bradley, die ap¬ 
pointment of astronomer royal was con¬ 
ferred upon Mr. Bliss, who survived it but 
two years; and, in 1765, he was succeeded 
by Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, a first-rate astro¬ 
nomer and mathematician of his day. He 
was bom in London, in 1732, and vei^ 
Sarly made considerable progress, both in 
his classical and scientific pursuits. In 
1758, he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and sood after was appointed to go 
to the island of St. Helena, to observe the 
tranelTt of Venus over the sun’s disk, on June 
*6, 1761; which was to determine the 
important point relating to the sun’s paral¬ 
lax, and consequently its distance and mag¬ 
nitude, and hence that of all the other pla¬ 
nets. The day there unfortunately happened 
to be cloudy, which prevented the necessary 
observation from being made; but other 
astronomers were more successful, and, 
llierefore, nothing was lost, except the con¬ 
firmation that it would have added to the 
other results. It was during this voyage 
that he practised tlie lunar method of find¬ 
ing the longitude at sea, which he after¬ 
wards promoted to the utmost of his power 
by the publication of the Nautical Alman¬ 
ack, which owes its origin to his recom¬ 
mendation and advice. lie published the 
British Mariner’s Guide, and many very 
valuable astronomical tables, besides mak¬ 
ing a vast number of observations of the 
heavenly bodies, during a period of forty- 
six ^eSrs, in which he held his important 
office. He died on the 9th of Febmary, 
1811, having discharged the duties of his 
situation with the greatest credit to himself, 
and much honour *and advant:^ to the 
scientific interests of his country. 

Mr. Pond, the present highly esteemed 
astronomer royal, was appointed the suc¬ 
cessor of Dr. Maskelyne. This highly ac¬ 
complished gentleman, at the commence¬ 
ment of the present cfSitury, was possessed 
of a very superior altitude and azimuth in¬ 
strument, the construction of that justly 
celebrated artist, the present aged Mr. 
Trooghton, which was set up at Westbury, 
where Mr. Pond formed a catalogueiof the 
principal fixed stars ; perhaps the best, next 
to the present GreeAwich catalogue, that 
ever was made. Upon comparing this cata¬ 
logue with that of the same stars observed 
at Greenwich with the old mural quadrants, 
made by Graham and Bird, before spoken 
of, he was led to the inference that those 
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instraments had changed their figure, that is,; 
they no longer remained true arcs of circles;' 
hence they gave resuVs, to a certain extent, 
erroneous. This important discovery j^ustly 
obtained him celebriiy as a practical astro- 
noiner, and led Mr. Troughton, in consider¬ 
ing of a remedy for the evil, to propose an 
entirely new instrument for astronomical 
purposes, whidi would not be liable to the 
same objection. This was tire mural circle, a 
truly magnificent instrument, the first *01 
which was set up at the observatory, in 
1812. Since which time, another has been 
added, at the suggestion of Mr. Pond, who 
has invented a beautiful mode of combining 
the results of the two instruments, byewhich 
their errors for each night’s observation's 
are given by the observations themselves, 
and lienee a true result can be obtained. 

Mr. ,Pond, ever desirous of promoting 
the real interest of asitronomy, obtained, in 
1817, a splendid transit instrument, by tlie 
same eminent maker, to be substituted for 
the old’one used by liis predecessors, which, 
together with a zenith micrometer, of twctity- 
tlve feet focal length, erected a few months 
since, enables ns to boast the fact, that 
onr national observatory possesses the 
most perfect set of meridional instruments 
of any ob.servalory in the world. On the 
transit instrument is fixed a plate, witii the 
following inscription; 

“ To tlie I’resident and Coundl of the 
Royal Society, this, and the mural circle, 
being his greatest and best works, are dedi¬ 
cated by the maker.” 

In the autumn of 1833 was set up, on 
the eastern turret of the central biiydi’ig, a 
ball, five feet in diameter, which is contrived 
to slide up and down a perpendicular mast; 
and by the aid of some machinery, is let 
fall from the top of thft mast at the moment 
of ONE o’clock every day. This lifting done 
with the greatest possible exactness, commu¬ 
nicates to all lookers-on the correct time, and 
so instantaneous, that captains of ships with¬ 
in sight of the Observatory of Oreenwich, 
may, previous to their sailing, by daily ob¬ 
servation, determine with great accuracy the 
error and rate of their chronometers, which 
is of the utmost importance to them; this 
'^being the means by wliich they generally 
determine the position of their ship, when 
traversing the pathless waters. 1 1 our next 
and concluding papet;, we purpose intro¬ 
ducing an engraving of the bull, and the ap¬ 
paratus by which it is put in action, also a* 
rqiresentation of the princiyiid in.'-truments 
of the observatory, with such pai titulars as 
will enable our readers to form some idea of 
their use and method of employing them. 


We shall conclude this paper with the 
following references to our engraved plan of 
the royal observatory. 



1. The residence of die astronomer royal. 

2. The room containing the mural quad¬ 
rants and the zenith sector of Dr. Bradley, 
spoken of at page 54. 

3. The calculating room. 

4. The room containing the new tr,''nsii 
instrument, the two former ones, nimiely, that 
used by Dr. Bradley and Dr. Maskelyne, 
as well as the one used by Dr. ilulley, are 
fixed against the wall in the same rooni, 
and kept, like the instruments in No. 2, as 
astronomical curiosities. 

5. The room containing the twovmurol 
citcle.s. 

6 The library, containing an oxlensivp 
and choice collection of philo.sophical works. 

7. The room containing the new zenith 
micrometer, of twenty-five feet focal length. 

8. 'I'lie western dome, containing an old 
equatorial, by Jonathan Sisson, now kept 
as a curiosity. 

9. 'rtie eastern dome, containing Sir G. 
Scliuckburgh's equatorial. 

10. Rainage’s twenty-five feet reflecting 
telescope, constructed upon the same princi¬ 
ple as Sir W'. Ilerschel’s forty-feet tele¬ 
scope, at Slough, near Windsor. 

11. The room called the advanced build¬ 
ing, wlygre telescopes are kept for observing 
eclipses, occultations, &c. 

12. Porter’s'lodge and gate. 


Holy Lii'e.—W e cannot begin to lead 
a holy life, till we first look to Christ for 
the pardon of sin. Luke i. 74, 75\—Cole. 

JOHN DAVIS, 56, Vaturnosrer mm, LoiiduuT 
Prioe f«/.a.HCh, ur in Muiithly rami, cuniainitig Fiva 
Kumlierk lu a Cover, .S t, 

W. TrLsa, Printer, 4, Ivy Uuie, 8t. Paul'f. 
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TBAININO THE HAWK. 


FALCONRY. 

Falconky and hawking are terms which 
in common usage are of nearly synonymous 
import, though some make a difference, in 
as much as the former consists in a know¬ 
ledge of the proper methods to be employ¬ 
ed in reclaiming or training the hawk, with 
rules for its general treatment, wh'le tlie 
latter applies to the peculiar^business of the 
chase. Though the amusement of falconry 
is nearly out of use, yet it h;is left us re¬ 
membrances in certain legacies of phraseo¬ 
logy, which often puzzle common readers 
at ttie present day. A few of these terms 
will suffice. 

BeanH .—^The long feathers of the wings. 
This term is as appropriate for the fea*^ers 
in question, as that of primaries and second¬ 
aries, and has t]^e advantage of being 
native. 

Bate .—^To strive to get away. 

VOL. rii. 


Mantle .—To sti;ptch out one wing, by 
way of easement or relief. 

Warble .—To cross the wings upon the 
back. 

Bouge .—To shake the feathers of the 
liead and body, 

Fcalc .—^To wipe her bill. 

The reader may gatifbr from the three or 
four last terms, that every act, however un¬ 
important, was carefully marked and re¬ 
corded. Nay, a little acquaintance with the 
history of the art shows us that a physician 
never watched the fluctuations of soirJfe ter¬ 
rible dLsofder, with a minuter and more 
anxious attention, thdh these besotted fal¬ 
coners did the hourly health and behaviour 
of a bird. We add a few more words. 

Truss .—To raise a fowl aloft, and then 
descend to the ground to feed on it. 

Stooping .—Descending to strike. 

Check, — To forsake its proper oV>jec* 
1 I 
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or quarry, and turn aside to follow 
crows, &c. 

CanceUering. —Turning twice or tthrice 
round to recover herself, after stooping and 
missing her aim. 

Ruff. —To hit without trussing. 

In tlie language of falconry, the word 
“ mews” was used to denote the place 
where hawks were kept at the moulting 
season. In tlie reign of Henry vin., the 
royal hawks, which had been kept many 
years at the “ mews,” at tMiaring Cross, 
were removed from thenc^ and tlie place 
was turned into stables. Hence, when 
ranges of stables were subsequently built 
at the backs of liouses, they were c^led 
“ mews.” 

It is common in some parts of the 
country for the people to say of a dull, un- 
observant man, “ He can’t tell a ibawk 
Irom a Innd-saw.” This proverb ought 
to be thus read: “ He can i tell a hawk 
from a hermhaw, or hensaw this word 
having been in former years the popular 
name for “heron,” 

A.n amusing blunder, arising from the use 
of one of these technical terms, is recorded 
by a writer of the seventeenth century 
“ Thomas Jermin, going out with his ser¬ 
vants and brood-hawks one evening at 
Buty, they were no sooner abroad, but fowl 
were found, and he called out to one of his 
falconers, ‘ Off with your jerkin.’ Jerkin was 
the term for the sort of hawk the man car¬ 
ried, The fellow being to the wind, did 
not hear him, at which he stormed and 
called out, ‘ Off with your jerkin, you 
knave, off with your jerkin.’ Now* if fell 
out that there was at that instant a plain 
townsman of Bury, in a freeze jerkin or 
close jacket, stood between him and his 
falconer, who seeing Sir Thomas in such a 
rage, and thinking he had spoken to him, 
unbuttoned himself immediately, threw off 
his jerkin, and besought his worship not to 
be offended, for he would ofl' with his 
doublet too, to give him content.” May 
not this little anecfiote convey a hint to 
many among us at the present day, who 
“ off with the jerkin,” turn plain words into 
slang language, and puzzle many of their 
simple hearers, and perhaps make them¬ 
selves liable to misrepresentation? 

History of •Fai.conry. 

There are only two countries as to 
which we have any evidence that the 
exercise of hawking was very anciently in 
vogue. These are Thrace and Britain. In 
the former, it is pursued merely as the 


diversion of a particular district, according 
to Pliny, whose account is rendered ob¬ 
scure by the darkness of his own ideas of 
tlie matter. The primeval Britains, with 
a fondne.ss for the exercise of hunting, had 
also a taste for that of hawking; a«id every 
chief among them maintained a consider¬ 
able number of birds for that sport. It 
appears, also, that the same diversion was 
fasliionable at a veiy early period in Scot¬ 
land. To the Romans, this cruel diversion 
was scarcely known in the days of Vespa¬ 
sian ; yet it was introduced immediately 
afterwards. Most probably they borrowed 
it from our ancestors. 

In after times, hawking was the princi- 
{jal amusement of the Saxons and English : 
a person of rank scarce went abroad without 
a hawk in his hand, which in old paintings 
is made a criterion of nobility. Harold, af¬ 
terwards king of England, when he went on 
a most important embassy into Normandy, 
is painted as embarking with a bird on his 
fist, and a dog under bis arm ; and in an 
ancient picture of the nuptials of Henry 
vr., a nobleman is represented in much the 
same manner; for, in those days, it was 
thought sufficient for noblemen to wind 
their horn and to carry llieir hawk fair, and 
I leave study and learning to the children of 
mean people ! In the reign of James i., Sir 
Thomas Morison is said to liave given 
.£1000 for a cast of hawks: wc are not 
therefore to wonder that many evils attended 
a pleasure that was carried to such a pitch 
of extravagance. 

In the reign of Edward iii., it was 
made felony to steal a hawk ; to take its 
eggs, even on a person's own ground, was 
punishable w'ith imprisonment fur two 
years and a day, besides a fine at the king’s 
]ilcasuTC ! In Elizabeth’s reign, the im¬ 
prisonment was reduced to three months; 
hut the offender was to find security for 
his good behaviour for seven years, or he 
in prison till he did! It was then cus¬ 
tomary for the gentry to dedicate the 
day to,^hd fowls of the air and the beasts 
of the field, and to spend the evening in 
carousing and’ celebrating their exploits, 
with the most abandoned sottisliness. 

This pursuit, however, became neglected 
from the use of fire-arnas, and the disgrace 
which attached to i1, as, like modem hotse- 
racing and cock-fighting, it was cruel in 
itself, and united witli much that Vas vici- 
ous^nd evil. M e would express an ear¬ 
nest hope, that these Inurbarities may also 
in their turn become exti|ict, and be almost 
wholly foigotten. 
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Eveiy age is accompanied with its pe 
ciiliar vices, and each change in outward 
circumstances, owing to the perverse ten¬ 
dency of the human mind, leads directly 
to some ^evelopement of evil practices. 
When the wicked habits which prevail in 
our own times, by appealing at once to 
ourjudgments and to our reciings,through 
their nearness to us, make a deeper im¬ 
pression upon our minds, than those 
things of which we read or hear, we arc 
apt to speak in accents of regret about 
the gooci old times of other years. But 
vihen we see more pains bestowed u|)ou 
the feeding and taming a single hawk 
than would be required to teach ten poor 
children to read their Bible, we shall not 
only see the folly of such pursuits, but 
be thaiikfid that w’e live in better days. 
A wcll-regulate<l mind, to whatever sui)- 
jeet it be directed, though it will not dw'ell 
on such as are useless and hurtful, will not 
fiil to pick up a few hints, which, amid 
the various exigencies of life, may some 
time or other be turned to useful ac¬ 
count. 

may, in a future number, give some 
of the remarks relative to iaiconiy, made 
by those who lived when it was eagerly 
pursued. 

— ♦ - 

DANGER OP READING IN THE SIX¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

In the year 15.32, Thomas Harding, 
about easter holidaies when the other 
peojde went to the church, tooke his way 
into the woodes, there solitarily to wor¬ 
ship the true living God in spirit and 
truth. It chanced that one came in great 
hast to the officer of the tow'ne declaring 
hee had seen Harding in the woodes look¬ 
ing on a Book, wereupon immediatclic 
ran desperately to his house to search for 
Bookes, and in searching w'ent so nigh 
that under the bords of his floor they 
found certain English Bookes of^oly 
Scripture, whereupon this gotyy man M’ith 
his Bookes W'as burnt as a relapsed he¬ 
retic. Such as died in prison, we are told, 
were thrown out to dogs and birds as un¬ 
worthy of a Christian burial, and yet all 
this rnercilesse commandement notwith¬ 
standing, som good men there w'cre which 
buried thote who w'ere thrown out, in 
take sort whom they were wont privily 
hy night to cover, and many times the 
archers in the flelds |tanding by and sing¬ 
ing together psaltnes at tiseir buriall.— 
Actes and Monuments. 
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• (Continued tiom page 64.) 



Tiik above engraving represents the 
ball ayparutiis, erected in the autumn of 
1B33, on the eastern turret of the prin¬ 
cipal building. 

Figure 1, represents the ball, resting at 
the l)uttum of the mast, which is its 
usual position. 

Fig. 2, shows the ball raised half-mast 
high ,■ this is done at flve minutes before 
one, as a preparatory signal for the pub¬ 
lic to watch the succeeding operation ; it is 
then raised to the top ot tig: mast, as shown 
at flg. 3; and at the precise moment of 
one o’clock, it is dropped suddenly, and 
resumes its former position at the bottom 
of ilie mast till the tollowing day. 

The ball, which is flve feet in diameter, 
is a frame of,wood, covered with leather 
and painted : it is perfo{|ated for the mast 
to ])a8s through as it slides up and down. 
The shape of the mast is shown at fig. 4, 
supposing it to be sawn quite across, 
the triangular piece a is moveable in an 
angle formed in that which is actually 
the mast, namely, the part b. This move¬ 
able or sliding rod, is fixed at one end to 
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the ball; and is the means employed to 
push the ball to the top of the mast, 
which is accomplished by a chain j^assjng 
from the bottom of the sliding rod, over a 
pulley, c, (fig. 3,) to a cylinder at d, where 
It is wound round by a person turning a 
winch. The moment the ball reaches 
the top of the mast, the lower end of the 
sliding rod, to which is attached a piston, 
(something like the plunger of a common 
squirt,) is caught and held up by two 
clips e; thus the ball is 6U])ported till the 
moment of one o’clock; a person then 
pressing on a spring at / releases the 
clif>s at c, and down comes the balh 

In order to prevent the ball dropping 
on the roof of the turret with violence, a 
cylinder g is placed under the piston, to 
receive it in descending; the air in the 
cylinder being thus compressed, and gra¬ 
dually forced by the descending weight 
out at an aperture near the bottom, 
allows the b^l to come to rest very 
gently. 

So satisfactory is the performance of 
the machinery, that the error of letting 
off the ball seldom amounts to three 
tenths of a second. 

The mast is surmounted by a wind 
vane, and a cross denoting the cardinal 
points of the compass. 

We shall next endeavour to explain 
the nature of a mural circle, and the fol¬ 
lowing engraving represents one of those 
magnificent instruments, with the posi¬ 
tion of the observer. 



The circles at Greenwich are each o f 
them six feet in diameter, and are con - 


nected with their centres by sixteen conical 
radii, in the same manner as the spokes 
of a wheel connect the rim with the nave; 
indeed, the whole instrument very much 
remembles, both in shape and^otiun, a 
coach wheel. The telescope is attached 
to the face of the circle, and in its inside 
near the end to which the observer places 
his eye, are fixed two spiders* threads, 
drawn very tight across the diameter, 
and at right angles to each other; their 
intersection takes place in (and denotes) 
the centre of the telescope; these spiders’ 
lines are so magnified by the eye-piece of 
the instrument, that fine as they are, they 
appear like stout black threads; any 
thing really stouter would be much too 
thick when viewed in the telescope. 

The axis on which the circle tunis 
passes through a hole in the massive 
stone pier which supports the instrument, 
and is fastened on the other side. 

The divisions of the circle into degrees, 
minutes, &c., are placed round the edge 
of the rim, and are so exquisitely fine, 
that they require a microscope of a pe¬ 
culiar construction to read them off; 
there are six of these microscopes, placed 
at equal distances round the circle, and 
are lettered A, B, C, &c., to distinguish 
them. 

The instrument is so fixed as to turn 
round in one position only, namely, in 
the plane of the meridian; that is to say, 
the face of the circle always stands north 
and south, and the observer waits for the 
heavenly bodies coming to the meridian 
(or what is commonly known as their 
southing) before he makes his observa¬ 
tion; he can then measure both their 
meridional distance from each other, and 
tlieir distance from the celestial pole, and 
hence he deduces their declination. Such 
is the use of the mural circle. 

Our next engraving represents the 
transit instrument, whiem is ten feet long, 
and js also fixed so as to move onlv 
in the plane of the meridian; a cluck 
of a superior construction is placed in 
view of the observer, to note tne instant 
a celestial object passes the centre of the 
telescope, (which cgntre is denoted by 
spiders* threads, as before explained,) 
and if the object is a star whose right 
ascension is known, the enor of the 
chick is at once found; for if the clock 
Wds quite right, it would indicate at that 
instant the right ascension of the star; 
therefore, what it diHcrs from it will be 
the error of the clock. It will now be 
understood, that one capital use of this 
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instrument is, to determine exact time; 
another is, to determine the rig'ht ascen¬ 



sion of all the heavenly bodies, which, 
together with their declinations found by 
the mural circles, fixes their relative si¬ 
tuations, (a corresponding problem to that 
ill geography, the determination of the 
1 itiuide and longitude of places,) and ce¬ 
lestial maps can be constructed from the 
results. 

The last instrument of great import¬ 
ance we shall notice, is the zenith micro¬ 
ti leicr epresented below. It was erected 



in July, 1633; it is twenty-five feet long, 
and was designed to measure with ex¬ 
treme accuracy the zenith distance of the 
star 7 Draconis, with a view to determine 
the amount (if any^ of its annual parall.ix, 
and hence its distance from the earth; this, 
howev^, appears to be altogether inap¬ 
preciable; consequently, any thing like the 
correct distance of the fixed staife is 
likely still to remain unknowm. 

The question rf parallax has long been 
a subject of great interest amongst astrono¬ 
mers ; Dr. Bradley devoted much time to 


it, and was rewarded for his labours by 
discovering, in hia researches, the aberra¬ 
tion (ff the fixed stars, and the nutation of 
thb earth's axis; two of the most splendid 
scientific discoveries of the last ccntuiy. 

We have now brought the account of 
our great national Observatoiy' to a close; 
hoping that our humble efforts may have 
done something more than merely beguile 
Vthe time of our readers. Ours is, as far as 
we are aware, the first attempt at making 
public any thing like a connected account 
of this establishment, and much of the 
information we have been able to commu¬ 
nicate has never before met the public 
eye. In a country like ours, the commer¬ 
cial relations of which are so extensive, and 
whose ships, conveying the lives and pro¬ 
perty of our countrymen to distant climes, 
are daily trusting for safety and guidance 
across tlie pathless waters, to the researches 
of die astronomer, the maintenance of such 
an establishment is of the highest import¬ 
ance. Also, by the same researches new 
light and information continually break 
upon us, bringing us to a nearer acquaint¬ 
ance with the vastness of the power and 
wisdom displayed in the creation and 
government of the mighty universe ; lead¬ 
ing us in humility to adore and praise that 
Almighty Being, who upholdeth all tilings 
by the word of his power. 

“ Here truth eublimc, and saered science charm, 
Creative arts new faculties supply. 

Mechanic powers fcive more than i^iant's arm, 

And piercing optica more tlian eagle’s eye. 

Eyes that explore crci^tiou’s wondrous laws. 

And teach us to adore the great designing cause 1” 

• a S-—S. 

SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.—No XXII. 

“ But Jonathan heard not when his father charged 
the people with the os.th : wherefore be put forth 
the end of the rod lliat was in his hand, and 
dipped it in a honey-comb, and put his hand to 
his mouth 1 and his eyes were enlightened."— 
1 Sam xiv. 27. 

This is a simple account of the efficacy 
of honey, when the stomach is worn out by 
fasting and toil: it is incidentally introduced 
without any attempt, to surprise us, in 
showing by what slight causes great results 
are sometimes produced. We have often 
reflected upon the fact mentioned in the 
text, and were not a little delighted, while 
looking over the recipes for various cqlinary 
preparatioBS in a Latin work, De Ibe Cu- 
linaria, which som^ ascribe to Apicius 
Coelius, who lived in the reign of Augustus 
and Tiberius, to find that honey was the 
chief ingredient in a confection to stay the 
stomach, and prolong the bodily strength 
during periods of necessary abstinence. It 
is recommended in that recipe, tliat pep]icr 
be pounded in a mortar with honey, and 
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the foam be removed, from time to time, 
during that process. .The addition of a 
little wine is also suggested, to correct the 
alterative effects it may have upon the sys¬ 
tem. This preparation is entitled Con- 
ditum Melizomum, and by the latter term, 
simply intimates, that it is a seasoning made 
with honey. A story is told of Democritus, 
says Athenaeus, that, growing weary of old 
age, he determined to withdraw himself from* 
this life, by abstaining from his daily food. 
It happened, however, tliat tlie Thes- 
mophoria, a public festival, was about to 
be celebrated : the females of his huuschoki, 
therefore, besought him to drop the inten¬ 
tion of dying till after the anniversary, that 
they might not be prevented from keeping 
the feast. The philosopher yielded to their 
entreaties, and ordered a pot of honey to be 
set near him, by the simple use of which, 
he is said to have prolonged his existence a 
siifBcient number of days to let his domes¬ 
tics enjoy the customary solemnities of the 
festivid, without any interference from the 
required rites of mourning for the dead. 
Democritus, it is said, was always fond of 
honey, and wlien asked how a man might 
enjoy good health, he replied, If he moistens 
the inside witli honey, and the outside with 
olive oil. The diet of the Pythagoreans 
was bread with honey, as Aristoxenus tells 
us, who adds, that those who use them, 
surpass others in living exempt from dis¬ 
ease. And Lycus says, tliat the inliabit- 
iiiits of Corsica formerly attained to a great 
age, tlirougli tlie constant einjiloyment of 
honey. All substinces cont.iining bdceliar- 
ine matter, or sugar, are highly, nutritions 
and of easy assimilation. \\ hen the writer 
was staying at Dahu, one of the S.indwith 
Islands, the fresh juiee of the sugar-cane 
was re.commeuded as an excellent resort to 
stay and soothe the stomach, when the tone 
w.is reduced by long fasting; and its good 
efE^cts were more than once experienced. 

No.XXXIlI. 

f Their Expantion, eontintwd.J 

It seems from Reaumur’s description, 
that the wings of some Hies, instead of the 
straight, transverse folds of others, have an- { 
gular. or zigzag folds, which equally shorten j 
the wing. Others have wings without any ■ 
nervures, except the ^ai'ginal. It is, pro- i 
bably, that these are more simply folded, I 
so as to render their expiansion more easy; 
but, even in these wings, there are often j 
trachcie, which appear as spurious nervur«:s, j 
and help to effect the purpose we are con- ' 
sidering. I 


Of the expansion of the silk-worm, an 
interesting account is given by Malpighi. 
“At length,” he says, “ within four days, 
the heart of the silk-worm continues moving 
slowly, and the body growing bigger, having 
tlirown off the outward skin like^ slough, 
the pupa appears a new creature. The 
throwing off the old, and assuming the new 
form, is completed in the space of one mi¬ 
nute and ten seconds; and it is thus done, 
as I chanced to see it. The motion of the 
heart is very quick at first, and the whole 
fiume of tlie body appears convulsed j so 
that the several circular folds of the seg¬ 
ments emerge, and by the transverse con¬ 
traction of the sides, the external skin is 
separated from llie inner; hence, upon 
making an effort, and thrusting the body, 
which now appears particularly thick to¬ 
wards the heaiJ, the skin is driven backwanl 
and downward, and the portions of the 
windpipe being separated from their ex¬ 
ternal proper orifices, are thrown away with 
the skin, which is tlieii castoff, lly lids 
motion, a cleft or opening is made in the 
back near the head, and through the aper¬ 
ture the body makes its way, the skin 
being by degrees drawn back towards tlie 
tail. Tliis process is greatly assisted by a 
yellow kind of ichor, which exudes from 
the cavities of the skull, and the pupa ap¬ 
pears then free and disengaged. 

“ While the insect is making its passage 
out, the antennae are separated from the 
body of the pnpii, and are lorn, as it were, 
out of two cavities of the skull; and their 
length, as they become unfolded, occupies 
the same place which the two muscles of 
the mandibles formerly occupied. The 
wings, also, and the legs, appear to be cir¬ 
cumscribed in their limits; the wings being 
drawn from their situation near the fore-legs, 
and tlie legs from the later.il jiarts of ilie 
Kick. But as these unfolded parts are yet 
mucous, they easily stick to e.ich other, 
and, insensibly growing dry, they become 
so closely united, that the pupa appears 
like oiv. entire garment. Wow, as these 
parts are peculiar to the moths, and are 
destined for tli'eir use, the nature of the 
moths seems to be, to cmeige sooner from 
the state of the caterpillar than is com¬ 
monly belie-', t, and alro to be earlier im¬ 
planted in it; for, evidently, in the silk¬ 
worm, the beginnings of the wings may lie 
seen under the second and third rin^ of the 
bodv, before the texture of the web. The 
ant^hnse are likewise delineated on the 
skull; and the web b^ing finished, they 
have their own termination; nor will it be 
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improper to suppose, that tlie new kind of 
life in the pupa, is only a mask or veil of 
the moth, which i.s already perfect within, 
the intent of which is, that it should not be 
.struck or destroyed by external injuries, 
but miglfPgrow strong and ripen.’' 

There is now produced a violent agi- 
l.ition in the fluiils of the little creature, so 
that tliey are driven from the internal vos- 
scisi through the tubes in the wings, which 

(* likewise, supplied with air from tlic 
umdpiiie. The insect, besides, labours 
violently with its legs ; and, all these mo- 
iiniis concurring with the growth of the I 
A mgs, the tender skin which covers it gives 
Ally, by bursting in four distinct and re¬ 
gular pieces. As the legs liecome disen¬ 
gaged, they greatly assist in freeing the 
body and other parts that are yet bound 
up ; at the same time, the sain on the back 
tlii’s open, and uncovers the wings and 
shoulders. Afu'r this, the in.sect remains 
for some time in a slate of rest, with its 
wings drooping down like wet paper, and 
its leg's Axed in the skin wliieh it has Just 
c.isio/r, logcilier with tlie lining of the wind¬ 
pipe and brealliiiig spiracles. This enables 
the insect to take more air into its bo<ly, 
and thereby renders it the better able to fly, 
and perform tlie other functions dependent 
on a good supply of air. In eonser|uence 
of this, the wings expand so rapidly, that it 
IS by no means easy to trace their unfold¬ 
ing; for, ii the space of a few minutes, 
tliey increase in dimeiisiuns about four-fold. 
Their spots and colours at the same lime, 
previously so small as to be scarcely dis¬ 
cernible, Ijecoine proportionately extended; 
so that, what apjieared but a few minutes 
before as a numlier of confused and in¬ 
distinct points, acquires many varied beau¬ 
ties of colour and form. From the sudden 
extension of the wings, their soft, wrinkled 
appearance is, in less than half an hour, no 
longer \ isible, aud llie insect becomes Attcd 
for flight. 

The operation of expanding their wings, 
ill by far the greater iiuiidier of iiislances, 
takes place gradually ; aud according to 
their size, is ended in five,*ten, or Aftecn 
minutes; in some butterflies, it occupies 
half an hour, in some even an hour. A few 
species require sevemi hours, or even a day, 
for this operation ; ami, from the distance 
to which tliey creep before it lias taken 
place, a* considerable degree of motion 
seems requisite for causing the neces^ry 
impulse of the expanding fluids. In an-w 
genera, this process^is so rapid and instan¬ 
taneous, that the wings are scarcely dis- 
engaged from the wing-cases, before they 
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are fully expanded and At for flying. These 
genera quit die pujia at the surface of die 
water j from whicli, after resting upon it 
foft a few moments, they take flight; but 
this would evidently be impracticable, and 
death woulil result, were not the general 
ride in their case departed from. 

Some species of the ephemera are dis- 
tinguislied by another peculiarity, unparal- 
jeled, as far as is known,in die rest of tlie in¬ 
sect world. After being released from the 
puparium, and making use of their ex¬ 
panded wings for flight, often to a consider¬ 
able distance, they have yet to undei^o an¬ 
other change. Tliey Ax themselves by their 
claw?, in a vertical position, on some object, 
and withdraw every part of the body, even 
the legs and wings, from a thin pellicle, 
which has inclosed them, as a glove does 
the fingers. It is easy to conceive how the 
body, and even legs, can be withdrawn from 
their cases ; but it is not so easy to imagine 
how die wings, which seem a.s thin, as 
much expand^, and as rigid as those of a 
fly, can admit of having any shealli stripped 
from them; much le.ss how they can be 
withdrawn, as they are, through a small 
opening at the base of the sliealh. Tlie 
fact .seems to l>e, that though the outer 
covering is rigid, die wing inclosed in it, 
notwitlistaiuling it is sometimes more than 
twenty-four hours before the change ('ii'.iies,is 
kept moist and pliable. In jtroportioii, there¬ 
fore, as tlie insect disengages itself froiri the 
anterior part of the skin, the interior or real 
wings become contracted, by a number of 
plaits, into a form ne.irly cylindrical, wliich 
readily Admits of their being pulled through 
the opening lately mentioned ; and as soon 
as the insect is released from its envelope, 
the plaits unfold, and the wing returns to 
its former shape and l^iinensioiis. 

The body of newly-disclo.sed insects com¬ 
monly appears, at Arst, of its full size ; but 
the aphis-eating flies, and some others, m 
about a quarter of an hour after leaving the 
pupa, become at least twice as large as 
they were at their flrs? appearance. This 
apparent sudden growth, Reduinur found 
to depend on the expansion of the previ¬ 
ously compressed segments of the animal, 
by means of the included air. 

• -*— 

TIIK TESTIMONY OF A PAOAN MAGIS¬ 
TRATE TO THE EXCELLENCY OF 

CIIBISTIANITY. 

A CHiNEsn mandarin, who had the chief 
command of the royal troops in C’oehin- 
China, perceiving one day, near the court. 
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a number of men beneath the canga, (an in¬ 
strument of torture,) ^id, “ Where have 
they seized on so many thieves at a Aime 
It vras answered, that they were not thieves, 
but Christians, whose religion tlie king had 
forbidden under pain of death. Ilow," 
replied he, ** condemned for being Chris¬ 
tians ! Can tlteir religion be any crime 
against the government ? Do they not pay 
taxesas well as others ? Do tliey not assist ai 
the pu blic works 1 Do the^ not bear arms ? 
Do tl»ey not go to battle ? Do they not 
follow our standard from north to south 1 
What more can be required of them ? W'hy 
should we concern ourselves about their 
religion, provided they prove good and 
faithful subjects ? It is we, the disciples 
of Phat and Confucius, and especially we 
mandarins, who know no other law tliaii 
our own wills, nor rule of life but our own 
concupiscence, that seize, without scruple, 
the giirdens and fields of the poor; that 
violate, without shame, the wives of others, 
and carry oft' their daughters by force; 
whereas the Christians confine themselves to 
one wife, without daring to approach the 
wives or daughters of others. In a word, 
they are an upright and simple people, who 
do no injury to any one. 

“ VV'hen I was very young,” continued 
he, “ there was a libertine with whom 1 
was acquainted, who became a notorious 
thief, ills family left no means untried to 
reclaim him from his wicked course of life. 
He had often been severely whipped, impri¬ 
soned, and even threatened with death by the 
heads of the village, but to no purpose, for 
nothing could intimidate him. At length, 
after an absence of many years, I met him 
by accident, and was astonished beyond 
measure at the alteration I perceived in 
him, being now neither a libertine, a gam¬ 
bler, nor a thief. 1 asked him the reason 
of so surprising a change. To which he 
replied, that he had married a Christian 
woman, who by her exhortations and ex¬ 
ample, had converted him to her religion ; 
he no longer dated to persevere in iiis 
wicked course of life, because it vvas for¬ 
bidden by that religion. Behold,” added 
the mandarin, ** what the magistrate s could 
not effect by the force of their authority, a 
wife has accomplished by tlie influence of 
her religion ! Ought a religion, therefore, 
which has the power of putting a stop to 
such disorders; ought a religion, which 
can convert a thief into an honest man; 
ought such a religion to be proscribed 
or condemned ? I defy,” continued he, 
“ yours or mine to do as muc’u.”— Ameri¬ 
can Baptist Journal. 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 

The hand of Providence has been visi¬ 
ble in many important events, which have 
distinguished these latter s^es; all con¬ 
curring mutually to promote each other, 
and all seeming uniformly to t^nd to the 
same point. The revival of learning, arts, 
and sciences; their progress westward; 
their great increase among those who were 
able to diffuse them most widely, and to 
carry their influence to the most distant 
parts; the invention of printing; the re¬ 
formation of religion in Europe; the dis¬ 
covery of the long-hidden contment of 
America; the opening of a new passage to 
the east; the improvement of navigation ; 
the extension of commerce ; the continual 
addition of new regions to the known parts 
of the world, and the communication ren¬ 
dered more safe and easy between the most 
remote : all these bearings and tendencies 
indicate a general effort, under a superior 
direction, towards a union and comprehen¬ 
sion of tire affairs of mankind in one great 
system ; not a system of civil policy, not 
of universal temporal dominion; for no 
such shall ever arise : the only universal 
kingdom, which shall henceforth Ire esta¬ 
blished upon earth, is the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ. “ To him shall be given domi¬ 
nion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him: his dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away; and 
his kingdom that which shall not lie de¬ 
stroyed.” Dan. vii. 14 .—Bishop Lowlh. 

- ■ - 

THE W^ILT. OF COD. 

This is the strongest and most binding 
reason that can be used to a Christian 
mind, w'hich hath resigned itself to be 
governed by that rule, to have “ the will 
of God” for its law. Whatsoever is re¬ 
quired of it upon that warrant, it cannot 
refuse. Although it cioss a man’s own 
humour, or his private interest, yet if his 
heart be subjected to the will of God, he 
will not stand with him in any thing. One 
word from God, “ I w'ill have it so,” 
silences all, and earrics it against all op¬ 
position.— Leighton. 
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the brazen LAVER. 


The above sketch will* afibrd some idea 
of the foiTO and nature of the brazen 
lavers made by Solomon for the gorgeous 
temple which he built, (see 1 Kings vii. 
27—. 39 .) They were vesiels borne by 
four cherubim standing upon bases or pe¬ 
destals, mounted on brazen wheels, and 
furnished with haiylles, by which they 
were drawn about the temple wherever 
they might be wanted. These lavers were 
double, that is to say, composed of a basin 
that received the water which fell from 
mother square vessel above it, from winch 
they drew water wjth cocks. The whole 
of the work was of brass; the square 
vessels were adorned writh the heads of a 
non, an ox, and a cherub. Each of these 
lavers contained forty baths, or nearly 

VOL. III*. J 


tliirty-three gallons. Ten of these lavers 
were made by Hiram, king of l^re, 
1 Kings vii. 40. The|r were all alike in 
size and workmanship; and five .were 
placed on the right hwd, and five on 
the left, of the first temple, between the 
altar of burnt-offerings and the steps which 
led to the porch of the temple. • 

The usi of these lavers was to ac¬ 
commodate the officlkting priest with a 
supply of water for those frequent wash¬ 
ings and purifications enjoined upon the 
Jews in their typical worship; which 
washings were strong similitudes of that 
spiritual washing and purification of the 
heart of man, by the grace of God, throng 
which alone he can be restored to the favour 
of his offended Creator, and be enabled to 
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live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
present world. " 

We are thus taught, that they mbst 
be very clean that bear the vessels of 
the Lord. Spiritual priests, and spiritual 
sacrilices, must be washed in the laver of 
Christ’s blood, and of regeneration. We 
must wash often, for we daily contract pol¬ 
lution ; we must cleanse our hands, and • 
purify our hearts. Plentiful provision is 
made for our cleansing; so that if we have 
our lot for ever among thrj unclean, it will 
be our own fault. Let us, therefore, bless 
God for the fountain which he hath op 3 ned 
by the sacrifice of Christ for sin and for 
uncleanness. 

- « - 

ASTRONOMY. 

TUr. TMPOBTASiC'E OF ASTKONOMY AS II,- 

LUSCBAIIKC THE WISDO.M A« 1) l*OU ER 

OF GOD. 

The discoveries of astronomers offer 
some most interesting and astonishing illus¬ 
trations of the wisdom and power of God, 
as exhibited in material creation. This 
statement will be best proved by a few ex¬ 
amples. 

The solar system consists of eleven 
planets, all of which revolve round the sun 
in orbits nearly circular, some of them 
being attended by satellites tliat move in 
orbits of the same form. These motions 
are produced and preserved by tlie con- 
stiuit exertion of two opposite but'eqiially 
balanced forces, (see Weekly Visitor^ for 
1834, page 426.) The attraction of the 
sun prevents the playlets from flying ofi’ 
into space, and that of the planets sup¬ 
ports the satellites. All these bodies have 
an influence on one another at a distance, 
connecting themselves together as certainly 
as though they were absolutely united, 
and that influence ^is tiie attraction of gra¬ 
vitation. 

Now, supposing that the opinions of tlie 
fatalist could be true, and that tlie particles 
of which the planetary bodies are com¬ 
pose^ had once wandered about in space 
without control, but casually <neeting to¬ 
gether had united, aad .formed bodies, what 
is there to support his opinions when 
his data are admitted ? The word of God 
informs us, that it is tlie fool who has said 
in his heart, “ There is no God,” and yet 
there have been such among philosopher^; 
men whose intellects have b^ strengthened 
by flie study of the visible works of the 
Creator ; and these have contemned his au¬ 
thority, or rather have denied his existence, 


and attributed all things to tliat vague and 
indefinable thing they call chance. But 
supposing tliat we could admit their data, 
and concede to tliem that the worlds 
were formed by the fortuitous ^combina¬ 
tion of atoms, they would find it diffi¬ 
cult to prove that they ought necessarily 
to revolve in their present orbits. The 
orbits in which the planets revolve are 
nearly circular, each differing from the 
others in a small degree, and yet all bear¬ 
ing a considerable Tesemblance. They 
might have moved in other than their pre¬ 
sent oval orbits, and there would be no¬ 
thing very remarkable in that, for a different 
impulse would give a different curve; but 
they all revolve in paths that are nearly 
circular, and we may be permitted to ask 
the atheistical astronomer, Ilow it has hap¬ 
pened that the planets revolve in thefr 
present concentric orbits ? 

It cannot be denied that this is a most 
singular circumstance, and could not :irise 
from chance, for if chance regulated the 
the paths of the planets, why do not some 
of them move in circles, and others in 
ovals '! or, in other words, how has it hap¬ 
pened that the orbits of the planets are 
nearly concentric circles ? Tlie idea of 
chance having directed the paths of the 
wandering stars is worse than absurd. 
Tlicy have evidently been placed in such 
positions, and compelled to take such paths, 
as must prevent them from interfering with 
each other’s motions, either by positive 
Contact, or by the powerful disturbing force 
they might have exerted upon each otlier. 
There are proofs, therefore, in the very ar¬ 
rangements of the solar system, of the 
agency of a wise, as well as of a powerful 
mind, of that God who is “ excellent in 
power, and in judgment.” 

But the existence and wisdom of a su¬ 
perintending Being may be deduced, not 
only from the choice of particular orbits, a 
contact or disarrangement of the bodies 
being thus prevented, but also from their 
eccentricities. In the instance of our 
e:irth, whose greatest and least distances 
from the sun are as \2 to 13, we see an 
adaptation of planetary motion to the ex¬ 
istence of animal and vegetable life. If 
the eccentricity were as 1 to 2, ■ or as 1 to 
3, tlie present course of the seasons would 
b^disturbed, and so great would be the 
differences of temperature upon the surface 
of the earth, that the chwges could scarcely 
fail to be destructive of life. 

There is another view of the solar system, 
that impresses us with a sublime concep¬ 
tion of the Divine Being, and .that is. 
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its stability. The present arrangement of 
the members of the solar system, as far as 
investigation has carried us, is die only 
one by which the stability of the whole 
could secured. In contemplating the 
stability of the system, it must be borne 
in mind, that the planets are not only 
attracted by the sun, but that they attract 
each other. The earth, for instance, is 
attracted by the central body, but it is pro¬ 
portionally affected, that is, according to 
their masses and distance, by Mercury, 
Venus, J iipitcr, and the other planets, even 
by the remote Herschel. All the.se planetary 
bodies are conltantly changing their positions 
in relation to the earth, and to each other ; 
and upon the discovery of this lad, we are 
naturally led to inquire, what will be the 
ultimate result of these combined attrac¬ 
tions. The question is not whether tliey 
will produce an immediate effect injurious 
to the general' stability of the system, but 
whether they will not do so in ages to come. 
In a single revolution their influence must 
he small, for the attractions of all tlie plan¬ 
etary bodies, by which the disturbances art; 
produced, are insignificant wlicn compand 
with that of the sun. ilul if these slight 
influences continue to act upon the body, 
revolution after revolution, tliey must in 
process of time, remove it from its present 
orbit. 

To bring our inquiry to a particular 
• point, let us ask whether it be not possible 
tliat the attractions of the |)Iauets may, 
in process of time, draw the earth from 
its orbit, and thus produce all the e>ils 
that would result from a change of sea¬ 
sons. Or, is it not possible, that it may 
thus be drawn so near to another body, 
as to cause a universal deluge V There are 
perturbations; and, if they can be carrie<l 
on without limit, there is no possibility of 
calculating, or even of imagining, the 
wretched condition to which the earth 
and all its sister }ilanets may be wduced, 
by their long-eontinued a^cl progressive 
action on each other. 

The eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
has been decreasing from the period wlien 
astronomical obsert'ations were first made, 
and its satellite the moon has been moving 
more aii|^ more rapidly, from the time of 
the first recorded eclipse. It may be an 
object of rational inquiry,When will t'|ese 
changes end? What, but destruction, can 
result from thes6 innovations on the 
beauty, harmony', and stability of the 
system ? But the Author of this incom¬ 
parable mechanism has not left his work 
to disarrange and destroy itself: there^is 


a limit to these changes in the very con- 
stitutwn of the system. They may go or 
pmgressing for a time, but they must end; 
and the bodies that are for » while dis¬ 
arranged, be brought again to their first 
condition. It may be readily imagined, 
that it is not an easy problem to determine 
the amount of these perturbations, and 
►the time when tliey will be corrected; for, 
it must be remembered that, every fresh 
position of the disturbing bodies, will 
cause an alteration in the motion of the 
body acted on. But, Lagrange and 
Laf^ace have proved, that these per¬ 
turbations cannot exceed a certain un- 
iujurious limit. The eflect produced upon 
a planet, by the attracUous of minor 
bodies, arc only' periodical; they reach 
a maximum, and then gradually cease to 
operate; so that, the disturbed body is 
brought again into the orbit from which 
it had departed, without any derange¬ 
ment of the order of the system. 

Can any tiling give ns a more elevated 
notion of the wise arrangements of the 
Siqireine God, than these considerations? 
If these bodies had been projected with 
either greater or Jess velocity' than they 
were, the planets ■would have moved in 
orbits of greater or less eccentricities; 
and then the stability of the entire system 
would have been destroyed, and an ele¬ 
ment of destruction have been introduced. 
It will therefore appear, tiiat no other 
arrangement, as far as we can judge,from 
the*^culatioiis that have been made, 
would have produced the desired effect, 
or ensured the combination from de¬ 
struction. • 

The immensity of the universe, and the 
nmnber and vastness of the bodies com¬ 
posing it, are also calculated to give us a 
sublime conception of the Creator. If, 
on some unclouded night, we take a sur¬ 
vey of the bright hey^isphere above us, 
wliat a sublime sight is presented to our 
view! Thousands of worlds surround 
ns; worlds that, for aught we know, may- 
be as thickly' inhabited as our own; and 
all these arc at a distance too great ^o be 
measured^ and yet possessing in them¬ 
selves a light, siifficiMitly intense, to cast 
a glimmering ray upon the earth. Ask 
the astronomer what they are, and he 
will tell y'Ou they are suns, which, in all 
jirobability, are tiie centres of systems, as 
large ainl as important as tliat of which 
the earth is an individual, and, compara¬ 
tively, an insignificant member. But, when 
the observer avails himself of the aid 
which is ottered by art, he is lost iu thfe 
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contemplation of the immense number of 
worlds presented to his view. The'entire 
hemisphere now seems to be studded with 
stars: millions of bodies are before him, 
and all are regelated by the same laws, 
and governed by the same almighty 
power. Can any appearance in material 
existence raise our conceptions of the 
wisdom and power of the Supreme higher*' 
than such a view as this; unless it be the 
combined evidences of the mighty eneigy 
which supports these systems, and the 
solicitude evinced in his provisions for 
man and inferior creatures ? ** 

Thus far our Contracted powers carry 
ns; but the universe exceeds our most ex¬ 
alted conceptions. The itnagination may 
take its highestflight, and reason may pur¬ 
sue its boldest inquiries, and their united 
efforts can only impress us with the shadow 
of the sublime attributes of God. But, at 
the same time, w’e cannot but remember, 
that we can only think as creatures, who, 
though in possession of noble powers, 
judge vi'ith depraved minds, of th^works 
of a Being, whose spirituality is unen¬ 
cumbered with any corporeal weakness, 
with error, or ignorance. 

This estimate of astronomical pheno¬ 
mena, as associated with a noble con¬ 
ception of the Creator, is suited to every 
mind that possesses a power of raising 
itself in any degree above the sordid in¬ 
fluence of animal gratifications; but, how 
much more to the mind that has ao'^uired 
its estimate of the Divine character, 
and man’s condition, from revelation! 
It is true, that the man who is alive 
to all those impressiBns of beauty and 
sublimity, which external circumstan¬ 
ces are calculated to excite, may de> 
rive no ordinary gratification from the 
consideration of those adaptations, of 
which we have spoken. The man of in¬ 
tellect, too often haiassed with the feverish 
excitement of prolonged thought, or 
raised to a high state of sensibility by the 
cold indifference or unmerited taunts and 
neglect of the world and of< friends, 
should dwell on such considerations to 
subdue his over-wrought and agitated 
mind. To such a*man, these sublime 
truths must appeal with more than com¬ 
mon force. With a consciousness of his 
intellectual superiority to the crowd who 
affect to despise his pursuits, and to pity 
him, he is tempted to persuade himself 
tha^ in comparison with them, he is 
a being of superior order. But, when 
he sniffen from injustice or oppres¬ 
sion, or feels in the miseries of want. 


the result of that peculiar character of 
mind, which, as he knows, distinguishes 
him from his fellow-men, he is ready to 
wish that he had been as insensible as 
they to the predominant principle, that 
raises him above them. At such a mo¬ 
ment, the proud and discontented thought 
should be checked by a remembrance of 
the condition in which the man himself is 
placed; the relation he bears to the ma¬ 
terial world; and the display of bene¬ 
volent wisdom that has so set in order the 
laws by which all things are governed, as 
to produce the happiness aad security of 
his immense family. 

But, let the same mind be deeply im- 

{ tressed with all the truths of scripture-— 
et it feel its natural condition in relation 
to God, and have the assurance that it 
possesses, by an acceptance of his method 
of mercy, the favour of Him who is the 
Saviour as well as the Creator of man, 
and it will then be in a far better condi¬ 
tion to trace the impress of the Divine 
Author in all it perceives. The confi¬ 
dence which is gathered from an es¬ 
timate of the adaptation of all arrange¬ 
ments to produce happiness, will blend 
with that which the man draws from 
the sacred volume; and, with a feeling 
of security in all the changes of mate¬ 
rial phenomena, he will combine the still 
more delightful reflection, that when all 
those senses which are so open to |)lea- 
sures from external adaptations shall 
cease to be aflected by them, he will be¬ 
hold their Author, and enjoy his favour 
for ever. 

Till' IMl-ORTANCE Ol’ ASTRONOMY IN ITS 
AlTLlfATION TO NAVK.ATION. 

As soon as we begin to consider the 
uses of Astronomy, we call to mind its 
important application to the science of 
navigation. There was a time when the 
ocean w'as an impassable barrier between 
one country hnd another; and, it must 
still have been so, had not astronomy lent 
its aid to the art of guiding a vessel over 
the ocean. Recall to. mind the state of 
society, when the sailor durst not venture 
his bark on the trackless waters beyond 
the sight of land ; or consider, what 
would be the condition of England at the 
present moment, if we were ignorant of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
the art of calculating their positions. 
Imagine all the knowledge we have of 
astronomy to be entirely foigotten; our 
treatises and our tables to be bpmt; and 
thtose in whom the knowled^ is per> 
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sonified, to be destroyed by a second 
horde of barbarians; or imagine us as a 
nation to be entirely ignorant of the ce¬ 
lestial sci^ce, and how different will be 
the scene tnen presented to the mind, from 
that we are accustomed to witness! An 
I attempt to direct a vessel over the billows, 

I under such circumstances, would require 
I an intrepidity and self-sufficiency, nothing 
! inferior in degree to that which dictated 
the words of Cesar, when he said to the 
terrified mariner, “ What dost thou fear ? 
thy vessel carries Cesar That in every 
age of the world, minds have existed in 
which an unconquerable obstinacy of pur¬ 
pose, and intrepidity of action, have been 
the governing principle, is not sufficient 
to do away with the importance of those 
guides to navigation which astronomy 
adbrds. Had it not been for astronomy, 
ne might still have been deceived by oiir 
senses, and have imagined the earth to be 
an immense plain, encircled by an im¬ 
passable ocean; and,undcr this conviction, 
have experienced no feeling that might 
rouse the powers of mind necessary for 
enterprise, and have satisfied ourselves 
with the conviction, that there was no ap¬ 
propriate or hopeful field of action. Or, 
had the attempt been made, like Diaz, the 
unprotected mariner might well have been 
terrified with the stormy turbulence of the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, and still 
more by their vast extent. It is, indeed, 
as impossible to imagine what means 
could nave been devised to give security 
to navigation, with an ignorance of astro¬ 
nomy, as it is to compare the present con¬ 
dition of mankind, with what it would 
have been under such circumstances. If 
these principles were forgotten or lost, 
the communication between nation and 
nation must be restricted to land carriage 
and coasting voyages; all the growing 
improvements in snip-building w’ould be 
useless; the important and almost uni¬ 
versal agency of steam woul(^ lose half its 
value; and, some of the most interesting 
and important principles in mechanics 
and hydrostatics might be erased from 
our works on practical science. 

But if it be astronomy that gives security 
to navigatiRn, we are indebted to it for our 
commerce. By the power we possess of 
directing a vessel over the water, from die 
country to another, '^e are able to procure 
the produce of other nations, by bartering 
•tlie superfluous productions of our own 
soil and manufoctories, for foreign articles. 
Thisas the origin of commerce; it is this 
gives activ%*to our intelligent population* 


Without it industry frould want an object, 
and intellect a stimulus ; and as indolence 
increases crime, vice would predominate 
in ^iety. All this is in part prevented 
by commerce, yrhich depends on navigation, 
while navigation depends on astronomy. 

After a consideiatibn of the influence of 
astronomy upon navigation, and the indi¬ 
rect influence it exerts upon the public 
morals, it is but little to add, that we are 
indebted to i‘. for many of the comforts 
and luxuries of life. Not half the articles 
of consumption in this country axe the 
growth of its own soil, for there are few 
branches of trade that are not in some 
measure dependent on the importation of 
foreign produce. * The raw materials used 
in many of our manufactories, are the 
growth of distant lands, and not only are 
we indebted to navigation for the supply 
of our individual wants, but in many in¬ 
stances commerce and civilization are aided 
by the conveyance of the same materials 
in a manufactured state to their original 
cultivate^. 

But are not the only positions 

under which we may consider the import¬ 
ance of astronomy in its application to the 
art of guiding a vessel over the ocean. If 
astronomical phenomena had never been 
studied, and the laws which govern the 
motions of the heavenly bodies had not 
been determined, the human race might at 
this moment have been confined to a small 
exten^ qf country, and have been little 
more civilized than many of the barbarians 
who, in the present day, have no resource 
beyond their personal exertions. We can 
scarcely have a stiengcr idea of what 
human nature would have been, than by a 
consideration of what the inhabitants of a 
large portion of central Africa are. Lander 
has mentioned, will) surprise, the ignorance 
of those who live on the banks of the Niger, 
of its rise, course, and ^rmination; and 
many other nations are ignorant of naviga- , 
tion, but this is a nece&sary result of a want 
of astronomical knowledge. Had they pos¬ 
sessed a knowledge of astronomy, tliey 
would have acquiied the power of guiding 
a vessel ovar ffie sea; a spirit of enter¬ 
prise would have been induced or en¬ 
couraged, and they might have become a 
commercial people. But being ignorant, 
they have no curiosity; their intercourse 
with men is confined to the "inhabitants of 
a few of the neighbouring states, and upon 
themselves alone tiiey depend for the pro¬ 
duction of the articles required for the sup¬ 
port of life. With this confined view of 
society, and possessing the indolence and 
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love of authority cotn^ou to man, oppres¬ 
sion robbeiy are every where piactised, 
and vicious and deeding habits ar» tiie 
characteristics by which they are known. 

A picture not much unlike that which is 
now presented in Central Africa, would 
have represented human nature in general, 
had not the mind been enlaj^d, and in¬ 
dustry been excited by the commerce whioh 
has resulted from an application of astro¬ 
nomical knowledge to the art of navigation. 
This happy discovery l^s distributed men 
over the whole earth; different climes have 
enabled them to raise different productions, 
aiid the intercourse that is maintained, has 
given them an opportunity of exchanging 
their surplus produce: ,in this way the 
comforts of man have been increased, and 
civilization and social welfare secured. 

In estimating the condition of man with¬ 
out astronomical knowledge, we have not 
attempted to determine how much these re¬ 
sults would have been modified by tlie chas¬ 
tening influence of religion. But as God 
has been pleased to employ human means, 
ill some measure, for the circulation of his 
Divine truth, we may consider it probable, 
that the improvement of the mind, and 
a civilized state of society, has been made 
greatly subservient to its progress among the 
European nations. In many of the events 
that happened in the history of nations, God 
has evidently directed the hearts of men for 
the accomplishment of his own purposes, 
and having in his providence brought about 
a particular state of affairs, he natf pre¬ 
pared agents for the introduction and cir¬ 
culation of his message of mercy. It is 
therefore pleasing to die truly devout mind, 
to contemplate all the changes that have 
resulted from the study of astronomy, as 
instruments in his hand, for the improve¬ 
ment of the intellectual powers and reli¬ 
gious' condition of mankind. From the 
earliest ages in the history of the world, 
the eye of the Inquiring man has been 
directed to the mysterious movements of 
4 he heavenly bodies, as worthy his most 
careful thought. This early devotion of 
the mind, to a particular investigation, was 
the*causepf the advance of astronomy be¬ 
fore all other scienqps. As soon as a toler¬ 
ably accurate knowledge of the motions and 
wpearances of the stars had been attained, 
the importance of the application of tliis in¬ 
formation to i)javigation was appreciated and 
in after ages became themeans of di,stribut- 
ing the human race over the inhabitable 
portions of the earth, and of improving 
thdr intellectual and social condition. All 
this was but the prelude totlie accomplish¬ 


ment of God’s intentions of mercy; for 
the means that are employed for conveying 
the natural product of the soil from one 
country to another, are now used for the 
circulation of the bible and <ifBcts, the 
sending forth of missionaries, and the diffu¬ 
sion of that knowledge which is necessary 
for the restoration of man to the favour of 
his offended Creator. 

THE IWPOUTANCE or AbTRONOMY AS AV- 

FORUINO A STANDAllD MEASUREMENT 

or TIME. 

The present method of dividing time 
is a practical advantage provided by as¬ 
tronomy. The idea of time is entirely 
dependent on the perception of succession. 
It exists independentiv of vision, and is 
a mental perception of the succession of 
one idea after another. If we imagine 
all material objects to be at rest, the idea 
of succession, and consetjuenfly of time, 
is still present to the mind ; for w'e arc 
conscious, even when shut out from all 
exterior objects, that one thought arises 
after another. But if wc should be sur¬ 
rounded b}' moving material objects, 
such as the flowing sea, the rising and 
setting sun, and the planetary bodies, we 
obtain a notion of the division of time. 
The idea of time, however, is not more 
distinct in this instance than in the former; 
in the one we derive the idea from a suc¬ 
cession of material objects, in the othef 
from a succession of thoughts. 

Strictly speaking, time is indivisible; 
it is a constant succession; yet by the 
perceptible intervals between the occur¬ 
rence of an event it may be measured. 
For the measurement of time there must 
be some standard, and that standard must 
be an appearance recurring at constant 
and equal intervals. The tides, for in¬ 
stance, would furnish us with a standard, 
did they rise and fall in eciual periods. 
But this is not the case, and there is no 
phenomenon on the surface of the earth 
that is presented with a regularity suffi¬ 
cient to warrant its use as a standard of 
measurement. All the phenomena re¬ 
sulting from motion &n the surface of the 
earth, are influenced by so many disturb¬ 
ing forces that their velocity i| continu¬ 
ally changing. If we M'ere compelled 
t(| select a standard from terrestrial ap¬ 
pearances, we should probably find the 
best ajiproxiniation iifthevegetable world. 

Being thus deprived of tlie hope of 
discovering a standard for the measure¬ 
ment of time, in any terrestrial motion, 
ye must seek for it in the motion of the 
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heavenly bodies. It is a singular fact, 
that in every age of the »rorId men have 
been apparently aware of the inexpe¬ 
diency of expecting it in any other sphere 
of inateriS^ phenomena. But although 
we find the most correct standard by 
which to measure the lapse of time in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, these do 
not furnish us with a very obvious me¬ 
thod of measurement. The vicissitudes of 
day and night might give a rude division, 
and the heliacal* rising or setting of pe¬ 
culiar stars at different periods of the 
year a more extended measure of dura¬ 
tion. But the length of the day perpe¬ 
tually varies, and in the course of years 
the star that • once declared the com¬ 
mencement of a certain period or season 
ceases to be its messenger. The ancient 
Egyptians waited the overflow of the Nile 
when Sirius, the dog-star, rose with the 
sun ; but Sirius has for many ages ceased 
to precede that event; and Aldebaran 
once rose heliacally on the first of May, 
but that star long since failed thus to 
attend the month of vernal hilarity and 
of flowers. 

The motion of the earth on its axis is, 
however, an event of suflicient regularity 
to be employed as a standard measure¬ 
ment of time. If w'e take any other 
planetary motion, it is equally certain 
and uniform, but is rendered by the mo- 
Aoii of the earth in its orbit so apparently 
irregular, that W'e cannot, without long 
i'alculation, determine its precise change 
of position. But the time occupied by 
the earth in a revolution on its axis from 
A>est to east is so uniform, that the appa¬ 
rent motion of the stars from east to west 
may be apjwopriately adopted as a stan¬ 
dard by wliicli to compute the Ia])se of 
time. The time which intervenes be¬ 
tween the period when a star is seen on 
the meridian, and that in which it returns 
to the same point, is by the unifersal 
consent of astronomers deivaminated a 
siderial day, and has been divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called siderial 
hours. 

The motion of tfie earth on its axis 
also^ gives to the sun an apparent daily 
motion frogn east to w'est, and there are 
many practical reasons why the sun 
should be chosen as our standard of me^ 
surement in preference to the stars, 
although our divisitms may not be so 
accurate. If w'e observe the sun when 

* An epithet for the rieiiiK and setting of a star 

planet, when it rises and seta with, or at the 
Same lime as the sun. • 


I on the meridian, that is, at noon, we see 
it gradually descend and pass through 
the western horizon to rise in the east, 
and to return again to the meridian. 
The period occupied iii performing this 
revolution is called a solar day. But a 
solar day is of longer duration than a 
siderial day; for although the sun and 
tl^e star may be on the meridian at the 
same time to-day, the star will arrive 
there to-morrow a few moments before 
the sun. This is^occasioned by the ap¬ 
parent yearly motion of the sun in the 
ecliptip, produced by the real annual 
motion of the earth. Now w'hen we 
measure day after day, the intervals be¬ 
tween the successive arrivals of the siln 
on the meridian, we discover tliat the 
period is variable; sometimes it is more 
than twenty-four siderial hours, and 
sometimes less. There is therefore not 
only a difference between the siderial 
and the solar day, but also a variation in 
the length of the solar day, from which 
cause w’e are compelled to take a mean 
of the whole, and this is called a mean 
solar day; one twenty-fourth pitrt of 
which is a mean solar hour. This 
division has been adopted as the civil 
standard of time. 

The standard for the larger division of 
time, a year, has also been selected from 
the motion of the earth. In consequence 
of the real revolution of the earth round 
the sun as the centre of the system, the 
sun h!is*an apparent annual revolution 
in the ecliptic. This motion is not so 
uniform as that by which we regulate 
our day, and a somewhat artiflcial ar¬ 
rangement has been adopted to correct 
the apparent irregularity. 

The slightest reflection upon the con¬ 
dition of a,man as a social being will 
show the necessity for a division of time, 
and the benefit conferr^ on society by 
astronomy in providing tne means. What 
would be the state of our large mercan¬ 
tile towns and cities, and how could their 
business be conducted, if there were no 
means of dividing time by a common 
standard ? It is absolutely necessary ror 
the well-being of society, and this has 
been acknowledged in every age, and by 
men of all ranks in civilized states. 

Now, let it be imagined that these 
standards of measurement were destroy¬ 
ed, by what means could time be divided, 
and how could engagements be regu¬ 
lated ? We might indeed be compelled 
to determine its lapse by the dripping of 
water, or by the burning of a candle; or 
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if we imagine watehes and other mecha¬ 
nical contrivances to be known, what 
are they to be regulated, and how, can 
their rate of motion be determined f A 
discordance in our measurements must 
necessarily result from such a condition, 
which would ultimately destroy all punc¬ 
tuality, and introduce a spirit of careless¬ 
ness and indifference into all the neces¬ 
sary engagements of life. And not only 
would it thus act directly upon society, 
but it would put an end to a large branch 
of astronomical observ&tions which have 
an untraced but beneficial influence upon 
the comforts of man. 

At some distant period in the histoiy 
of man, the accurate division of time may 
have appeared as absurd to the unedu¬ 
cated portion of the community as many 
of the expectations of the learned in the 
present or in recent times. It is true 
that there must always have been the 
rude division of day and night, which 
may have been sufficient for the purposes 
of an almost unemployed people. But 
as soon as men began to congregate toge¬ 
ther, to build cities, to surround them¬ 
selves with their own works, and to shut 
out tjie very sight of the great ruler of 
the day, some better division of time was 
required, and that astronomy, aided by 
art, has accomplished. 11. 


ON SUFFERING. 

AcQUArNT your thoughts and \iearts 
with sufferiiigs, that when tliey come, thou 
and they may agree and comply the better. 
Do not afflict yourselves with vain fears 
before-hand of troubles to come, and so 
make uncertain evils a certain vexation; 
but thus foretliink the hardest trial you ai'e 
likely to be put to for the name and cause 
of Christ, and labour for a holy stability of 
mind, for encoun^ping it if it should come 
upon you. Things certainly fall the 
lighter on us, when they fall first upon our 
Slioughta. In this way, indeed, of an ima¬ 
gined suffering, the conquest beforehand 
may be but imaginary, and thou mayest 
fiiil in the trial. Therefore, bs still hum¬ 
ble and dependent on the strength of 
Christ, and seek to be previously furnished 
with much distrust of thyself, and much 
trust in him, with much denial of thyself, 
and much love to him; and this preparing 
and training of the heart may prove useful, 
and make it more dexterous, when brought 
to a real conflict. In all, both before- 
liand, and in tlie time of the trial, make 


thy Lord Jesus all thy strengtli. That is 
our only way in all to be conquerors, to 
be more than conquerors,through Him, that 
loved us," Rom, viii. .—LeiglUm, 

-» 

ETERNITY. 

Wiir.NCE, my brethren, do you derive 
your confidence, that your dying day is so 
remote? From your youth? Yes, you 
reply; I am as yet only twenty—thirty 
years old. Ah! you completely deceive 
yourselves. No, it is not that you have 
advanced twenty or thirty years, but that 
death has gained twenty or thirty yeans 
upon you: God has given you thirty 
years of grace, by suffering you to live: 
you are his debtor for these years; and 
they have brought you so much the nearer 
to that term, when death awaits you. Take 
heed, then; eternity already marks upon 
your brow the fatal instant in which it will 
begin for you. Etekw itt ! All! know 
yoii what it is ? It is a time-piece, whose 
pendulum speaks, and incessantly repeats 
two words only, in the silence of the 
tomli—ever, never—never, ever—and for 
ever. 

During these fearful vibrations, a repro¬ 
bate cries out, “ What is the hour?” And 
the voice of a fellow-wretch replies —■ 
“ Etekxitv!”— Bridaine. 

-•- 

HEAVEN. 

Death, to the saints, is not so miicli a 
penalty as it is a remedy. It delivers 
them tip, and lets them into such joys, as 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” Yea, a man may as well with 
a coal paint out the sun in all its splen¬ 
dour, as with his pen or tongue express, 
or with his heart, were it deep as the 
sea, Conceive, the fulness of those joys, 
and sweetness of those pleasures, which 
the saints shall enjoy at God’s right hand 
for evermore. For quality, they are 
pleasures: for quantity, fulness: for dig¬ 
nity, at God’s right hand: for eternity, 
for evermore: and, millions of years mul¬ 
tiplied by millions, make not up a minute 
to this eternity.— Younge. 

f__ 
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TASTERX lIOMACr.. 


fiCRIPTrilE ILtUSTtlATIONS. No. XIV. 

“ Ills enemies shall lick the dust."—Fsa. Ixxii. 9, 
Tins psalri), considered by eminent ciitic-s 
as written by David for Solomon, is ge¬ 
nerally, if not universally acknowledged, 
by writers on the Illble. to have a refer¬ 
ence to the Messiah’s kingtjom, since many 
things in it could only be strictly true of 
Christ; its duration as long as the sun and 
moon, the subjection of all kings to its 
authority, the happiness of all its subjects, 
and the universal honours of the King, 
admit of no other application ; so that, if 
■written'in honour of the illustrious king of 
Israel, “a greater than Solomon is h^e.” 

The language expressed in the presage 
above given, is ttecriplive of the ultimate 
subjection of Christ’s foes to his supreme 
authority, whether we consider them as 
viduntary servants bowing before him, apd 
subdued, by his mercy, or involuntary, and 

VOL. III. • 


so forced to bend beneath his power. The 
allusion of this passage is to the obsequious 
reverence witii which an eastern monarch 
is approached. 

Mr. Hugh Boyd, in his account of his 
emb<assy to the king rf Candy, in Ceylon, 
describes the manner in which his com¬ 
panions approached him. “ Th^ almost 
literally licked the dust; prostrating them¬ 
selves with their faces almost close to the 
stone floor, and throwing out thoir arms 
and legs?” 

The lower class iJf people in Japan also 
observe a profound silence when their 
princes pass, and fall prostrate on the 
ground, in order to show their respect.” 
So with the Turks, as soon as an amb^ 
sador sees the sultan, whether at the win¬ 
dow or elsewhere, he immediately falls 
down on his knees, and kisses the grotmd. 

J. C. 
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INSECTS.—N,. XXXIV. 

(Remarkable Differences.) 

• 

** The world, by difference, is in order 
found.” In every direction diversity is 
apparent, and that which jirevails among' 
the insert tribes, ought not to be over¬ 
looked. Among them, for instance, con¬ 
trary to what generally occurs in verte¬ 
brate animals, the size of the female is 
almost constantly larger than that of the 
male. Even in the larva and jiupa states, 
a practised eye can judge, from their 
greater size, wiiich individuals will be¬ 
come females. There are, however, some 
exccydions to this rule The size of the 
female in ordinary cases se;pms connected 
with her office as a mother, that suBicient 
space may be allnxied for the vast num¬ 
ber of eggs she is to jiroduce; and though, 
in the majority of cases, the disproportion 
between the two sexes is not very consi¬ 
derable, yet ill some few it is enormous. 
Ileaninur mentions a beetle, the male of 
which is so small compared with the fe¬ 
male, that a bull not bigger than a sheej), 
or even a hare, set by the side of the largest 
cow, would aptly show the contrast. The 
female of many gall-insects is so large 
compared with the male, that the latter 
traverses her hack as an amjile area fur a 
walk. Hut this is nothing compared with 
the prodigious difference bet ween the sexes 
of termesfatalc, and other species of white 
ants, whose males are often many thou¬ 
sand times less than the females, wrlten 
the latter are distended with eggs. When 
the business of oviposition commences, 
they take the eggs from the female, and 
place them in the nur^ries prepared for 
their reception. Her abdomen now be¬ 
gins gradually to extend, till in process of 
time it is enlarged to loOU or 2000 times 
the size of the rest of her body, and her 
bulk equal to that of 20,000 or 30,000 
W'orkers. This partfoften more than three 
inches in length, is now a vast mass 

eggs, making long circumvolutions 
through numberless slender serpentine 
vessels; which, like the undulations of 
watery produce a perpetual rise and fall 
over the whole surface of the Abdomen, 
-and occasion a constant extrusion of the 
amounting sometimes in old females 
to sixty in a minute, or eighty thousand 
and upw'ards in twenty-four hours. As 
these females live two years in their per¬ 
fect state, how astonishing must be the 
number produced in that time I 

In some species, the sexes are either 
partly or wholly of a different colour. In 


the common libclliila depressa, which 
may be seen hawking over every pool, 
the abdomen of the male is usually slate 
colour, while that of his partner is yellow, 
but with darker side spots. RSaumur, 
however, noticed some males that were 
of the same colour with the females. 
Schelver observed when he put the skins 
of these insects into water, that the colours 
common to both sexes were in the sub¬ 
stance of the skin, and remained fixed; 
while those that were peculiar to one, 
could be taken off with a hair pencil, 
and coloured the water; which, there¬ 
fore, Avere superficial, and, as it were, 
l-aid on. The yellow males, therefore, 
that Reaumur observed, were probably 
such as had the superficial blue colour, 
which distinguishes them, washed off. 
In one case, the males arc of a lovely 
silky blue, and the females green ; in 
another tiie male is wholly black, and the 
female wholly grey, and of so very diffe¬ 
rent an as])('et, that they were long re¬ 
garded as distinct sjiecics. 

The sexes of insects vary also in their 
sculpture. Thus the «ing cases of the 
females of many of the larger water- 
beetles are deeply furrowed, while those 
of the males are quite smooth and level; 
and the thorax of the female in several 
species of colymbetes of the same tnbe, 
has on each side several tortuous imjircsscd 
lines or scratches, like net work, which 
arc not to be discovered in the male. 

The legs of some bees arc distinguished 
in the sexes, by a dilference in their cloth¬ 
ing. A singular apparatus has been given 
to the worker-bees for the jmrpuse of car¬ 
rying the propolis, (a brown, odoriferous, 
resinous substance, more tenacious and 
extensible than wax, and well adapted fur 
cementing and varnishing,) as well as the 
pollen of flowers, to the hive. The shin, 
or middle portion of the hind pair of legs, 
is actually formed into a triangular bas¬ 
ket, admirably adapted to this design. 
The bottom oT this basket is composed 
of a smooth, shining, horn-like substance, 
hollowed out in the substance of the limb, 
and surrounded with a«margin of strong 
and thickly set bristles; a structure be¬ 
longing only to the females and neuters, 
and which will be in vain lookecF for in 
the male. Whatever materials may be 
placid by the bee in the interior of this 
basket, are secured froga falling out, by 
the bristles around it, whose elasticity 
will even allow the load to be heaped be¬ 
yond their points without letting it fall. 

Mr. Knight caused a part of a tree strip- 
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ped of the bark to be covered with a ce¬ 
ment, composed of bees’-wax and turpen¬ 
tine, and he observed tliat this was fre¬ 
quented by hive-bees, wlio, finding it to be 
a very 90 <^ propolis ready made, detached 
it from the tree by their mandibles or jaws, 
and then, as usual, passed it from the first 
leg to the second, and so on. When one 
bee had thus collected its load, another 
often came behind and took it away ; a se-' 
cond and third load were lost in the same 
manner; thus furnishing, perhaps, an in¬ 
stance of the division of labour which is so 
strikingly exemplified in every part of the 
economy of bees. 

It is also worthy of remark, that when 
the bee is loading her singular basket, she 
first kneads the piece she lias detached with 
her mandibles, till it becomes somewhat 
dry, and less adhesive, as otherwise it 
would stick to her limbs. This preliminary 
process sometimes occupies nearly half an 
hour. She then passes it backwards by 
means of her feet, to the cavity of her bas¬ 
ket, giving it two or three pats to make it 
adhere; and when she adds a second por- 
t on to the first, she often finds it necessary 
to pat it still harder. When she has pro¬ 
cured as much as the ba.sket will conve¬ 
niently hold, she flies off" with it to the 
hive, urdess relieved of it in the way that 
has just been described. 

With regard to tlie general shape of their 
body, the male and female usually resemble 
each other: but here also there are some 
cases of difference. The male of the hive- 
bee is much thicker and more clumsy than 
either the female or the worker; but in one 
tribe of insects, the males are nearly cylin¬ 
drical in shape, and very narrow, wliile tlic 
other sex are oblong or ovate; and in an¬ 
other the male is long and slender, and the 
female short and thick; which, in more than 
one instance, has occasioned their being 
mistaken for distinct insects. 

In concluding this account, the differ¬ 
ences in the structure of particular parts 
and organs must be briefly noticed. The 
mule stag-beetle not only exceeds the fe¬ 
male in the length of his mandibles, but 
also greatly in th^ size and dimensions of 
his head. Some males have threatening 
horns, usually hollow, which give them 
some icsemblance to many of the larger 
quadrupeds. Many arc unicorns, and 
have their head armed with only a (ingle 
horn; others, like the he-goat or the stag, 
have a pair of horns; others go beyond 
any known quadrupeds in their number 
of horns. In reference to the antenme. 


the advantage seems to be wholly on the 
side of the maldk; since in them these 
wonderful instruments of unknown sensa¬ 
tions are not only more complex, but usu¬ 
ally more elegant than those of the other 
sex. Some antenna: assume an appear¬ 
ance of plumes—not from the branches 
that proceed from them, but from the fine 
long hairs that beset and adorn them. 
These are universally indications of the 
male sex; those of the females being ge¬ 
nerally comparatively naked. 

In the fermde of the common glow¬ 
worm not the slightest vestige of wing- 
caslbs or w'ings is visible, and the creature 
resembles a larva rather than a perfect 
insect j yet its mate is a true beetle, fur¬ 
nished with Both. For the chirping of 
the cricket tribe, produced by the frictioi 
of the basis of their elytra, or wing-cases, 
against each other, there is something pe¬ 
culiar in their structure. These parts of 
both sexes are divided lengthways into 
two portions; a ^^^tical or lateral one 
which covers the sides, and a horizontal 
one which covers the back. In the fe¬ 
male both these ]>ortions resemble each 
other in their nervures, which, running 
obliquely in two direetions, form, by thei.'- 
intersection, numerous small lozenge- 
shaped meshes or arcolets. The elytra 
also of these have no elevation at their 
ba.se. In the males the vertical portion 
does not materially differ from that of the 
females; hut in the horizontal the base of 
ca^'h jelytrum is so elevated as to form a 
cavityr beneath. The nervures also, which 
are stronger and more prominent, run 
here and there very irregularly, with va¬ 
rious inflexions, describing curves, spiral", 
and other figures diflicult and tedious to 
describe, and producing a variety of are j- 
lets of different size and shape, but gene¬ 
rally larger than those of the female: par¬ 
ticularly towards the extremity of the 
wing may be observ^ a space nearly cir¬ 
cular, surrounded by one nervure, and di¬ 
vided into two areolets by another. 

But here we may pause. With truth, 
has it been said 

.. " Each crawlinK iURcct'hoIdsS rank 

Iiiiportaiit^n the plan uf lliiii—who framed 
Thisi scale of Itcings; holds a rank which, lost. 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap behind 
Which nature's self would rue." 

And that an alteration in the appointed 
circumstances of any one would be at¬ 
tended with incalculable disadvantage, is 
equally certain. 
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ON THF, llEAUT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
THE BLOOD.-NO. I. 

In former numbers of the Weekly Vi¬ 
sitor we have endeavoured to give a brief 
description of several interesting organs of 
the animal frame: we have dwelt upon 
the structure and properties of tiie eye, tlie 
ear, and the hand ; and we are now about 
to explain, as simply as possible, the nie- 
clianism by which the vital fluid is farried 
through thousands of channels, so as to 
traverse every portion of the body, giving 
warmth, health, and animation to our tene¬ 
ments of clay: “ for the blood is tlie life 
thereof.” We are, in fact, about to describe 
tlie structure of the heart and blood¬ 
vessels, and the general plan of the circu¬ 
lating system. 

Life is a wonder; the laws of life are 
based upon a principle which is beyond 
the sphere of our comprehension, and all 
the operations of living bodies proclaim, 
Hn the most direct and forcible manner, 
tlie agency of God, who alone could have 
formedy who alone can maintain, who alone 
understands that mystery. It is a mysterious 
principle which, though it eludes the ana¬ 
tomist's knife, yet resides in every fibre, 
in every nerve, in every globule of blood, 
while circulating in the body; it is some¬ 
thing which gives the nerves their feel¬ 
ings, the fibres their powers of contraction, 
and which converts the nutriment we take 
into warm and living blood. Who can ex¬ 
plain what is hie 1* 'J’lie more we try, tbe 
more are we lost in wonder, t an the 


most gifted sage boast that be has entered 
into the arcana of nature ? Can the wisest 
man create the meanest insect, or re¬ 
animate its no longer vital frame, or recall 
and reunite its elementary particles, and 
say, Live? No. But tliere is One who 
can ; there is One who has done tiiis, and 
more: it is He who said, “ Let there be 
light, and there was lightwho created 
man, and all living things by his Word, 
—that \^’ord, which in the beginning “was 
with Ciod, and was God, and without 
wliich was not any thing made that was 
made.” 

But though life, abstractedly considered, 
must ever remain a inysteiy, the operations 
of living bodies, upon which their organic 
existence immediately depends, ai’e, to a 
certain point, within our powers of investi¬ 
gation, and offer, to tlie reflective mind, 
subjects of the highest interest. One of 
these opinftions of vitality is ihe circulation 
of the blood,' to understand which, we 
must first become generally acquainted 
with the agents by which it is eflected. 
These are the heart, the arteries, and the 
veins, the two latter being often denomi¬ 
nated, in general terms, blood-vessels. 

In man, together with the rect of the 
mammalia, and in birds, the heart is formed 
on (^ie general plan; but when we pass to 
reptiles, fishes, and the lower orders of 
animate beings, we fin£ it very variously 
modified. 

Our observations will mainly apply to 
warm red-blooded vertebrata, that is, m^m- 
inijlia and biids. 
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The heart, then, is a large hollow | 
iiuscle, internally divided into four cavi- 
i.es. _ ' 

In the mammalia it is situated in the 
;hcst, between the lungs, and enfolded in 
I membranous bag, technically called the 
uericardium. In birds, there is no chest 
properly so called, and the lungs are not 
oose, but attached to the vertebrae and 
ibs, filling up the hollows between the 
•ibs; the heart, therefore, in this order, is 
lot placed exactly in the same relative si- 
uation as in the mammalia, and it further 
liffers also in one or two points of stnic- 
ure. Our purpose, however, is not to 
inter into minutia.-, but to generalize as 
nuch as possible. 

The four cavities of the heart are as fol- 
ows a right auricle, and a right ven- 
.ricle, a left auricle, and a left ventricle. 

The auricles are small hollow earlike 
ippeiidages, wkh their muscular walls, 
lossessing little strength, or power: they 
ieem, indeed, to be radier dilatations of 
.he veins which terminate in them, than 
icpainte and distinct cavities. In our 
iketch above, they are marked as fol- 
ows :—n the right, r. the left. The ven- 
ricles constitute the great mass of this 
irgan ; their walls are tliick and muscular, 
jul not in an equal ratio; the parictcs of 
Lhe right ventricle (which has only to 
send tile blood to die lungs) being the 
ijeakest, while those of the left ventricle 
'whence the blood is sent to the uttermost 
parts of the body) are of enormous strength 
iiid thickness. Tlie ventricles are not se¬ 
parated externally, in so disdnct a manner 

are the auricles, but th^oundary line 
between them is marked by veins and 
•irtories, which may be observed running 
ilown the heart to its point or apex. The 
I'cntricles are marked as follows :— b. the 
right, a. the left. 

The remainder of the parts to be noticed 
111 the sketch of this organ aie as follows: 

f. c.f. The aorta, arising from lelt ven¬ 
tricle. • 

g, . h.i. Arteries branching from it, going 
to the head and neck : g. the artery inno- 
n'erata, h. and i. the l^ft carrotid, and sub- 
Flavian. 

b'. The pulmonary artery. 

/. Its Wanclies on the lungs. 

m.vi. Pulmonary veins, bringing back 
the blood from the lungs into left auricle 

0 . Ascending veria cava, bringing bacK 
the blood of the Iowct parts into right au¬ 
ricle «. 

P‘ V^eins entering the cava. 


q. Descending ve^a cava bringing back 
blood fsotn upper parts of body, into right 
auricle n. 

The reader will refer as he proceeds to 
our engraving. 

There is no direct communication, in tlie 
mature condition of mammalia, between 
the right and the left cavities of the heart, 
ijje blood having to pass through the lungs, 
from the right, before it can reach the 
left portion of the heart; hence such a 
heart is said to be double, in reference to 
what we find it to be in tbe lower orders 
of animals. The right portion is colled 
the j)uimonic, because from thence the 
blood received from the body is carried to 
the lungs ; the Iqft, tlic syslemic, because 
the blood returned from the lungs, is 
thence sent out to the body at lorge, for its 
nutriment, and the maintenance of its or¬ 
ganic functions. This, however, will be 
better understood when we shall have de¬ 
scribed the cavities of the heart a little 
more in detail, and followed the course 
of the circulating fluid through the arteries 
and the veins. M. 


MKDICAL PROrKRTIES OF AUALIACEOUS 
PLANTS AM) SllRUnS. 

The Aralia, or angelica-tree, the type 
or representative of this order of plants and 
shrubs, received its latter name from the 
resemblance which its round clusters (um¬ 
bels) ^aye to those of the angelica. The 
fruit, Tiowcver, is not a twin seed, as in 
the angelica, but a five celled berry, which 
is stii^ied or marked with indented lines, 
and, being surmounted by a permanent 
calyx, it aflbrds a ready mark for discrimi¬ 
nation, independent of other notes of differ¬ 
ence lietw'een a shrub and an herbaceous 
plant. Several species of this genus are, 
by the natives where they grow wild, 
treated as simples, and hwe obtained some 
reputation for their efficacy in dropsical 
diseases. 

The Aralia Palmata, or palmate-leaved 
angelica-tree, a native of China, produces 
a l)ark which is used by the ('hinese at a 
medicament 4n dropsies and diseases of the 
skin. This shrub clirilbs like the ivy; 
bears palmate, or five-lobed leaves, (so as 
to have a certain resemblance to the hands 
when the fingers are spread out,) and a 
cluster of white flowers. 

Aralia NudicauM»,ox naked-stalked an¬ 
gelica-tree, is a native of Canada or Vir¬ 
ginia. It has a very short stem, with 
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leaves elegantly divided ;'”the flowers are 
in clusters, like those of our coniinon ivy. 
The iiiliabitants of Canada use the roots 
of this species instead of sarsaparilla, the 
root of which has been proved, by many 
trials, to have a good eflect in cases where 
the sharpness or acrimony of the fluids 
occasions a derangement of the external 
surface of the body. There appears to be,a 
strange correspondence between that state 
of the system which produces dropsy, and 
the state of the skin. One of the Sandwich 
Island Chiefs, who was a sincere friend to 
religion and the missionaries, was a^licted 
with this malady, and subject to an un¬ 
sightly disorder in the legs, which is en¬ 
demic or local in tha^ group. As the 
time for aflbrding a temporary relief by the 
customary operation drew near, the sores 
upon the legs broke out, rankled, and dis¬ 
charged, and presented a most “ lazar- 
like” and revolting appearance. But within 
a short time after tlie operation, the legs, 
which had so lately oflered a piteous illus¬ 
tration of Isaiah, i. 6, were healed, and 
only reminded us of tlieir former condition 
by discoloured patches, powdered witli a 
scurfy w’hiteness. We have told this sliort 
Story, as it proves, without any pathological 
or recondite reasoning upon tlie subject, 
that Uie same medicine may be useful 
among the inhabitants of one place for the 
dropsy, where it is common, and in an¬ 
other, for a disease of the skin, from the 
connexion that is seen to obtain between 
them. Wc are therefore justified «i saying, 
that these two plants just mentioned liave 
nearly, if not entirely, the same effect; 
which is worthy of remark, for in stem and 
foliage they differ gifhatly, but in the nature 
of their flowers they are essentially the 
same. 

The virtues of the Panax (iiiinquefolimn, 
or Gin-seng, have been already alluded to, 
under that head, in No. III. 

Iledcra HelLhf common ivy. The ivy, 
according to Dioscorides, is useful in all 
lands of ulcer. The leaves boiled in wine 
^ good for a discoloured and sun-burnt 
skin; properties very similar to which we 
have just seen the Canadians ascribe to an 
associate of the i\y, the arallh nudicaulis. 
The powdered bdrries of the ivy, when 
ripened to dryness, were formerly exhibited 
in large doses, as a remedy against the 
plague. The same authority quoted above, 
recommends it in diseases of the nostrils, and 
as an antidote against the bite of the taran¬ 
tula. The ivy was worn in a wreath about 
the head by bacchanalians, doubtless on 
account of its flourishing in bloom and 


greenness when most other shrubs sicken 
from the inclemencies of winter; for wine, 
in the flustered imagination of a drunkard, 
imparts youth, health, and beauty, witli 
every goodly and prosperous‘^ft. The 
burden of jovial songs is, that while 
sober-minded persons are fading with care, 
the lover of wine is always green and fresh. 
Such wretched dupes of their own deceiv- 
ings are the votaries of jollity and good-fel¬ 
lowship. The ivy was not the only material 
in the composition of this crown, but the 
vine branches and various kinds of flowers 
were employed for the same purpose. If 
the reader will be pleased to turn to Isaiah 
xxviii. 1, he will And an allusion to this 
practice; and, in the following verses, a se¬ 
vere reproof to wine bibbers. PorciusCato, 
who fought, at the age of seventeen, in the 
war against Hannibal, and was himself the 
pattern of domestic economists, teaclies us, 
in rule cxj. in his work on rustic affairs, 
how to find by experiment when wine 
has been diluted with water. “If you 
would know,” says he, “ whether water has 
been put to the wine or not, make a 
small vessel of the wood of the ivy, then 
pour that wine which you suppose has 
water into it. If it has water, the wine will 
flow out, the water remain; for a vessel 
made of tlie ivy wood will not hold wine.” 
Porcius Cato most likely gave this recipe 
upon the credit of others, without an expe¬ 
riment ; for since his time, Olaus Wormios 
actually put the precept to its trial, but it 
was found tliat not only wine leaked through 
the spongy wood, but the water also, to 
bear it company. The ivy yields a gum 
resin, which is sometimes imported and 
sold in tlie shops. It is obtained in the 
usual way, by wounding the stem, when the 
gum resin oozes out, and congeals about the 
wound. If the top of the germen or un¬ 
ripe fruit be examined while it is in flower, 
a number of minute drops will be seen 
upoq it, as we have stated in our descrip¬ 
tion of this shrub. See Iledera, No. III. 
The dew jflst described is doubtless a gum 
resin, and oflers a connecting link between 
the aialiaceous and umbelliferous plants. 


MUSICAL TALENIS OF SAMUBL WESLEY. 

Saml’el West.ey gave some astonishing 
|iioofs of his love for music when quite a 
•hild. The following is abridged from the 
Methodist Magazine, where some anecdotes 
of his early life are given as stated by h jg^. 
father, the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

While his brother Charles was playing. 
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Samuel used lo stand by, with his childish 
fiddle, scraping and beating time. The 
first tunes be aimed at, were the King’s 
Anthem and Fischer’s Minuet, which he 
picked up^from the street-organ players, 
!vhen he was about three years of age. 

Whenever Mr. Kelway came to teach 
Charles, Sam constantly attended, and ac¬ 
companied (Charles on the chair. If his 
brother ever began playing his lesson before 
Sam was called, he would cry and roar as 
if he hatl been beaten. When Mr. Arnold 
Jieard liim at the harpsichord, he said, “ 1 
set down Sam for one of my family.” When¬ 
ever he heard his brother begin to play, he 
could tell whose music it was, (whether 
Handel, Corelli, Scarlatti, or any other;) 
and what part of what lesson, sonata, or 
oveitnre. 

Wl>en he was about eight years of age. 
Dr. Iloyce called on liis father, saying, 

“ Sir, I hear you have got an Erigh‘>h Mo¬ 
zart in your house;” adding, tliat he had 
been told wonderful things of him. A 
piece of music of Samuel’s composition 
was shown to the doctor, who looked over 
it very c irefully, “ These airs are certainly 
some of the prettiest I have seen. This 
l)oy writes, by nutiire, as true a bass as 1 
can by rule and study.” 

After this lie was much taken notice of, 
playing voluntaries on the organ; delight¬ 
ing many companies for hours together 
wAh his own music; and playing the first 
i violin at private concerts, lie was, also, 
every where as mucli admired and loved 
ior his behaviour, as for his skill in music. 

“ If he loved any thing better than 
music, it was regularity. He took to it 
himself. Nothing could exceed his punctu- 
f ality. No company, no persuasion, could 
keep him up beyond his time. He never 
could be prevailed on to hear any concert 
by night. The moment the clock gave 
warning for eigitt, away ran Sam, in the 
midst of his most favourite music, ©nee 
he rose up, saying, “Come, ft^amma, let 
' us go home, or I sha’nt be in bed by 
' eight.” When some talked of carrying him 
to the Queen, and I asked him if he was 
willing to go, “Yes; with all my heart,” 
he answered; “but I won’t stay beyond 
eight.” 

The prais& bestowed so lavishingly upon 
him did not seem to affect, much less to 
hurt him; and whenever he went into thti 
company of his betteis, he would much 
rather have stayed at home; yet, when 
■ nmong them, he was free and easy; so that 
’ some remarked, ** He behaves as one bred 


up at (|purt, yet wilfiout a courtier’s ser¬ 
vility.” 

In addition to the above, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington gives some further particulars 
respecting this extraordinary boy. He first 
saw him when he was nearly ten years of 
age; and he states, that he was then able 
to execute the most difficult lessons for the 
h'Irpsichord at sight, and that his fingers 
never wanted the guidance of the eye in the 
most rapid and desultory passages, lie 
could execute tlie most crabbed composition 
at sight! his abilities in this way were once 
put to% severe test. An old composition, 
supposed to have been composed by (iucen 
I'Mizalictb, which none of the harpsichord 
masters could perlbrrn, was taken to him. 
Samuel immediately placed it on his desk, 
and, although he allowed, that there were 
two or three passages which he could not 
play at siaht, as tliey were “so queer and 
awkward,” yet he said he had no notion 
of not trying. He boggled at these “queer 
and awkward parts” the first time, but 
executed them clearly at the second prac¬ 
tice. 

His judgment as to the merits or defects 
of musical composition, was also very acute 
and correct. Lord Mornington once said, 
that he always wished to consult Master 
Wesley upon any difficulty in composition, 
as he knew no one who gave such immediate 
and satisfactory information. 

An instance of the delicacy of his feel¬ 
ings may now' bo stated. He liad been 
desired lo* compose an easy melotly in the 
minor third, for an experiment on little 
C'rotcli; and that he would go to hear what 
tliat very eMraordinary»child was capable 
of. Crotch was not in good humour ; and 
Master Wesley submitted, amongst other 
things, to play upon a cracked violin, in 
order lo please him; the company, iiow- 
ever, having found out who he was, pressed 
him very much to play upon the organ, 
which Sam constantly declined. As this 
was contrary lo his usual readiness in 
obliging any person who had the curiosity 
to hear him, he was afterwards asked what 
miglit be tlie occasion of his refusal; 
when he said Jhat it would look like wish¬ 
ing to shine at little Crotch’s expense. 

It would appear, also, that this youthful 
musical genius was able to sing at sight 
from the time of his first knowing his note®. 
We shall conclude our notice with an anec¬ 
dote related of him by the Hon. Daines 
Barrington 

“ He was desired to compose a march 
for one of the regiments of guards; which 
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he did to the approbation of all that ever 
heard it; and a distinguished officer of the 
royal navy declared that it was a nfove- 
inent which would probably inspire steady 
and serene courage when the enemy was 
approaching. As I thought the boy would 
like to hear this march performed, I car¬ 
ried him to the parade at the proper time, 
when it had the honour of beginning tlie 
military concert. The piece being finished, 
I asked him whether it was executed to his 
satisfaction; to which he replied, * By no 
means.’ 1 then immediately introduced 
him to the kind, (which consisted tf very 
tall and stout musicians,) that he might 
set them right. On this Sam said to tliem, 
‘You have not done jus4.ice to my compo¬ 
sition.’ To which they ansivered the urchin 
willi both astonishment and contempt, by, 
‘Your composition!’ Sam, however, re¬ 
plied with great serenity, ‘ Yes, my compo¬ 
sition!’ whicli 1 confirmed. They then 
stared, and severally made their excuses, by 
protesting that they had copied accurately 
from the manuscript which had been put 
into tlu'ir hands. This he most readily al¬ 
lowed to the hautbois and bassoons, but 
said tliat it was tlic players on the I'rench 
horns that wi re in fault; who making the 
same defence, ho insisted upon the original 
score being produced, and, showing them 
their mistake, ordered the march to be 
played again; whicli they submitted to 
with as much deference as they would 
have shown to Handel.” 


IlOBSEMONCER JAIT,. 

It was on the sabbath day, that, passing 
by the end of a street, a crowd engaged 
my attention. Thinking it probable that 
.some one was iireaching in the open air to 
the multitude,! moved towards the throng, 
but soon found that the people assembled 
together were dr' a very diflerent descrip¬ 
tion to those who bear the word gladly, 
or hunger and thirst after eternal life. A 
reckless crowd of persons, mostly young, 
w’as assembled, and the loud laugh of 
thoughtless folly, the horrid oath of the 
daring blaspheme^, and the coarse ribaldry 
of the profane, were blended together. 
There were some persons, apparently, 
drawn to the spot by mere curiosity; but 
they formed an exception only to that 
concourse of sabbath breakers, who, by 
turns, chaffered with the Jew'-boys for 
their oranges, played at leap-frog, excited 
their dogs to fight, or quarrelled with each 
other. 


Being a stranger to the place, I asked 
a by-stander the cause of the crowd, when 
he significantly pointed to the roof of the 
large building,exactly opposite^ the throng. 
It was Horsemonger .Tail, on the top of 
which was erected a gallows, ready for the 
execution of a murderer on the morrow 
morning. 

Thus, on the sabbath-day, with “the 
gallows before their eyes, whereon, in less 
than twenty-four hours, a wrAched bein^ 
would end a guilty life by enduring a mi¬ 
serable death, this throng was assembled 
together in all the thoughtlessness of un¬ 
subjugated mirth, and the hardiness of 
the most obdurate impiety. “ Lord, what 
is man!” 

TROrULE. 

" I ti ill be 'witb him in tioiible." Pv. xi'i. 15. 

Many remarkable facts are recorded in 
Scripture, verifying the truth of this pro¬ 
mise. God was w'ith faithful Abraham to 
comfort and sustain him under all the 
trials of his jiilgrirnage, and encourage him 
“ to look for a city that had foundations:” 
he was with Daniel in the time of ex¬ 
tremity, to stop the mouths of lions: he 
was with Job, so that he exclaimed, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth he was 
with David, and enabled him to say, 
“ though I walk through the valley abd 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” He 
has been to his people in all ages that are 
past, and he will be in those which arc to 
come, “averj'- present help in time of 
trouble.” This is the Christian’s privilege, 
that this God is his God, and he will 
guide him in life’s intricate path—he will 
be a refuge for him in the day of adver¬ 
sity—he will be his solace on the bed of 
affliction—and in death he will be with 
him, to calm the swellings of Jordan—to 
dis{ysl the gloom, and to animate him 
with the blessed hope of celebrating for 
ever the praises of God and the Lamb in 
I the realms of bliss and immortality. 

Stodiosus. 


IIow TO Livr. —Live not so much upon 
the comforts of God, as upon the God of 
omforts, Psalm Ixiii. 3. 
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THE SNOW-DHOr. 

(Gaianthui nivalis.) 

Why docs the snow-drop, “ the morning 
star of flowers,” put forth its pretty blos¬ 
soms amidst the chills of frost and cold 
weather ? Not surely for the mere purpose 
of furnishing poets with a theme to string 
verses upon, or a subject for figures of 
speech; though many of these we must 
allow to be finely conceived, and elegantly 
introduced, such as that of M. RoTtinson : 

Where’er I find thee, gentle flthrer. 

Thou Rttll art sweet and dear to me; 

For I have known the cheerleas hour. 

Have seen the sun-heams cold and pale. 

Have felt the chilhng wintry gale. 

And wept and shriufh like thee. 

Or that of Mrs. Tighe, who describes the 
snow-drop, as 

The wintry flower. 

That whiter than the snow it bloom* among, 
Df'iopR Ita fair bead eubiniMive to the power 1 
or every angry blast which sweep* along, ’ 
Sparing the lovely trAnbler, while the strong 
Maleitic tenants of the leafleu wood. 

It level! low. Pi rCBS. 

VOL. m. 


/fnd no less pretty are the lines of ano¬ 
ther female writer, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
who describes the flower. 

Like pendent flakes of vegetating snow. 

The early herald of the iurant year; 

Ere yet the adventurous crocus dares to blow. 
Beneath the orchard boughs thy buds appear. 

While still the cold north-cast iingcnlal lowers, 
And scarce the hazle in tlie leafless copse 

Or sallows show their downy powdered flowers. 
The gross is spangled wflh thy silver drops. 

Yet when those pallid blossoms shall give place 
To countless tribes of richer hue and scent. 

Summer’s guy blooms, and Autumn's yellow race, 
I shall thy inodorous bells lament. 

So Journeying onward in life’s varying trac!, 
Even w iTile warm youth Its bright illu.slon lends, 

Fond memory often with regret looks back 
To childhood’s pleasures, and to infant flriends. 

That the snow-drop has been destined 
by Providence for some more useful pur¬ 
pose tlran to be thus exhibited in poe¬ 
try, can require, we think, no argument to 
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prove; tliough we may not in this, as 
in numberless othet in^stances in creation, 
be able to point out the precise design 
intended by I’rovidence in the early bloom¬ 
ing of the snow-drop. 

We have just met with the following 
chance incident, which we conceive may 
throw some light on tliis subject. 

Walking in a garden, during one of the 
spring-like days, which were so common* 
during the early part of 1H34, we observed 
on a snow-drop blossom, a very uncommon 
insect for this season of |he year—a wall- 
was]', (odj/nerus nmrarius,') one of the 
solitary 5]>ecics, of a dark glossy Ijlack 
colour, crossed witli narrow bands of a 
pale golden yellow. The poor thing ap¬ 
peared to be very sluggigb and languid, 
benumbed, no doubt, by the cold, though 
partially revived by the bright sunshine, 
which was then streaming over the open¬ 
ing blossoms of clumps of snow-drops 
and primroses, planted at intervals in 
the borders. We will not assert, that 
this feeble wall-wasp actually found any 
sip of honey in the snow-drop blossom; 
for though such is very probable, it is 
always hazanlous to conjecture without 
actual observation, respecting the actions 
of creatures, wl)ich are directed citlier me¬ 
diately or immediately hy Him “ who 
workelh by means, and contrary to means,” 
but It led us to believe this conjecture at 
least plausible. 

And may it not be, (we w'cnt on to sup¬ 
pose,) that the early blowing of the snow¬ 
drop, as well as the late blowing o^ the 
ivy, and some other plants, is destined to 
spread a table in the wintry \\'ildcrness for 
such insects as may, like our poor wall- 
wasp, have accidentally survived the ge¬ 
neral destruction of their kindred on the 
first setting in of cold w'eather; or such 
insects as the hi\’e bees which may 
chance to be roused from their torpid 
sleej), by weather milder than usual, or by 
an occasional day of sunshine ? Many 
insects, in such circumstances, do certainly 
perish, as do summer insects by some 
tempests, and as cities are destroyed by 
cartliquakes; but it is at least pleasing 
to rfclect, that tlie snow-drop, and a few 
Ollier flowers of its companionship, may 
be serviceable to present a few bees, wasps, 
and similar insects from perishing of abso¬ 
lute famine. Such a reflection, indeed, 
to our mind, throws a brighter interest 
around the snow-drop, than all the poetry 
that was ever written in its praise; and 
we think it will do so to the minds of all 
those who are accustomed even in an in¬ 


cident so apparently trivial as seeing an 
insect resting on a flower, to “ look 
through nature, up to nature’s God.” 


MELANCHOLY EFFECTS OF SUDDEN 
FRIOIIT. 

To indulge in the disposition, loo pre¬ 
valent among many, to excite sudden ternpr 
or alarm in the breasts of others, is iiighly 
criminal. A moment’s consideration must 
convince us, that what may pass ofi' as a 
liarmless jest when practised on one of a 
bold spirit, may produce the most disas¬ 
trous consequences when applied to an¬ 
other of a timorous disposition or nervous 
fnime. 

\'iuious have been the afflictions of a 
permanent nature, brought on the young 
and the fearful, by a wanton or thouglilless 
attempt to frighten tliem. Surely many 
who indulge in this mischievous propen¬ 
sity, merely through a love of frolic, would 
put a restraint upon themselves if they 
were at all aware of the possibility of en¬ 
tailing an infirmity on a ftllow-creature, 
only to bo relieved in the final hour, 
when this mortal shall put on immortality. 

In a new work, published on the dis¬ 
eases of the ear, two instances are related 
wherein sudden fear produced the most 
melancholy effects. Tlie one was that of 
a child, who, being thoughtlessly frightened 
by an elder sister, was affected with total- 
deafness. In the second case the conse¬ 
quence was yet more fearful; for the little 
sufferer, terribly alarmed at being put into a 
dark cellar, by a servant, became not only 
totally deaf, but totally blind also ! 

Tliink, reader, of the delight afforded by 
the view of rising and setting suns, of the 
varied objects of creation, and of the faces 
of our dearest friends! Think of the plea¬ 
sure and profit to be derived from books, 
especially the book of books, the Bible. 
Tliink qf the delight communicated by sooth¬ 
ing music, the singing of birds,the soft voices 
of affectionate friends, and the cheering con¬ 
solations of the promises of etenial life, 
breathed fortli with heartfelt energy, by the 
ministers of the gospe' of peace; and then 
ask yourself, if the poor gratification of a 
momentary pleasure, would recompense 
you for the stinging remorse your heart 
would feel in the bitter consciousness of 
ha; ing deprived a human being of tliese 
advantages for ever. ^ 

Another melancholy instance of the sad 
effects of sudden fright, is that of a school¬ 
boy who was lifted up in bed, in the dark, 
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by one of his companions, who, unknown 
to Iiim, had crept under the bed for that 
purpose. The frightened boy, terrified to 
distractii^ lost his senses, and became an 
incurable lunatic. 

Reader! Think of the immeasurable 
mercy that your heavenly Father lias mani¬ 
fested towards you, in bestowing upon 
you faculties, whereby you may, in part, 
comprehend the wonders of his Providence, 
and his grace, and ask your own heart, 
whether if you had deprived a human 
being of these inestimable advantages, you 
would be satisfied in reflecting that you did 
it in a moment of thoughtless folly ? 

If you have the slightest disposition 
to indulge in so censurable a sport, and 
do not endeavour to restrain it when ap¬ 
prized of the dreadful consequences that 
may attend it, you must have a weak head, 
and a hard heart. Many thoughtless fol¬ 
lies of this kind are committed for want of 
due reflection ; but after the danger has 
been pointed out to us, we must be wan¬ 
tonly cruel, to persevere therein. Who, 
but a monster of inhumanity, could stand 
over the grave of one who had been the 
victim of liis inhuman sport, and repeat, 
without aggravated remorse, the words, 
“ Here lies the dust of a fellow-being, 
rendered wretched by my reckless folly. 
Robbed of the blessings of sight and hear¬ 
ing, and despoiled of the still more pre¬ 
vious gift of understanding, he lingered 
tliruugli the darksome days of liis earthly pil- 
giimage, a spectacle of incurable affliction, 
and a memorable exanijilc of the fatal 
consequences of my infatuated folly ?” 

-*— 

CONSCIENCE. 

Witr.N the conscience is thoroughly afraid 
with tlie remembrance of sins past, and the 
devil assaileth thee with great violence, 
going about to overwhelm thee with heaps, 
floods, and whole seas of sins, t<? terrify 
thee, and draw thee from,Christ, then 
arm thyself with such sentences as these: 
Christ, the Son of God, was given, not for 
the holy, the righteous, worthy, and such as 
were his friends ; bitt for the wicked sin¬ 
ners, for the unworthy, and for his enemies. 
Wherefore, if Satan say, Thou art a sinner, 
and therefore must be damned; tlien an¬ 
swer thou, and say, Because thou sayest 1 
am a sinner, therefore will I be rightefus 
and be saved: ani if he reply, Nay, but 
sinners must be damned; then answer diou, 
and say. No; for I fly to Christ, who hath 
pven himself for my sins; and therefore, 
Satan, in that thou sayest I am a sinner, 


thou givest me armftur and weapons against 
thyselq that with thine own sword I may 
cuf thy throat, and tread thee under my 
feet. Matt. xi. 28; Rom. v. C, 8.— Luther. 


ADVANTAGE OP KNOW'EEDOE. 

In England, a man of small fortune may 
cast his regards around him, and say, with 
truth and exultation, “ I am lodged in a 
house that affords me conveniences and 
comforts, which, even a king could not 
command some centuries ago. There are 
sliipi crossing the seas in every direction, 
to bring me what is useful to me from all 
parts of the earth. In China, men are 
gatlic! ing the tea-leaf for me; in America, 
they are planting cotton for me ; in the 
West India Islands, they arc preparing my 
sugar and coffee; in Italy, they are feeding 
silii-worms for mi,; in Saxony, they are 
shearing the sheep to make me clothing ; at 
home, powerful steam-engines arc spinning 
and weaving for me, and making cutlery 
for me, and pumping the mines, that the 
materials useful to me may be procured. 
My patrimony was small, yet I have post- 
coachts running day and night, on ail the 
roads, tocairy my correspondence; 1 have 
roads, and canals, and bridges, to bear the 
coal for my winter fire ; nay, I have pro¬ 
tecting fleets and armies around my happy 
country, to secure my enjoyments and re¬ 
pose. Then I have editors and printers, 
who daily send me an account of what is 
going dn throughout the world, among all 
these people who serve me. Aiid in a 
corner of my house, I have books! the 
miracle of all my ^possessions, for they 
tran.sport me instantly, not only to all 
places, but to all times. By my books, I 
can con^re up bcfoie me, to vivid exist¬ 
ence, air the great and good men of an¬ 
tiquity ; and, for my individual satisfaction, 
I can make them act over again the most 
renowned of their expldfts ; the orators de¬ 
claim for me; the historians recite; the 
poets sing: in a word, from the equator to 
the pole, and from the beginning of lime 
until now, by my books, 1 can be where X 
please."— ^r. Arnott. * 


WAGES OF SIN, 

The wages that sin bargains with the 
sinner are, life, pleasure, and profit; but, 
the wages it pays him with are, death, 
torment, and destruction. He that would 
understand the falsehood and deceit of 
sin, must compare its jtromises and its 
payments together.— &outh. 
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ON THE HEART ANO CIRCULATION OF 
THE BLOOD.-NO. II. 



Tbe above is a si etch of the right 
auricle and right ventricle laid oyien ; show¬ 
ing g. the corneif columriie willi their ten¬ 
dinous chords ; k. the tricuspid valve; e. the 
obliterated foramen oi!ale,(ppm hefoiebiith, 
but closed afterwards,) which communi¬ 
cated between the two auricles. 

The right auricle of the heart is the im¬ 
mediate receptacle for the blood, which, 
having accomplished its course, is returned 
back to that organ, in order to be first sent 
to the lungs, whence it returns agaiti to the 
heart, and is then sent out afresh on its 
journey through the system. Into this right 
auricle, the blood is brought by certain vein.<«, 
{vejice envoi, o.q. page 84,) wliich terminate 
in it; and its thin walls are strengthened by 
bundles of muscular disposed on its 

inner surface, and termed nmsculi yjcc- 
t'mati, from their resemblance to tiie teeth 
of a comb. The division-wall between 
tbe two auricles i^ termed the septum au- 
rieularum. The right auricle cornmuni- 
•cates with the right ventricle below, by 
means of an opening termed ostium veno- 
sum, at the edges of which, witliin the 
ventflcle, is situated a valvular apparatus, 
consisting of thin, firm membrane, divided 
into three parts, and culled the tricuspid 
valve, from a slight resemblance to tliree 
sjtear heads. To the edges of this valvular 
apj aratus small muscles {carncee columme) 
are attached by tendinous cords,(c^ort/is/en- 
rfi»c<7)which prevent the membrane from be¬ 
ing forwd into tlie auricle. Thus, though the 
tricuspid valve readily admits the passage of 
the blood from the right auricle into the 


right ventricle, it effectually prevents a drop 
from returning upon the contraction of 
the ventricle; a cucumstance of material 
importance, and beautiftilly provided for. 
The right ventricle, as we nave said, ia 
destined to receive the blood from its cor¬ 
responding auricle, and transmit it to the 
lungs, in order that it may be subjected to 
the action of the atmospheric air, taken in 
at each inspiration, or during breatliing. 

Now, the vessel arising from this ven¬ 
tricle is an artery, termed the pulmonary, 
at the root of which, internally, are situat^ 
three valves, (the semilunar valves, from 
their shape,) which allow the blood to pass 
during each contraction of the ventricle, 
but prevent its falling back, during the in¬ 
tervals of the contractions, as it would do, 
but for tills exquisite piece of mechanism. 

The natufb of the valves may be easily 
imagined from the following sketch, whicli 
preSBftts them first in their natural situa¬ 
tion, a section of the artery being made just 



above them, and tlien as they appear when 
the artery is slit up longitudinally, and 
laid extended. 



Tlie blood is returned from the lungs to 
the left' auricle of the heart, by four pul¬ 
monary veins.^ The coats of this auricle 
are somewhat firmer and thicker tlian those 
of the right, which in other respects it 
closely resembles. The opening of the 
left auricle into the left ventricle, is also 
furnished with a valvular membrane, but 
only divided into two parts, and called, 
from its resemblance to a mitre, valvulet 
nitralis. The cut on page 93, shows the left 
au^cle and ventricle, laid open. 

The blood received •. by uie left auricle 
from the lungs, is transmitted through 
the opening into the left ventricle, which, 
as it needs the greatest portion of strength, 
is characterized by the superior thickaess 
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and deshinesa of its walls. It is from this 
fount of life, that the blood is propelled 
throughout^ every part of the system, 
serving (^repair the losses of every organ. 


to build up the animal machine, to main¬ 
tain vital warmth and energy, to the end 
that every iVinction may be duly performed, 
and the body live. 



(L< ft Auriulo Anil Vcntiiclc laid open.) 


The great artery which arises from the 
left ventricle, the ramiticalions of which 
(under various name.s, for the sake of 
ftonvciiience and precision) are distributed 
universall}’, is llie aoria. It is thick and 
firiu, and, like tlie pulmonary artery, is pio- 
rided with three semilunar valves. 

All the cavities of the heart arc lined 
with a hne smooth membrane, or coat, and 
externally the whole organ is closely enve¬ 
loped in a similar membrane, winch is a 
reflection of the internal lamina of tlie pe¬ 
ricardium. The pericardium is a mem¬ 
branous bag which contains the heait, but 
is not adherent to its sides. There is ge¬ 
nerally found in it a small quantity of 
serous fluid, which is doubtless of use in 
lubricating the surface of the heart. 

The course of the blood may be thus 
summarily described: passing from all 
parts of the body, by means of the veins 
to the heart, it is received hy the right 
auricle, injo which the vena cava is per¬ 
petually pouring it; the right auricle con- 
tracting, propels it through the pulmonary 
artery to the lungs. Now this artery rarji- 
fies most minutely over tlie thin tissue of 
which the cells of the lungs are composed, 
(for the lungs are composed of multitudes 
of cells, into which the air enters in the 
action of Igeathing,) and there acquires 


new characters which render it subservient 
to the vital operations of the body; its 
colour, which was dark, is now altered, and 
becomes bright florid red, or nearly scarlet. 
From tlie lungs it repasses to the heart, by 
ineafis vems into which the extreme 
ramifleations of the pulmonary artery gra¬ 
dually merge. These veins, named also pul~ 
moiiaty, terminate ii^ tlie left auricle of the 
heart, which, receiving tlie blood, contracts 
and tiansmits it to the left ventricle, and 
this propels it tlirough the aorta, to every 
part of the body, where it gradually loses 
its peculiar arterial properties, which seem 
as it w'eie to be expended upon the system, 
and is again taken up'%y the veins, into 
which the extreme ramifications of the ar¬ 
teries insensibly merge, to be conveyed to 
the right auricle, and again go through the 
process as described. 

Thus, then, the right side of the hesQrt is 
always tilled with d.irjf-coloured or venous 
blood ; die leil side with bright or arterial 
blood: the arteries carry the blood from 
die iieart, the veins bring it back ; die ar¬ 
teries of the system are filled with bright 
blood, the veins of the system widi dark; 
while, on the contrary, the pulmonary artery 
takes blood of a venous character to the 
lungs' and the pulmonary veins bring back, 
blood of au arterial character to the heart. 
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THE PENDULUM. No. I. 

The common pendulum is a heavy ball 
attached to a slight cofd or thread, which 
may be suspended to some fixed point. 
This instrument, simple as it is, has been 
employed to determine the direction of the 
force of gravity, and is still used for the 
measurement of time. If we place the 
pendulum p « in any jiosition out of ihe^ 


7 * 



perpendicular, as p a , and let it fall freely, 
it will descend to ii, and passing this point, 
will ascend on the other side to c, describ¬ 
ing an arc u c, equal to the arc a u; it will 
then begin to descend, and passing », ascend 
again to a. It is scarcely necessary to ex¬ 
plain the cause of this motion, for it is evi¬ 
dent that when the pendulum descends, its 
velocity increases till it reaches n, and the 
accelerated motion it has obtained is suffi¬ 
cient to carry it upwards to c. Gravity, 
therefore, is the governing force in the vi¬ 
brations of the pendulum, and in theory, it 
may be considered a perpetual motion. ' But 
there are two causes which tend to destroy 
the motion and act effectually upon it; 
these are, the resistance of the air, and the 
friction of the suspending line upon the 
point of suspension. 

The pendulum employed for philoso¬ 
phical purposes, consists of a metallic 
weight, usually a heavy disc, so sharp round 
its circumference, that the resistance of the 
air can have little^ effect upon it, and the 
fine wire that supports it is attached to a 
]|iece of sharp steel or knife blade, which 
rests on plains of polished agates: with these 
precautions, a pendulum, notwithstanding 
the resistance of the air and thf friction at 
the point of suspension, will vibrate for 
many hours. 

The time occupied in an oscillation, 
when if is not very considerable, is the 
same, whatever may be its length; or in 
other words, the vibrations are isochronous. 
This property is said to have been dis¬ 
covered by Galileo, the celebrated philo¬ 
sopher, who improved the telescope, and 
discovered the satellites_of Jupiter. He was 


sitting one evening at the church of Pisa, 
and after the great chandelier was lighted 
up, it was left swinging, which attracted 
the attention of the youthful pljUosopher^ 
and he, at the same time, observed that its 
vibrations were isochronous, that is, they 
were performed in equal times. By a sub¬ 
sequent examination, he established the 
truth of his observation, and introduced the 
pendulum for the measurement of time. 
The reader may easily prove the truth of 
this law, if he pleases, by counting the 
oscillations, and he will find that whether 
the pendulum is vibrating in an arc of four 
or five degrees, or in One of a tenth of a de¬ 
gree, an equal time is required to perform 
the vibration. 

Another important principle in relation 
to the pendulum, is, that the time occupied 
in an oscill.ition is nut dependent on the 
weight of the ball, the substance of which it 
is made, or its shape, except so far as re¬ 
gards the resistance of the air. This law is 
easily demonstnited, for if we take balls of 
different substances and sizes, being careful 
that the pendulums be of equal length, and 
cause them to vibrate together, it will be 
seen that the time occupied in a vibration 
will be the same. Gravity in its action 
upon a pendulum, causing it to oscillate, 
exerts its influence upon each atom of the 
matter wliich composes the ball, and there¬ 
fore a single atom suspended to the end of 
a thread, would oscillate with tire same ve¬ 
locity as any number of atoms combined 
together in a body. So, also, an atom of 
iron would vibrate with the same velocity 
as an atom of platinum, or of gold, since 
all masses, whatever their nature, oscillate, 
in the same arc, with the same velocity. 
These observations will tend to illustrate 
the principle, that gravity acts in the same 
manner upon all bodies. 

It may also be mentioned, as a third im¬ 
portant law, that the time of the oscillations 
is as the square roots of the length of the 
pendulums : ,that is to say, if we take tlirec 
pendulums, whose lengths ar« as one, four, 
and nine feet respectively, the time required 
for the oscillation of the second will be 
twice as long as thaf of the first, and the 
time of the oscillations of the third will be 
three times that of the first, because 1, 2,3, 
are the square roots of 1, 4,9, respectively. 

As the oscillations of the pendulum vary 
wi(h its length, a certain length is required 
that it may beat seconds, or, in other words, 
vibrate sixty limes in a minute. The length 
required in the latitude of London, is a 
little more than thirty-nine inches, but a 
pendulum that would beat seconds 
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don, would not do so in Paris. Tlie ob¬ 
servations made upon the pendulum in the 
island of Cayenne, by M. Hitcher, first in¬ 
duced philosophers to doubt whether the 
earth w^ perfectly spherical, and it has 
since be^ used to determine this important 
problem. M. lUtcher found that the pen¬ 
dulum of his clock moved at a rate of 
2“ 28" a day less than it ought, as regu¬ 
lated by the mean motion of tlie sun, and, 
to compensate for this error, he was com- 
jielled to shorten his pendulum nearly one- 
cle' enlli of an inch, in order that it should 
make \ibrations equal to those it made in 
I’aris. This phetiomenon is easily ac¬ 
counted for; gravity is always according 
to the masses, and, tlierefore, a double mass 
will have a double attraction, and a treble 
mass, a threefold attraction. Now it is 
(ouncl that a certain pendulum will beat 
seconds at the poles of the earth, but to 
make the same pendulum beat seconds at 
the equator, its length must be altered, 
which IS a proof that the attraction of the 
pirtli, that is, the gravity, is not the .same 
ill both places. A pendulum which vi- 
br.iics sixty times in one minute, at the 
norlii polo, will not vibiute so many times 
.it tie- equator. 

All tlie laws of which we have been 
sjK'aking, arc quite independent of the in- 
tonsity of gravity, for if this force should 
hccoiiie a hundred times greater, or a hun¬ 
dred times less than it is, the vibrations 
s.oiikl still be isochronous, and their time 
would still have the same relation to the 
weight and the length of the pendulum. If 
gravity were doubled in intensity, the velo¬ 
city of all falling bodies would be increased, 
and jiendulums would make their vibrations 
quicker, but llie time of the oscillations 
would still Ikj as the square roots of the 
length of the pendulums. If gravity were 
to cease altogether, bodies would cease to 
fall, and pendulums would cease to oscil¬ 
late, except by their acquired velocities, 
which would cause them to continue in 
motion until the motion were destroyed by 
friction, but there would be no reason why 
the pendulum sliould come to rest in a di¬ 
rection perpendicular to the surfiice of the 
<!arth. , 

All the observations which have been 
made concerning the laws by which the vi¬ 
brations of a pendulum are regulated, have 
reference to a simple pendulum, which is 
#n inflexible thread without weight, having 
^ single atom of matter attached. It must 
be evident that all.the pendulums we are 
accustomed to use are compound, since it is 
impossible to fulfil the conditions of the de¬ 


finition, and it is therefore necessary to con¬ 
sider how far this circumstance would in¬ 
fluence the application of the laws we have 
mentioned as applied to practice. 

Let us take the simplest case of a com¬ 
pound pendulum that can be imagined, and 
suppose that we could obtain one that con¬ 
sisted of an inflexible thread, without 
weight, but having two he.ivy molecules at- 
•tached to it at different distances from the 
point of suspension, as shown in the an¬ 



nexed figure. The molecule b, being .at a 
less distance from the point of suspension 
than the molecule n, has a tendency to vi¬ 
brate with a greater velocity; but as they 
are joined together and must oscillate in 
the same time, the one is retarded and the 
other is accelerated, an intermediate velocity 
being established, and that is the velocity of 
the compound pendulum. But there is al¬ 
ways a certain point in the pendulum 
whidli neither retarded nor accelerated, 
and performs its oscillations as though it 
were alone freely suspended from the thread, 
and that point is called the centre of oscilla¬ 
tion, and its distance from tlic point of sus¬ 
pension is called the length of the pendu¬ 
lum, which is, in fact, equal to the length of 
a simple pendulum, that would oscillate 
with the same velocity. 

The remarks which have been made in 
reference to the simplesAf compound pen¬ 
dulums, are true in reference to all others; 
and as we can only employ these, there are 
considerable difficulties in the way of an 
effort to determine the intensity of gravity 
by their me^ns. It is not easy to observe 
with accuracy the dun|^ion of an oscillation, 
or to determine with exactness the length 
of the pendulum, hut both these difficulties 
have been overcome, and the problem has 
been frequently solved, first by Borda, in 
1790, at the observatory of Paris, and since 
that period, by many English and conti¬ 
nental philosophers, in various parts of the 
globe. 
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THE WILD BOAR. 

Ahokg the many animals alluded to in 
ihe holy scriptures, wie of them is tliat em¬ 
blem of savage voracity and destruction, 
the wild hog: The boar out of the wood 
doth waste it, and the wild beast of the 
field doth devour it,” Ps. Ixxx. 13. This 
animal, whether in a wild or domesticated 
condition, was accounted unclean, accord¬ 
ing to the mosaic dispensation; and nof 
only so, it was held in special abhorrence, 
being regarded with a degree of aversion 
which was by no meaits entertained to¬ 
wards many animals equally unlawful to 
be used as food. Hence the hog is Lever 
mentioned but with disgust, or with a view 
to aggravate a scene of misery and degra¬ 
dation. In the beautiful' parable of the 
prodigal son, who from affluence becomes 
overwlielmed with ruin, we find tlie deptl 
of his wretchedness and destitution thus 
described : “ lie went and joined himself 
to a citizen of that country; and he sent liim 
into his fields to feed swine: and ho 
would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did cat: and no 
man g.ive unto him.” A picture this to 
a Jew of the most abject misery and de¬ 
gradation ! We have, however, no rea¬ 
son for believing that any of the adjacent 
nations entertained the same abhorrence of 
this animal as did the jews; indeed, we 
know that it was domesticated in many, its 
flesh being esteemed excellent. Among 
the epicurean Romans, young pig was as 
favourite a dish as among oursew^s at the 
present era. When tlie mohammedan reli¬ 
gion spread in the East, many of its rites 
and observances being derived from those 
enjoined on the mosaic dispensation, the 
aversion to this animal spread with it, and 
in consequence it is deemed by the mohatn- 
medans of each sect, and in every country, 
as unclean. In Uic western portion of the old 
world, tlie hog, from the earliest ages, has 
constituted no inconsiderable part of the 
wealth of the ruder nations. Among our 
Saxon forefathers it was an important ani- 
Onal, inasmuch as it was the staple flesh 
meat consumed in every household. Eng¬ 
land, at the time of their dominion, was 
largely covered with forests, and in these 
vast droves of hogs,<the property of a thegn, 
or ceorl, (or as we should now say, lord of 
the manor, or laige landed proprietor,) 
were driven to feed upon the acorns and 
mast, under the care of trusty thralls, or 
bondslaves, who were answerable for their 
safety. Nor was their task easy; the same 
woods were frequented by wolves, whose 


ravages, both of the sheep and swine, were 
very extensive. In a Saxon calendar, which 
illustrates the agricultural labours of our 
forefathers, the following statement of a 
shepherd’s duty occurs “ In Uiafirstpart 
of the morning I drive my sheep to tlieir 
pasture, and stand over them in heat and 
m cold, with dogs, lest the wolves de¬ 
stroy them.” (See Turner’s Hist. Ang. 
Sax. vol. 2, App. iv.) The same care 
was used by the swineherd. In an ancient 
Saxon grant, (see as above,) the deed thus 
runs: “ I give food for seventy swine in 
that woody allotment, which the country¬ 
men call Wulferden leh,” &c. With re¬ 
ference to the field sports of the same peo¬ 
ple, we read, “ In September is boar-hunt¬ 
ing, in October is hawking.” The wild 
hog then existed in our island as it does at 
the present time in the larger forests of con¬ 
tinental Europe and Asia. In its unre¬ 
claimed condition, the hog is an active, 
powerful, and formidable animal; his mo¬ 
tions are prompt and rapid, and his attack 
impetuous. Armed with enormous tusks, 
he strikes right and left, lacerating the body 
of his antagonist, and producing the severest 
wounds. Hunting the wild boar was one of 
the favourite pursuits of our forefathers, and 
Is still kept up in Germany, wliere a breed 
of large hounds is used for driving up the 
game. In India, it is also among tiie field 
sports: but by no means one of the least 
dangerous, either to the men or dogs, as it 
often happens tliat an animal infuriated by 
slight wounds, and closely pressed, will 
turn suddenly upon its pursuers, and in a 
moment occasion the loss of life among the 
parly. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
were no less addicted to tlie chase of the 
wild boar than our rude ancestors; it 
abounded in the woods and marshes of 
Italy and Greece, and is still common in 
the Levant. The following picture from the 
Iliad of llomer is so graphic, that we con¬ 
clude with it our present details :— 

" So thcfwSld boars spring furious from their den, 
Roused by the cry of dogs and voice of men ; 

O'er their bent'oacks their briatly horrors rise. 

Fires stream in lightning from their sanguine eyes; 
On every side the crackling trees they tear, 

And root the shrubs, nnd lay the forest bare; 

'I'hey gnash their tusks, with fire their eya.hal1s 
roll, 

TUI some wide wound lets out their mighty soul." 

M. 
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Tilt rABJ[.E OF 

SCRIPTURK ILLUSTRATIONS.—No. XIV. 

THE TABLE OF SIIEW-BREAD. 

In ihe holy place, or sanctuary of the 
Jewish temple, stood the table oT shew- 
bread. The word rendered shew-bread, 
means literally, ‘‘bread of faces,” or of 
presence, from its being placed in the pre¬ 
sence of the Lord. , 

The table was small, and made of 
shittim wood, covered with plates of gold, 
having a* little border round it, adorned 
with sculpture. It was two cubits long, 
one cubit wide, and one and a half in 
heigltt. Upon tliif table, every sabblth- 
day, were placed twelve loaves, with salt 
and incense. All are not agreed as to the 
manna' in which the loaves of shew-bread 
were ranged; indeed, tlie form of the above 

VOL. Ilf. » 


SHEW-BUEAl). 

table, and the arrangement of die loaves 
upon it, with the golden cup which cou*' 
tained the salt between ^ehem, only depends 
• upon the authority of learned men, wIm) 
have endeavoured to construct their repre¬ 
sentations from the descriptions in the 
Bible. Tlie loaves were placed hot on the 
sabbath-dav before the Lord, when'they 
also took away those which had been ex¬ 
posed a whole week, *ai)d which could not 
be lawfully eaten but by the priests. This 
offering was accompanied with frankincense 
and salt; the frankincense was burnt on 
the golden table when they removed the 
old loaves. 

Thu table, with the articles upon it, and 
its use, seems to typify the communion 
which the Lord holds with his redeemed 
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eople in his ordinances i the provisions of 
is iiouse, the feasts which they sometimes 
are favoured with. Also, the food fpr 
their souls, which they always find when 
they hunjrcr after it, and the delight he 
takes in their persons and services, as pre¬ 
sented before him in Christ Jesus. 

CHRISTIANITY AND IIEATHIINISM 
CONTRASTED. 

It was a rule of one of the wisest among 
the gentiles, that we arc born, not only 
for uursclvc;s, but that our birth is partly 
for our country, partly for our parents, 
and partly for ,our friends. A goodly 
and gulden sentence, much admired, and 
greatly commended, and often alleged. 
But if it be comi)arcd with the doctrine 
of Christ, and the duty of all Christians, 
it w'ill be found maimed in its limbs, and 
defective in its parts, neither having a 
good beginning, nor making a perfect 
ending. For, first of all, he prescribeth 
that our charity should be employed to- 
W'ards ourselves, which they have w’ell 
marked, allowed, and followed, who say, 
that a well-ordered charity beginneth at 
himself. But this is far from the doctrine 
of Christ and his apostles. Christ him¬ 
self commandeth us to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and Paul tcacheth that cha¬ 
rity seeketh not her own things. 

Again, he inakelh mention of our coun¬ 
try, of our parents, and of our friends, and 
rangetli them into good order, but vthat 
becoineth of the poor? Where, or in 
what place of this notable sentence doth 
he place them ? he speaketh not of them 
at all: let them shift as they can, they are 
quite forgotten, the philosopher’s charity 
stretcheth not to them; let them sink or 
swim, live or die, feed or starve, it was all 
one to him, and to that religion which he 
believed. Indeed, a poor person, when 
in extreme distre% in the time of hea¬ 
thenism, had no other means to livet 
and sustain himself and his family, than 
^to sell himself as a slave to him that 
would buy him; either he killed himself, 
or else he perished fur hunger, and died 
through want and /amine. True it is, 
when they saw some men with their eyes 
languishing in misery, and heard them 
with their ears, pilimlly complaining in 
their extremity, they were sometimes 
touched with commiseration and com¬ 
passion towards poor persons, but they 
never called or accounted this duty of 
humanity a virtue, but only a humane 
passion or natural affection. 


Furthermore, they never builded or 
erected any hospitals, or houses of re¬ 
freshing to lodge and nourish the poor, 
neither had the princes the almoners, to 
distribute their alms, as Christian's have. 
When a child w'as born mis-shapen and 
evil formed among them, it w'as killed ; 
yea, it was not only allowed, but com- 
rmanded, to stifle and strangle it, that it 
should not be brought up ; a cruelty and 
inhumanity against nature, and a despite 
and injury done to the Creator. 

They made account of {»or»r men as 
they did of beasts; for, alas, as these poor 
wretches came into the ruarket-jilace, and 
set themselves to sale, as men do their 
cattle, to such as bought them, standing 
there at offer and proffer, had fall pos.ses- 
sion to do with them w'hat they would; 
they had power to kill thi ir buiidmen at 
their pleasure, when, ami how, and for 
what cause they thought good, and .were 
not stibjcct to give any uceuimt of their 
death, and for their so doing. They or¬ 
dinarily killed their slaves and servants, 
when they became uniirofi table unto them, 
and reserved such as were strong to la¬ 
bour, and able to do them service. 

Moreover, they set up sundry theatres 
for combats, to offer j)Ieusure, and make 
pastime to the beholders, and caused their 
poor slaves to band themselves in two 
arts, one against another ; then they 
rought them forth, causing them furi- » 
ously to set one upon another with naked 
swords, and with naked bodies, none of 
them being furnished with any defensive 
armour; and the [leople assembled to see 
this most ungodly sjjort, laughed at it, 
and took no less pleasure to look upon it, 
than some men now take jdeasure to see 
game cocks fight one with another. 

Aiteesoll. 


FAITH AND LOVE. 

That love is not sincere whicli pro- 
ceedeth not ftom, which is not a fruit of 
faith : those who do not first really believe 
on (’hrist, can never sincerely love Him; it 
is faith alone that worketh by love towards 
Christ and all his saints. If, therefore, any 
do not believe with that faith which unites 
them to Christ, which within purifies the 
heart, and is outwardly effectual in duties 
of fbedience, whatever they may persuade 
themselves concerning^love unto Christ, it 
is but a vain delusion. Where the faith of 
men ‘is dead, their love will not be living 
and sincere; John xiv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 8.— 
Dr. Owen. 
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BOTANY.—No. IV. 

CAPUirOLtAC£j£. 

The plants collectejl under this general 
term, afe within the reach of all readers, 
and may be gathered in summer to ex¬ 
ercise the curious in the use of botanical 
language. The honey-suckle, cider, snow- 
berry, and guelder-tree, are always at 
hand, and recommend themselves by their 
beaut}', scent, or usefulness. The honey¬ 
suckle perfumes the neat dwelling of the 
cottager; the guelder-tree adorns our 
shrubberries with its fair clustering flowers; 
theeldcryields the careful housewife berries 
for making her winter store of wine; and 
the snowberry ornaments our gardens at 
the fall of the year with its snowy fruit. 
The botanical iinjuircr will not gather the 
honey-suckle merely to smell its fragrance, 
or laste the honey lodged in the flower, 
but also to investigate the structure of the 
blossom and* fruit, and compare its li¬ 
neaments with our general character. The 
instructed eye observes fresh beauties, and 
realizes new gratifications in the most fa¬ 
miliar plants and shrubs, it is said, that 
the master has a hundred eyes, but the 
servant only a pair: with the same prac¬ 
tical truth it may be said, that the botanist 
has a hundred eyes, the common observer 
only two. The aim of all botanical de¬ 
tails is to cherish habits of attention; to 
methodise our notions; and to (juicken 
the perception by directing the judgment. 

Culyxj consisting of five, rarely four, 
segments, but united into a tube and grow¬ 
ing to the gormen ; the limb or border di¬ 
vided into four or five lobes, and forming a 
crown upon the top of the fruit. 

Corolla, inserted into, or, to speak more 
correctly, originating from the calyx, 
having its five petals adhering by their 
edges so as to form a tube; from this cir¬ 
cumstance it is called a corolla gainopctala. 
The petals, however, are not united at tlie 
top, but assume the character of^lobes or 
segments, which are allcrnaie with the di¬ 
visions of the calyx, or stand opposite to 
the points of division. These lobes are 
sometimes irregular^as in the honey-suckle. 
In aestivation, or budding, the segments of 
the corolla have their edges touching each 
other, but not overlapping; under such 
circumstances, the aestivation is said to be 
valvular, that is, resembling valva-, or fold¬ 
ing doors, the edges of which approach |ind 
touch, but do not lie one upon the oUier 
Vfhen shut. 

StamenSf proceeding firom the calyx, but 
adhering to the corolla. Five in number, 
to correspond with tlie lobes of tlie caljix, 


and severally opposite thereto. Sometimes 
they«peer above the segments of the corolla; 
at others, are hidden within its tube. The fila¬ 
ments are awl-shaped, that is bent, and ta¬ 
pering to a point towards tlie anther. An¬ 
thers, oval with two cells. Germen grow¬ 
ing to the calyx, which forms as it were a 
cup for its reception. In the early stages 
of the germen, if an horizontal cut be made 
across it, three cells present Uiemselvcs, but 
in process of growth, one or two of them 
become obliterated by the intrusion of the 
fertile cell. 

Styles united into one. If we assume, 
wifli Mr. R. JUrown, that each cell of the 
germen is in all cases furnished with its ap¬ 
propriate style or tube for conveying the 
pollen to the kecd, as in this instance we 
find three cells in a nascent germen, so we 
ought to find three styles. Now, petals 
unite and form a tube, and in the same way 
do styles unite and form one style. Ilencej 
we may say that there are three styles, but 
united into one. In confirmation of this, 
we might observe, that each stigma is the 
termination of a style ; and since, therefore, 
we meet with three stigmata, we infer that 
there are virtually three styles. 1 Jerry co¬ 
vered with the border of the calyx, fre¬ 
quently pulpy, as in the Iioncy-sucklc and 
snowberry, rarely dry, and juiceless. Seeds 
one or more in each cell, Spermodermium 
or outer covering of the seed crustaceou.«, 
albumen fleshy. 

Leaves without stipulx, or minute leafy 
appendages at the base of the foot-stalk ; 
in some instances, however, a pair of small 
ones is met with, as in the dwarf elder. 
r.XAMl'LCS. 

Sambucus .—Calyx border small, divided 
into five segments. Corolla wheel-shaptd, 
that is, having its five segments flat, and 
spread out like the spokes of a wheel. 
Segment or lobes blunt. Stamens five. 
Styles very short, so that the three stigmata 
alone are discernible. .Jierry nearly round 
in maturity, with only one cell, the parti¬ 
tions which separated them having disap¬ 
peared. Seeds three, attached by a thread 
to the axle or central column of the berry; 
this column is formed by the meeting loge- 
tlicr of tlw partitions. Sambucus cbulus, 
dwarf elder, walwort t>r danewort. Cymes 
or clusters of flowers, three parted. Sti- 
pulae or leafy appendages present. Stem 
herbaceous, about three feet nigh. Flowers 
of a dull flesH colour. The reddish appear¬ 
ance of this herb gave rise to the fable, that 
it sprang from the blood of the Danes, 
whence it got the name of danewort, that i.*', 
dane-herb. Found by road-sides, borders 
of fields, and in burying-grounds. . 
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8. t^ra, Common Cymes, five 

parted. I.eaves ovate or egg-shaped): ser¬ 
iate or toothed, like a saw, at their ^ge^. 
Stem arboreous, very much branched. As 
the elder is familiar to all, the reader may 
easily find an opportunity of gaining an idea 
of what Linnxus and his followers call a 
cyme. “ A cyme," says the late Sir James 
E. Smith, who was a pupil of that distin¬ 
guished naturalist, “ consists of several 
stalks, springing from one common centre, 
like an umbel, but subdivided in an irregu¬ 
lar, somewhat alternate mode, and forming 
a nearly level, or mostly convex surface of 
flowers.” In the ebulus,the principal /ays 
diverging from the first point of separation 
are three ; in the nigra five, constituting a 
specific difference easy of enunciation, in¬ 
dependent of other distinctions which may 
be gathered from the stem and foliage. 

Viburnum. —Calyx with five teeth, per¬ 
sistent or continuing with the fruit after the 
other parts of the flower have fallen. Co¬ 
rolla bell-shaped, or campaiiulate, as the 
term is; divided into five segments. Styles 
of no perceptible division, the three stig¬ 
mata, therefore, appear to be seated upon 
the top of the germen: in this condition 
tliey are said to he sessile. Berry crowned 
with the calyx, with only one seed, the 
other two disappearing. Seed compressed 
or flattened. 

y. Lantana, pliant mealy-tree or way¬ 
faring tree. Leaves heart-shaped, serrated 
or toothed like a saw, well maiked with 
veins, tomentous or cottony undaneuth. 
Flowers in cymes, white. Berry black and 
mealy. In clajey soils. The twigs of the 
wayfaring-tree are limber, downy, with a 
hoary pubescence, and, unable to support 
their own we'ght in an upright position, 
present themselves in a bending direction. 
Bird-lime may be obtained from the bark 
which covers the root. 
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viBiTiiNuir oruT.vs. 

Ptff. 1 .—a Corolln. 

« Threefold Stigma. 

Fig. 3.—d Berry. “ 

F. Opu/iM.—Guelder-tree. Leaves lobed, 
remarkable for having a large gland or 

E notubeiance on each side of the leaf-stalk. 

y observing the mode of flowering, or as 
it is technically called, the inflorescence of 


these shrubs, the student may improve his 
notion of a cyme, for in both instances it 
comes under that denomination.' 

LoBiccra.—Calyx, a tube with five teeth. 
Corolla tubular, funnel or bell-shapcd. The 
omb or border divided irregularly. 

L. Pcriclymenum, common honey¬ 
suckle. 

L. CapT^olium, flowers in whorls, and 
terminal, leaves deciduous, falling off be¬ 
times : the upper pairs grow together, so 
that the stem passes through them; from 
this circumstance it is said to be perfoliate. 

SyrnyhoTwarpoB. — Calyx, a globular 
tube, border with four or five teeth. Corolla 
with four or five lobes. Stamens, five ap¬ 
pearing above the corolla. This genus was 
first established by Dillenius in his Hortus 
Ellhamensis, p. 371, and so denominated 
from the clustering nature of its fruit, which 
is densely collected together. 

5. vulgaris. —Common snowberry. This 
shrub is familiar to tlie eye of every one 
who has looked into our gardens, and easily 
distinguished by the snowy whiteness of its 
clustering berries. 

IJnncea .—Stamens didynamous, or two 
longer than the other two. Berry dry, with 
three cells, severally with three seeds in 
each. Styles collected into one, whiclr is 
terminated by a globular stigma. 

1 2 



I.INN^A BOnr.Al.IS. 

Fi{r. 1,— n Corolla and Stamens. 

Fig. 2.—* Second Calyx. c Style. 

Linncea borealis. —This little plant is a 
native of the northern regions. It was first 
found in Sweden, and named after that il¬ 
lustrious naturalist, Linnmus ; it has since 
been found in* England, and was collected 
by the writer about the shores of Kotzebue 
Sound, Its root is perennial, and produces 
somewhat woody stems, thin and creeping, 
about a foot in length, furnished with evei^ 
green leaves, of a roundish, oval form, 
placed opposite to each other in pairs. Its 
flowers are white, or slightly empurpled, of 
a sweet smell, and nodding. Tlte involucre 
mel with in the other members of this order, 
^pears in the form of a secondary calyx. 
This is owing to the simple circumstance of 
the umbel having but one flower inatpafl of 
several. L. 
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ON THE HEART AND CIRCULATION OP 
THE BLOOD.-NO. III. 

The heart, as we have seen, is the 
centre ol*the circulation, the fount whence 
the vital fluid is distributed, and to which 
it is returned. We have ol^rved, that it 
consists of two auricles and two ventricles, 
and that their contractions and dilataticHis 
are the modus operands, by which the 
blood is admitted and propelled. 

In following the course of the blood, we 
have alluded to the contraction of each 
separately; but our readers musfr not sup¬ 
pose that such is the case in reality, for the 
auricles contract and dilate together, and 
the ventricles do the same; and while the 
auricles are dilating to receive the blood 
flowing in from tlie veins, the ventricles 
contract to expel the blood which they have 
just received from the auricles; and vice 
versa, while the auricles contract, the \'en- 
triclcs dilate: as, however, it is the action 
of the ventricles which is alone perceptible, 
it is to that, when speaking in general 
terms of the pulsation of tlie heart, that 
the allusion refers. The dilatation is 
termed diastole ; the contraction systole. 

“How keenly sensitive must be the heart,” 
is a common opinion, and is naturally the 
impression its actions and energies are cal¬ 
culated to make. We see it for three 
score years and ten, l.ibouring at its Risk ; 
ijnwearied, unsubdued, tdl death paralyzes 
its eflurts; and even tlien, it yields the last 
to the power of the destroyer. 

The general muscles of the body are 
soon f.itigued, and require repose and rest; 
not so the heart: while we sleep, or while 
wo are awake, its energies are still in ope¬ 
ration. Hut we must not thence conclude, 
that it is endowed with exquisite sensi¬ 
bility ; nor yet, because, as we all know it 
to be influenced by the passions and affec¬ 
tions of the mind, are we to imagine that 
it is feelingly sensitive itself. R is, in 
truth, gifted with that peculiar modincation 
of sensation, by which it is qualified for its 
work. 

Sir Charles Bell, speaking on this sub¬ 
ject, instances the following case, related 
by the celebrated Harvey 

A noble youth of the first family of 
Montgomoiy, from a fall, and consequent 
abscess on the side of tlie chest, had the 
interior marvellously exposed, so that after 
his cure on his return from his travels, tie 
heart and lungs were still visible, and 
could be handled; which when it was 
communicated to Charles t., he expressed 
a desire that Harvey should be permitted 


to see the youth, and examine his heart. 
“ Wh<!b,'’ says Harvey, “ I had paid my 
respects to this young nobleman, and con¬ 
veyed to him the king’s request, he made 
no concealment, but exposed the left side 
of his breast, when I saw a cavity, into 
which I could introduce my fingers and 
thumbs. Astonislied with the novelty, 
again and again I explored the wound, and 
first marvelling at the extraordinary nature 
of the cure, 1 set about the examination of 
the heart. Taking it in one hand, and 
placing the finger of the other on the puBe 
of the wrist, I satisfied myself that it was 
indeed the lieart which I grasped. I then 
brought him to the king, that he might be¬ 
hold and touch,so extraordinary*a thing, 
and that he might perceive, as I did, that 
unless when we touched the outer skin, or 
when he saw our fingers in the cavity, this 
young nobleman knew not that we touched 
his heart.” 

Other observations confirm this great au¬ 
thority ; and the heart is declared insensi¬ 
ble. And yet the opinions of mankind 
must not be lightly condemned. Not only 
does every emotion of the mind affect the 
heart, but every change in the condition of 
the body is attended with a corresponding 
change in the heart: motion during health, 
the influence of disease, every passing 
thought will influence it. Here is the dis¬ 
tinction manifested. The sensibility of the 
surface of the eye is for a purpose, and so 
is tlie sensibility of the heart. W hile that 
■of til# oye guards it against injury from 
without, the heart, insensible to touch, is 
yet alive to every variation in the circula¬ 
tion, sub ject to change from every alteration 
of posture, or of exertion, and is in sym¬ 
pathy of the strictest kind with the con¬ 
stitutional powers. Thus would it ap¬ 
pear that “ the sensibilities of the living 
frame are appropriate endowments, not 
qualities necessarily arising from life, still 
less the consequences oWelicacy of tex¬ 
ture.” 

W'e shall next consider more particularly 
the arteries and veins. M. 


INSECTS. N(fc XXXV. 

{Character and ^ge.) 

It is usual for ns to regard the human 
species as having what is called a jrarticular 
character, yet it is as certainly possessed 
by inferior creatures. They have their re¬ 
spective peculiarities, and the permanent 
differences between the cat and the dog, 
the sheep and the wolf, the cameleopard 
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and the tiger, or others equally obvious, 
need not be described. It might,' there¬ 
fore, be inferred from analogy, that, si¬ 
milar varieties appeared among insects, and 
that they do, is fully demonstrated by ob¬ 
servation. This will yet be illustrated by 
many examples, though here it must suffice 
to remark, that between the males and fe¬ 
males of the same species, a great dissimV 
larity is apparent. In general the males 
are more fitted for locomotion, and more 
locomotive ; and the females, on the con¬ 
trary, are necessarily more stationary. And 
this for an obvious reason : the law is, that 
the male shall seek the female, and there¬ 
fore he is peculiarly gifted for this purpose. 
Hence, W’hile his partner in many cases has 
very simple antenna;, he lias very complex 
ones ; and while she has either no wings, 
or only rudiments of them, he is amjily 
provided with them. 

Amongst the insects that suck the blood 
of man or beast, sucii as gnats or horse- 
flie.'i, it is the female alone that is blood¬ 
thirsty, tiic males contenting themselves 
with the nectar of flowers. But the differ¬ 
ence of cliaracters in the sexes has been 
more noticed in tliose that live in societies, 
and is quite the reverse of uhat takes place 
in tlic’human species. M Idle the females 
and workers arc laborious and active, dili¬ 
gent and skilful, wise and prudent, coura¬ 
geous and w'arlike; the males, on the con¬ 
trary, have no such qualities. Though till 
a certain period they are supported at the 
expense of the community, they* tajte no 
part in its labours, either in collecting and 
forming the public stores, or in feeding and 
attending the young. Tiiey are idle, cow¬ 
ardly, and inactive i have neither art nor 
skill of any kind, and are unprovided with 
the usual offensive weapons of tfieir species. 
Thf se observations, in tlieir full force, apply 
pai'ticularly to the iiive-bee, and partially 
to the other social insects; though there 
are, it must be «tdmilted, some exceptions 
to this slothful character in the males. 
Reaumur states that the male humble-bees 
are not an idle race, but work in concert 
with the rest to repair any damage or de¬ 
rangement that may befall the common ha¬ 
bitation ; and tlie male wasps *are, in a cer¬ 
tain way, very indbstrious. They do not, 
indeed, assist in building the nest, and in 
the care of the young brood; but they are 
the scavengers of the community; for they 
sweep the passages and streets, and carry 
off all the filth. They also remove the 
bodies of the dead, which are sometimes 
heavy burdens for them ; in which c^ two 
unite their strength to accompli the 


work; or, if a partner be not at hand, the 
wasp thus employed cuts off the head of 
the dead insect, and so effects its purpose. 
These creatures, in consequence, unlike the 
male bees, share the general lot oftlie com¬ 
munity, and while the latter 'are at a cer¬ 
tain period destroyed, the former are suf¬ 
fered to survive till the cold cuts bff them 
and the workers together. 

As to age, there is less diversity in the 
duration of the lives of insects in their per¬ 
fect, than in their larva or pupa state. Some 
live only a few hours, like several species 
of ephemerae. These emerge by myriads 
of millions at a certain season of the year, 
from some of the rivers in France; and of 
these a few particulars cannot fail to be in¬ 
teresting. These insects, in their first and 
intermediate state, are aquatic : they either 
live in holes on the banks of rivers or 
brooks, below tlie water, so that it enters 
into their habitations, which they seldom 
quit,' or they swim about and walk on the 
bed of the stream, or conceal themselves 
under stones, or on pieces of stick. Though 
their life, when they assume the perfect 
state, is usually extremely short, some be¬ 
ing disclosed after sun-set, laying their eggs 
and dying before sun-rise; and m.-iiiy not 
living more than three hours; yet in their 
preparatory state their existence is mucli 
longer; in some one, in others two, in others 
even^three years. 

The different species assume the images 
or reach tlie perfect state, at diflereut times 
of the year; but the same species appears 
regularly at nearly the same period annually, 
and, for a certain number of days, fill the 
air in the neighbourhood of the rivers, 
emerging also from the waters at a certain 
hour of the day. Swammerdam observed 
some which began to tly about at six o’clock 
in the evening, or about two hours before 
sun-set; but tlie great body of tliose no¬ 
ticed by Reaumur, did not appear till after 
that time; so that the season of different 
harvests is not betier known to the fai'iner 
than the tinre in which the ephemerae of a 
particular river are to emerge, is to the 
fisherman. Yet a greater degree of heat or 
cold, the rise or fall pf the water, and^olher 
circumstances we are not aware of, n^iy ac¬ 
celerate or retard their appearance. Be¬ 
tween the loth and Idth of August is the 
time when those of the Seine and Marne, 
which Reaumur described, are expected by 
tie fishermen, who call them manna: and 
.when their season is come, they say, " the 
manna began to appear, the manna fell 
abundantly, such a night;'*—alluding, ei- 
tlier to the astonishing quantity of food 
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which theephemers afford the iisii, or to the 
arge quantity of fish which they_,then take. 

Ileaumur first observed tiicse insects in 
he year 1738, when they did not begin to 
,how theAselves in numbers till the 18th 
)f August. On the 19th, having received 
lotice from his fishermen that the flies had 
ippcared, he got into his boat about three 
lOurs before sun-set, and detached from 
he banks of the river several masses of 
arth filled with pupa-, which he put into 
i large tub full of water. This tub, after 
staying in the boat till about eight o’clock, 
without seeing any remarkable number of 
he flies, and being threatened witlia storm, 
le caused to be lauded and placed in his 
■arden, at tlie foot of which ran the Marne. 
Refore tlie people had landed it, an asto- 
lishing flight of ephemera- look plaee from 
f. Every piece of eartli that was above 
he surface of the water was covered by them, 
uinc beginning-to quit their slough, otiiers 
irepared to fly, and others already on the 
ving; and even when under the water, they 
vere to be seen in a greater or less degree 
)f forwardness. The .storm coming on, he 
A'.'vs obliged to quit the amusing scene; 
lilt when the rain ceased to fall, he returned 
0 it. As soon as the cloth with which he 
lad ordered the tub to be covered, was re- 
novi-d, the number of flies-appeared to be 
tK-atly augmented, and kept continually 
ncreasing; many flew away, but more were 
h'owned. Those already transformed, and 
ontinually transforming, would have been 
ullicient of themselves to have made the 
ub seem full ; but their number was soon 
’ery much enlarged by others attracted by 
he light. To prevent their being drowned, 
ic caused the tub to be again covered witii 
he cloth, and over it he held the light, 
vhich was soon conce-aled by a layer of 
hi-se flics, that might have been taken by 
landfills from the candlestick. 

But the scene round the tub was nothing 
0 be compared with the wouderful^spec- 
acle exhibited on the banks of the river. 
I’lic exclamations of his gardeiTer drew the 
llustrious naturalist thither: and such a 
ight he had never ^witnessed, and could 
carcely |find words tp describe. “ The 
nyriads of ephemera*,’' says he, “ which 
died the air over the current of the river, 
nd over tlie bank on which I stood, are 
•either to be expressed nor conceived. 
Yhen the snow falls with the largest flakes, 
nd with the least interval between thenJ^ 
uir is not so full (n them as that which 
urrounded us was of ephemerae. Scarcely 
utd I remained in one place a few minutes, 
vhen the step on which 1 stood was quite 


concealed with a laiyer of them, from two 
to four* inches in depth. Near the lowest 
step, a surface of water, of five or six feet 
dimensions every way, was entirely and 
thickly covered by them, and what the 
current carried off was continually re¬ 
placed. Many times I was obliged to 
abandon my station, not being able to 
bear the shower of ephemenr, which fall¬ 
ing with an obliquity less constant than 
that of an ordinary shower, struck con¬ 
tinually, and in a manner extremely un¬ 
comfortable; every part of my face, eyes, 
niouB), and nostrils, were filled with 
them.” 

Before ten o’clock, tlys interesting 
spectacle had vgpished. It was renewed 
fur some nights afterwards, but the flies 
were never in such prodigious numbers. 
The fishermen allow only three successive 
days for the great fall of the manna; but 
a lew flics appear both before and after, 
their number increasing in one case, in 
the other diminishing. Whatever be the 
temperature of the atmosphere, whether 
it be cold or hot, these flies invariably ap¬ 
pear at the same hour in the evening, 
that is, between a quarter and half-past 
eight; towards nine they begin to till the 
air; in the following half-hour they are 
in the greatest numbers, and at ten there 
are scarcely any to be seen. So that in 
less than two hours, this infinite host of 
flies emerge from their parent stream, fill 
the air, perform their appointed work, and 
vanish. • A very large proportion of them 
falls into the river, when the fish have 
their grand festival, and the fishermen a 
good harvest. , 

(To be continued.) 


IirMANITY. 

IIi’MANiTV is a healthy susceptibility of 
mind, that prevents us linan inflicting un¬ 
necessary pain, not a morbid squeamish¬ 
ness of disposition which sighs with affected 
sympathy over cases of imaginary or doubt¬ 
ful suffering. In tlie constitution of this 
beautiful world, peopled as it is whh 
human beinj^, animals, birds, fishes, rep¬ 
tiles, and insects, t]iere*is louch that we 
cannot comprehend. That the existence of 
one part of the creation ^hould be pre¬ 
served by the destruction of the other, is 
one of the many mpteries which He only, 
whose ** ways are pot as our ways,” can 
fully explain. We have all, however, oui- 
several duties to perform, and if, in dis¬ 
charging diem^ we, of necesiity, trespass 
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on the happiness of *inrerior beio^s, we 
cannot on that account be justly atxus^ of 
inhumanity. To set our foot on a w«>rm 
needlessly: to crush a spider that in no 
way incommoded us, would be cruelty; 
but to remain within doors, in a state of 
idleness, lest we should tread on the count¬ 
less creatures, too small to be perceived, 
that throng our pathway, would justly en« 
title us to charge of affecution and folly. 
It is necessary Uiat we should eat and 
drink, but, in satisfying our appetite, what 
numl^riess creatures we destroy. To lay 
down a rule which would enable ]^s to 
know precisely how far, in every case, to 
carry our benevolence, would perhaps be 
impossible; but if, with a high and holy 
reverence to our heavenly Father for our 
own personal blessings, we habitually re¬ 
garded all creatures as His creatures, 
there would be little danger of our erring 
widely in the exercise of inhumanity, wiiile 
a sincere desire to obey liiin, in all things, 
would prevent our permitting an over- 
scrupulous refinement to interfere with the 
discharge of our several duties. Tlie fol¬ 
lowing tale is well calculated to reprove 
unreasonable fastidiousness:— 

A venerable brainin, who had never in 
his days eaten any tiling but rice and milk, 
and held it the greatest of crimes to shed 
the blood of any thing that liad life, was 
one day meditating on the banks of the 
Ganges. He saw a little bird on the ground 
picking up ants as fast as he could swallow. 
“Murderous wretdi!” cried he} ‘fwhat 
scores of lives are sacrificed to one glut¬ 
tonous meal of thine T' i’resently a spar¬ 
row-hawk, pouncing down, seized him in 
his claws, and flew off witli him. The 
bramin, at first, was inclined to triumph 
over the little bird ; but, on hearing his 
cries, he could not help pitying him. 

Poor thing !’' said he, “ thou art fallen 
into the clutches of thy tyrant!’’ A stronger 
tyrant, however,•took up the matter; for a 
falcon, in mid-air, darting on the sparrow- 
hawk, struck him to the ground, with the 
bird lifeless in his talons. “ Tyrant against 
tyrant,” thought the bramin, **is well 
enbugh.” The falcon had not finished 
tearing his prey, w^en a lynx,Stealing from 
behind the rook on which he was perched, 
sprung on him, and, having strangled him, 
bore him to tlie edge of a neighbouring 
thicket, and began to suck his blood. The 
bramin was attentively viewing this new 
display of retributive justice, when asuddoi 
roar shook the air, and a huge tiger, rush¬ 
ing from the thicket, came like thunder 


(»i the lynx. The bramin was near enough 
to hear the crashing bones, and was max- 
ing off in great terror, when he met an 
English soldier, armed with hi|, musket. 
He pointed eagerly to the place where the 
tiger was making his bloody repast. The 
soldier levelled his gun, and laid the tiger 
dead. Brave fellow I” exclaimed Uie 
bramin. ** I am very hungry,” said the 
soldier, ** can you give me a beef-steak i 
I see you have plenty of cows here.” 
“ Horrible 1” cried the bramin ; “ what! 
I kill the sacred cows of Brahma!” 
“Then kill the next tiger yourself,”said 
die soldier. 

■ - ■ ♦ ■ 

THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 

Many and great were tlie trials witli 
which Abraham was visited, and many 
circumstances would have led him, had he 
not been possessed of a lively faith in God, 
to have despaired of the fulfilment of the 
Divine promises respecting him. It was 
promised that his seed should be aS the 
stars of heaven for multitude, and yet he 
was at an hundred years old without ary 
children ; but against all human hope and 
probability, he believed witli a joyful hope 
on the security of the Divine word. And 
when, at the Divine command, he was 
some years afterwards called to ofler up his 
son, yet his faith rose far above even 
parental affection, and he reasoned thia: 
with himself, tliat God was able even to 
raise him from the dead, and restore him to 
life again. Thus, he “ staggered not at the 
promise of God through unbelief, but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God.” 

Let us also be strong in faith, remem¬ 
bering that thus it becomes us to give 
glory to God. He who has promised, is 
able to perform. He has already done 
that for us, which we had much less 
reason to expect, than we now have to 
hope for any thing tliat remains. He de¬ 
livered his Son Jesus for our offences, to 
redeem us by his blood from final and 
everlasting ruin. C. J. M. 

■' — 

Love TO Christ.—H e that loveth Jesus 
Christ most, is like unto God. Matt. iii. 
17, 1 John V. 1.—Dr. Owen. 
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THE SLOW-PACED LORTS. 


Among the singular animals of the order 
quadrumana of Cuvier, the loris {/oris 
tardigradus) is one of ti>e most interesting. 
Tlic quadrumana, of whicli tlie monkeys 
are the prominent example, are all arboreal 
in their habits, and generally distinguished 
by their activity and rapid ew^lutions among 
the branches, bounding from one to another 
with inconceivable address and vigour. 
They are here, and gone, before the eye 
can mark them. To this description, how¬ 
ever, the loris is a striking exception, its 
motions,being slow, and languid in the ex¬ 
treme. The loris is a small animal, of the 
size of a half-grown cat, covered with deli¬ 
cately fine and thick fur, of a reddish b|pwn 
colour, a dark mark encircling the eyes, 
and extending down the back, while a 
white line passes down the forehead. It 
inhabits the forests of Ceylon, Java, Hin- 
dostan, &c., where it sleeps among |l»e 
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umbrageous foliage of the branches during 
the day, but rouses up on the approach of 
darkness, and begins its ghostlike prowl in 
quest of food, which consists of fruits, 
large insects, and small birds. As in all 
nocturnal animals, its eyes are large and 
full, and from the dilatation of the pupil 
during twilight, glisten with a peculiar 
lustre. N ot an insect, not a bird escapes 
the scrutiny of those glaring orbs. Slowly 
and imperceptibly as the minute-finger 
traverses the dial-pl&te, 4oes the loris ad¬ 
vance towards his prey ; and not less surely 
is the fixed mark attained. What in the 
case of other animals is done by rapidity of 
motion, is in this attained by a contrary 
proceeding. No abrupt motion, nb quick 
advance excites alarm, no noise of an 
approaching foe rouses the slumbering bird 
upon her perch; the victim is grasped be¬ 
fore tlie danger is suspected. 

o 
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In captivity, die loris^ is timid and 
gentle; its usual position, during the day, 
while sleeping, is to hang suspended by its, 
hands, the Jiead being folded on the breast, 
and the body drawn together. On awaking 
in the evening, which it does gradually, its 
first care is to clean its fur, by licking it in 
the same manner as a cat. Its fur, indeed, 
which we have noticed as very fine, is in¬ 
tended, no doubt, to protect the animal 
from cold, to which the peculiar slowness 
of its motions may be supposed to render 
it, even in its native climate, very suscep¬ 
tible. In our latitudes, it suffers mu^h 
from the reduced temperature anti frequent 
changes, so that it is with difficulty kept 
long alive. Its sense of hearing is very 
acute. 

Ill its general contour, the loris is mode¬ 
rately stout; but tlie limbs are slender, 
and, as in the monkey .and Icmnr, furnished 
with hands for grasping. The head is 
round and broad, with short pointed 
muzzle; the o.irs .arc wide, but couccided 
in the fur. The hinder limbs are larger 
than those before ; the tail is wanting. 

Tliougli several accounts have been pub¬ 
lished of the manners of these remarkable 
creatures, while in a state of captivity, little 
is known of the details of their instincts 
and habits in their native woods. Tsight, 
the period of their active existence, co-ope¬ 
rates with their unobtrusive forms, and the 
seclusion of their haunts, to shroud them 
from the observations of man. M. 


OLD lIU-MI'IIREy ON AIDING Till: MIS¬ 
SIONARY CAI’SE. 

As 1 hold the highest title on earth to 
be that of a servant of (lod, and the most 
important employment that of making 
known to sinners the salvation that God 
has wrought for them through his Son 
Jesus Christ, so 1 cannot but estimate very 
highly the character of an humble-minded, 
zealous, conscientious missionary. Men 
undertake, endure, and achieve much when 
^ riches and honours and reputation arc to be 
attained, but where is the worldly reputa¬ 
tion 9 f him who goes, with his life in his 
hand, to make known to barbarous lands 
the glad tidings of salvation ? Where are 
the honours and the money-bags of the 
missionary ? In many cases toil and an¬ 
xiety, hunger and thirst, reviling and vio¬ 
lence, danger and death await him; but 
where is his earthly reward ? I want you 
to ply yourselves with these questions, and 
then I will ask you if you have ever done 
any thing for the missionary cause ? 


Old Humphrey is no party man; he 
pleads not in particular for this or that 
missionary institution. Support them all 
if you like, if God has bles.sed you witli 
the ability; but at least neglect not to do 
something for one of them, lest you should 
be held guilty of overlooking the ignorance 
and darkness of those who live without God 
ir. the woild, knowing nothing of the grace 
of the Redeemer. 

Are you rich? If so, have a care; for 
where much is given, much will be re¬ 
quired. Riches have* rot only their power, 
hut tlieir respionsibilily also. Have you 
never read how hard it is for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of lieaven ? Have 
you never heard the injunction, “ JMake to 
yourselves friends of tlie mammon of un- 
righteonsness, ih.it ye may he received into 
everl.istiiig habitations 1” Come, come! 
let Old Humphrey do you a kindness, by 
]>ersuading you to be liberal to tlie mis¬ 
sionary cause. Never is a man mc>re suc¬ 
cessfully employed in promoting tin; wcUar.? 
of his own soul, than when engaged i i 
doing good to the souls of others. 

Are you poor ? Never mind that, you 
must be poor indeid if you liave not a 
pniyor in your heart for the heatlmn ; and 
if you have a prayer for them in your 
heart, you will soon have a penny for them 
in your hand. 1 have just been reading of 
an old woman who was so very poor tliat 
she could not spare even a penny to assist 
the missionaries, though her heart was in 
the cause; hut mind ye, “ wliere tl'ere is a 
will, there is away.” She was a sjiinncr 
of yarn, and, know’ing no better pl.>n, she 
determined to spin an extra hank of yarn 
every week, and tlius rontribute her penny 
to tlie good cause. Come, come! let us 
imitate the old woman in her labour of 
love; let us spin another hank of yarn, and 
give another penny to the missionary cause. 

There are hundreds among us, who, 
when invited to make themselves useful, 
when required to put their shoulder to tlie 
wheel, their hand to the plough, or tlieir 
fingers into their purses, begin “ with one 
consent to make excuse.” They rcally.have 
so many things to attend to, and already 
give so much away, that it is not in their 
power to do or bestow more for the glory 
of God, and the welfare of their fellow- 
men. Now if it be really the case with 
you, tliat you go to the extent of your 
mesms, Old Humphrey has not another 
word to say about the matter; but if you 
talk thus merely to excu.se yourselves, if 
you cavil at the cause you are urged to 
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support, merely to prevent the parting with 
a small portion of your kbundance, look 
to yourselves, for you stand in slippery 
plac^. 

Over and over again have I observed, 
that they who are the first to tell the aged 
beggar to go to his parish, are the last 
to pay the parish rates; and that they 
who are forward to condemn the missionafy 
cause abroad, saying “ charity begins at 
liome,” are tiie most backward to assist in 
spreading the gospel, or in opening their 
purses for the bcnelit of the poor of their 
own neighbourhood. Depend upon it, you 
wilt never have your sick bed, nor your 
rlying hour embittered by llie thought that 
you have dotie your part to send the mis¬ 
sionary, and tlie iSiblc, to the heathen 
world, lliough 1 am not (juite so certain 
tnat tlio consciousne.ss of having neglected 
to do so will not create a parting pang. 

Many liave 1 known wlio have done too 
imich for their owti seltish gratifications ; 
hut luivcr have 1 met with one who had 
done too much for (Jod’s glory. Show me 
a man tliat loves his I}il)le, and I will show 
you one that would delight to spread bibles 
all over the world. Show me a man whose 
soul inagiiilies the Lord, and whose spirit 
rejoices in dod his Saviour, and I will 
show you one whose heart will leap wiiliin 
him to hmd a helping hand to the mis¬ 
sionary, that he may go forth and proclaim 
glad tidings of great joy to all the people 
on the face of the earth. If, then, you have 
any pity for the sinner, and love for the 
Saviour, promote the missionary cause. 

It is a glorious sight to see a mer¬ 
chantman under weigh, her sails filled with 
the liree/e, and her colours Hying- in the 
winda of heaven ! She goes not forth car, 
J’ymg llninder and lightning to blast the 
image of tlod in desolating war, but to 
liear abroad the blessings of peace. Her 
cargo is to benefit the bodies and souls of 
men; our merchandise and oi»r mission¬ 
aries may go together, l^re may be seen 
on board the same ship, a wrapper of flan¬ 
nel and a bundle of religious tracts; there 
a hale of cloth, and yonder a box full of 
Bibles! • 

Old Humphrey cannot help urging you 
to Joii^ hand and heart in the missionary 
cause. Shall the negro lift up his emanci¬ 
pated hands in prayer, and tlie Hottentot 
and the Caffer unite in praise? ShiJl the 
Hindoo and the* Ceylonese forsake*^ their 
idolatry, and the inhabitants of the southern 
sea rejoice in the hope of eternal life, and 
you have no share in Uie work. Will not 
you bidjlhem God speed by your bei^vo- 


lepcp, and tell tliem that you are men and 
brethren by your exertions in tfieir favour ? 
Yes, yes! you may never be moved by the 
feeble voice of Old Huniplirey, but you 
will not, you must not, you cannot resist 
the appeal of millions of fellow-beings from 
across the heaving ocean, who are destitute 
of the means of grace, and the hope of 
glory. 


CIIEMISTKY.-No. V. 

^ NITUOGEN AND HYDROGEN. 

Nitrogun is a substance very com¬ 
monly found to be a vomponent jiart of 
bodies, and AS it has resisted every effort 
that has hecii made to decompose it, is 
coii'-idered an elementary principle. It 
is somewhat lighter than atmospheric air, 
of which it is the chief ingredient, and is 
distinguished by its negative qualities, 
which are in many respects directly op¬ 
posed to those of oxygen. An atmo,s- 
pliere of jiurc oxj'gen would excite a vio¬ 
lent action of all the animal functions, 
and nitrogen, or azote, as it has been 
sometimes called, is incapable of .support¬ 
ing life at all; but the uuiun of the two 
is exactly adapted for tiic purpose; for 
the nitrogen acts as a neutralizer of the 
piopertics of oxygen, and renders it fit 
for respiration. Oxygen is a supporter of 
combustion, so energetic and rajiid, that 
the eye can scarcely bear the intensity; 
Ulit nitrogen is incapable of sujiporting 
combustion, and a lighted taper plunged 
into this gas is immediately extinguished; 
it therefore acts, in atmospheric air, by its 
negative ^iroperties, as a corrective of the 
energy of oxygen. Nitrogen exists in all 
animal substances, and is the principal 
agent in converting vegetable into animal 
matter. 

To obtain nitrogen, mix iron filings 
with a little sulphur, and moisten them 
with water, w’hich being done, place the 
compound in a glass bottle or other ves¬ 
sel, and cork it so as to prevent the access 
of atmospheric air. The oxygen ,of the 
cncIosecV air will be absorbed by the in¬ 
gredients, in a few days, and nitrogen will 
be the residium. This gas may also be 
made by digesting animal flesh in diluted 
nitric acid. 

Hydrogen resembled the tW'O substances 
to which we have already referred, in 
being only found in a gaseous state. It 
is the lightest body in nature, and in the 
doctrine of definite proportions, it has 
been designated by some chemists as 1. 
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Hydrogen, or inflammable air, as it^as 
formerfy called, is one of tlie constituents 
of water, that compound being formed of» 
one volume of oxygen to two of hydro¬ 
gen ; but in consequence of the extreme 
levity of the latter substance, it requires 
eight parts of oxygen, by weight, to one 
of hydrogen, to form this measure. It 
must not, how'ever, be supposed that 
these two gases will combine and form 
vrater, when they are merely presented 
to each other, lor they are then only 
mixed in the same way as oxygen and 
nitrogen in atmospheric air. But if iui 
ignited taper he applied to the mixed 
gases, they will explode with great vio¬ 
lence, and, entering into chemical combi¬ 
nation, produce water. When oxygen 
and hydrogen, in the proportions to form 
water, are mixed together, and forced 
through a small jet, upon a burning snh- 
stance, the most intense light and heat 
are ])roduced. It is in this way that the 
light now used in some places for the ex¬ 
hibition of the microscope, is produced. 

H 3 '^drogen is one of the ]>rineiplcs that 
enter into the composition of oils, fats, 
gums, and resins. It resembles nitrogen 
ill its property of extinguishing combus¬ 
tion and destroy'ing animal life, though it 
is itself capable of combustion. This gas, 
being so much lighter than atmospheric 
air, is used for the purpose of filling bal¬ 
loons. If a light bug of any substance 
impervious to gas, or in other w^ords, air¬ 
tight, be Ailed w'ith hydrogen, it will be¬ 
come lighter than the atmospheric air, 
bulk for bulk, and will consequently as¬ 
cend, in obedience to the laws that govern 
floating bodies. A thin bladder or the 
craw of a turkey will make a very good 
hy'drogen balloon. 

The following method of making hy¬ 
drogen gas may be easily practised by 
the chemical student. Take a small quan¬ 
tity of sulphuric acid, and add to it four 
limes its weight of water, and place it in 
a la>^e phial. “ The temperature of the 
mixture will be so much raised by the 
union, of the water with the ncid, as to 
enable the iron to decompose % part of 
the W'ater. If a hole be neatly made 
through a cork, which fits the mouth of 
the bottle, and a piece of tobacco-pipe, 
w ith a very small orifice, be fitted into it, 
and the whole cemented into the bottle 
with a mixture of resin and bees’ wax, 
the hydrogen gas, as it is separated from 
the water, will pass in a continued stream 
through the pipe, and may be set on fire 
by the flame of a candle being brought 


into contact with it. The gas will con> 
tinue to burn with a blue lambent flame, 
as long as the decomposition goes on.” 
It is necessary to proceed wdth cue in 
making this experiment, for if the atmos¬ 
pheric air enters the bottle, either through 
the cork or otherwise, an explosion will 
take place. 

• -•- 

ON THE HEART, AND CIRCULATION OE 
THE BLOOD.-NO. IV. 

The arteries of the system may be all 
regarded as ramifications of one great 
trunk, the aorta. An artery is easily known 
by the character of its structure, its parietes 
being firm and stout, and consisting of three 
layers ; an inner, which is very smooth; a 
middle, which is by far the most consider¬ 
able, and of a tough fibrous texture; and 
an outer, which is simply membranous. 

After ramifying more minutely than we 
can well comprehend, so minutely indeed, 
as to spread like the finest network over 
every part of the body, they gradually ter¬ 
minate in veins ; but so imperceptible is the 
transition, that it would be hard to say at 
what precise point the artery terminated, 
and the vein began. 

\’eins are not, however, the only termi¬ 
nations of arterial tubes : on the skin, and 
on various external membranes, multitudes 
open into what are termed exhalent vessels, 
which pour out a serous fluid ; the moutlis 
of these minute vessels, which are abun¬ 
dant on the skin, are termed the pores, 
whence the perspiration insensibly exudes, 
wliich is essential to the maintenance of 
health. It is also by these extreme rami¬ 
fications, termed capiUarieSy that the various 
^ecretions are elaborated from the blood in 
a manner which leaves us entirely in the 
dark. J.et a bone be fractured, it is by 
these minute tubes, that the osseous matter 
is furnished in order to effect a re-union ; 
nay, the *one grows from youth to ma¬ 
turity by the supply deposited from these 
agents, which permeate the bones them¬ 
selves, and are infinitely spread over the 
membrane (perioiteum) which envelopes 
Uiem. But why do we sfieak of the bones? 
not these only, but the flesh, the skin, every 
part of the b^y, the transparent humours 
of the eye, all are derived from the 
blood, all are deposited at its expense, all 
are jlaborated by minute arterial lami- 
I flcations. The various glands of the body, 

! as the salivary, for instance, where peculiar 
I secretions are eflected, are organs where 
I coils and meshes' of arterial tutes are con- 
I cei^rated to carry on their work; so tlmt the 
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body grows, is repaired, and all its secre¬ 
tions are produced at the expense of arte¬ 
rial blood, with one exception; tlie bile is 
elaborated in the liver from venous blood, 
in venous Tamifications. 

What is arterial blood ? It is blood 
which has been immediately subjected 
to the influence of atmospheric air, in the 
cellular structure of the lungs, in mam¬ 
malia, birds, and reptiles, or of water in 
the gills of Ashes; and it is die oxygen of 
the air and of the water which affects that 
change, or imparts those qualities, by which 
this vital stream is rendered Atted for the 
great demands of the system. 

It may not here be out of place to allude 
to the nature of tlie blood, as far as che¬ 
mistry has been able to throw light upon 
it. When this Auid is taken from the body, 
it quickly separates, if suAered to retnain 
at rest, into two parts, the one part being 
a Auid termed scrum, the other a solid 
mass, called crassanwnlum. The serum 
consists of water, albumen, muriate of 
soda, and potass, phosjrhate of soda, and 
animal matter. The crassamentum is di¬ 
visible into two parts, namely, fibrme, 
(which is composed of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and azote,) and colouring parti¬ 
cles. These colouring particles are glo¬ 
bules of extreme minuteness, formerly sup¬ 
posed to contain oxyde of iron in their 
composition, a theory unsupported by the 
mqst modern experiments. 

^Ve hare said that venous blood is dark, 
and tliat arterial blood is bright scat let; 
now what is the operation by which this 
change is effected ? It would appear from 
experiments, that in its course through the 
system, the arterial blood gradually loses 
its character as such, in supplying the de¬ 
mands of the vital functions; and at the 
same time acquires, as it is said, a ceruin 

E onion of carbon ; which carbon, wlien the 
lood is sent to the lungs, unites with the 
oxygen of the atmospheric air, takep in 
during inspiration, so as to form a com- 
. pound called by chemists carfionic acid 
gas, which, with azote, the other principle 
of the air, is returned during expiration. 
The blood having thus Jost the carbon, to 
which its dark colour was owing, now be¬ 
comes of a vivid red. Such is the only 
change appreciable by chemistry ; and va¬ 
rious philosophers have endeavoured to as¬ 
certain the quantity of oxygen consumed by 
he human su^ect in a^iven space. I 
Allen and Pepys found it to be 26-6 
, cubic inches in a minute. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, 31-6; and Murray, 36. 

Varidus, states of the system, however, 


occasion conaiderableMiflfhrences. For in¬ 
stance, the quantity of oxygen consumed is 
increased by exercise, a^, according to 
Peguin, in a ratio nearly four times 
greater than when tlw body is quietly at 
rest. Prout, however, observes, from nu¬ 
merous experiments, that exercise, when 
moderate, increases the consumption 'of 
oaygen, but that when continued so as to 
produce fatigue, the consumption is dimi¬ 
nished : that the exhilarating passions ap¬ 
pear to be attended with ah increased con¬ 
sumption ; the depressing passions, toge¬ 
ther w^th tea, alcohol, (spirits of wine, or 
liquors,) and sleep, to be attended with a 
diminished consumption; lhat tlie 

conMiraption varies during the twenty-four 
hours of the day, being on an average 
greatest in the forenoon, and at its lowest 
ebb from eight o’clock in tlie evening till 
three o’clock in the morning. 

In all diurnal animals, the season of 
their greatest activity is the forenoon, at 
which time also the consumption of oxygen 
is the greatest, wliile lassitude and fatigue 
come on gradually in the afternoon, when 
the consumption of oxygen is diminished, 
in nocturnal animals, the reverse most 
probably takes place. It would appear, 
also, that temperature exerts much in- 
iluence in regulating the consumption of 
this principle, the quantity being greatest 
during cold, as if the system under such 
circumstances had a greater demand upon 
the sanguinary Auid, in order to the due 
mainteuante of its vital energies. M. 


SCllll'TL’RE EXPLANATIONS. N®. XXIII. 

IIIVINATION BY ARROWS. 

A popoLxu superstition among the an¬ 
cient Arabians, was the azlam, or divina¬ 
tion by arrows; those used for the purpose 
being kept in the temple of some idol, in 
whose presence they were consulted. The 
art was thus performed : thise arrows were 
enclosed in a vessel; on the Arst was in¬ 
scribed, “ God command meon the se¬ 
cond, “God forbid me;” the third was 
plain. If tlie Arst was drawn out, tlie sup¬ 
pliant prosecuted his design ; if the second; 
he deferred it*for a year^ if the third, he 
drew again, until be received an answer,— 
not forgetting to repeat his present to the 
idol, or the priest, each time. No affair of 
importance was undertaken, be it a journey, 
a marriage, a battle, or a foray, wiuiout the 
advice of these sacred implements. Matters 
of dispute, such as tlie division of property 
or plunder, were settled by an appeal to 
them. The ancient Greeks practised this 
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sort of divination, as did the Chaldeans; 
for we learn from Ezekiel xxi. 2l|‘ that the 
King of Ihibylon, in marching again.st Je> 
rusalt-ra, “ stood at the parting of the way, 
to use divination, making his arrows bright," 
(or, as Jerome explains it, mixing and 
shaking them together,) that he might know 
which city first to attack .—Atidreiv Crichton. 

-•- 

INSECTS. No.X.VXVr. 

{Character and .4ge, concluded.) 

Soinr insects, as flies,moth.s,aiic( butter¬ 
flies, and indeed the majority' of these 
creatures, live a few days or w'ecks, and 
a compaiativcly small, number, six, nine, 
twelve, 01 fifteen months—a period beyond 
which, the life of perfect insects rarely 
extends. Some, however, certainly en¬ 
joy a longer existence in the perfect state. 
Mr. Raker kept one of the darkling bee¬ 
tles alive under a glass npw'urds of three 
years. Rosil fed the rose beetle with 
fruit aud moist vvhite bread for as long u 
period. Esper ke[)t our ino.st common 
water beetle in water in a large while 
vessel, feeding it with meat, for three 
>eais and a half. Aiulebert is stated to 
iiave kept a spider for several years. In 
tiiis respect, insects follow a law very 
different to that which obtains amongst 
vertohrate animals. In these the duration 
of their life is in jiroiiortion to the term 
of their growth; those which attain to 
maturity the latest, in almost *ev6ry case 
live the longest. In insects, on the con¬ 
trary, we often meet with the very revt'rse 
of this rule. Thus the larva of the great 
goat moth is three years, that of the cab¬ 
bage butterfly not three months, in at¬ 
taining maturity; yet the perfect insects 
live equally long. One insect, which in 
its first state lives four years, lives as a 
beetle only eight or ten days; some ephe- 
lueiw, whos&* larvae have been two years 
in acquiring their full size, live only an 
hour; while the flesh fly, whose larva 
has attained to maturity in thi'ee or four 
^days, w’ill exist several W'eeks. 

It appears that the stimulus of heat 
shortens the lives of insects, and conse- 
^ently that colds tends to lengthen them. 
Thus Bufl'un found that, other circum¬ 
stances being alike, the silk-worm moths 
placed in a northern, lived longer than 
those exposed to a southern aspect. 

It is also a singular fact, that the drones 
ofa bee-hi VC arc at a certain period slaugh- 
rered without mercy by the w'orkers. 
Their life is, indeed, of very short dura| 


tion; the eggs that produce drones being 
laid in the course of April and May, and 
their destruction being usually accom- 
]>lished in the months of Jidy and Au¬ 
gust. Tlie bees then, as M. Huber ob¬ 
serves, chase them about, and pursue them 
to the bottom of the hives, where they 
assemble in crowds. At the same time, 
numerous carcases of drones may be seen 
on the ground before the hives. Hence 
he conjectured, though he never could 
detect them engaged in this work upon 
the combs, that they were stung to death 
by the workers. T'o ascertain how their 
death was occasioned, he cau.sed a table 
to be glazed, on which he placed six 
hives, and under this table he, being 
blind, euqiloycd the |>aticiit and indefati¬ 
gable Bunions, who was to him instead 
of eyes, to watch their proceedings. On 
the 4ll» of July, this aeeurjite observer saw 
the massacre going on in all the hives at 
the same time, and attended by the same 
circumstances. The table was crowded 
with workers, who, apparently in great 
rage, darted on the drones as soon as they 
arrived at the bottom of the hive, seizing 
them bj' their antennio, their logs, and 
their wings ; and killing them by violent 
strokes of their sting, which they gene¬ 
rally inserted between the segments of 
the abdomen. The moment this fearful 
weapon cntereil tlieir body, the poor 
helpless ercutures expanded their wLigs 
ami expired. After this, as if fearful that 
they wore not siiftieicntly despatched, the 
bees repeated thoir strokes, so that they 
often found it diflicult to extricate their 
stings. On the follow'ing day they were 
equally busy in the work of slaughter; 
but their fury, their owm drones having 
perished, w'as chiefly vented on those 
which, after escajring from the neighbour¬ 
ing hive.s, had sought refuge wdth them. 
Not content with destroying those that 
wets in the perfect state, they attacked 
also such male pupm as were left in their 
cells; and then dragging them forth,sucked^ 
the fluid from their bodies, and cast them 
out of the hive. 

A fact, the rewerse of this, is recorded 
by Morier, with respect to the locusts, 
lie aflUrms, that when the female has done 
laying her eggs, she is surrounded ffnd 
killed by the males. If this be admitted, 
tw’o instances have been given in which,by 
a law of nature, the life of insects is short¬ 
ened by violence. Still, in these as well 
as others, the fatal blow is not struck till* , 
the creature, however inconsiderable, has 
fully answered the ]>ur 2 )osps of its being. 
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I'ARUNTAL AUTIIOKITY. 

Tun idpas of obedience ought to be 
early and firmly associated with ideas of 
security and happiness. Hence the imbe¬ 
cility and helplessness of infancy afford us 
the means of effecting one salutary purpose. 
Entirely dependent on tlie wisdom and ex¬ 
perience of others, to gjiard them from the 
danger to which tljey are hourly exposed, 
children might be easily made to learn the 
advantages of obedience; and thus they 
infallibly would learn it if obedience were 
properly enforced. Were all prohibitions 
made absolute, and the neces.sity of issuing 
them guarded as niurh as possible, so that 
they should not often occur, it would go liir 
towards rendering obedience natnnd and 
easy, for it would then appear a matter of 
necessity, and, as such, be submitted to 
without reluctance. 

I was some years ago intimately ac- 
cpiaintcd with a respeelable and happy 
family, where the behaviour of the chilclicri 
excited my admiration. One morning, on 
entering the drawing-room, 1 found the 
little group at high play round their fond 
mother, who was encouraging their sportive 
vivacity, whicli was at that time noisy 
enough, but which, oi my eniranre, she 
hushed with a single word. No had hu¬ 
mour followed. Hut as the spirits, which 
laid been elev.ited by die preceding amuse¬ 
ment, could not at once sink into a state of 
ijiitosceiice, the judicious mother did not 
requiie what she knew could not without 
difficulty be complied with; but, calmly 
addressing llierri, gave the choice of re¬ 
maining III the room without any noise, or 
of going to their own apartment, where 
they might make what noise they pleased. 
The eldest ami the youngest of the four 
preferred the former, while the two others 
went away to the nursery. Those who 
stayed, amused themselves by cutting paper 
in a corner, without giving any inlerrupuon 
to our conversation. I could not refrain 
from expressing my admiration ^t their be- 
• haviour, and begged to know by what art 
she had attained such a perfect government 
of her children’s wills and actions. “ By 
no art,” returned thi» excellent parent, 
“ but that of teaching them from the very 
cradle an implicit submission. Having 
never once Been permitted to disobey me, 
they have no idea of attempting it; but 
you see I always give them a choice when 
it can be done with propriety; if it cannot,* 
whatever I say, they know to be a law, 

> like that of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not.” The happy effects of tliis 


discipline were soon "rendered more con¬ 
spicuous, during the very Jong illness of 
this axniahle mother; who, when confined 
to her chamber, continued' to regulate lier 
family through the medium of her eldest 
daughter, then a child of eleven years old. 
Affectionate as obedient, this amiable girl 
not only attended her mother’s sick bed 
wi4li the most tender assiduity, but, acting 
as her mother’s substitute towards her little 
brothers and sisters, directed their conduct 
and behaviour, and was obeyed with the 
same unmurmuring submission as if their 
motherJiad her.self been present. 

Was her mother so ill as to render noise 
particularly injurious? All was, by her 
care, liusbed into, silence. She invented 
plays for the little ones, which would make 
no disinrhancc, and taught them to speak 
in whispers. Jt was a .sufficient reward for 
their forbearance to be told by her that 
iTiamina .sent them a kiss, and thanked 
thein lor their goodness, and that she had 
been the better lor if. \\ hat a foundation 
was here laid for the openxtion of benevo¬ 
lence ! 

J..pt us compare this with the behaviour 
of an indulged child, to whom the gr.itifi- 
ealioii of self-will had become liabituul, 
who had never been taught to submit 
to aught but force, and to whom submis¬ 
sion was consequently baleful, exciting all 
the painful emotions of anger, indignation, 
and resentment. 1 have known such a 
child make use of a parent’s jllncss as a 
means of procuring the gratification of all 
its rapricious humours; when, seeing the 
pains that were taken to prevent noise, it 
w'oiild, on the least opposition, cry out, 
“ If you don’t give it me this minute, I’ll 
roar !” and accordingly she would roar till 
she had what she wanted. VVhat are the 
flispositions which, in the latter case, must 
have naturally been inspired ? To the 
pleasing associations attached to the gratifi¬ 
cation of self-will, the idtJf of infficting 
pain upon others must likewise be attached. 
What a foundation for that cruelty which is 
always allied to a tyrannical disposition! 
Nor is this all. The exultation consequent 
upon thus carrying her point, must hav%i 
engendered pride ; and pri^e, by aggravating, 
opposition into injury, brought forth anger 
and resentment; and from the extravagance 
of childish humours, this opposition must 
frequently occur, so that these hateful pas¬ 
sions must soon gain the sflrength of habit, 
and a propensity to them be for ever fixed 
and rooted in the disposition. Let us sup¬ 
pose the same indulgence coptinued through 
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the early stages of yoath, in the fond hope 
that reason will conquer passion 'as the 
child advances to maturity. Were the na¬ 
ture of passion, with regaid to the influence 
it has upon the judgment, properly attended 
to, 1 believe this fond hope would soon be 
annihilated. On a mind under the domi¬ 
nion of passion, the calm suggestions of 
reason can have little influence, supposing 
the calm suggestions of reason possible in 
such circumstances. But it is not possible; 
for to a mind under the dominion of the 
selfish passions, that appears to be just and 
reasonable, which is, in reality, unjust and 
unreasonable in the last degree; because 
the ideas of just and reasonable are all, 
by pride, associated witl\ the idea of the 
gratification of self-will.—From Miss 
Hamilton's Letters on Education. 

If this reasoning be correct, and daily 
facts lamentably prove its correctness, it 
gives a very humbling view of human 
nature; and, at the same time, most for¬ 
cibly urges upon parents the indispensable 
duty of wisely and firmly using that autlio- 
rity with whicli Providence has intrusted 
them, very early and steadily to counteract 
the risings of innate depravity, and, at the 
sanie time, to imbue the infant mind 
with the principles of Christianity, from 
which alone we may reasonably expect the 
production of “ whatsoever things are just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report.” 

- 

THE i,.\w. 

There is a law in force with Respect to 
us, the nature of wliich should be well un¬ 
derstood. The laws by which the universe 
is governed, must 9 II have proceeded from 
its Creator and Ruler. To determine what 
b proper to such a government, is reserved 
to his supreme wisdom; and to enforce it, 
is the province of his supreme power. 
Wherever he has bestowed a capableness 
of serving him, there a law or rule has 
been impartefi, more or less immediately, 
for its guidance. By means of his will, as 
thus expressed, the whole of his intelligent 
creatures are divided into two classes—^the 
obedient and disobedient. The obedient 
dwell in heaven, and are h^py; the dis¬ 
obedient are on esuth and in the regions of 
darkness, and are in a state the opposite of 
happiness. This b the view of the Divine 
government which occurs throughout the 
scriptures; and, regarded tlms generally, 
it commends itself to our ordinary notions 
of rectitude. 


GOD IK CHRIST. 

God was in Chrbt reconciling the world 


unto himself, not imputing their sins unto 
them, 2 Cor. v. 19. Because, as God 
stands in relation to man according to the 
tenor of the covenant of works, and so out 
of Christ, he could not, wUhou^prejudice 
to his justice, be reconciled unto them, nor 
have any thing to do with them otlierwise 
than in wrath and indignation; therefore, 
to the intent that justice and mercy might 
meet together, and righteousness and peace 
might embrace each other, and so God 
stand in relation to man according to the 
tenor of the covenant of grace, he took out 
nature, and became “ God manifest in 
the flesh,” that so he might speak peace 
to his people. Sweetly, saith Luther, be¬ 
cause the nature of God was otherwise 
higher than we are able to attain unto, 
therefore hath he humbled himself unto us, 
and taken our nature upon him, and so 
put himself into Clirist: here he looketh 
fur us, here he will receive us ; and he that 
seeketh him here shall And him. Tlus, 
saith God the Father, is my well-beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased, Matt. iii. 
17. We must not think that this voice 
came from heaven for Christ’s own sake, 
but for our sakes, even as Christ himself 
saith, John xii. 30. I'he trutli is, Christ 
had no need that it should be said unto 
him, This is my well-beloved Son ; he knew 
that from all eternity, and that he should 
still so remain, though these words had not 
been spoken from heaven: therefore by 
these words God the Father, in Christ hb 
Son, cheerelh the hearts of poor sinners, 
and greatly delighteth them with singular 
comfort and heavenly sweetness, assuring 
them, that whosoever is married unto 
Christ, and so in l)im by faith, he is as ac¬ 
ceptable to God the Father as Christ him¬ 
self, Eph. i. €. lie hath made us accepted 
in the Beloved. Wherefore, if you would 
be acceptable to God, and be his dear 
child, then by faith cleave unto his be¬ 
loved Son Christ, so shall the love and 
favour of God be as deeply insinuated 
into you 'as into Christ himself; and .. 
so shall God the Father, together with his 
beloved Son, wholly possess you and be 
possessed of you; .and so God and Christ 
and you shall become entirely one, accord¬ 
ing to Christ’s prayer, John xviL 22 ; “ that 
they may be one in us, as tiiuu and 1 are 
one.”-<-Jliam>w oj Modem Divmitjf. 

(-.• 
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listlessness is felt, after remaining for some 
time in one position, without exerting Uie 
action -of the muscles. This feeling would 
seem t» arise from the sluggishness of tlie 
circulation, and the accumulation of blood 
in the venous system at lai^e, which re¬ 
quires an impetus from muscular activity, 
in order to its due circulation. 

But it may be asked, is not the blood* 
wasted by the various secretions which are 
elaborated at its expense ? It is; and its 
stores are at the same time as regularly re¬ 
plenished. The nutritious particles of the 
food we eat, become blood, by a process 
which baffles the researches of the chemist, 
and shows us how little we know of life 
and organization. 

The office of the digestive organs is to 
convert food into chyle; to speak more de¬ 
finitely, we may state the progress as fol¬ 
lows :—When the food is received into the 
stomach, it becomes mixed with th.e sali¬ 
vary and gastric fluids, and by their agency 
is dissolved into an uniform pulpy mass, 
termed chyme; this is its first change: it 
now passes into a portion of the alimentary 
canal, termed the duodenum, and there 
becomes mixed with the pancreatic juice 
and the bile, and by the action of these 
fluids a complete conversion is effected on 
that portion fitted for the purposes of the 
animal economy, which is termed chyle. 
This chyle is immediately taken up by 
multitudes of minute tubes wliich proceed 
from the inner surface of the alimentai^ 
canal, and are termed lacteals. If we ex¬ 
amine thesf* ♦■•Hoe in an animal recently 
killed, and before the vital warmth is ex¬ 
tinguished, we shall see them (at least if 
the animal has been recently fed) filled with 
a milky fluid, whence their name of lac¬ 
teals : this fluid is the chyle. The lacteals 
having thus absorbed this nutritive prepa¬ 
ration of the food, after communicating 
freely with each other, pass through certain 
glands, termed the mesenteric, v\^jere the 
chyle appears to acquire now properties. 
Emerging from these glands, the lacteals 
carry the chyle onwards till they enter at 
last into the thoracic duct, a vessel which 
passes up along the*spine, and pours the 
chyle into the left subclavian vein, just 
where it l^ecomes united to the vena cava ; 
here it mingles with the blood. It has not, 
however, yet fully acquired the ultimate 
diange : received with the venous bloodiy 
the heart, it is thdnce sent through the 
lungs and again returned to the heart, in¬ 
corporated with the rest of the vital fluid, 
of which it now forms a part in every sense, 
to be sent out to nourish the system. THe 


thoracic duct 'does not, however, only re¬ 
ceive the lacteals ; for tlie absorbent vessels 
of the skin, as well as of every part of the 
frame, here also terminate, so that whatever 
they take up, or remove, goes through the 
above process. How wonderful, how mys¬ 
terious, Ik)w little understood, are our- own 
bodies, which are fearfully and wonderfully 
made! Our life, moment by moment, de¬ 
pends on the nice and delicate adjustment 
and action of a thousand minute parts, or 
organs, of which multitudes have never even 
heal'd ; the slightest flaw deranges the me- 
chiftiism of the animal machine, and death 
ensues ; yet there are men who see nothing 
of beauty, nothing of glor^, nothing of Al¬ 
mighty power. In the workmanshippfjdiese 
vital tenements, the temple of a never-dying 
soul. J.et us, while we contemplate the 
subject, bow with heartfelt adoration before 
our Lord and Maker. 

Into the nature of animal temperature, or 
the laws of vital heat, (which while it ap¬ 
pears to be connected intimately with the 
circulation, is also no less so with the energy 
of the nerves,) we shall not attempt to en¬ 
ter. No theory as yet laid down is at all 
satisfactory; it appears to depend neither on 
chemical nor on mechanical principles, as 
some have imagined, but to be associated in 
some mysterious manner with the principle 
of vitality; a principle exhibited in the 
innumerable operations continually taking 
place in the organic frame, in those endless 
combiq^lions and decompositions involving 
perpetual electrical changes, and that strange 
energetic influence of the nerves, whose 
true nature and mode of action are veiled in 
obscurity. • 

While we thus regard the structure and 
operations of our mortal fabric, let it be to 
us a theme of profit and instruction, re¬ 
membering that the appointed time cometh, 
when the silver cord shall be loosed, ** the 
golden bowl broken, the, 4 >itcher broken at 
the/ountain, the wheel broken at the cistern, 
the*dust returning to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit to God who gave It." M. 

SCRIPTURE REFERENCES TO TH^ 
HEA»T. 

The Hebrews look upon the heart as the 
source of wit, understanding, love, grief, 
and pleasure. Hence are derived many 
ways of speaking. An honest and good 
heart; that is, a heart studious of holiness, 
being prepared by the Spirit of God to 
entertain the word with due affections, dis¬ 
positions, and resolutions, Luke viii. 15. 
We read of a broken heart, a clean heart. 
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an evil heart, a hardened heart, a liberal 
heart; a Jieart that does an act oF kindness 
freely, voluntarily, with generosity. To 
incline the heart to God; to beseech him 
to change our stony hearts into hearts of 
flesh; to love with all one’s heart, &.c. To 
turn the heart of the fethers to the chil¬ 
dren, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers, Mai. iv. 6 ; that is, to cause them 
to be perfectly reconciled, and tliat they 
should be of the same mind. “ l^t no 
man’s heart faillet no man be discou¬ 
raged, 1 Sam. xvii. 32. 

To want heart, sometimes denotes* to 
want understanding and prudence, IIos. vii. 
11.“ Ephraim fe like a silly dove without 
heart; they call to Egypt, they go to As¬ 
syria.” They have no judgment or under¬ 
standing of the right way, to free them¬ 
selves from their troubles, which is seen in 
their seeking to Egypt and Assyria. “ O 
fools, and slow of heart,” ignorant men,with¬ 
out insight and understanding, Luke xxiv. 
25. “ This people’s heart is waxed gross 

—lest they should understand with tlieir 
heart,” Matt. xiii. 15. Their heart is stii- 
pifled, so as to be destitute of understand¬ 
ing; they resist the light, and reject all im¬ 
pressions of truth. “ The prophets pro¬ 
phesy out of their own hearts,” Jizek. xiii. 
2. They prophesy according to their own 
inclinations and affections, and what their 
own imaginations suggest to them, without 
any warrant from God. 

To lay any thing to heart, is to s^. ope’s 
heart on any thitig ; that is, to remember it, 
to apply one's self to it, to have it at heart. 

No man layeth it to heartno one con¬ 
cerns himself about it,“Jer. xii. 11. 

The heart dilates with joy, contracts with 
sadness, breaks with sorrow, it resists truth; 
grows fkt and hardens in prosperity; (iod 
opens it, prepares and turns it us he pleases. 
To steal one’s heart, is an expression in Gen. 
xxxi. 20, margin;:,*' Jacob stole away the 
heart of Laban;” that is, he went away wjlh- 
out his knowledge and consent. The heart 
mtelts under discouragement; the heart for¬ 
sakes one under terror; the heart is desolate 
in amazement ; the heart is fluctuating in 
doubt. To speak to the hearty means to 
comfort, to say pleasihg and affecting things 
to any one. 

By the heart likewise, the middle of any 
thing is meant: Tyre is in the heart of the 
seas, in the midst of the seas, Ezek, xxvii. 
4, margin,' “We will not fear, though 
the mountains be carried into the heart or 
midst of the sea,” Psalm xlvi. 2. “ As 
Jonas was three days and three nights in 


the whale’s belly ; so shall the Son of 
man be tliree days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth,” in the grave, Matt. xii. 
40. 

-♦- 

HOSPITALITY OF THE ANCIENT ARABS. 

Tun virtue of hospitality often degene¬ 
rated into foolish extravagance; and there 
were individuals who strove to outdo each 
other in deeds of romantic generosity. 
Those who excelled in the magnificence of 
their bounty, were crowned with wreaths, 
as if they had conquered at llie head of an 
army. The liberality of llatim was pro¬ 
verbial, and has immortalized the tribe of 
Tai. The suppliant he never dismissed 
from his tent unrelieved. Often were forty 
camels roasted at a single fea.st; and, in a 
season of extreme scarcity, he killed tlie 
only horse he possessed, so valuable, that 
the Roman emperor had sent an embassy 
on purpose to procure it. llatim’s bene¬ 
volence was hereditary ; his father rejoiced 
when he had emptied his folds to feed the 
hungry, and his mother wa.s interdicted fro n 
giving alms for a whole year, lest her pro¬ 
digality should reduce the family to beggary, 
lie himself was so inconsiderate as to distri¬ 
bute the greater part of his flocks among a 
troop of needy poets on their way to the court 
of Iliia. 1Jis beneficence was as unwearied 
as it was extensive. On the longest and 
darkest nights, he would leave his bed, if 
some hapless pilgrim required shelter; and, 
wrapt in his cloak, procure with his own 
hands a light from seme neighbouring 
tent. Not satisfied with kindling his “ fires 
on the mountains,” he would send forth his 
dog; tliaf, by its barking, strangers might 
know where to find a place of rest. Ilis 
memory was revered over all Arabia; and 
a female captive, taken in battle, regained 
her liberty, when she pronounced herself 
to be the daughter of llatim Tai. 

* - 

THE PENDULUM.—No. II. 

The increase or decrease of temperature 
has a considerable influence on the oscilla¬ 
tions of a pendulum. A bar of metal which 
when cold will pass easily bet^peen two 
uprights, will not do so when heated red- 
hot, for heat expands solid metallic bodies. 
Foi|this reason, a pendulum which beats 
seconds in a low temperature, would 
cease to do so if taken into a hotter 
climate, for its length would be increased. 
Tliis a fact of great importance in horology, 
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and mechanics have itvj’ented ^Tirious me¬ 
thods of compensating for this alteration in 
the length of the pendulum ; sometimes by 
making the rod of the pendulum of a sub¬ 
stance that vrould not expand appreciably 
by heat, and sometimes by contrivances 
that correct the increase of length tliat re¬ 
sults from a change of temperature. The 
lengtli of a rod of dry wood is not altered 
by a change of temperature, and it would 
be the best possible contrivance, if it could 
be perfectly protected from the hygrometric 
action of the air. It is, however, in a con¬ 
siderable degree defended from moisture, 
when rubbed over with bee’s wax, and 
makes the most accurate pendulum of this 
sort, when thus jirepared. 

The two best compensation pendulums, 
are tlie mercurial and the gridiron. The 
mercurial pendulum consists of a rod of 
brass, or opier metal, to the end of which 
a cylindrical vessel containing mercury is 
attached instead of a ball. The same in¬ 
crease or decresise of temperature that 
adects the pendulum rod has an influence 
upon the mercury in the vessel, and the 
one corrects the other. If Uie rod suffers 
expansion, the centre of oscillation will 
rise; but if the mercury be duly pro¬ 
portioned, its expansion will be such, that 
the distance of oscillation from the point of 
suspension will be always the same, and 
therefore, whatever may be the variation of 
temperature, the pendulum will beat se¬ 
conds. 

The gridiron jtendulum vvas invented by 
JMr. John limrison, and is a very ingenious 
and usetul instrument. It is well known, 
that the different metals and metallic alloys, 
expand variably under the influence of the 
same change of temperature. 11 is therefore 
evident, that bars of different metals may 
be so arranged as to correct each other’s 
expansion when used in the construction of 
pendulums. 

Let G be the bob of a penduluBi, and s 
the point of suspension: c, n, is a 

steel frame, to which is attached the rod 
•’j F; and <i, h, c, d, is a frame of some 
other metal, and is attached to the rod r,n, 
at the points c, d. ‘At t tlie rod t, i., is 
suspended, passing freely through the hole 
at H. Now if the temperature be raised, 
the frame a, b, c, n, will dilate downwards, 
that is, c, D, will be carried further from 
the point s; and if the mass of the 
pendulum be thusabrought downward!! it 
will no longer beat seconds. But the 
frame c, a, b, d, is also expanded, and the 
expansion is upwards, so that while c, n, 
is lowered, «, b, will be raised. Now| if 


we suppose a, b, to raised as much as 
c, n, is lowered, the distance of a, h, from 



s will remain unchanged. But the increase 
of temperature which expands the other 
parts of the instrument, expands the rod 
T, I, and therefore the distance between v. 
and T are proportional. Now, looking at 
the instrument generally, we observe that 
s r, A c, T T., when expanded by increase of 
temperature, tend to increase the distance 
between s and c, that is, the point of sus¬ 
pension and the bob. To prevent this, we 
inuirit rttakc tlie frame c, a, b, d, of such u 
a metal tliat its expansion upwards may 
exactly neutralize the combined downward 
expansions, and thus the distance between 
s and (1 will be presJirved. 

The great use of the pendulum is in its 
application to clocks, but when we speak, 
of pendulums being adapted to clocks for 
the purpose of meiisuring time, it must 
not be supposed that they are tlie mov ing 
power, for they merely •«ct as regulators, 
an^ the motion originates in the fall 
of a heavy weight, or in the recoil of 
a spring attached to the machine. Weights 
are inrariably used for clocks, springs 
in watches: but the latter are generally re¬ 
gulated by a balance-wheel, and not by 
a pendulum. The contrivance by whicli 
the pendulum of a clock is connected 
with the train of wheels, and regulates 
their motion, is called tlie escapement; and 
of this we have several varieties, as the 
lever, and tlie dead-beat escapement, the 
last l^ing so named on account of its very 
peculiar sound. 

e have hitherto spoken of pcndulunas 
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as vibrating in the' arc of a circle, but themselves. Let them live in separate * 
there is a mathematical curve Called a towns; let them have a Tadmor in the 
cycloid; and if the bob of a pendulum Wilderness,” if they will. At a proper 
could be made to vibrate in it, its oscilla- distance from all sober tow^s, let a 
tions would all be performed in equal uronkisn town be established. Let them 
times whatever the length of the arc. be a distinct community, as far as may 
The cycloid is that curve which is formed be. I was amusing myself with imagi- 
by the revolution of any point on the cir- ning such a society—all drunkards. I 
cumference of a circle, the circle itse'f thought a goodly town was built for them, 
being made to revolve on a plane. There with every convenience that art could 
are some very remarkable principles which wish, walled round, as was fitting (for 
might be mentioned in reference to this drunkards are poor defenceless things) 
curve. Of all paths not in a straight line, with just one sober man to lock the gate, 
the cycloid is that in which a body can and to keep out sober intruders. 1 thought 
pass the most readily from one point to they were all “settled” at last, and gone 
another. The right line is of course the to bed as “comfortable” as they could 
shortest path between two bodies, and if a wish, each having a good "night nap,” 
man in a balloon would throw a stone to and 1 watched to see how they came on 
some point on the earth in the shortest next morning. The first that rose w'as 
path, he would cause it to take the direc- “ a gentleman,” of course, that had taken 
tion of a right line, but if he wished to up his night's rest upon a ilung heap,— 
throw the stone in the line of shortest what is called in Yorkshire a “ muck 
descent, it must be made to move in tlie iniddiiig,” and a very decent dormitory 
cycloidal curve, for it would not only reacli for a drunkard. He went to knock up 
its destination sooner, but would strike the the priest of a gin temple, which was no 
object with greater energy. The study of j easy matter. This done, he demanded 
the mathematics has taught man this tiulh, I “ a morning,” if you know what that is, of 
and instinct has taught the falcons to tly | the best sort; but it now turned out that 
in the oj'cloidal curve ; and it is in conse- i the lady of the house having had “a drop 
qucnce of their flying in a cycloid when | too much,” had left the tap running, and 
atuckiiig their prey, that they possess so ; it was all gone! And now to the cellar; 
great a velocity, and strike with so great a ' but liere again was bad luck, for the key 
force. 1 was lost! Misfortunes seldom come singly; 

Ingenious mechanics have attempted,for i for the “gentleman” who applied for his 
the reasons already stated, to cause the'j “ morning,” had no sooner begun to 
pendulum to vibrate in this curv^igbut! smack his livid lips, after tasting it, than 
hitherto with little success; for so few of | he discovered that his purse was lost. It 
the practical difficulties have been removed, appeared that this was to be market day; 
that it is not probable that this desirable but, alas! where was the market'll* Butchers 
object will ever be accomplished. had been so busy “enjoying themselves,” 

that the carcases were undressed. Drovers 
were detained on the road after taking 
“a little drop too much.” The bakers 
A COMMUNITY Of DRUNKARDS. had, in pursuit of “good fellowship,” for- 
I HAVE heard strong objections to any gotten their bread batches. The carrier, 
interference wit*' the habits of society; whom the grocers had sent to the neigh- 
and, it has been said, that it infringes bouring sea-port fur supplies of tea, sugar, 
^pon the rights of individuals to prescribe and gin, was “ at a lock,” in consequence 
sobriety to them, and to put them to any of “ a little conviviality” he had indulged 
inconvenience, because they choose to in. The miller, the honest miller, appeared 
get drunk. Much fault has been found by as if some one had ;hrown dust in his 
some, with an opinion which 1' have cx- eyes, for he had left the mill-dam gates 
pressed, that drurii^nness ought to be open, and the water was gone. Crispin, 
punished. One person told me I was the shoemaker, “to oblige his cusfomers,” 

“ strait-laced”—what he meant is for him had just spent a few evenings “ in a free 
to 8ay._ If he means I am a bigot and a way,” till the lap-stone was mouldy, and 
“ coercion” man, I will promise to amend, his Worthy neighbours were barefoot. The 
and to take his side of “ non-interference” tailor and his goose had quarrelled; he 
upon one condition, and that is, that had only been a few days at the sign of 
drunkards shall form a community for "the last shift,” "to drive dull care away.” 

i 
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The lawyer’s eves were both bunged up, 
60 that he could not see his client’s brief; 
and the doctor’s nerves were so unsteady, 
that he,could not discern whether his 
patient’s* pulse U'as 60 or 199.— Rev. G. 
S> Bull, 

- ■ ■ ■ 

ANECDOTE. 

AHE YOU QUITE SUIIE? 

An officer in Uhlan’s corps of cavalry, 
says Major Keppel, well known to the 
consul, was walking along the streets, 
when a Bulgarian woman rushed out of 
her house, and ran towards him, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ My dear boy! what 1 now that you 
are in a fine dress, are you ashamed of 
your poor mother f” Soon after, an older 
woman claimed him for her grandson, and 
the younger branches of the famdy 
him as abtother. He managed to raakemss 
escape for the time ; but in passing, shortly 
after, through the streets, he was upbraided 
for liis unnatural conduct in disowning his 
relations. Thus assailed, he applied to 
(?ount Diebitsch for protection. An in¬ 
quiry was instituted tlirougli the medium 
of the Bulgarian archbishop. The parties 
were confronted; the supposed mother 
called out, ■“ If it be my son, he has a scar 
on the left side of his forehead.” The offi¬ 
cer’s cap was removed, and, strange to say, 
the scar on the identical spot appeared. 
The woman triumphantly exclaimed, “ lie 
had that scar when he was eight years old.” 
But here several Russian officers inter¬ 
posed,! and said that the officer had left St. 
Petersburgh without that scar, and had re¬ 
ceived it in an affair with the enemy, be¬ 
fore Shumla. Be not too positive, is a 
maxim, which this« as well as many other 
facts, will strikingly illustrate and enforce. 

- * - 

A COMMON MISTAKE.* 

I HAVE always, in every different stale 
of life I have liilherto been in, thought 
that the troubles and difficulties of that 
state were greater than tliose of any other 
state 1 proposed to be in; and when 1 have 
altered, with assurance of mending myself, 
1 have*still thought the same; yea, that 
the difficulties of that state are greater titan 
those of that I left last. Lord grant that 
from hence I m^ learn to withdrav'i my 
thoughts, affections, desires, and expecta¬ 
tions, entirely from tlie world, and may fix 
them upon the heavenly state, where there 

I 


is fulness of joy; where reigns heavenly, 
sweet,* calm, delightful love, without al¬ 
loy ; where there are continually the 
dearest expressions of this love; where 
there is the enjoyment of this love without 
parting; and where those persons, who ap¬ 
pear so lovely in this world, will be inex¬ 
pressibly more lovely and full of love to us. 
Jtlow sweetly will those who thus mutually 
love, join together in singing the praises of 
God and the Lamb. How full will it fill 
us with joy, to think that this enjoyment, 
these sweet exercises, will never cease or 
come to an end, but will last to all eternity. 
Keifiember, after journeys, removals, over¬ 
turnings, and alterations, in the state of my 
life, to reflect and consider^ whether therein 
I have managed the best way possible re¬ 
specting my soul; and before such altera¬ 
tions, if foreseen, to resolve how to act.— 
President Edumrds. 

-♦- 

IMITATION. 

.^LiAN tells US that be had heard of a 
law in force among the Thebans, which 
commanded all mechanics, painters, and 
potters, to surpass their mode].s, or, to 
iranslate the Greek phrase literally, to 
imitate them fur the better; and, that the 
enactment might not be merely a dead 
letter for want of a sanction, a fine was 
directed to be imposed upon all who 
should be found at any time imitating for 
th^warse, or falling short of the excel¬ 
lence of their respective patterns. JBlian, 
Lib iv. cap. 4. 

A law of this nature was more just in 
theory, than easy‘of execution; yet a 
reference to the reason and spirit of it 
may suggest a useful hint to all learners, 
whether in teligious or civil knowledge ; 
for nothing tends more to keep us below 
mediocrity, either in spiritual or natural 
attainments, than the iWng contented to 
dime behind what are currently looked 
upon as models for imitation ; for it often 
happens, that in strictness these repeated 
models fall far short of any standard of 
real and unquestionable excellence.* 


THE WONDERFUL CHANOE. 

How wonderful a thing} my brethren, is 
the soul of man 1 by first creation, of kin¬ 
dred with the holy angels and with God ; 
by the fall, debased in fleshly lusts and vile 
affections. In what danger once, through 
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original and actual sin; and yet, for a long 
time, as insensible of danger, as tKe child 
sleeping on the edge of the precipice 1 
Brought at length, in a mysterious way, to 
repent and to acquiesce in the wondrous 
plan of salvation; made, through grace, a 
true believer in the meritorious righteous¬ 
ness and death of Jesus,Christ, and a real 
partaker of the glorious privileges procure^ 
tor sinners by his mediation; there, ar¬ 
rived at that point, tlie soul, we might 
have thought, will know no more such 
strange vidssitudes; all henceforth will be 
uniform joy and peace; the vessel, having 
weathered such a storm, will sail sii in 
smooth waters, till she reaches tiie wished- 
for haven --. 

But there is a conflict thus described by 
the apostle, Rom. vii. 22, 23 : “for 1 de^ 
light in Ute law of Gcd after the inward 
inaii: but I see another law in my mem¬ 
bers, vrarring against tlie law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members." The 
true' believer is a new creature. It is 
through the Holy Spirit deeply convincing 
of sin, leading the burdened soul to Jesus 
("hrist for pardon, and so first implanting 
and then nourishing true fattli; it is only 
tiius that any man with the heart belicvetli 
unto righteousness. And in this proces.s, 
the Holy Spirit infuses a cordial hatred of 
sin, and a genuine desire after holiness; so 
that faith worketh by love, (Jal. v. 0, liie 
love of Christ conslraineth all who believe 
ill him for justification, 2 Cor. v. 1^. 

And now, the believer has new vidws, 
new pleasures, and new pursuits. He has 
far other thoughts of God than once ; the 
world’s vanities have lost their charm; lie 
lives to a new object, even to the glory of 
his God and Saviour, an object wliich once 
. had no place in his concern. And whence 
this change ? Is it through his own wisdom 
and strength, or through man’s persuasion 
and influence?^ It is, brethren, only 
tlirough the power and grace of the Holy 
Spirit. He only can have softened Uie 
hea^^once hard as adamant, subdued the 
spirit once so proud and self-willed, turned 
the cjirrent of the affections once following 
the course of this world, and have, produced 
this grand change ir. the whole character 
and life. The scripture calls it a regenera¬ 
tion, and so it is, for there is a new nature, 
a i^w heart, a new spirit, and a new 
life. The scripture calls it an awaken¬ 
ing from sle^, 1 Cor. xv. 34, a spiritual 
resurrection, Epbi v. 14, the being quick¬ 
ened when dead in trespasses and sins^ 


Kph. ii. 1, Col. ii. 13; and although these 
expressions are the strongest which lan¬ 
guage can supply, they are not too strong 
to describe die graiid reality of wliat takes 
place, when any of your souls are brought 
out of ignorance, worldlincss, vanity, and 
a sinful course, into penitence, faith, love 
to God, adoption into his family, and 
tlie animating' desire to live to his glory. 
If any of you understand it not, it is high 
tihie fo did, “ Ye must be bom again," 
John iii. 7.—Hamblclon. 


SOLITUDE. 

More and greater sins are committed 
when men are alone, than when they keep 
themselfes in fellowship. When Eve, in 
paradise, walked alone, then came the 
e|jl one and deceived her. , Whoever is 
fjl^ngst men, and in honest company, is 
i'Amncd fo sin; or, at lea-st, he has no 

E lace or opportunity to .!o so. When 
ing David was alone and idle, and went 
not out into the wars, he fell into adultery 
and murder; and, 1 have myself found, 
that I have never fallen into more sin, 
than when I w'as alone. Solitariness iii- 
viteth to niclanchuly; and a person alone 
hath often some heavy and evil tliuuglits; 
so hath he strange thoughts, and con- 
stnicth every.thing in the worst sense. 
Melancholy is an instrument of the devil, 
by which he accomplishes his wicked pur-* 
poses. The deeper a person is plunged 
into that state, the more power tlie devil 
hath over him. To live in an open, pub¬ 
lic state, is the safest. Openly, and 
amongst other persons, a man must live 
civilly and honestly; must appear to fear 
God, and do his duty towards men.— 
Lviher's Table Talk. 

-•>— 

IMrOllTANT HINTS. 

He wRo cannot And time to consult his 
Bible, will find one day that he has lime to 
be sick; he who has no time to praj', 
must find time to die; he who can find 
no time to reflect, is ^ost likely to find 
time to sin; he who cannot find time for 
repentance, will find an eternity, in which 
repentance will be of no avail.—iis More. 
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THE HAMSTER. 


THE HAMSTER. 

(Crioetug Vulsarit.) 

The little animal vrhieh we now introduce 
to the notice of our readers, belongs to the 
order rodentia, and is one of the most curU 
ous of the mammalia of Europe, but at tlie 
same time, one of the most injuiisus, as it 
regards the interests of th(w inhabitants of 
the districts in which it is found. Inoffen¬ 
sive in its manners, and prettily ornamented 
with a variety of well-dispo^ markings 
on its soft fur, it g&ins no admirsttion, but 
is regarded with dislike, as a despoiler 
of human industry. It robs the fields 
of their *most valued produce, and that, in 
no stinted measure, filling its own maga¬ 
zines with hoards of the fbest grain. 

In size the hamster equals a rabbft of 
she ;weeks old; it is spread over the whole 
of die flat, or sandy districts, from the 
north-east of Germany, as far as Siberia. 

VOL. HI. \ 


In Poland, Ukrane, and die adjacent 
parts of Russia, (an immense com tract,) 
It is especially common, living in burrows 
of great depth, and most ingenmusly con¬ 
structed, having various chantbera adapted, 
some as reservoirs for the corn, othas as 
apartments to lodge in. 

The depth to which these subtertmiean 
retreats are carried is often seven or eight 
foet. The passage runs obliquely down¬ 
wards, till it tttminates in sevei^ chambers 
or excavaijons sunk perp«idlculialy ;* one 
being reserved as th^ dormitoiy of the in¬ 
mate, and lined at the bottoifi whh a bed 
of dried herbage or grass; the odters. de¬ 
signed as granaries, to which at aU times 
there is a ready access. In this derttiihH'jp 
die female brings forth and rears her y<^g, 
of wluch she has five or six at a tirae; 
twice or thrice a year; so that the increase 
of the species, were it not clMcfced by 
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counterbalancing cause% would be almost 
illimitable, and produce dearth and famiiie. 
The hamster, however, has innumerable 
enemiesbeasts and birds of prey attack 
and destroy it, and so thin its numbers, 
as to keep the annual increase ef|ualized 
by the annual diminution. Nor is it an 
unimportant agent in its own destruction. 
The males fight desperately with each other 
when they meet, the weaker usually falling 
a sacrifice, and these contests arc said to 
be very frequent. 

In August, the hamster begins to gather 
in its winter stores. As in certain of the 
monkey-tribe, it is furnished with cheek- 
pouches, which serve to carry the grain to 
the appointed reservoir; these it crams as 
full as possible, and returns home with its 
load, which it discharges by pressing the 
forepaws (using them in the manner of a 
squirrel) against the sides of the cheeks, so 
as to extricate the contents. The hoards 
tlius industriously accumulated are some¬ 
times enormous ; in some instances tlie as¬ 
tonishing weight of a hundred pounds of 
grain has been found amassed in a single 
store-house. This,however, is notcommonly 
the case; still it is always considerable, and 
when we reflect that this system of rob¬ 
bery is carried on by thousands of these 
animals, even in an area of moderate extent, 
we may form some idea of the aggre¬ 
gate of the loss arising from their destruc¬ 
tive propensity. Though the hamster lays 
up a winter store, still it is one of those 
animals that hibernate, or pass the severer 
season in a state of lethargy- This lAhacrgy 
is most probably but of short duration, or 
interrupted, as in the porcupine and hedge¬ 
hog, by periods of reyiviscetice, when it 
rouses itself to take its food. Warned, by 
the increasing dullness, of the approach of 
the winter, it retreats to its subtenunean 
dwelling, where it has laid up its provi¬ 
sions, and carefully stops up the entrance, 
there to wait, in tranquil repose, till the 
return of spring."'* 

The length of time which intervenes be- 
iMveen the period of its retirement and 
the state of lethargy into which the hamster 
ultimately sinks, is not ascertained ; we 
may'consider, however, that it depends 
much upon the temperature of^ the earth 
around it, and the depth to which the frost 
has penetrated. The lethargy of the ham¬ 
ster, during its hibernation, is complete. 
It reposes roiled up, on its bed of straw, 
its head being bent between its forelegs^ 
and the hind ones being drawn forward to 
meet them; the eyes are closed, and the 
respiration (as in the bat and dormouse, 


&e.) is suspended, while the vital heat is 
scarcely higher than that of llie atmosphere. 
It awakens from this life-preserving trance 
early in spring, when its stores, collected 
the preceding autumn, are of main im¬ 
portance, as they are the only means of 
suppoit till the season is farther advanced, 
and the verdure of the ground renewed. 

Its colour, on the head and upper parts, 
is reddish-grey, verging to yellow on the 
face; the under parts are black, with the 
exception of the throat and feet, which are 
while ; three large distinct spots of while 
are also disposed on each side; one on 
the cheeks, one on the shoulders, and 
one oil the ribs. The fur is fine and 
soft, the ears are moderate and rounded, 
the eyes small, the nose pointed, the tail 
sliort, and covered with close hair. Besides 
tlie' present animal, several species have 
been discovered in Siberia, and tlie border 
countries. M. 

-♦— 

CIIOLEIIA IN SWEDEN. 

The llev. George Scott, of Stockholm, 
states the following particulars, in a letter 
dated September 26, 1834 :— 

About three years ago, that fearful dis¬ 
ease, the malignant cholera, raged in the 
neighbourhood of Sweden, and excited great 
alarm in the country; but, through the es¬ 
pecial providence of God, this pestilence, to 
the astonishment of all Eurojie, travelled 
round the coast without making one attack. 
The gloom which before overhung the land, 
then gave place to this giddy people’s ac¬ 
customed lightness; and, instead of de¬ 
voutly and gratefully acknowledging the 
sparing mercies of the Lord, they talked of 
efiicieut quarantine regulations, the features 
of the country, its rocks, and lakes, and 
fails, as proving impregnable barriers to the 
disease. 

Some lime after this, the cholera appeared 
in Norw^fy : and thus a second warning was 
given to this land; but its residence was 
too short, and the mortality too insignifi¬ 
cant, to rouse the Swedes to serious thought. 
This also passed away; every tiring returned 
to its usual course; tke quarantine estab¬ 
lishments were discontinued; and on the 
meeting of the Diet last January, the as¬ 
sembled States presented an address to His 
Majesty, thanking trim for the excellent ar¬ 
rangements adopted in guarding the coasts 
agaij^st this fearful destryction. The Divine 
protection was here certainly adverted to, 
but no acknowledgment of national guilt 
was made.; no call to national repentance 
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heard, either in the speech with which the 
King opened the Diet, or in the address 
now alluded to. The disease itself seemed 
to-be foigotten till about the end of July 
last, when news arrived at Stockholm that 
three deaths, after a few hours' illness, had 
taken place in one house in Gottenburgh. 
The number of deaths increased daily ; yet 
for some time the physicians would not* 
acknowledge that the disease was the Asiatic 
cholera. It continued, however, to rage 
with dreadful malignity ; and the awful re¬ 
sult of its ravages there, is the diminution 
of the population to the extent of one-eigiiih, 
nearly three thousand persons having been 
swept away by this scourge. The next place 
attacked was Jonkopong, where at least one- 
seventh part of a population of four thou¬ 
sand fell before the disease. Scarcely an 
individual in this town has escaped an at¬ 
tack, more or less severe. 

Not to mention several villages partially 
visited, the cholera appeared in Stockholm 
on the 19 th of August; but the ollicial re- 
])orts only commence with the twenty-fifth ; 
and from that date up to the twenty-filth 
of September, the number of cases reported 
is '^,312; of deaths,'3,126; of sick, then 
remaining in hospitals or private houses, 
1,444. The greatest number of new cases 
on any single day was .'>41, on the. 9th of 
September; of deaths, 217, on the 11th. 
When the population of Stockholm, namely, 
eighty thousand, is remembered, it will be 
seen with what violence the cholera has ex¬ 
erted its destroying energy in the capital. 
Thanks be to (^od, he is removing this 
heavy visitation, and in wrath remembering 
mercy. The last day’s report gives only one 
hundred and eight new cases, and twenty- 
eight deaths. 

Without losing sight of the finger of God, 
to whose decree alone this visitation must be 
traced, several circumstances may be men¬ 
tioned wliich, humanly speaking, greatly 
aggravated the evil. Tlie summy was ex¬ 
ceedingly sultry; the heat ^nwonted ; and 
for weeks together unmitigated by a single 
shower. Not unfrequently the thermometer, 
as well in Gottenburgh as Stockholm, stood 
as high as 1 IG° in *010 sun, and 90" in the 
shade. This state of the atmosphere in¬ 
duced an uninterrupted and copious per- 
spiratiofl, took away all desire for solid food, 
and occasioned the drinking of an unusual 
quantity of liquid ; whereby the digestive 
organs especially yrere much injured,jand 
the population generally predisposed for 
the disease. 

In Gottenbutgh a universal panic seized 
the inhabitants; several hundreds of t^osi 


I who* possessed tHe means, fled from the 
town; not a few of the authorities, who 
ought to have directed the arrangements, 
were unfortunately absent; and the cala¬ 
mity burst upon the place so unexpectedly, 
that little had been done in the way of pre¬ 
paration. The number of medical atten¬ 
dants was utterly insufficient. It is true, 
five were despatched from Stockholm, and 
as many from Copenhagen, as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; but ere this reinforcement arrived, 
the resident practitioners were so worn out, 
that some of them were necessitated to keep 
th|ir beds. The supply of medicine was 
speedily exhausted : two or three hundred 
persons at once besieget^ the doors of the 
laboratories, tjrgent for drugs, which could 
not be given them ; till at length the apo- 
thi'caries closed their shops against the pub¬ 
lic, and only the prescriptions of physi¬ 
cians were attended to. Persons to bear 
the sick to the hospitals, or the dead to the 
burial-ground, and nurses to attend the pa¬ 
tients, could not be obtained fora time, nil 
.1 voluntary association of bureesses was 
formed, by the example and influence of 
which a few, but still an inadequate num¬ 
ber, of the lower orders consented to act. 

The medical attendants laboured with 
unwearied diligence; but they begiin to fail 
through excessive fatigue, when the Lord 
111 compassion said, “ Spareand the 
number of cases rapidly diminished. A 
considerable proportion of the middle and 
higher classes have fallen before the de- 
stKiylhg angel; and, as if to mock the ar¬ 
rangements of human wisdom, the indivi- 
d ual raised on the Saturday, by the vote of 
the four States, to the responsible office of 
commissioner, to watch over the adminis- 
iration of the laws during the five years 
which intervene between every Diet, was 
-seized with cholera on the sabbath, and 
died on the same night; and a very pro¬ 
mising young nobleman, (Count Cronh- 
jelm,) from whose enligljffitied and energetic 
sei vices much political good was expected, 
(lied shortly after his appointment hy the 
Diet to the president’s chair in the bank 
direction. 

1 he principal editors of newspapers'eom- 
hated the opinion of^this visitation being a 
Divine judgment on the nation, and ex¬ 
horted the clergy to avoid publishing any 
■.uch notion to their flocks. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, acknowledged the Divine 
jiand, by a form of prayer, which was or¬ 
dered to be read in all the churches, of 
which die following is a literal translation : 
—“ Lord our God, fatherly in thy chas¬ 
tisements as in thy gifts, we have enjoyed 
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Aem richly and long. O that we had i>een 
wise, and not neglected our day of grace, 
neither abused the riches of thy goodness 1 
Tlie time of visitation is come. That de¬ 
structive plague, from which Thou for so 
long a time preservedst us, now spreads 
even in our land dread and sorrow. O our 
fathers' God, we know not what Thou hast 
decreed concerning us ; hut we know that 
from Thee only proc^ life and death. 
Lord of lifeand death, we humble ourselves 
under thy mighty hand. Grant patience 
under sufiering; hope and confidence in 
Thee, when human help is no more. In¬ 
cline our hearts to reverence thy holy com¬ 
mandments, obedience to our beloved 
rulers, to mutual love, aid," and comfort. 
Then, O Father, Thy will be done, whe¬ 
ther it be for life or death! Before Thee, 
then. Eternal Compassion, do we prostrate 
ourselves with our petitions, confiding, not 
in our own righteousness, but in Thy great 
pity, for .Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen!” 

At the same time, the Consistory of 
Stockholm exhorted the clergy of the ca¬ 
pital to urge on their hearers the propriety 
of each one setting his house in order, and 
seeking, while in health, a preparation for 
sudden death. But no day of humiliation 
was set apart j no call to national repent¬ 
ance heard ; no effort made to improve the 
visitation as a means of awakening sinners. 

It would be no difficult matter, were it 
necessary, to make out a dark catalogue of 
national sins, each meriting such a visita¬ 
tion as that now sent. The word of God^is 
lamentably neglected or ridiculed ; the sab¬ 
baths of the Lord most disgracefully pro¬ 
faned ; the solemnity of that day seems a 
thing unknown, and unacknowledged. In¬ 
dividuals and corporate bodies hesitate not 
to find their own pleasure on that day; and 
in the most public manner show their dis¬ 
regard for the holy sabbath. The theatre, 
and similar places of amusement, are regu¬ 
larly opened on tne Lord’s day evening ; 
and I have known no less than twenty-one 

S ublic balls advertised to be held in Stock- 
olm on one sabbath. “ Shall I not visit 
for tl\ese things ? saith the Lord.” 

Another crying national sin is (the abuse 
of the precious fruits pf the earth. Consi¬ 
dering the nature of the soil and climate 
here, the goodness of God is conspicuous 
in granting generally a sufficient crop ; but 
the food of the land, the grain that God so 
kindly vouchsafes, is destroyed to produed 
that curse of the country, brandy. Nothing 
is laid up to meet the possibility of a foil¬ 
ing ertm the next harvest; and thus what is 
granted by the Creator to feed and strengthen 


the inhabitants, is perverted into the instru¬ 
ment of their poverty, feebleness, and de¬ 
moralization. More ffian thirty millions of 
gallons of this destructive fire-water are an¬ 
nually consumed by a population of three 
millions! 


WIND. 

Seneca defines wind to be air flowing, 
and he illustrates this by saying, that a 
current of air is to the atmosphere during 
a calm, what a river is to a lake. Nothing 
is wanted to complete the accuracy of this 
definition as far as the effect is concerned. 
But Seneca, though he refutes and exposes 
sopre erroneous attempts to explain this 
phenomenon, and asserts that the air has 
the power of contracting and expanding 
itsell, yet seems not clearly to have seen 
that this contraction and expansion were 
caused by the agency of heat alone. To in¬ 
clude the effect and the cause in the same 
definition, wind may be defined, a current 
of air moving in one direction to restore 
the equilibrium, which has been broken by 
the rarefaction caused by the excess of 
heat in one place, above that of another ; 
or, in the words of Professor Playfair, 
“ the disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere by the unequal distribution of 
heat.” 

To exemplify this description, we may 
begin with the most striking instance, and 
say, as the air will always move from the 
colder to the warmer regions, that if the 
earth was at rest, and its surface covered 
with water, an atmospheric tide would 
flow in an uninterrupted manner from the 
poles to the equator, and return again to¬ 
wards the pole by an upper current. 

This motion is combined with the mo¬ 
tion of the earth in its rotation round its 
axis; hence we have, on the north side of 
the equator, a north-east, and on the south 
side, a sor.th-east wind, gradually declining 
towards the eas^, as we approach the equa¬ 
tor. This is called the trade wind, and is 
the most considerable and extensive instance 
of irregularity. But, after this, there is a 
numberless variety of cadses, which produce 
further irregularity: one of them in parti¬ 
cular consists in the different capacities 
which the parts of the earth’s surface have 
for acquiring and communicating heat. The 
sea, for example, that washes the margin of 
an iiffond, will have a greater capacity for 
heat than the land, because the heat pene¬ 
trates into the mass of the body heated 
with greater facility in one case th^ in the 
othfr: hence the air at the surface of die 
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earth will be warmer than it is at the sur¬ 
face of the sea; and consequently, the air, 
moving to the wanner spot, we shall have 
a sea breeze. At night, on the contrary, 
the heat will paJs from .the earth’s surface 
with greater rapidity by radiation, than it 
does from that of the sea, the air will be 
of course warmer at sea than on land; 
the breeze will therefore set in from the 
land to the sea; whence the land breeze. 

Mr. Clare exemplifies this by the fol¬ 
lowing experiment 

“ In the middle of a vessel of water, 
place a water-plate of warm water, the 
water in the vessel representing the ocean, 
and the plate the island, rarefying the 
air above it. Then hold a lighted can¬ 
dle over the cold water, and blow it 
out, and the smoke will move towards 
the plate. But if the plate be filled witli 
cold water, and the fluid in the vessel be 
warm, the smoke will move in a contrary 
direction. 

If we advance near a marsh, or enter a 
wood in warm weather, a cool breeze pro- 
ceerlipg from them seems to welcome our 
approach. The air which has been cooled 
by eva[ioration in one. case, and by a shade 
impervious to the sun’s rays in the other, is 
in motion to restore the balance, which 
has been disturbed by the greater warmth 
of the circumambient atmosphere, or that 
which is extended round the wood or 
tlie marsh. A little before sun-rise, the 
air sometimes, as if awakened by the near 
approach of the sun, rises in a gentle 
breeze, and advances to salute him. Tliis 
is occasioned by the greater warmth of 
the region which has already felt the influ¬ 
ence of his rays. The ancient naturalists 
were misled by a reluctance to suppose 
that a change of temperature which they 
confessed had some share in the production 
of wind, was adequate to occasion those 
terrible effects which they beheld in a 
storm. But’the progress we have made in 
discovery lias taught us, tliat, if two solu¬ 
tions of any phenomenon are proposed, for 
which the arguments are equally balanced, 
we ought to prefer that which is most sim¬ 
ple, and least imposing. 

The goodness of the Creator manifested 
in the silenj and beneficent effects of the 
wind, is acknowledged by tlie Roman 
moralist quoted above, whose words we 
will translate with as little paraphrase 
as possible;—“ 'fherefore, among ^1 th| 
other works of Providence, this one also 
might be regarded as wortlTy of our 
admiration. For it was not for a solitaTy. 
reason that Jie contrived the winds, orf. 


disposed them in different places: but, 
in the first instance, that he might not 
suffer the air to become inactive, but might 
render it useful by a constant agitation, 
and fit for the purposes of life to those who 
were destined to breathe it. Next, that he 
might supply the earth with rains, and re¬ 
strain them at the same time from be¬ 
coming excessive. For the winds not only 
draw the clouds together, but part them 
asunder, that the showers may be distri¬ 
buted over the whole globe, 'Fhe corn 
could not be enjoyed, if the superfluous 
particles which are mingled with the essen¬ 
tial had not been fanned by tlie breeze, if 
there were not something awaken Uie 
standing corn, and expose the latent grain 
by bursting its integuments w coverings. 
What is that which has given to different 
nations the means of commercial inter¬ 
course, and has brought together tribes 
scattered in different places ? The wind, 
which would be one of the vast benefits of 
nature, did not the madness of men turn it 
to their own injury.” 

SCRIPTURE REFEUEN'CES TO Tin:_WIND. 

The Hebrews acknowledged four prin¬ 
cipal winds, as we do, Ezek. xli. 16—18; 
Solomon says, in Prov. xxv. 2.3, That the 
north wind disperses the clouds, and the 
rain; but other interpreters translate it, “ it 
produces rain.” 

The powerful operations and motions of 
God’s* Spirit, quickening or reviving the 
heart towards God, are compared to the 
blowing of the wind, John iii. 8. For as 
it is with the wind,, man perceives, by 
the effects of it, that there is such a 
thing, and that it does blow, yet his 
power cannot restrain it, neitlier can his 
reason reach to know whence it rises, or 
from how far it comes, or how far it 
reaches; so is the spiritual change wrought 
in the soul; freely, where, iiHvhom, when, 
and in what mfeasure, the Spirit pleases; 
and also powerfully, so as to make an evi¬ 
dent sensible change, though the manner 
tliereof is incomprehensible. , 

Elsewhere ,^he motions of the Spirit are 
set forth by wind ; as in Canticles iv. 16. 

The judgments of God are compared to 
wind; as in Isa. xxvii. 8. “He stayeth his 
rough wind in the day of his east wind 
He assuages the fury of the storm, and mi- 
tiga^s the severity of the judgment. 

It is said in Isa. xxvi. 18, “ We have 
been with child, we have, as it were, 
brought forth wind;’' that is, We have 
been in expectation of help, and deliver 
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ance out of our troubles, but our hopes 
have proved empty and unsuccessful, and 
we have not been able to do any thing to¬ 
wards our own deliverance. 

So in IIos. xii. 1, “ Ephraim feedeth on 
wind The ten tribes flatter themselves 
with vain deluding hopes of help from the 
Egyptians and Assyrians. 

, in Matt. vii. 25, all sorts of temptatiotis 
are thus described; “ Tlie rains descended, 
tlie floods came, the winds blew." 

And, in Jer. iv. ll, 12, the coming in of 
an army swiftly and fiercely, destroying all 
before them, is expressed “ by a dry^wind, 
a full wind.” 

The apostl^ Paul compares vain and in¬ 
constant opinions and doctrines to wind, 
Eph. iv. 14. “ Carried about with every 

wind of doctrine.” As the wind is a sub¬ 
tile body, so these doctrines are subtile, 
but without substance of truth. The wind 
is uncertain, now blowing from one quar¬ 
ter, now from another; now loud, and 
presently silent; so false doctrines are 
uncertain, now making a great noise, 
and suddenly vanishing. The w'ind like¬ 
wise carrieth chaff, stubble, and such like 
things, along with it, but houses, well 
founded, stand still; so the doctrines of 
false teachers carry aside unstable persons; 
but he that is rooted in faith and hu¬ 
mility, knowing his misery by sin, and tlie 
grace of God in Christ, will not be moved 
with them. 

- * - .. 

CHIXA. 

Du. WisKEU, of Boston, stated the fol¬ 
lowing particulars ih a speech he recently 
delit^red 

1. When was China Sr/m.ED ? — Proba¬ 
bly as early after the flood, or even earlier, 
than the west of Asia; as multitudes came 
from the east, while the west was but thinly 
settled. An^ ‘he Bible tells us, that the 
early inhabitants came from the east to 
Shinar. He also stated that there is some 
evidence that the ark rested on the moun¬ 
tains of China. 

•2. Extent. —China is the largest empire 
on the globe, excepting KiAsia. It em¬ 
braces China Proper, Corea, Mantchoo 
Tartary, Mongolia, Little Bukaria, Thibet, 
and the adjacent islands ; extending through 
forty degrees of latitude and seventy-seven 
degrees of longitude. 

3. Government. — The reigning em¬ 
peror is a Mantchoo Tartar. This branch 
of the Tartar race conquered China in 
1644 ; since which time they have retained 


the rule. The government is absolute, 
and of the most despotic kind. It is the 
patriarchal system carried out to its fullest 
extent. The first of all duties is for chil¬ 
dren to obey their parents; and for the 
people, to obey the emperor, the great 
parent of all. On the other hand, the 
power of parents over their children, and 
of the emperor over the people, is absolute, 
including that of life and death. 

To show how deeply this principle is 
inwrought into the very structure of society, 
a tract was some time since condemned as 
heretical, because it taught that reverence 
is first due to God ; which, they said, is 
contrary to reason and common sense. 
The emperor has power even over the 
gods ; lie may elevate or depress them in 
rank, and make or unmake them. 

4 How CAN SUCH A GOVERNMENT HE 

CAURir.D ON '? it may be asked.—The em- 
peior has ministers about him; and so on, 
by different grades, down to magistrates 
over ten families. Each magistrate has ab¬ 
solute power over all under liim. 

I’unisliments are frequent and severe. 
Capital punishments often take placej but 
the most common is the bastinado, which 
is very cruel. These puniihraents are in¬ 
flicted at the will of the magistrate. To 
sliow their submission to chastisement, tlie 
viciim, after he has received his bastinado, 
is obliged to kneel down belbre his pu¬ 
nisher, and if he is able, bow tliree time.., 
and tliank him for his kindness in thus 
studying to promote his welfare. 

5. Popci ation. — The common esti¬ 
mate of the dense population of China is 
corroborated by Dr. Morrison, Mr. Bridg¬ 
man, and others; and is believed not to 
fall short of 350,000,000. Nor is this 
unaccountable, since under tlie present 
dynasty of nearly two hundred years, no 
wars have prevailed. Travellers speak of 
tlie provinces as pouring forth their multi- 
tudes,ynot like the densely settled parts of 
1‘iurope, but like the large cities, at the 
lime of general festivals. 

6. Language. —^There are two kinds of 
language. First, the spoken, which is of 
various dialects, so rlifferent, that different 
tribes cannot understand each other. Se¬ 
cond, the written language, which is one 
and the same; not only through China, 
but in Japan, Siam, &c. &,c.; so that 
400,000,000, or one half the people of tlie 
ftlobe, and all who^an read, can under- 
mnd it. The Chinese characters do not 
stand for words, as in our language, but for 
ideas ; similar to our Arabic figures, 1, 2, 
B, Sv'c. To these the English give one 
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name, the French another, the (iermans 
another, the Arabians another; but all have 
the same idea wlien the figure is presented 
to the eye. Thus it is with the Chinese 
cliaracters. Can any thing be more adapted 
in the providence of God for the spread 
of the gospel ? 

(To be continued.) 


DANGER OF TRIFLING WITH 
CONVICTIONS. 

Perhaps there is no minister of the 
gospel, who could not furnish some most 
affecting illustrations of the sentiment, 
that impressions and convictions do not 
always end in conversion. 1 began my 
own religious course with three compa¬ 
nions, one of whom w'as materially ser¬ 
viceable, in some |)articulars, to myself; 
but he soon, proved that his religion was 
nothing more than mere transient devo¬ 
tion. A second returned to his sin, ‘Mike 
a dog to his vomit, and a sow' that is 
washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
The third, who w'as for some time my in¬ 
timate friend, imbibed the principles of 
infidelity ; aiijd so great was his zeal for 
his new cree*that he sat up at night to 
copy out Paine’s “Age of Reason.” After 
a while he w'as seized with a dangerous 
disease; his conscience awoke; the con¬ 
victions of his mind were agonizing; his 
ii’mo»‘8e was horrible. He f>rdpred all 
his infidel extracts, that had cost him so 
many nights to copy out, to be burnt 
before his face; and ii' not in words, yet 
in spirit— 

“Rurn, burn," he cried, "in sacred rage. 

Hell it. the due ol ev’ry page.'* 

His infidel comp'anions and his infidel 
principles forsook him at once, and in the 
nearing of a pious frieud who visited him, 
and to w’hom he confessed, with tears 
and lamentations, his backsliding, he ut¬ 
tered his confessions of sin, and h!! vows 
of repentance. He recovdired ; —but, 
painful to relate, it w'as only to relapse 
again, if not into infidelity, yet into un 
utter disregard to religion.— James. 


IDOLATRY. 


Dr. Wardlaw very justly obsert'es :— 
The worship of idols, is “a lie” against 
God’s Supre me M aje*ty. Their number 
a lie against his unity : their corporeal na¬ 
ture is a lie against his pure invisible 
spirituality: their confined and local re^ 


sidence, a lie against his omnipresence 
and imihensibility: their limited and sub¬ 
divided departments of operation, against 
his universal proprietorship and dominion: 
their follies and weaknesses, a lie against 
his infinite wisdom: their defects, and 
vices, and crimes, a lie against his unsul¬ 
lied purity and perfection. In what a 
strange unhallowed state must that man’s 
neart be, who contemplates without emO». 
tion this sacrilegious robbery of heaven— 
this universal slander upon the character 
of Deity! Yet there are some—^would I 
could say W'ith truth they are few in num¬ 
ber !-*-who feel it very lightly. They 
can contemiilate the whole scene with a 
careless smile; or, if theiraspirits are at 
all stirred in them, if their indignation is 
at all moved, it is against those officious, 
intrusive intermeddlers, that would dis¬ 
turb the idolaters by attempts to enlighten 
them. With an affectation of sentimental 
feeling, they ancy the universal Parent 
equally [deased w'ith all descriptions of 
worship from his erring children, and im¬ 
piously exclaim: 

“ Father of all, in every age, 

In every clime adored. 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jeliovali, Jove, or Lord." 


NATURAL SOURCES OF WATER. 

The laws by which the moisture, con¬ 
tained in the atmosphere, is precipitated 
froin it iff dews or rain, are not among tlie 
least admirable instances of the provision 
made by nature' for a constant supply of 
the wants of man. , 

The mechanism, if the term be allowa¬ 
ble, by which the formation of clouds and 
the occasional descent of rain are regulated, 
resides in the variableness of the state of 
the heat and electricity of the atmosphere; 
in consequence of which, a given mass of 
air is incapable of retaining^'^n solution or 
suspension, the same quantity of moisture 
which it did before; and hence that mois¬ 
ture is precipitated in the form of dews or 
fogs; or, being previously condensed into 
accumulated masses of clouds, is dis¬ 
charged from those clouds, in the form of 
rain. 

It almost seems puerile to illustrate the 
adaptation of the present laws and order of 
nature to the wants of man, by the suppo- 
sitiln of the consequences that would ensue 
from a failure of those laws; and yet, as 
in actual life, we often feel not the value 
of the good we possess, till admonished 
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by the prospect of ita loss; so, with refer* 
enoe to the constitution of nature, we 
may more forcibly be impressed with the 
conviction of its general harmony and sub¬ 
serviency to our wants, by the supposition 
of its being different from what it is, than 
by tlie direct contemplation of its actual 
state. In supposing, then, that means had 
not been provided for the tegular discharge 
of portions of that mass of water which his 
been carried up Into the atmosphere by the 
process of evaporation, the existence of that 
mass would have been of little avail to 
man; for mere contact of an atmosphere,' 
however moist, could not promote vegeta¬ 
tion to any useful extent and the forma¬ 
tion of springs and rivers would be as ef¬ 
fectually prevented by rain ceasing to fall 
from the atmosphere, as if the material of 
the rain itself did not exist in it.— Pro- 
Jetsor Kidd, ^ 

-— 

A BOLD SPEECH—BUT TRUE. 

“ I con do all tliiugs through Christ which strength* 
eneth me." 

This seems a great speech for him who 
had once exclaim^, “ O wretched man that 
1 am I who shall deliver me from the body 
of ‘his death?” Yet this text contains a 
true saying, and has a close connexion with 
that distressing cry. For though the be¬ 
liever’s soul be often weak, and in conflict, 
we yet find him rejoicing in a Deli¬ 
verer, mighty to save, even our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Reholtl, then, the Deliverer 
found I Behold him come with lijs very 
present help 1 Now, O believer, what 
canst thou do? can do all things,” 
meekly answers the apostle, “ through 
Christ which strengthened! me.”— Ham- 
hleton, 

. ♦- 

TURN TO THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

It is a most pernicious practice, in medi¬ 
tations on afflictions, to sit ruminating on 
thaaggravatibit of the affliction, and reckon¬ 
ing up the evil, dark circumstances thereof, 
and dwelling long on the dark side; it 
diSnihles and trebles the affliction. And so 
when speaking of them to others, to make 
them as bad as we can, and use our elo¬ 
quence to set forth our own troubles, is to 
he all the while making new trouble, and 
feeding and pampering the old; whereas 
the contrary j^tice would starve our af¬ 
fliction. If we dwelt on the bright side 

• Niubuhr asserts, wlint is confirmed by|otlier 
travellers, that many tracts in Egypt and Palestine, 
fsrraeriywell cultivated and Icrtile, are at present 
more deserts for want of Irrigation.—fDcscript. 
dvl'ifrablb, p. etl.) 


of things in our thoughts, and extenuated 
them all Uiat we possibly could, when 
speaking of them, we should think little of 
them ourselves, and the afflictions would 
really, in a great measure, vanish away.— 
Pretident Edioardt. 


SOLEMN APPEAL OP A CHRISTIAN MI¬ 
NISTER TO HIS CONGREGATION. 

“ In the world there arc two kingdoms: | 
over one, Jesus Christ reigns supreme, 
and over the other, Satan, the prince of 
darkness, sways his sceptre; to be ' with¬ 
out * here signifies being out of the king¬ 
dom of Christ, and consequently in that 
of Satan. If there is one unconverted 
sinner in this congregation, to him would 
1 address myself most particularly. Have 
you, my dear fellow-sinner, considered 
well what it is to he ‘ without,’ and are 
you contented to remain ‘without,’ are 
you determined to remain ‘ without ?’ is 
there nothing in the Bible either to per¬ 
suade or terrify yon, and are you really 
resolved to stay ‘ without ?’ Oli, if you 
felt for your own soul any thing like what 
I feel for it, you would most eagerly 
inquire what you are to ^,tc be saved. 
So earnestly did I determine, on entering 
the pulpit this sacred evening, to urge the 
necessity of your seeking the salvation o^ 
your soul, and so anxious am 1 that ip 
endeavour should be successful, that 
my life would purchase it, I would 
iugly descend from this pulpit, an 
my head upon a block, and say to . 
executioner. Sever my head from my body, 
if that will secure but one soul a mansion 
in the kingdom of God. But no; such a 
sacrifice could not be availing. There is 
One who shed bis blood for sinner8,whose 
life w'as w'orth ten tliousand lives like 
mine, or that of any other mortal. He 
could and did lay down his life for his 
people ; but all we can do is to be faith¬ 
ful instruments in the hands of Qod, to 
the salvation of the souls of sinners. I 
know not how to finish this part of my 
subject. O ray dear fellow-sinners, as 
this may be the last time you may ever 
hear my voice in this place, let me en¬ 
treat you to flee from the w'rath to come; 
let me beseech you to pray f(jr a partici¬ 
pation in the atonement of Christ.”— 

'# JOHN DAVIS, 56, i^ternoater Row, London. 
Price id. each, or in Monthly Parte, containing Plve 
Numbert in a Cover, Sd. 
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Ol’ENlNG TIIL BOOK OF RECOnnS. 


SCniPTUIlE ILLDSTRATIONS.-No. XVI. 

i hen they that feareil the Lord apake often one to 
another: and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, 
and a Iiook of tcxnemhrancc was written before 
him for them tliat feared the Ijord, and that 
thought upon his name.—Mai. ili. 16. 

Light is thrown upon this passage by 
a reference to the practice of chronicles, or 
books of record, being kept by Eastern 
princes, in which books were entered many 
matters of importance relative to the state. 
Tims, “When the adversaries of .fudah 
and Benjamin heard that the children of 
the captivity builded the temple unto the 
Lord God of Israel,” and set to rpork to 
oppose it; “ Ilehum, the chsgicellor, and 
Shimshai, the scribe, wrote a letter against 
Jerusalem, to Artaxerxes, the king” of 
I’ersia, in which they petitioned the king 
in these words“ That search may be 
made in the book of the records of thy 
fathers: so shalt thou find in the book of 
the record^, and know tliat this city is a 
rebellious city, and hurtful unto kings and 
provinces, and that they have moved sedi¬ 
tion within the same, of old time: 
which cause wa6 this city destroyed.” The 
king, in consequence, birched the book of 
tlie records, and found as Ihiqr said, and 
prevented J^erusalem at that time fioni 

VOL. HI. 


being recovered from its ruins. So we read 
in Esther, that Mordecai the jew had dis¬ 
covered ^a plot of two of the chamberlains 
of kfhg Ahasuerus, to dethrone or destroy 
him, and having made it known to queen 
Esther, she immediately told it to the king. 
“ And when inquisition was made of the 
matter, it was found out; tiierefore they 
were both hanged on a tree, and it was 
written in the book of the chronicles before 
the king.” Some time elapsed, and no 
notice was further taken of Mordecai, ex¬ 
cept by the king’s proud master of state, 
Ilaman, who, mortified that Mordecai 
would not pay him the homage he received 
from the obsequious Persians around him, 
determined, in revenge, to destroy both him 
and his people. For this purpose he, as a 
favourite sewant of the king, obtained a 
royal decree, which wasson the eve of exe- 
cutiiHi, when Providence remarkably inter¬ 
posed. One night, the king could not sleep, 
and he commanded to bring tlie book of 
records of the chronicles; and they were 
tea^ before the king. It was found in 
reading them, that Mordecai bad rendered 
tlie greatest service to the king in discover¬ 
ing the plot of his chamberlains, and, cm 
furrier mquiry, that he had never beea 
A 
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rewarded, This led to the elevation of Mor- 
decai, the downfel of Haman, the jjreser- 
vation of the .Tews, and the destruction of 
their principal enemies. , 

These little scripture narratives at once 
illustrate the expression of the book of 
remembrance’' kept before the Lord, “ for 
them that feared the Lord, and thought 
upon his name." Such there were during 
the most wicked state of the Jews, just 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the gracious eye of God was upon them. 
As the scribe of an earthly prince would 
record all the actions of distinguished sub¬ 
jects, so every one that feared and reve¬ 
renced God waip carefully noticed by him, 
and would be safe in tlie day of approach¬ 
ing calamity. “ They shall be mine, saith 
the Lord of hosts, in the day when I make 
up my jewels ; and I will spare them, as a 
man spareth his own son that serveth him.” 
We may stretch our thoughts still further, 
to that awful day of which the destruction 
of .Jerusalem may be considered as a feint 
type, and then, when the wicked shall be 
consumed in the flames of Divine wrath, 
the great King of kings shall see, infinitely 
more clearly than ever monarch saw the re¬ 
gister of his subjects’deeds, all the evidences 
of his people’s characters, and great shall 
be the reward which his grace shall bestow 
upon them in glory. C. 

— •» - 

CHEMISTRY. No. VI. 

CARBON, SULPHUR, AND PHOSPI^RIS. 

Charcoal is a well-known substance, 
easily procured by burning wood under 
sand at a red heat. * It is a light, hard, 
sonorous, brittle substance, without smell; 
and is capable of resisting the most intense 
heat that can be applied to it, provided 
that'air be excluded, or, in other words, if 
oxygen gas be not present. It possesses 
the useful pi^aoerty of being incapable of 
decay from age, for instances are upon 
record of its having possessed its origfinal 
characteristics after the lapse of a thousand 
years. 

.The elementary principle of this sub¬ 
stance is carbon; a principle that exists 
abundantly in natcre. The diamond is a 
pure carbon, charcoal consists of carbon 
and oxygen. Diamond is a ciystallized 
carbon, and cannot be scratched by the 
hardest steel; it is, in fact, the hardest 
substance in nature. When we comi|ire 
the appearance of eharcoal with that of 
the diamond, we are forcibly impressed 
with the extraordinary difference of vi¬ 
sible impression produced by two sub¬ 


stances nearly analogous; fo]; there is 
but a shade of difference in their com¬ 
position. The one body is so constituted, 
that its particles are more firmly unitecl 
together than in the other, and also 
somewhat more homogeneous in its com¬ 
position : but, althou^ no greater differ¬ 
ence can be discovered between them, yet 
because of the commonness of the one, it 
is, to the man who knows not its value in 
scientific investigations, almost worthless; 
while a diamond, weighing only one ounce 
and one eighth, has been estimated at the 
enormous price of 126,000^ If it w'ere not 
difficult, on account of tlieir value, to ob¬ 
tain diamonds, it would be easy for the 
student to prove by experiment that they 
are of the same nature as charcoal; for if 
raised to an intense temperature, both sub¬ 
stances form, by union with the oxygen they 
absorb, the same gaseous body, carbonic 
acid gas. Charcoal takes fire at 370" Fah¬ 
renheit, and if kindled in oxygen gas, it is 
gradually consumed witli a most brilliant 
flame; but the diamond will not ignite at a 
heat less than 5000° Fahrenheit. Charcoal 
possesses the property of slowly absorbing 
gases in very large quantities, and it has 
been stated that it will in some cases take 
up ninety times its own volume ; but if it 
be afterwards immersed in water that is at 
a boiling temperature, the gas will be ab¬ 
stracted. It is often used for, and is a 
useful agent in the removal of taints of pu¬ 
tridity from meats and utensils. It is one 
of the ingredients of gunpowder: it is used 
for the deoxidization of metals; that is to 
say, for attracting from them the oxygen 
they may have collected, so as to render 
them pure: it is the chief ingredient in bi¬ 
tumen and pit coal: it is the base of vege¬ 
table substances, and of a great variety of 
bodies in the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms : it enters largely into tlte composi¬ 
tion of sugar, oils, gums, and resins, and 
frequerily combines with oxygen and other 
substances. JThese statements are sufficient 
to prove that carbon is an important prin¬ 
ciple to the chemist, in manufactories. 

Sulphur is a substance so generally 
known, that it requires but a brief descrip¬ 
tion. It is found in greater purity, tlian any 
other principle with which we are acquainted. 
It is generally found in the neig|nbourhood 
of volcanoes, and is'usually in a crystallized 
state. Sulphur is a brittle and combustible 
l|^y, of a pale yellowish colour; it bums 
with a blue hue; melts at 184° F^renheit, 
is volatilized, or passes into a gaseous form 
at 289°; and takes fire at 302°. Its specific 
^vity is about 2°, It is of great use in 
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medicines^ and in the arts, and forms some 
most important combinations with the me¬ 
tals, the earths, and oxygen. 

Phosphorus is more rarely found than 
either of the afore-mentioned substances. 
It may be produced from both animal 
and mineral compounds; but is usually 
made from the bones of animals. It bums 
at a very low temperature, 148° Fahrenheit, 
and may be melted at a temperature of 
tlO'’. If a small portion of phosphorus be 
dropped into a Florence flask, nearly filled 
with w’ater, and a sufficient heat be pro¬ 
duced to raise the temperature of the 
water to the boiling point, balls of fire will 
be seen to ascend towards the top of the 
flask. This experiment proves the extreme 
inflammability of the substance. This 
statement is also proved by the fact, that 
pliosphorus has a slow combustion at 
common temperatures, and consequently 
always appears luminous in the dark. As 
this substance is frequently used by youth 
for the sake of sport, it may be necessary 
to caution them to use itwitlr much care, or 
the most disastrous efl'ects may be produced, 

CllIKA. 

(Concluded from page 127.) 

7. Hei.ioion. —There are three sys- 
tenis of religion prevalent in China,— 
Confucianism, Tahooism, and Buodhism. 

Confucius lived about five hundred and 
fifty years before Christ. His religion, 
something like the rationalism of the pre¬ 
sent day, states that what a man believes 
is of little consemieuce, provided he leads 
a moral life. His precepts are many of 
them good, so far as they extend; but are 
radically defective in principle. His in¬ 
structions bad reference chiefly to social 
intercourse. His system was calculated 
only for the learned and contemplative, 
and hence bad no influence oveiutlie com¬ 
mon people. To remedy this evil. Taboo 
introduced his system, but went into spe¬ 
culations respecting the nature and rela¬ 
tions of gods ; so that his system was not 
embraced by the edmmon people. 

Boodhism was next introduced, from 
Ceylon. Boodh was originally a mortal 
man. 'fKe fabulous account given of him 
is, that after various transmigrations, some 
of which were into the meaqer animals, 
on account of his sins, and after hav|ng 
suffered in hell 80,000 years^ he resolved 
to reform and become a god. He was 
then bora the son of a Hindoo king, a|d I 
raised hiiqself by austerities to his present i 
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dignity. The hipest aim of Boodhism 
is insensibility. The doctrine of the 
Boodhists is, that there are periods of the 
revolutions of things, each of which oc¬ 
cupies millions of ages, and they are now 
living in one of those cycles. 

Over the various countries of the et^t, 
Boodh is the principal object of worship. 
* In China, he is Boodh; in Thibet, the 
Grand Lama, &c. When this cycle has 
passed, he will be absorbed in the supreme 
divinity, and another god will take his 
place. This religion is said to have more 
devotees than any other. They may 
worship as many other gods as they 
please, or believe as thev please, if they 
only believe iq Boodh. uf the introduc¬ 
tion of Boodhism into China, the Chinese 
writers give the following account. In 
the year 65, or about thirty years after 
the crucifixion, the emperor was informed 
in a dream that the holy one was bom 
in the west. The ministers of religion 
recollected that something was said in the 
sacred odes of the rise of such a person¬ 
age. They concluded, therefore, tnat the 
period had arrived w'hen he was to ap- 
jiear. The emperor despatched ambas¬ 
sadors to the west, to bring some disciple 
of the new-born sage. They proceeded 
as far a.s Ceylon, and brought thence 
some priests of Boodh; M’lien, being 
friendly, the government rapidly propa¬ 
gated their system, which soon became 
the p^ular religion of the country. 

9 . INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

—Christianity was introduced into China 
by the Nestorians, in the seventh century; 
and was continued .for three or four cen¬ 
turies. What now remains of it we can¬ 
not at present know. The roman ca¬ 
tholics entered China about 1550. When 
this religion was declining in Europe, the 
Jesuits were making great efforts in the 
cast. They met with gr^ success. By 
means of pictures, and' imposing^ cere¬ 
monies, and by their knowledge of astro¬ 
nomy, and by allowing the Chinese to 
retain their customs and practices, if they 
would only profess the Catholic religion, 
and be bi^itized, they converted great 
numbers. It was a* length suspected 
they were meddling with the affairs of 
government: persecutions arose, and 
they were driven from China. As the 
character of their converts was not 
clanged, of course they soon fell back to 
idolatry. 

9, Protestant Missions. —Dr. Mor¬ 
rison, the first protestant missionary, en- 
teyred China in 1807, and was for a while 
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associated with Dr. Milne. The labours 
of Dr. Morrison, in translating the whole 
Bible into Chinese, are well known. The 
Rer. Mr. Bridgman, of the' American 
Board, arrived in 18S0. 

Dr. Wisner then enumerated the Ame¬ 
rican and English Missionaries now in or 
near China, and on their wav thither. 
Gutzlaff has proved, he scud, that China 
may be entered; that access maybe had to 
the Chinese. Here he has been labouring 
since 1831. The Bible and tracts are 
now distributed in great numbers. Con¬ 
verts have been made, particularly l^eang 
Afa, the first Chinese convert, who was 
a printer by trade. It has also recently 
been ascertained, that Chinese blocks can 
be stereotyped. 

10. Providence respecting China. 
—Several years since, the enterprise was 
commenced by the Bible and Tract So¬ 
cieties of sending Bibles and Tracts to 
foreign countries. The design was well 
received and responded to by the churches. 
About three or four years ago, Gutzlaff re¬ 
solved to enter China. The result is well 
known. 


SIMPLE MACHINES-THE LEVER. 

'' Whenever a machine is used, it is in¬ 
tended to accomplish one or more of the 
three following purposes1. To direct 
the force which is put into action by the 
moving power. 2. To change th^velocity 
of a force, and to produce one suiti'd to 
the object required: or, 3. To assist or 
regulate the intensity of a force, and to 
enable it to perfor«.r just that which is 
required. 

All machines, however complicated they 
may be, consist of a number of simple ma¬ 
chines, such as levers, wheels, and axles, 
pulleys, inclined planes, wedges or screws. 
These are th^ elements of all machineiy, 
and the principles and action of any me¬ 
chanical arrangement may be] discovered, 
'Vith a little attention, if the principles of 
these be perfectly understood. They are 
sometimes very erroneously called the me¬ 
chanical powers, for they poss3ss no actual 
power, but merely offer a means by which 
a power may be directed in such a way as 
to produce die greatest possible result, by 
directing the force, changing the velocity, 
and regulating its intensity. Some wri^ 
have treated of the simple machines ui^er 
three classes, the lever, the pulley, and the 
inclined plane; and, strictly speaking, the 
wheel and axle can only be considered as 
a modification of the lever; and the w^ge 


and Uie screw are but varieties of tlie in¬ 
clined plane; but that we may render our 
description of their action as simple as 
possible, we shall treat of them seps^tely. 

The lever is a bar of some inflexible 
material, testing on a point called its ful¬ 
crum, the power and the resisting body 
being differently arranged according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There are three kinds of lever. 

1. That in which the fulcrum is placed 
between the weight and the power, as in 



the above figure.' The common balance 
is a lever of tins kind, but as both its arms 
are equal, and the fulcrum is in the centre, 
no increase of power is gained. The Ho¬ 
man steelyard, tiie handspike, and the 
crowbar, are also levers of tiie first class. 

2. The second class is that in whicli ihr 
weight is between the fulcrum and tiie 





Qv 


power. A door is an example of this 
class: the hand applied to it is the power, 
the hinges the fulcrum, and the door itself 
tlie weight. But an oar is a still better 
illustration: the rower is the power, the 
water the fulcrum, and the boat on which 
the oar rests is the weight to be moved. 

3. Tlie third class of levers is tliat in 

r\ 



rfhich the power is between the weight and 
the fulcrum. The limbs of animals ai-e 
levers of this class; the socket of the bone 

( * F means fulcrum, W tlic svciglit, and 

F tliv power. 
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is the fulcruin, the muscle attached to the i transmitted to b, exerts a certain pressure 
bone near the socket is the power, and the on the second lever, at c, which in its turn 
limb is the weight. ' communicates a pressure on the tlurd lever 

The condition of equilibrium in the at n, and that supports or raises the weight 
straight lever is, that the power multiplied w. To calculate the power of this or any 
by its distance from the fulcrum, shall be other compound lever, multiply the power 
equal to tlie weight multiplied by its dis- by the continued product of tne alternating 
timce from the fulcrum. Let the weight, arms, commencing from the power, and 
for instance, be l,200lbs., and its distance ssrhen the lever is in equilibrio it will be 
from the fulcrum be one foot, and let the equal to the weight multiplied by the con- 
power be 200lbs at a distance of six feet, tinned product of the alternating arms, 
and the lever would be in equilibrio, for by commencing from the weight. Thus, let 
multiplying together the weight and its us suppose the alternating arms to be as 1, 
distance, it will be foimd that their product 2, and 3, and the weight to be 64; thes? 
is equal to the product of the power mul- multiplied into each other will be equal to 
tiplied by its distance.' The immense 384, and let us suppose the arms nearest 
value of the lever in appropriating power the power to l^e as 4, 6^ and 8, which 
in the most advantageous manner will be multiplied into each other are equal to 
immediately perceived from a consideration 192, then a power of 2 would balance th^i 
of this law. Suppose that we have a great weight, because 192 multiplied by 2 ari 
weight to raise wiUi a small force, it is equal to 384, the product of the weight 
only necessary to remove the power so far multiplied into its alternate arms. Th^ 
distant from the fulcrum that it may com- same rule will apply to all other systems 
pen sate for the great superiority of die of levers to whatever order diey may be- 
weight which we shall bring as near to the long. 

fulcrum as possible. We might, therefore, (To be continued.) 

raise an enormous weight with a very 

small force, provided that the cohesion of ——♦- 

tlie substance employed as a lever were 

sufliciently great to oppose tire strain to gifts to kikos. 

which it would be subject. 

It will be hardly necessary to remark, TiinnE was a law much observed among 
that in the lever of the first order, the the Persians, that when the king rode 
weight and the power act in the same di- near the residence of his subjects, each one 
rcction; in the levers of the second and according to his means should set some- 
third orders they act in opposite directions; thiqg before the king; husbandmen who 
and it is equally evident that in a lever of were occupied in the tillage of the earth, 
the second order the power must be less or handicraftsmen, brought what was nei- 
Ihan the weight, because it is more distant ther contemptible on one hand, nor cosily 
from the fulcrum, while in a lever of the on the other, but ox?n, or sheep, or com, 
third order it must be greater than the and others wine. As the king walked or 
weight, because it is nearer the fulcrum. rode by, these tilings were set forth by 
C'ompound levers, or in other words, every one, and were called gifts, and ac- 
systems of levers, are sometimes employed cepted by him. Others who were more 
in machinery, and the power then acts needy than these offered milk, or palms, 
upon the weight through the intervention or cheese, and even sweciwneats, and the 
of a series. In the annexed ^ure we have first-fruit of their lands or gardens. These 
a system of levers, consisting of three; all were esteemed as a symbolical acknow- 
of which belong to the first order. W is ledgment of the allegiance due on tlie part 

of the subject to his sovereign. 

In Psalm xlv. 12, it is said, that the 
daughter tf Tyre shall be there with 
a gift, or as the heBrew means, an act 
of homage: in token of submission. In 
ilosea X. 6, the calf of Bethaven is threat¬ 
ened with being carried as a present or gift 

3 > the Assyrian king, as a formal declara- 
0" to his authority. In 

lever, and p the power attached to the op- Lev. ii. 1, the same hebrew word occur*-, 
posite end of the last. Now the poyrer and is rendered nwat. 



\ 
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TUB DOUBTFUI. AND THE CERVAIN. 

It is much better for a Christian ardently 
and steadily to pursue the certain advan¬ 
tages set before him in the gospel, than to 
lose time in the vain endeavour to clear up 
those doubtful points on which godly- 
minded men have entertained different 
opinions. Sober-mindedness in reading 
Cod’s holy word is of great value. 

“ We cannot,” says an emment servant 
of God, “sink too low in humility, nor 
yet rise too high in hcavenly-mindedness; 
but w'e may soon be lost in the wilderness 
of needless speculations. Such ^ are 
sober-minded will keep well within their 
depth, and when the Lord directs us to 
launch fortli, we may db it with safety. 
If we are wise according as it is written, 
we shall be profitably wise; but if we 
want to be wise beyond what is written, 
we shall smart for our folly.” 

How many a disciple of the Redeemer 
has robbed himself of comfort and peace 
by leaving the sure and certain hope of 
eternal life in C’hrist Jesus, to enter into 
the controversies of the professing world, 
about the doubtful points of less important 
subjects ! 

Surely this is tending swine for a stran¬ 
ger, when we might live at ease in our 
father’s dwelling 1 This is feeding on 
husks, when the fatted calf is prepared for 
our repast! The words of Bishop Hall, 
in reference to the reign of a thousand 
years by the Redeemer, are well worthy to 
be remembered 

O blessed Saviour, what strange va¬ 
riety of conceits do I find concerning thy 
thousand years’ reign. What riddles are 
there in that prophecy w'hich no human 
tongue can read! Where to fix tlie be¬ 
ginning of that marvellous millenary, and 
where the end ; and what manner of reign 
it shall be, whether temporal or spiritual, 
on earth or in. heaven, undergoes as many 
constructions as there are pens that have 
tmdertaken it; and yet, when all is done, 
\vl see thine apostle speak only of tire souls 
of the martyrs reigning so long with thee, 
not of thy reigning so long on earth with 
these martyrs. How busy ar&' the tongues 
of men, how are* their brains taken up 
with the indeterminable construction of 
this enigmatical truth, when, in the mean 
time, the care of thy spiritual reign in their 
hearts is neglected! O my Saviour, 
while others weary themselves with %e 
disquisition 'of thy personal reign here 
upon earth for a thousand years, let it be 
the whole bent and study of my soul to 


make sure of my personal reign with thee 
in heaven to all eternity.” 

- 1 - 

ETERNITY. 

“ Ever,” a little word, but of immense 
signification! a child may speak it; but 
neither man nor angel can understand it. 
Oh, who can take the dimensions of 
eternity ? The whole space betw'een the 
creation of the world, and the dissolution 
of it, would not make a day in eternitj^; 
j'ea, so many years as there he days in 
that space, would not fill up an hour in 
eternity. Eternity is one entire drcle, 
beginning and ending in itself. This pre¬ 
sent world, which is measured out by 
such divisions and distinctions of time 
is therefore mortal, and will have an end, 
2 Cor. iv. 10. 

If eternity did consist of finite times, 
though ever so large and vast, it w’ould 
not be eternity, but a longer tract of time 
only; that which is made up of finite is 
finite. Eternity is but one immense, in¬ 
divisible point, wherein there is neither 
first>nor last, beginning nor ending, suc¬ 
cession nor alteration, but is like God 
himself, one and the same for ever.— 
Case. 

MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF CAPUIFOLIA- 
CEOES PLANTS AND SHRUBS. 

As the members of this order receive 
their general name from caprifolium, by 
which the garden or Italian boney-sucklc 
was long known, it would seem like a 
piece of good manners to commence with 
a species of the same genus, {Loniccra,) 
which shall he our own most lovely wood¬ 
bine, or boney-suckle. It is reputed to be 
of great service in coughs and asthmatic 
disorders, whence it is said to he heatmg 
and drying. These qualities are due, per¬ 
haps, to its purgative properties, by which 
moisture is removed, instead of ^ng dried 
up, according to the notion of older herbal¬ 
ists and lovers of simples. Dioscorides 
ascribes the same diving properties to an- 
otlier species, probably the Lonicera Xylos- 
teuvi, which is found in Greece. He fur¬ 
ther states that it abates the sense of fatigue 
and weariness after much exertion, an effect 
which may be attributed to a gentle pur- 
g^ve quality that it possesses. F(h after 
long continued bodily effort, when the 
powers of nature are brought low, the con¬ 
sequences that result from it may often he 
ctiecked, if not prevented, by “taking a 
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little medicine." The maxim that we have 
often heard, namely, that hard labour re¬ 
quires good eating, must be accepted with 
many grains of allowance, and can only 
apply where labour is not followed by las¬ 
situde. In treating of the medical proper¬ 
ties of certain related plants, ’ we laTOur 
under considerable disadvantages, for in 
very few instances have we a sufficient 
number of trials on record to afford all the 
certainty that is to be desired, especially 
when we are anxious to show that a certain 
similarity of property accompanies a corre¬ 
spondence of structure. Under this point 
of view their medical qualities become mat¬ 
ters of science, which are equally interest¬ 
ing, whether we may or may not have re¬ 
course to them. Several species of the lord- 
ceroy or honey suckle, are found in California. 
Most persons aware that honey is secreted 
in the tube of^e honeysuckle, but it may 
not be wholly uninteresting to state, that 
one of the species found in California, was 
observed to have a distinct organ for the 
office of secretion in the shape of a little 
bag at the base of the flower. 

Sambiicus nigra. Common Tllack Elder. 
~The leaves, boiled like pot herbs, purge 
phlegm and bile, as Dio.scorides asserts; 
and it appears from modern trials that tlie 
inner bark of the stalk, when recent, is 
very powerful in evacuating the primre vise, 
or principal passages of the body. Syden¬ 
ham directs that three handfuls of the re¬ 
cent bark should be taken and boiled in a 
quart of milk and water, till only a pint 
remains, of which one half is to be taken 
night and morning,'and repeated for several 
days; it operates both as an emetic and ca¬ 
thartic. Upon these evacuations its utility 
depends. Among those who enjoy an aver¬ 
age state of good health, with an occasional 
interruption from what some people call 
“ bile," or a disordered stomach, the adop¬ 
tion of Sydenham’s advice would prove a 
cheap and easy course of physic, without 
the apprehension of any untowara conse- 
sequences. The flowers, whell distilled in 
large quantities with water, yield a small 
portion of butyraceous (buttery) essential 
oil. Infusions of t|;te fresh flowers are 
gently laxative and aperient: when^ dry, 
they are said to promote the cuticular ex¬ 
cretion, m that discharge which passes 
through the pores of the skin, and to be 
peculiarly serviceable in erysipelatous and 
eruptive disorders. Ja cases, therefore, of 
St. Anthony’s fire, and otlier derangemeits ! 
of the skin, a tea made of the dried flowers 
would be found to have a good effect, and 
miglit always be administered with perfect, 


safety. ^ mixture of^his tea and spirits of 
wine has been recommended as a fomenta¬ 
tion in the erysipelas. The purple juice 
of the berries proves a useful aperient and 
resolvent in recent colds, and in sundry 
chronical diseases, gently loosening the 
bowels and promoting perspiration. This 
juice might be most conveniently preserved 
by the lover of domestic good, in the simple 
form of a jelly, and would, without doubt, 
be found to be a very grateful and eflectual 
remedy for subduing the obstinacy of a cold. 
If turnips and cabbages, and even fruit- 
trees, be whipped with the green leaves 
and blanches of the elder, tlie insects will 
not attack them. 

Sambucus Ebulus, or D^rf Elder, or 
Danewort,'which "is found by the road sides 
and in neglected churchya^s, has, in the 
estimation of Dioscorides, the same quali¬ 
ties as the preceding, which is confirmed 
by modem experience. It is easily recog¬ 
nised by its resemblance to the black or 
common elder; and the colour of its an¬ 
thers, which are of a deep red or blood. 
The stem of a specimen which we observed 
growing near a clmrchyard at Wingfield, in 
Suffolk, was dyed with the same colour. 

TJie seeds of the Ebulus yield an oil, 
which Haller applied with success in pain¬ 
ful affections of the joints. Tiie leaves 
boiled in wine, and formed into a cata¬ 
plasm or poultice, have been recommended 
in Trance as a discutient application for 
bruises and tumours. Tlie root was for¬ 
merly much employed in dropsies, wliich 
shows that our forcfiithers esteemed it as a 
powerful diuretic. The odour of the green 
leaves drives away mice. The Silesians 
strew it as a bed for their swine, deeming 
it as a charm to keep away diseases. 

Viburnum Opulus, Guelder tree. — A 
name which seems to be a corruption of 
water elder-tree, since it prefers the b.anks 
of ditches and damp places. The inner 
bark is recommended in dqipsical cases. 
The young shoots and bu^s, used as a 
pickle, are said to have the same effect in 
a lesser degree. 13ut a wine made of the 
juice of its berries, mixed with white wine, 
is reported to produce the same result with 
increased activity. The flowers are sudo¬ 
rific and anodyne, that h, when an infusion 
or tea is made of them, it promotes perspi¬ 
ration and allays pain. 

Viburnum Lantana, Wayfaring-tree, or 
plknt mealy-lree. This term mealy is ap- 
plttd to it in consequence of the hoary and 
downy nature of its long pliant branches. 
The berries are said to have an astringent 
and drying quality, which may be imputed 

\ 
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to their tendency to refliove offendirw mat¬ 
ters which disorder the bowels. They are 
recommended also in glandular, swellings 
about the mouth. We see by these few 
examples that there is a correspondoice of 
medical properties between those plants 
which botanists have grouped together, and 
that the common points of union are not 
merely matters of artifice and curiosityf 
If, for instance, we landed on an island, 
and found a plant which recommended it¬ 
self to the eye as good for food, and upon 
trial it proved grateful to tlie taste, a refer¬ 
ence to its Natural Order would inform us 
whedier it might be eaten with safely or 
not. In ships of discoveiy it often hap¬ 
pens that tlie seamen pick up some plant 
when they come ashore on some new island: 
the herb- tastes like a good salad, but they 
doubt its wholesomeness. If they refer 
their doubts to the naturalist, he is able, 
from a botanical examination, to satisfy 
their doubts, though he may have never 
seen the plant before. 

“ VANITY OF VANITIES.” 

Ax affecting illustration of the trutli of 
Solomon’s remark, is furnished in the his¬ 
tory of Combe, the unhappy author of “ Dr. 
Synt.ix in search of the Picturesque.” “We 
find,” says a reviewer, in the “ Compa¬ 
nion to the Library,” this improvident man, 
and all within a few years, figuring as a 
boy at Eton, a scholar at Oxford, student 
in the Temple, with a very handsomb in¬ 
dependent mrtune; a barrister pleading 
with success ; a man of fashion intimately 
associating with lords .'Uid ladies, and calling 
himself, (from his courtly dress and splen¬ 
did liveries,) “ The Duke ;” and tlien an 
outcast spendthrift; a private soldier; a 
novice in a French Monastery, playing the 
Monk, to get his bread for the time being ; 
a strolling placer ; a gentleman’s servant; 
and a waiter ^ an inn at Swansea. It was 
after all these metamorphoses that he turned 
^himself into an author. His last scene of 
Tall was tite King’s Bench ; there he wrote 
“ Sjntax,” and some other works; and 
tliere he died, not very long ago, after an 
imprisonment (for debt) of twenty years.” 

We learn from this history, that talents 
without religious principle often will prove 
a snare, and often lead to misery. 


DIMINISHED MORTALITY IN TOWNS. 
The following table, illustrative of tlie 
increased longevity of the inhabitants of 


the principal towns, is copied from the 
Edinburgh “ New Philosophical Journal.’’ 

The mortality of the undermentioned 
places is as follows 


Paris . . 

London . 

Berlin 

Geneva . 

Vienna . 

Rome 

Amsterdam 

Cambridge 

Norfolk . 

Manchester 

Birmingham 

Liverpool 

Portsmouth 

Petersburgh 

Stockholm 


In the 
Year 
. 1650 
. 1690 
. 1755 
. 1560 
. 1750 
. 1771 
. 1770 
. 1811 
. 1811 
. 1757 
. 1811 
. 1773 
. 1800 
. 1768 
. 1763 


In the 

Inhab. Year Inhab. 
1 in 25, 1829 ' ‘ 

1 in 24, 1828 
1 in 28, 1827 
1 in 18, 1821 
1 in 20, 1829 
1 in 21, 1828 
1 in 25, 1829 
1 in 41, 1821 
1 in 50, 1821 
1 in 25, 1821 
1 in 304,1821 


I 1 
I 1 
1 

. 1 
1 


n 32 
nSS 
n 34 
n43 
n 25 
n 31 
n 29 
n53 
n 59 


Total Deaths . . 15 409J . .15 620 


MANKIND. 

What the condition of mankind would 
have been, apart from tlie peculiar ground 
on which they are placed by tlie interven¬ 
tion of the work of Christ, is a sjieculation 
on which we need not indulge. Our great 
business should be, to avail ourselves of 
the best means of providing against the 
evils which actually press upon us, and 
not to waste our time or capacity in ima¬ 
gining circumstances that were not to exist, 
or in conceiving of remedies and means of 
alleviation Uiat were never to be needed. 
It would seem, however, to be unquestion¬ 
able, that if our condemnation be a pro¬ 
ceeding of strict equity, our redenmtion 
must be a matter of pure favour. K we 
have deserved to find our home in tlie 
abodes of darkness, we cannot have been 
entitled to a place in the realms of light. 
This may sound very like a truism, yet 
how mveh is in it I 


Prayer.— He who prays as he ought, 
will endeavour to live as he prays, Prov. 
XV. 8. He that can Uve in sin, and abide 
in the ordinary duties of prayer, never 
prays as he ought. A truly gracious pray¬ 
ing frame is utterly inconsistent'with the 
love of, or reserve for any sin, Ps. Jxvi. 18. 
~-Owcn. 
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6AGUS CENUINA, OB SACO PL%XT. 

The 'lagfis belongs to the natural order of genera of palms, we look chiefly at Ae 
palms, having a calyx of six leaves, and as fruit, which in the sagus is a nut, with 
tnany stamens with dilated filaments in scales imbricated backwards, 
the barren flowers. ,The fertile and barren • Scales are imbricated when they are 

owers are sometimes united to dbe. pfeced one over the oth^, like flat tiles 
Characters derived fiom the calyx and upon the roof of a building, or like fes^ 
stamens are often ambiguous, and, theref±e, thers upon the breast of a biid, which 
in discriminating the different kinds *or by hawkers were called the mail-feathers, 
VOL. Hit \ s 
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inasmuch as they resembled, by thei’ posi¬ 
tion, plates laid upop a breast-plate or 



(Fruit of Sago Palm.) 


coat of armour. This fruit is pictured 
above, with the'scales pointing towards the 
base, which is denoted by a pair of calyx 
leaves on which it is resting. At the top 
is seen a small point, which is the relic of 
the style. In this fruit we have a testimony 
to the unsparing goodness of (^od, who, to 
a tree of such extensive usefulness, has 
ai nrxcd these marks of beauty and recog¬ 
nition, by which the eye is delighted, and 
the judgment directed. The mailed nut, 
of which we have been speaking, is about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and contains 
only one seed. 

The sago palm supplies a universal arti¬ 
cle of food to the inhabitants of Amboy na, 
Ceram, Celebes, and the surrounding is¬ 
lands east of the Celebes, as well as those 
of Borneo. This tree propagates itself by 
odsets, or shoots from the roots, which for 
a long time appear only like busheg at 
tlie bottom of the full-grown trunk. The 
stem, when it begins to form itself out of 
the bush just mentioned, shoots up as 
straight as an arrow, fo the height of 40 or 
50 ieet, forming a handsome tud at the | 
lop, which gives an agreeable shade. These 
trees, when arrived at maturity, consist of 
nothing but a spongy substance. This 
spongy or cellular substance is penetrated 
by a nuihber cfi tubes, or at least what have 
the appearance of tubes, which become 
like tough threads in time, and conse¬ 
quently separated from the spongy nutri¬ 
tive substance of the cells. A grove of 
these trees presents a very charming ap¬ 
pearance, and'affords a most delicious re¬ 
treat from the mid-aay sun. They flourish 
in wet, morassy situations, where abund¬ 
ance of nutriment is at hand to supply 
their prodigious wants. A tree is chosen, 
the pith of which has arrived at full laatei- 
rity, which is ascertained by a yellowMi 
white cast that is then seen just below the 
foliage. The stem is then cut through 
as close to the ground as possible, that none 


of its farinaceous materials may be lost. 
The inhabitants sometimes resort to the ex¬ 
periment of cutting a hole in the tree, out 
of which they take soiAe of the pith for 
examination. If it proves unripe, they 
either close the hole, or fell the tree im¬ 
mediately. When the tree has been tlius 
felled, it is cut into two' or three pieces, 
and the hard bark is split asunder Jiy 
the application of wedges. The sago is 
thus laid bare and scooped (poekeled) out 
with an instrument resembling an adze. 

The raw sago, after having been reduced 
to the appearance of saw-dust, is put by 
portions into a trough, like a canoe, and 
water is poured upon it, and well mixed 
with the sago, by whicli means the nfhal is 
disengaged from the filaments, or tliready 
parts. These filaments are called cla, and 
are used to feed pigs, poultry, ik.c. The 
water thus impregnated with the sago-meal, 
after standing still for some time, till the 
meal has subsided by its own weight, is 
poured off, and replaced by a fresli quan¬ 
tity for further puriticalion. After this the 
wet meal is laid upon flat wicker l)askets 
to dry, and is then kneaded together, and 
formed into little cakes of tliree inches 
long^ two indies broad, and half an inch 
thick. These cakes are lastly put into 
moulds of a corresponding size, and baked 
over the fire. 

God, who is rich in bounty, is also rich 
in means, and has therefore lodged the nu¬ 
tritious farina or meal in tiie sago and ma¬ 
nioc, as well as in tlie wheat and the rice. 
However varied his works may be, they 
all agree in ministering to tlie wants, the 
enjoyments, and the instruction of mankind. 
The sago vies with the wheat in utility, 
and the plantations of that stalely palm, 
where all is freshness and luxuriance, sur¬ 
pass ill goodliuess the waving com-ficlds of 
old England, when the ripened honours of 
yellow autumn invite us to joy and tliank- 
fulncss. 

The Qi'ied fruit and scaly fruit branches 
of this tree inay be sometimes seen in the 
collections of the curious, and then the 
tiles upon the former are pressed close, and 
present a surface embfowned with a lovely 
chestnut colour, and smoothed witli a beau¬ 
tiful polish. We saw but a day or two be¬ 
fore these observations were writtw, a dried 
fruit branch of another species of this genus, 
the sagus rufBa, which was eight or nine 
feet in length, and ^utifully clustered 
wlh these^ polished nuts. If the inquisi¬ 
tive reader should at any time be ^own a 
bjpwn, shining, and hard nut, with various 
ril^gs upon it, he will not guess wrong if 
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he should take it to be the fruit of one or 
other of these palms. 

There is one circumstance connected 
with its history,’‘which deserves to be re¬ 
corded, for it intimates the care and good¬ 
ness of Providence not only in providing, 
but also in guarding things for the use of 
man. While the tree is young and tender, 
the leaf-stalks are furnished with sharp 
thorns, which Rumphius, who first describ¬ 
ed these palms, compares again and again 
to sewing needles. The use and final cause 
of this defence might not suggest itself at 
first to the observer; but when he recollect- 
<d tliat hogs or wild boars are very nume- 
)ou^in the places where it is found, and 
tha*iey are very fond of the young plants, 
he would soon infer that these fierce points,, 
which often inflict great pain upon Uie un¬ 
heeding passenger, were beneficial to man¬ 
kind, for without them.the sago could 
never be ebjoyed. TJte writer remembers 
a |)alm wliich is very common in the 
woods near St. lllas, Mexico, wliich is pro¬ 
vided with thorns, doubtless for purposes 
of self-defence, as it is remarkable for the 
sliorlness of its trunk; the flowers and fruit, 
ere they are ripe, would therefore full a 
prey to every iiungry or wanton invader 
among the beasts of the field, from which 
they are preserved by this simple provision 
that nature has made for their safety. 
TJiough It has pleased ooa,‘ni oua ana a« j 
other instances, to give pre-eminence to 
man, yet as his mercy is over all his works, 

“ lie giveth fodder to the cattle,” as well as 
“ htrti for the use of man.” I’or the lower 
animals, which depend upon man for their 
supplies, share with him in the participa¬ 
tion of the full-grown tree, as hinted above, 
when we spoke of the eh, and in a far 
larger measure tlian if they had been suf¬ 
fered to cat it at first without the interfer- 
once of their competitor. 

-— 

OLD JirMrilREY OK JPeA-RTED 

FRIENDS. 

Shame upon us 1 Shame upon us 1 
■when our friends are taken away from this 
world of tribulation, we think more of their 
perishing bodies tlan we do of their im¬ 
mortal "souls. We go amid the gloom of 
eventide to sigh over their graves, rather 
than take the wings of the morning to visit 
their enfranchisec^ spirits in the mansions 
of Uie blest! Shame upon, us I S^me 
upon us! j. 

It is a hard thing, to be sure, to part|with 
tliose yiho have been almost as dear us 


as oui own souls, and no one but tlie God 
of all consolation can make it easy to us; 
but when we thifik of the glorious things 
He has prepared In heaven for his people, 
our tears for those who die in Christ 
should be those of thankfulness, and our 
sorrow should be turned into joy. 

To a Christian, death appears the portal 
• to eternal life, and therefore he ought to 
rejoice when a fellow-'pilgrim to tlie hea¬ 
venly city is mercifully permitted to pass 
tlirough it; but it is oUierwise with the 
worldly man; the grave must needs be a 
fearful thing to him who has no hope be- 
yoifU it. It has often been a puzzle to 
my mind, how worldly men bear up under 
tlie loss of tlieir friends. "Is it not enough 
to touch our hearts, to see those who have 
been precious to us as the “ ruddy drops 
that warm the heart,” stretched on a bed of 
sickness, unconscious of our presence and 
sympathy ? To hear the hard-drawn breath, 
and midnight moan; to mark tlie glazed 
eye, the heaving breast, and the falling 
jaw, while tlie last breath rattles in the 
tliroat ? 

Are not these things, and the shroud, 
the coffin, and the grave, enough to tiy 
humanity to the utmost, without the in¬ 
tolerable burden, the soul-sickening per¬ 
suasion, tliat we Iiave parted with our 
friends for ever 1 

cere mourner lias to drink is bitter enough, 
without the gall and the wormwood of an 
eterna^sepamtion. lllessed be God, for his 
gracious promises of an eternal world, for 
they are as uncliange-ible as cteruiiy itself! 

What poor creatures we are! Here 
have 1 received titbngs that a highly re¬ 
spected, and dearly beloved friend, has 
been removed from the gloom of earth, to 
tlie glory of heaven, and yet 1 cannot re¬ 
joice. My selfish heart will brood over 
what it has lost, and will not exult over 
what my friend has gain^. In our day 
we had shared both joy and sorrow. We 
had taken “sweet counsel together, and 
walked to the house of God in company.” 
We had encouraged each other to endure 
worldly trouble patiently, and to rejoice in 
the hope fet before'us of eternal glory ; and 
yet for all these Ihin^ I cannot help visit¬ 
ing his resting-place in sorrow. 

But the spirit is not there! It is a 
better employment, and more likely to be 
successful, to prepare to follow them to 
kite heaven of heavens, than toVish to drag 
them once more down to this poor perishable 
world. 1 am ashamed of myself, for every 
now and then, a let r rolls down ni_^ cheek. 
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and Ulls me that my earthly affections are 
opposing iny heavenly desires and conso* 
lations. 


INSECTS.-No. XXXVI. 

(Hearing.) 

Before proceeding immediately to the 
prescribed topic of this paper, it may be- 
well to remark, that men of science are 
scarcely yet agreed as to the senses of 
insects, and that the use of some of their 
organs, which appear to be organs of 
sensation, has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. As to the senses in general, 
it need scarcely be stated that touch, 
taste, smell, hearing, and sight, is the or¬ 
dinary enumeration of them; but as the 
term includes every means of communi¬ 
cation with the external world, the list 
might, perhaps, be increased. Kirby con¬ 
tends, ior instance, for an internal ,sense. 
He savs, “ The picture may be painted 
upon the retina of the eye, and the sound 
may strike on the tympanum of the ear; 
but neither the. one nor the other be re¬ 
ceived by the intellect, unless the internal 
power or faculty of perception be in ac¬ 
tion, and mediate betw'cen them. This 
is what I mean by the internal sense, 
which, to use a term of Mr. W. S. 
MacLeay’s, is osculant between intellect 

group of powers to the other.” 

In man the ordinary five senses are 
usually in their greatest perfectieii, al¬ 
though in some animals particular senses 
have a greater range. The vertebrates 
in general are also gifted with the same 
number, though there are some excej)- 
tions. But in the invertebrates they are 
seldom to be met with altogether in the 
same object. Some creatures have no 
smell; several can neither hear nor see. 
The animals of bivalve shells have neither 
eyes, nor ear^-.nor smell; and the zoo¬ 
phytes, and the races below them, have. 
It is affirmed, only the single sense of 
touch, which in them is so extremely de¬ 
licate as to be acted upon even by light. 

Not so are insects. These, there is 
good reason to believe, possess all the 
ordinary senses. Linne and Bonnet, 
however, thought them deprived of hear¬ 
ing ; but numerous observations prove 
the contrary. That they hear in their 
larva state, is .evident from facts state^ 
by the latter. He found that the sound^ 
of his voice evidently affected some ca¬ 
terpillars; which he attributes, but surely 
w ithout reason, to the delicacy of their 


sense of trnch; at another time, when 
some caterpillars of a different species 
were moving swiftly, he rang a small 
bell, on which they instantly stopped, and 
moved the antenor part of their body 
very briskly. That they possess this 
power in their imago state, is confirmed 
still more strongly by facts. “ I once 
was observing,” says Kirby, "the mo¬ 
tions of an apion, under a pocket micros¬ 
cope. On seeing me, it receded : upon my 
making a slight but distant noise, its an- 
tennee started. I repeated the noise several 
times, and invariably with the same effect. 
A harpalus, which I was holding in my 
hand, answered the sound in the ^me 
manner, repeatedly. Flies, I have obsCTved, 
at brisk and distinct sounds, move all ten 
legs : and spiders will quit their prey, and 
retire to their hiding places.” Insects that 
live in society give notice of intended 
movements', or assemble their citizens for 
emigration, by a certain hum. This occurs 
in the evening, and is continued even dur¬ 
ing the night; all seems to be in a bustle, 
the greatest restlessness agitates the bees. 
Sometimes to hear this hum the ear must 
be placed close to the hive, when clear and 
sharp sounds may be distinguished, which 
appear to be produced by the vibration of 
the wings of a single bee. Tlds hum has 
been gravely construed by some into an 
inoaiiguc vf ^tiwqueeii to auiuiate her sub¬ 
jects to the great undertaking which she 
now meditates—the founding of a new em¬ 
pire. " There sometimes seem to happen 
suddenly amongst them,” says Reaumur, 
" events which put all the bees in motion, 
for which no account can be given. If 
you observe a hive with attention, you may 
often remain a long lime and hear only a 
slight murmur, and then, all in a moment, 
a sonorous hum will be excited, and the 
workers, as if seized by a panic tenor, may 
be seen running off in different directions. 
At these foments, if a young queen goes 
out, she ^^ill^be followed by a numerous 
troop. ■ ,, ■' 

The various sounds produced by insects, 
surest tliat they must have the power of 
hearing. “ Our male green field-hoppers,” 
says De Geer, " in tliat part of tlie right 
wing-case which is folded horizontally over 
the trunk,have around plate made of a very 
fine transparent membrane, resembling a 
little minor, or piece of talc, and as tense 
as a drum. It is surrounded by a strong 
and firominent nervure, but is concealed 
undfr the fold of the left wing-case, where 
therf are also shong nervures corresponding 
with what may be called the hoop of the 
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drum. It is exceedingly probable that the 
quick motion with which the insect rubs 
these nervures against each other, {»oduces 
a vibration in membiane, whence the 
sound is augmented.'^ By alternating the 
motion rapidly from right to left, the sound 
is produced in an almost continued strain. 

But the power of bearing in these crea¬ 
tures is placed beyond all doubt. Bru- 
nelli, an Italian naturalist, kept and fed 
several males of a grasshopper, not uncom¬ 
mon with us, in a closet, which were very 
merry, and conUnued singing all the day; 
but a rap at the door would stop them in¬ 
stantly. By practice he learned to imitate 
their ^chirping: when he did this at the 
dcor, at first a few would answer him in a 
low note, and tlien the whole party would 
take up the tune and sing with all their 
might. He once shut up a male in his 
garden, and gave the female her liberty; 
but as sooh as she heard the male chirp, 
she flew to him immediately. 

The grasshoppers and locusts produce 
their chirp by applying the hind shank to 
the thigh, rubbing it smartly against the 
wing-case, and alternating the right and 
led legs. They have also a drum, like the 
preceding flunily, for augmenting the sound. | 
“ On each side,” says De Geer, “ of the j 
first segment of the abdomen, immediately 
above tlie origin of the hind thighs, there is 
a large deep opening, somewiitti. ovai in 
form, and partly closed by an iiregular flat 
plate or lid, of a hard substance, but co¬ 
vered by a flexible, wrinkled membrane. 
The opening left by the lid is in form of a 
half-moon, and at the bottom of the cavity 
is a white membrane, shining like a minw, 
and tensely stretched, (^n the side of the 
opening, towards the head, there is a small 
oval hole,' into which the point of a pin 
may easily pass ; and when the membrane 
is removed, a large cavity is brought into 
view. The whole of this apparatus seems 
to contribute much both to prodime and to 
increase the sound caused Ijy iroects.” 


SCRIPTURE explanations. No. XXIV. 

THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. 

Their History and present State. 

EfheSus, in the time of the Itoinans, 
was the metropolis of proconsular Asia. 
This celebrated city, the vast remains of 
which give a high idea of its former beauty, 
extent, and magnificence, was^ipituateii in 
that part of Asia which was anciently caned 
Ionia, (but now Natolia,) about five mjjes 
fiom the ^gean sea, on the sides and at 


I 

the fo«t of a lange of mountains overlook¬ 
ing a fine plain that was watered and ferti¬ 
lized by me river Cayster. Ephesus was 
particularly celebrated for the temple of 
Diana, a most magnificent and stately edi¬ 
fice, which had been erected at the com¬ 
mon expense of the inhabitants of Asia 
Proper, and was reputed one of the seven 
Venders of the world: but the very site of 
this magnificent and celebrated edifice is 
now undetermined, though some stupendous 
columns in the large mosque, there is reason 
to believe, once graced that structure. 
Widely scattered and noble ruins attest the 
spleSdour of the theatre mentioned in 
Acts xix. 31; the elevated situation of 
which, on Moupt Prion, accounts for the 
ease with which an immense multitude was 
collected; the loud shouts of whose voices, 
reverberated from the neighbouring mount 
Corissus, would not a little augment the 
uproar which was occasioned by the popu¬ 
lace rushing into the theatre, just below 
which is tlie public place where the law 
proceedings were going forward, to which 
the town-clerk referred Demetrius and his 
companions. In the time of Saint Paul, 
this city abounded with orators and philo¬ 
sophers ; and its inhabitants, in their gentile 
state, were celebrated for their idolatry and 
skill in magic, as well as for their luxury 
and licentiousness. 


TlIVi - -* - 

striking illustration of the accomplishment 
of prophecy, Ephesus is the first of the 
apocalwtic churches addressed by the 
evangelist in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. “ His charge against her is a de¬ 
clension in religious fervour, llev. ii. 4 ; 
and his threat in cftnsequence, (verae 5,) 
a total extinction of her ecclesiastical 
ness. After a protracted struggle with the 
sword of Rome, and the sophisms of Uie 
gnostics, Ephesus at last gave way. The 
incipient indifference, censured by the 
warning voice of the prophgj, increased to 
a total forgetfulness; till at length the 
threatenings of the Apocalypse were ful¬ 
filled, and Ephesus sunk with the general 
overthrow of the Greek empire in the four- 


entli century.” _ . • 

Ephesu#is now under the dominion of 
le Turks, and is in a%tate of almost total 
lin: innumerable inscriptions are lying 
jout in disorder or neglect, or built into 
le Turkish structures. The 
used over the city; and in- March 1826, 
reen com was growing, in all ^direction^, 
nidst the forsaken ruins; and one solitary 
iteek only was found, who bo>« 


\ 
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church. Where once assembled th^kusands 
exclaimed, Great is Diana of the Ephe¬ 
sians/’ now the eagle.yells, and the jackal 
moans. As for tlie stork, the ruins of Ephe¬ 
sus are her house. This bird is seen perch¬ 
ing in all directions upon the summits of 
tlie buildings, or hovering round them in 
the air, or iixing its immense nest, like the 
capital of a column, on the large masses cC 
ruins. 

Smyrna, a city of Asia Minor, was si¬ 
tuated about forty miles to the north of 
Ephesus, of which city it was originally a 
colony. It is now celebrated chiefly for tlie 
number, wealth, and commerce of the in¬ 
habitants. Of its population, which is es¬ 
timated at about 75,000 inhabitants, 45,000 
are Turks; 16,000 Greeks; 8000 Arme¬ 
nians ; 8,000 .Tews; and less than 1,000 
Europeans. There are more than twenty 
mosques in Smyrna, and three Greek 
churches, and tlie Jews have several syna¬ 
gogues. TJie angel of the church of Smyina, 
addressed in tlie second apocalyptic epistle, 
is supposed to have been I’olycarp, the 
disciple of Saint John, by whom lie vras 
appointed bishop of Smyrna. As he af- 
Urwards suflered much, being burnt alive 
at Smyrna, a. n. 100, tlie exliortalion in 
Kev. ii. 10 would be peculiarly calculated 
to support and encourage him. Smyrna 
will ever interest the real Christian. On 


unuer jJivme Trovidence, the transiiiissioi 
of the truth to tlie latest generations. 

I’crgamos was the ancient m^Hropoli 
of Mysia, and the residence of the Atialiai 
kings; it still preserves many vestiges o 
its ancient thagiiiflcence. Against tlie cliurcl 
at Pergatnos, was adduced the chaige o 
in.siabilily, Itev. ii. 14, 15, but to its wa¬ 
vering faith was promised the all-powerfu 
protection of God. “ I’lie eirors of UuIauiT 
and the Nicolaitanes have been purged 
Pei’garaos has been preserved from 
the destroyer; ]and three thousand chiis- 
tiatis (out Ola population of about 15,000 
uihahitanls) “ now cherish the rites of theii 
^ligion in the same spot where it was 
fHanted by the hands of Siint Paul, though, 
alas! their religmn has little in common with 
the faith taugnx by the apostve, but the 
name and professios. Of these Christians, 
about 200 belong to the Armenian com¬ 
munion; the remainder are members of the 
Greek church. They have each one church, 
but the other churches of Pergamos hat-e 
Men converted into mosques, and are p4- 
faned with the blasphemies of the pseudo- 
irophetf Mohammed. There are also'about 


100 jews, who have a synagogue. P»- 
gamos, or Bergamo, as it is now called, is 
about sixty-feur miles north of Smyrna. 

Tiiyatira, a city of Asia Minor, was 
a*considerable city in the road from 
gamos to Sardis, and about forty-eight 
miles eastward of the former. It is called 
by the Turks, Akhisar, and is embosomed 
in cypresses and poplars; it is now, as an¬ 
ciently it was, celebrated for dyeing, and 
large quantities of cloths, dyed scarlet, are 
sent weekly to Smyrna. In 1826, the po- 

E ulation was estimated at SOO Greek 
ouses, thirty Armenian, and 1000 Turk¬ 
ish. Each of the tw'o former have a 
church. The streets are narrow and dirty. 

Sahihs, tlie metropolis of the regpon 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, is situated near 
momit Tmolus, bctw’een thirty and forty 
miles cast from Smyrna. It w'as cele¬ 
brated for great opulence, and for the 
voluptuous and debauched manners of 
its inhabitants. Considerable ruins still 
attest the ancient splendour of this once 
celebrated capital of Croesus and the Ly¬ 
dian kings, which is now reduced to a 
wretched village, called Sart, consisting 
of a few mud huts occupied by Turkish 
herdsmen. “ A great jjortion of the 
ground once occujncd by this imperial 
city, is now a smooth grassy plain, browsed 
over by the sheep of the peasants, or trod- 
"'n" ***“ of the caravan; and 

all that remains to jioiiit out the site of 
its ^lory, is a few' disjointed jiillars, and 
the crumbling rock of the Acropolis.” 
The ruins are more entirely gone to de¬ 
cay than in most of tlie ancient cities in 
those parts. No cliristians reside on the 
siiot; two Greek servants of a Turkish 
miller, in 1826, were the only represent¬ 
atives of the church at Sardis; the pre¬ 
sent state of which aflurds a most strik¬ 
ing illustration of the accomplishment of 
the prophetic denunciation against the 
church m that city—A name to live, while 
dead. V 

** (To be continued.) 

-♦- 

SIMPLE MACHINES-THE LEVER, 

(Continued from page 133.) 

The balance, as we have already stated 
is a lever of the first order, with equal 
arms, and its use is to determine unknown 
weights. The balancf, as made by the 
be4t worktgen, consists of a light beam of 
sofoe inflexible material, but its shape 
di|ers according to the caprice or skill ^ 
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the constructor. Ramsden’s celebrated ba¬ 
lance-beam consisted of two cones, joined 
at their bases, and to the centre of the 
beam is attached a finely polished knife- 
edge, which works upon polished agates; 
but that these delicate edges may not be 
injured by reclining for any length of time 
on the agate planes, supporting the whole 
weight of the balance, two upright forks 
ate provided, which may be elevated by 
touching a small at^ched lever or screw, 
which causes them to seize the beam, and 
hold it suspended. - A good instrument for 
philosophical purposes, should indicate to 
1-30,000th part of the weight in the scale. 
In all well-constructed beams the centre of 
gravity is immediately under the centre of 
motion, that is the axis; for if it be above 
tiie axis, the sligiUest motion will cause 
it to upset, being in a state of instable 
equilibrium; and if the centre of motion 
be also the centre of gravity, then the 
arms will rest indifferently in any posi¬ 
tion. 

The general tlieory of weighing is, to 
place tlie substance whose weight is re¬ 
quired in one scale, and to add weights to 
the opposite scale until the balance beam 
is iii equilibrio. Tint in weighing bodies 
that have but little weight, there are many 
circumstances to be attended to, or the 
weight cannot bo accurately estimated. 
The weights themselves must not be touched 
with the fingers, for the heat that tvould 
be communicated, might be suflicient to 
cause light currents of air that would de¬ 
range the balance, even if no impurity were 
communicated. These currents of air must 
' be carefully guarded against, and it is there¬ 
fore desirable to remove the weights by 
means of a small pair of nippers. It was 
once asserted that the principle called ca¬ 
loric, or heat, had weight, because a flask 
of water weighs more when the liquid is 
cold, than when it is,hot; but this does 
not arise from any influence th^ caloric 
has upon weight, but becaus^a Current of 
air* is produced when the temperature is 
raised, which ceases when the water is cold. 

It is often advantageous in delicate che¬ 
mical experiments requiring the art of 
weighing, to be able to construct your own 
small weights; and this may at any time 
be done.' Take a length of silver or plati¬ 
num wire, the latter is preferable, weighing, 
itNr instance, one grain. By carefully mea¬ 
suring the length, 4 is easy to determine 
the proportionate lengths requit;^d to plp- 
duce any given weight less than a gra\. 
Supposing that a weight one-hundredth |>f 


I 

a grain be required, measure a piece of 
wire weighing exactfy one grain, and one- 
hundredth part of the whole length will 
give the weight required : in this way the 
student may construct the smallest possible 
weights by using wires of proportional 
thinness. 

Another modification of the lever used to 
determine the weight ofbodies, is the Homan 
balance, or common steelyard, which is, 
strictly speaking, a lever of the first order. 
It consists of an iron beam moving on a 
pivot, having one^arm much longer than 
the other. These two arms are so balanced 
that^he beam is horizontal when unloaded. 
A hook is fixed to the shoi^er arm on which 
the substance ty be weighed is suspended. 
On the longer arm a determined weiglit is 
placed, which slides into any position, and 
the equilibrium of the lever or weight of the 
body is obtained, by bringing the weight 
nearer to, or further from, the centre of 
motion. The longer arm hieing graduated, 
the point at' which tlie weight remains will 
give the weight of the body. This instru¬ 
ment is well known, being commonly used 
in families, smd in some trades. Its prin¬ 
ciple of action is the same as the lever, that 
is to say, the weight multiplied into its 
distance from the fulcrum, is equal to the 
power multiplied into its distance. 

There arc many other modifications of 
the lever adapted to weighing, as the Da¬ 
nish balance, Brady’s balance, and others, 
to which we cannot at present refer; all 
these, However, act upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, and tlic reader may easily acquaint 
himself fully with the action of this beauti¬ 
ful though simple ipacliine, by taking all 
tlie opportunities which present tliemselvea 
of applying the law we have explained. 

- ♦ ■ — 

USEFULNESS OP METAL-S. 

If a convincing and famiMr proof of the 
extensive application of the metals to tlie 
common purposes of life were required, 
we need only refer to the case of many 
a common cottager, who could not carry on 
his daily coj^cems and occupations without 
the assistance of sevqjal of the metals. 
He could not, for instance, make his laiger 
purchases, nor pay his rent, without silver, 
gold, and copper. Without iron, he could 
neither dig, nor plough, nor reap; and, with 
reUpect to his habitation, there is scarcely a 
paHt of the structure itself, or of the fiimi- 
ture contained in it, which is not held to- 
getiier, to a greater or less extent, by mean^ 
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of tke same metal; and maojr articles 
an either entirely of von, or of iron par¬ 
tially, and superacially coated with tin. 
Zinc, and coppv, and antimony, and lead, 
and tin, are component parts^of his pewta 
and brazen utensils. Quicksilver is a main 
ingredient in the metallic coating of his 
humble mirror; cobalt and platina, and 
metals perhaps more rare and costly than 
these, as chrome, are employed in the 

r ing of his drinking cups and jugs. 

th^ of the whole number of metds 
made use of by society at large, for com¬ 
mon purposes, more tlian half of them 
are eiuier dire^ly used by the mere ^a- 
sant, or enter into the composition of die 
furniture wd implements employed by him. 
—Prqfe$ior Kidd. 


THE EOaCE OF COKSCIENCE. 

Tur following remarkable instance of 
the force of conscience occurred a few days 
since in the neighbourhood of London. A 
lady, about thirty-eight years of age, ele¬ 
gantly dressed, entered the shop of jVIr, 
— —a respectable pastry-cook, in a state 
of great mental excitement, and inquired if 
Mr. •— were still alive. On being an¬ 
swered in the affirmative, she, in the most 
earnest manner, be^ed to see him. Being 
engaged in superintending the making of 
some confectionary, he begged to be ex¬ 
cused, and referred her to his daughter, 
who, he said, would wait upon her. The 
daughter immediately withdrew w^h her 
into the parlour; when, after sitting a few 
moments in silence, she burst into a flood 
of tears. When she became more com¬ 
posed, she stated, thaf upwards of twenty 
years since, she had been a boarder at a 
mghly respectable boarding-school in that 
neighbourhood, which school Mr.—— had 
for nearly forty years supplied with pastry, 
&c,; and whue there, she had been in the 
habit of abstranting small articles from his 
tray, unknown to the person who brought 
it. She had now been married some years, 
the mother of six children, and in the 
possession of every happiness this world 
could afford; but still the remembrance of 
Ityr youthful sin had so hauntfi'd her con¬ 
science, that she nha never happy. Her 
husband, perceiving her unhappiness, had, 
sAer many fruitless endeavour^ at last got 
possession of the cause, when he advised 
W, for die easement of her conscience, to 
see if Mr. — were alive, and to make 
him or his family a recompence; and as 
^e was going to leave London on the fol¬ 
lowing day, perhaps for ever, she had then 


come for that purpose. Mr. ——, M 
being informed of tire object of ha visit, 
told her not to make herself any Itmger uo- 
happy, as she was not the only young lady 
who 1^ acted ia that manner. After 
begging bis forgiveness, which he most rea¬ 
dily granted, she insist^ on his acceptance 
of a sum of money, which, she said, she 
< believed was about the value of the arti¬ 
cles she had stolen; and after remaining 
about an hour, she^ departed, evidently 
much happier. 

.. 

THE GLORY OF SCRIFTURE. 

Then do we find food for our souls in 
the word of truth, then do we taste how 
gracious the Lord is therein, then is the 
scripture full of refreshment to us, as r 
spring of living water, when we are taken 
into a blessed view of the glory of Christ 
therein. This is the glory of the scripture, 
that it is the great, foe only outward means 
of representing unto us the glory of Christ: 
and lie is the Sun in the firmament thereof, 
which only hath light in itself, and com¬ 
municates it to all other things besides, 
John i. 9; v. 39; Col. i. 15—-19.— Dr. 
Owen. 

* ■ ■ 


NOTHING USELESS. 

An extensive manufacture is carried on 
in Leeds, by which old woollen rags are 
made into new cloth. Thejrags are sub¬ 
jected to a machine which‘tears tliem in 
pieces, and reduces them nearly to their 
primitive state of wool: foey are then, with 
a small admixture of new wool, again card- ' 
ed, stubbed, spun, and woven, and made 
into a cloth; not very strong, but answering 
veiy well for paddings, and other pur¬ 
poses of a similsir nature. So extensive is 
tills manufticture, that it is said Me millicm 
pounds weight of woollen rags are yearly 
exported,for Germany and ofoer parts for 
this purpose. 

PhilosopbiSi’s say that ‘'nothing is lost in 
nature,’' and it seems nothing is lost in art. 
Linen rags are converted into paper, and 
now a use is discovered for woollen rags, 
by transmuting them into clofo. How in- 
genbus is the skill of man I and how vast 
foe difference betwixt instinct an^ reason, 
if not in foeir nature, certainly in their ap¬ 
plication. 


. t 

SSN S^VIS, 89, Fattmottu JUnr, Limfbn. 

Mm id. eaeh, w In MontUr Parti, containing Plvi 
I Numlwn in a Cover, id. 

* W, Txus, Piintex, 4, Iry fit. PauTl, 
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Li5.TERliJ-rLY Or BBAHL, TWO^THIRDS NATTHUL S17E. 

Wlnga brown, powdered with White dots atiddark-biown daabetand zigzag lines, withsbeautiM 
peacock >6) e on the Up of the under wings, the centre of the eye is light yellowliih bi own, with 
» white dot In the middle eneucled by blown, and 9 brown circle suitounds the whole. 


ON XtrillNOVS INSECTS. 

Shoved any of our readers, at least on 
the southern parts of this island, take a sum> 
mer evenutcA ramble along lanes with 
high mossy bsoiks, and hedges of hawthorn, 
liweetbriaiLand honeysuckle, st'here, shroud- 
^ in'duck foliage, me nightingale is pour¬ 
ing out her song, he will most probably see 
die bank here and there studded wth living 
sparks of fire, and at once reao^se them 
as glow'-sfotms. The j^dw-worm is the 
innate of a vfinged beetle, (Lam- 
whidh i&lF is not, as has 
suppfMed, altt^etiher dhsiitute of the 
proper^ of giving out l%ht, though in a 
vkty mflifijg deg^. The feifiale of this 
Beede ndgCt be ndsfaken for fhh larva of 
soifielhdi^ aM'is dil^nt in appettr^ 
dtacO ficom its less filumihated but aerial 
fiMe, Ttelutdifiotts property* of the glON- 
IS cMffind ib'tfigr thrhe liiSt viniitl 
dNpkrtrits of die aie'sei^- 

twfy capable or bebrg-dtthfiikMh, SS wt 

tSkr h i s eot pa dther* OOnlseel tbO or 

VOL, III, 



allow it to shine at wilL A species of in¬ 
sect allied to our glow-worm, but of which 
both sexes are alike winged, {Pvgolampsis 
JtaUca,) IS veryabundwt in iWy; and 
when numbers are seen glittering like stars 
flitttng about at night thorough the woods 
and groves, the effect is said to be extremely 
beautiful. To return, however, to our 
island, we may observe UAt the glow¬ 
worm is not the only luminous insect which 
bSspangles the dewy lawn: a very common 
species of centipede, {OewMw electricm^ 
whielt resides under dofis of earth duriiig 
die day, and crawls fiitlh at night, possesses 
this luminous property* ^Xt is abundant in 
gardens, at least m tnC'ne^bouihood of 
Loudon, and the aouilieni counties, and 
dsmiDt fidl to have bedi observed during 
dark, mooiilesrn'ighUC growing vTith paiSi* 
pharesoefit r&dSaace aut^ the garden 
and the gtais-plats. ibi allied spddto, die 
Gio]g>kik» pno^horimtf is a nhfive df 

•EUropey however, cafinot vie with tbs 
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hotter regions of the gIoi)e in the brilliancy of night, "now morionless and dark, dnd- 
of its luminous insects; it is in the regions ing search,”—**]and aiwn stamng the sky” 
of the humming-bird, that winged gem like^a shower of fire. _ Most nave heard 
whose lustre seems borrowed from a tropic of the fire-fly of St. Domingo and Ae West 
sun, tlat we are to seek for the insect lamps India islands. The fire-fly is an insect of 

W 

Fire-Fly, (Elatcr A'oetilueut,) fiom rature; r.i.turat She, Colour—Ciiestsut Brown. 

(he beetle tribe, {Elater noclilucut,) about before us, more than two inches and a 
an inch in length, and one-third in breadth; half in length, with a hollow transparent 
“ it gives out its principal light from two projection of the head, seven lines in 
transparent eye-like tubercles, placed upon length, (some individuals are larger in 
the thorax (chest;) but tliere are also two bom respects,) which is the organ wheno 
luminous patches concealed under the has been said to issue the lamp-like flame. 
ira, (horny wing-cases,) which are not vi- Madame Merion,” says Kirby, “ informs 
sible except when the insect is flying, at us that the first discovery which she made 
which time it appears adorned with four of this property caused her no small alarm, 
brilliant gems of the most beautiful golden The Indians had brought her several of 
blue lustre; in fact, the whole body is full tliese insects, which by day-light exhibited 
of light, which shines out between the ab- no extraordinary appearance, and she en- 
dominal segments when stretched. W'e are closed ritem in a box until she should have 
told that the original natives (a race whose an opportunity of drawing them, placing it- 
memory even is passing away) were for- upon a table in her lodging-room. In the 
merly accustomed to employ " these living middle of riie night tlie confined insects 
lamps, which they called Cucuij, instead of made such a noise as to awake her, and 
candles, in their evening household occu- she opened the box, the inside of which, to 
pations. In travelling at night they used her great astonishment, appeared all in a 
to tie one to each greu toe, and in fishing blaze: and, in her fright, letting it fall, she 
and hunting required no other flambeau.” was not less surprised to see each of the 
Besides tliis, they were sought for and en- insects apparently on fire. She soon, how- 
coiuaged in houses, and especially sleep- ever, divined the cause of this unexpected 
ing-rooms, as extirpators of gnats, which phenomenon,, and re-inclosed her brilliant 
oonstitute a great part of their food. (See guests in their place of confinement. She 
Decades of Uie-New World, by P. Martire, adds, th^ the light of one of these Eu/goreg 
quoted in Southey’s Modoc.) The fire-fly is suffici^tly bright to read a newspaper 
^ is common in the inter-tropical regions of by: and tliough the tale of her drawing 
^ the American continent, as well as the West one of these insects by its own light, is 
Indies. In addition to the.S. noc^/uci», the without foundation, she doubtless might 
E, ignitus, and several otlier allied sp^ies, have done so had she chosen.” 
are also luminous. But of ah luminous The Vulgora latemaria is said to be not 
insects, by far the^ most transcendent (if the only blazing lamp of the genus; Chirnt 
riie accounts of writers are to be at ml produces one, little its inferior, thw E. eon- 
(sredited) are some of the Heni^ferous delaria, provided vrith a slender lecurved 
^er, and of the genus Fulgora. Of these hollow projection from the head, in which 
the lantern fly of South America (pl^goAs resides the luminous ^inatt» j and India 
iioAenmna) u smd to be pr^emineiot. (stf Donoyan’s Insects,nf India) produces 
This, beauriful insect, of whidi we give a ahl^er, the F, pyrrhiiifhs/niBhiitf baidng a 
sket^ from nature, (see page 145,) is^ a^ aii[^ler snout than F, iatemariot of a deep 
cording to the nteMurement of the specimen purple hue, vrith a transpareiri rip of intense 
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scarlet; and as these tints will be imparted 
to the transmitted light, the effect produced 
must, of course, to most splendid and 
striking. 

It'must, however, be confessed, notwith¬ 
standing Madame Merion's tale, which sa¬ 
vours no little of the romantic, that the 
luminous power of the Fnigorts is very 
hypothetical. In shrillness of voice, and in 
many of their habits, diey resemble the tree 
crickets; but late observers,who have closely 
investigated the natural history of these in¬ 
sects, and of the lantern fly of South Ame¬ 
rica, in particular, deny that any luminous 
property is situated either in the hollow 
lantern of the head, or in any other part of 
the body; and affirm that the received 
account is altogether fabulous. Sieber, a 
practised entomologist, who took numbers 
of Fulgone during his stay in the Brazils, 
(where he TOntinued for several years,) treats 
tire whole as a ridiculous fable; in which 
statement he is borne out by observers, 
whose testimony we have personally heard, 
and who assert that the Indians r^rd the 
tale as originating in the mistake of the 
white men, who, seeing the fire-fly {Elatcr 
noctihicus) glancing about like a meteor, 
have in some unaccountable manner attri¬ 
buted its luminosity to the Fulgora, per¬ 
haps because they could conceive no other 
use for the hollow projection from its head, 
than that of a lantern. The true nature of 
the luminous property of insects is not yet 
fully understood; neither is the use of this 
singular provision very satisfactorily made 
out. In the glow-worm it has been con¬ 
jectured to be a beacon-light to its mate, 
but this is not a sufficient explanation as it 
respects other luminous insects, where both 
sexes are alike lamp-lit. How great a part 
of our Creator’s ways in nature are past 
finding out! and can we then wonder if 
mysteries which bewilder us amidst the 
mazes of speculation, occur in the revelation 
of grace ? / M. 

- * - 

CHEMISTRY.—No. VII. 

SELENIUM, CHLORINE, IODINE, BROMINE, 
BORON, FLUORINE, SILICON. 

Berzelius, a native of Sweden, and an 
eminent chemist, discovered, when examin¬ 
ing the products of a copper mine, a new 
suTOtance, in combination with sulphur 
and copper, to which he gave the name of 
lelenium. This substance is of a groy 
colour, and in some respects resemblesJhe 
metals; it is sbghtiy transparent, is inso¬ 
luble, in water, and possesses] a metallic 
lustre, and,on this account some oliemists 


have biassed it with the metals. It is, how¬ 
ever, more closely allied to sulphur and 
phosphorus, in its general properties. It 
combines , with sulphur, chlorine, and car¬ 
bon, and it may to easily distinguished 
from all other substances by its peculiar 
odour, which greatly resembles that of the 
horse-radish. 

Chlorine maybe distinguished by its 
yellowish green colour, and % its power of 
destroying all vegetable colours. It may 
be obtained from marine plants, and was 
formerly considered an acid, being called 
oxvmuriatic acid, but experiment has proved 
that oxygen is not an element in its com¬ 
position. Chlorine exist^iffier as a gas, or 
in combinatioq with water'; it occasions 
suffocation when inspired by animals; is a 
supporter of combustion, and is of gflat 
importance to many manu&cturers, parti¬ 
cularly the bleacher. When united with 
hydrogen, it forms muriatic acid, one of 
the most useful of all the compounds, of 
which it is a constituent part. 

Iodine may be obtained from kelp, or 
the ashes of sea-weed, and is a substance that 
bears a near resemb^ce, in many respects, 
to chlorine. As a gas, it is distinguished by 
its violet colour. In its pure state it is 
poisonous, and, like chlorine, destroys all 
vegetable colours. 

Bromine, also, has a close resemblance 
to chlorine; but as it is of no value, either 
in the arts or as a medical agent, it will be 
unnecessary tliat we should describe its 
properfies. — 

Boron is the base of an article of com¬ 
merce called borax, frequently employed 
by manufacturers aud physicians. Boron 
is a dark, opaque, olive-coloured powder, 
and incapable of fusion. When united 
with oxygen, it forms boiacic acid, which, 
combined with soda, forms borax. 

Many of our readers are probably ac¬ 
quainted with the substance commonly 
called Derbyshire spar, of WRich many or¬ 
namental and useful things are made. 
It has been usually called, by chemists, 
fluate of lime, but recent experiments hare 
proved that it is a fluate of calcium. Tfce 
base of this compound is a simple sub¬ 
stance, designated fluorine. It is of a choco¬ 
late colour, a supporter of combustion, and 
a destroyer of animal life. It cannot be 
presented in a separate form, and is con^ 
quently only known in its combinationr with 
^er bodies. 

*There is one other simple substance that 
remains to be noticed under the present 
he^, called silic<»i; it is tHjt basis of ffint, 
qvartz, and many other compounds. When 
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con^il^ with oj^gen, it forms silica, an, 
pf great imp^iu^e ip the prts, of 
Which we shall give a full desertion wh^! 
we apeak of that class of bo^es tp wh^ it 
beltmgs. 

THE HISTOET -OF BOTAKT. 

It is only within the few last years, thaU 
Botany, considered scientifically, and as a 
branch of Natural History, has attained to 
that degree of perfection and beauty whiqtr 
it may now be said to possess. Frior to 
the time of Xinnb, the great Swedish na¬ 
turalist, it could bf^dly w considered Ls a 
science, inasmuch as it possessed few of 
the requisite qukiities, and those only in a 
slight degree. The ancient Greeks and 
Elmans, as well as the early Britons, were, 
indeed, acquainted with the names and 
qualities of many plants and vegetable pro¬ 
ductions ; they knew the difference between 
a tree, a shrub, and a herb, distinctions 
which have prevailed in every nation; but 
they were in want of a r^^lar classifica¬ 
tion, which would equally extend to, and 
embrace all, and by which they might 
dily distinguish particular genera and spe¬ 
cies (to use modem terms.) Amongst them, 
plants were generally considered either in 
a medicinal or domestic point of view; 
this of necessity very much confined their 
ideas, for, restrained within such limits, they 
could only extend to a part, and that a very 
small part of the vegetable kingdom. The 
syste’5’. itself, therefore, (if system lit cap. be 
called,) was a’ very im^rfect one, and re- 
'quired the alteration wluch a far more com¬ 
prehensive ac(|uaintance with nature could 
afford. Perceiving tiiis necessity, tiic an¬ 
cient philosophers, and particularly Aris¬ 
totle, applied tliemselves to the task; he was 
the first who wrote a complete system of Na¬ 
tural History: but of all the branches which 
he treated of, he paid least attention to the 
vegetable anSngement, his studies being 
chiefly directed to the animal kingdom, or 
what is now called zoology. After him, 
Theophrastus, his pupil, and finally, suc¬ 
cessor in his school, studied the science, 
iind wrote a work, about the ye^r 330, b. c., 
in which he gives q descimtion of upwards 
of five hundi^ plants. The Romans also, 
abput the year 73, b. c., soon after the 
.Mithiidatic war, engaged in fhe study; and 
,C^to and Varro wrote on it; they did not, 
however, bestow a special and unuvided in¬ 
tention upon the subject. • 

In the first century of the Christian era, 
this science hupn to languish, and remained 
;^lmost fingotten, except by Apuleius apd 


one or two others, till about the sisteentli 
century, when it was Imught into 
notice by one Bninfels, a Cenoan. Once 
revived, it continued advancing ^040311^ 
wdth little intermission, till &e ' time of 
Linnb, who began to write about the yei^ 
1736, and continued to prosecute the study 
witii the most deternuned perseverance^ 
till about 1776. His famous work, “ Sya* 
tema Plantarum," and another, “ Genera 
Plantarum,” went through many editions 
after his death, and were finally translated 
into English. The first clearly demon¬ 
strated the sexual nature of plams, on 
which *he founded that system h ich has 
received his name, and which is, with va¬ 
rious alterations, almost universally re¬ 
ceived in the present day. He also ma¬ 
terially improved botanical terminology 
in general, which is universally acknow¬ 
ledged the most difficult part of the study, 
on which, in a measure, depends the prac¬ 
tical application of the whole system. After 
him, John Thedwig, Professor of Botany 
at Leipzig, appeared, who arranged the 
mosses, lichens, ferns, &c., consisting of 
the lower, though in many cases more beau¬ 
tiful orders of vegetable life, which had 
been left almost untouched by Linnb. 
discovered the fructification and sexual 
organs of the mosses, in which his prede¬ 
cessor (Linnb) had erred ; and completely 
formed the whole of our present class, 
cryptogamia. 

About this 'time a new era in botanical 
science arose, in the discovery, or rather, 
application of tiie natural system ; classing 
plants, not according to the number or situ- 
tion of their stamens and pistils, but accord¬ 
ing to their natural affinities. This was 
first carried into effect in 1759, by Bernard 
de Jussieu, who arranged in this manner all 
the plants in the botanical garden of Tri¬ 
anon, near Paris; and in 1789, his nephew 
Antoine Laurent de Jussieu published his 
“ Genera Plantarum Secunaum Ordin^ 
NaturalesE^sposita.” Since this publica¬ 
tion, many improvements have been made 
in the system, especially within the few 
last years, by Robert Brown, Decandolle, 
Professor Lindley, and many others. We 
have now given our readers a brief outline 
of the histoiy of botany, from ancient time 
to the present date; mentioning a few who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
science, either by their discoveries or im¬ 
provements ; stilj, how;^ver, we cannot pa^ 
unnotje^ that great friend fmd pstiroin 
orabptanic^ study, Sir J. £. Smith, whose 
a4|iduous and persevering labours have 
never, perhaps, been excelled^ and but 
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seldom and whoae lum^ »nU 

ever lemain deax to the love» of the gceen 
fields and .hedge-rotv;!!, Uie beauties of 
vrhich be has ^ abljr and cdearly dis> 
played* C. A. 

r,. ♦ g J ' Ji 'i 

THE JOTFUl PROSPECT IN THE MIDST 
OP CONFLICT. 

Jescs Christ helps and detiirera his 
people in conflict bv the nearer pros¬ 
pect of the rest of neavmi. How often 
have generals animated their soldios 
with the hope of soon seeing Jbeir 
peaceful homes, their fathers, brothers, 
sisters, friends, all anxiously waiting to 
congratulate them on their victory. 
Think, O tried believers, of your eternal 
home, to which Jesus, your Captain, 
will soon conduct your souls, and in due 
time your bodies also. You hare a Fa¬ 
ther there, the most gentle, gracious, and 
affectionate, that ever bore that name of 
love. You have brothers there and sis- 
tors also, even all that ever lived who, 
through grace, repented of sin, believed 
in Christ, and fought the good flght. 
You have friends there, w'hom you have 
never seen in the flesh, but who long to 
see you with them in that pleasant land. 
And there, they are all so loving, so 
pure, so gentle, and so gracious; they 
are all of such kindred minds and con¬ 
genial spirits; they will all W'elcome you 
so gladly, telling you their gracious his¬ 
tory, and listening to yours, and adoring 
with you your common Saviour; that 
the very thought of that happy meeting, 
in that land of peace, should re-animate 
the most fainting among you, to go on 
praying, believing, wrestling, w’ith holy 
perseverance, till his or her turn to enter 
into rest shall in due order come. 

And then, no more conflict 1 Ye an¬ 
gels, M’rite that upon the jasper walls! 
Spirits of the just made perfec^haunt 
tbjyt with your golden harps V^Ye that 
are to wear gparments made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, and to carry palm- 
branches in your hand, anticipate that 
song now. There shall be no more con¬ 
flict ! There is no vrar in heaven now I 
Flesh and blood, in their present state, 
shall not^eader there] No law in the 
members shall militate against the law of 
the mind there! No evil world, no 
crafty tempter there4 Blessed, my br^ 
thren, whatever our selfish, 4gnorw|^ 
minds may sometimes objeo^ thiict 
“ blessed are the dead, whicn die in the 
Lord,’ ’ — Hqmbleton, 


• THE 80LA91 '8TSTEH. 

In 113, of the .first vql. of the 
Weekly viritor, th^ reader will find a re. 
pre^tation ofriie ^amriaiy system, aqcom*. 
panied with'ian interesting account of their 
sizes, motions, distances, &c. We shall 
endeavour* to show that the behest and 
most extended ideas we can ever form of 
these subjects, more especially as rentes to 
distances, will still fall very far short of 
the truth: that it will for ever baffle the 
human intellect to form any thing like an 
adequate conception of the immensity of 
creation, even that lunited portion oif it 
cognllable by our senses, even when aided 
by instruments. 

When we hear of bodies*like our earth 
being several millions of nules from the 
sun, we ought to endeavour to form some* 
thing like an accurate idea of the number 
denoted by the word million. It is not, 
perhaps, difficult, having the idea of a mile, 
to conceive of a 100 miles. It is not, how¬ 
ever, easy to conceive, except we have ac¬ 
tually passed over the distance, of a 1000 
miles; and it is only by a very powerful 
eflbrt of a mind accustomed* to judge of 
great distances, that 25,000 miles, the cir¬ 
cumference of our planet, can be adequately 
presented to the mind’s eye. Now it 
would take more than forty times the cir- 
ciqnference of the earth to make one mil¬ 
lion of miles 1 Or, to show this in another 
light, let a line be drawn of such a length 
that every inch shall represent a mile; then 
a miyionPmiles on this scale woultLaKqmre 
the line to he more than a mile and a half 
long ! Or, if a person were to attempt to 
count the number, an^ were to count 120 
every minute, without ceasing, it would 
take him six days, all but about five hours, 
to accomplish his task! allowing not a 
single moment's cessation from tlie com¬ 
mencement to the completion of his labour. 
Now Mercury, the nearest of the planets 
yet discovered, is thirty-seveiY millions of 
miles from the sun; while the most dis¬ 
tant, llerschel, is not less than 1803 
millions I * 

* A million soveTeignSi placed lingly in a line, 
«o as to touch one another, would reach more than 
fifteen miles in ^ngth; placed one upon the other, 
tliey would form a column neyrly a mil* in height, 
wanting only about twenty>four yards. The weight 
of such a number would be 7 tons, 16 ewts,, 3 qrs., 

I Sib*., or a full load for two wa^ni, drawn by four 
horses each. 

A million leaves of paper, of about the same 
quaUty as the reader now holds in bis band, would 
be more than one hundred yards in thickness, or if 
laidfipon the ground, would be more than half as 
high again as the monument I A million pages of 
the same size as those In this tioofc. If speead out 
singly. Dill close together, so as tu lose no space lie* 
twt'cii ihem, would occupy nearly Tj acres, orone- 
founth larger than Grosvenor-square! 
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At dui feast he bade ferewell to'his old 
friends and companions^ whom he had in- 
tited to meet the Savioar. On diis occa- 
iioD, he doubtless gave' a stateinent of the 
teasons which had induced him toabandtm 
bis "calling,” and tolteedme a disciple 
of the despised Kaeaime; and dnally re¬ 
linquished his employment. 

It would have b^ a suspicious anfl 
hazardous meeting for Matthew, if Jesus 
had not been there. But as the entertain¬ 
ment was in honour of his illustrious Mas- 
he felt no hesitation in sending his 
invitation to his former associates, for such 
wore frequently the attendants of the Sa¬ 
viour. " Tiuqlman receiveth sinners.” 

There was another reason which might 
have influenced this newly converted and 
obedient tax-gatherer, in the selection of 
bis guests. His heart was burning with 
love to Christ, and hence to the' souls of 
men. Saved himself, he wished to bring 
all to salvation. And how could he better 
show his love to his frimds, and how hope 
to benefit tliem at bis parting, more than 
by introducing them to the Redeemer? 
He hoped mid prs^ed, that as Jesus had 
" snatched him as a brand from the burn¬ 
ing,” so he would display his matchless 
grace, in saving many of hiS companions. 
Nor is it improbable, that many were saved 
at that interview. 

This conjecture is supported by'flie con¬ 
versation that arose betwixt Jesus and the 
pharisees, who, either as guests or specta- 
iO'fSj''b«d'>«xpressed surprise and disgust 
that Jesus should feast with publicans 
and sinners.” His reply vras cutting to 
the proud pharisee„ and cheering to the 
trembling publican". " 1 came*not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
What joy must have beamed in Matthew's 
Countenance, at these words of Christ. 
His prayers would now ascend-for the con¬ 
version of his guests; his hope would be 
elated to tRi^ greatest degree, that as the 
very pcfrsoiis were assembled whom he 
specially became incarnate to save, so he 
wmad bestow on them his mercy and love. 

" Nothing too bard for the Lc^Mat¬ 
thew, the publican, is saved L His prompt 
and cheerful obedience, and 1^ endeavours 
td bring others to Cfari^ are the evidences 
of his oonversiOD.' Blessed evid^cCsI 
Ms^ every reada possess them^ 


o® AmMAtcniiX,* 
VoKAiciovs beastB, says the Joumsl of* 
a Natniniisc, might ravage omr flocks ainl’ 
our herds, but could scarcely accomplish 


greater injuries than the seeming despi* 
cable creatures, weevils, wire-womiS,^ 
thripes, aphides, or those atoms which we 
deiiontiuate blighh; The feeble aphii', 
now crawling over my papor, with limbs 
exceedingly slender, seems yet endowed 
with every,requisite for a larger body^ 
joints, integumentB, circulation of fluids 
and every mechanical activity requi^ 
for its wdi-being; and yet the whole is so 
fragile as to be overturned by the pc^ of 
my breath. But smallness of bulk is no 
criterion of inferiority of power: an apple 
tree, several feet, perhaps, in its circum¬ 
ference, spreading its branches over a rood 
of latrd, sickens and dies, from the punc¬ 
ture of the apHis lanafa, a creature so 
small as to leave the distinction of joint 
and limb imperceptible to the naked eye. 

'■ —♦ . - 

RUSIOKATIOX. 

Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, au thor 
of Telemachus, when his illustrious pupil 
the Duke of Burgundy lay dead in his 
coffin, on coming into the room where 
the nobles of his court stood weeping 
around the corpse—^flxing his eyes upon 
it, broke out, at length, m terms to this 
effect; There lies my beloved Prince, 
for whom my affection was equal to the 
tefnderest parent. Nor was my affection 
lost; he loved ine in return, with thC 
ardour of a ^n. There he lies, and all my 
w'orldly happiness lies dead with him. 
But, if the turning of a straw w'ould call 
him back to life, I would not, for ten 
thousand worlds, be the turner of that 
'Straw, in opposition to the will of God.” 

— 

EATING AND DRINKING. 

By a sparingness in diet, and eating as 
much sw may m what is light and easy of 
digestiosy)^ shall, doubtless, be able to 
think more clearly, and shall gain time. 
First, by lencthening out my life. Secondly, 
I shadl need less time for digestion after 
meals. Thirdly, I shall be able to stn^ 
more dosely, without injury to my heattii. 
Fourthly, I ^all need less time for sleep. 
Fifthly, I shall more seldom be troubled 
with m liead-aefae.~PreSufeRr EdiMydK 


P ttit navlsi ss. PkiwaosttMiow. i.bAd^: 

• |k,Moli, or to KoatIUjr Pvti, eontelntiig Kyo 
Kambsci la a Covn, Si. 

W. Txaaa, Piinter, 4, Ivjr Lane, St, Paul’s, 
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The singular animal which we now pre¬ 
sent to our readers, is a native of Southern 
Africa, where in some districts it is very 
common, and from its habits has acquired 
the name of Aardv*rk, or Earth Hog. For 
a long time it was considered by naturalists 
as a species of the great South American 
ant-eater, {Myrmecophaga jubata^ of 
which we have previously givei^ figure 
and description. See Weekly jfn/or, vol. 
i. p. 137. It differs, however, essentially 
from that animal, in the possession of molar 
teeth, the structure of which is not %. little 
lingular. They are of a cylindrical form, 
perforated, longitudinally, with an infinite 
number of minute tubes, such as we ob¬ 
serve in B''piece of cane, to which they bear 
a dose resemblance. Their sur&ce is 
nearly flaf, and well adapted for the bruis¬ 
ing of the soft insects*upon which the crea¬ 
ture feeds. The nails are hoof-like, BtroR|, 
and well adapted for the purpose of excn* 
▼ating the ground. The bead is elongatec, 
the limbs am short and powerful; the hair 


is scanty, especially about the head, and 
approaches bristles in its texture, being 
coarse and stiff; the toes are four in num¬ 
ber before, and five on each posterior limb. 
The tongue is extensible, though not to so 
great a degree as in the American ant-eater. 
The food of this animal consists exclusively 
of the ants, whose dome-like }[;uildings are 
so numerous in the places adjacent to the 
Gariep river, and in other loc^ities, in the 
thinly-peopled districts of South Africa. 

Mr. Burchell, returning from the* river 
alluded to, says, “We travelled over a 
plain of bouadless extent, producing much 
grass in some places, and a few bushes of 
tarconanthus and rhigozum. . . ^ . . In¬ 
numerable ant-hills, of large ^menslons, 
interrupted the evenness of tHb surface; 
th^ were of an obtuse conical form, and 
so hard and firm as to bear the weight of a 
mal(i,*yet the wheels of a loaded wagon 
easily cot through tiiem. 

** Sometimes, however, they are found to 
r»i8t even this weight, and, in such cases, 
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are carefully avoided, to prevent arf over¬ 
turn. This hardness is, perhaps, owing 
raUier to the nature of the soil than to a 
different species of insect. The height of 
the hillocks was generally from two to 
three feet, but higher were not unfrequently 
seen. Their structure was irregularly cellu¬ 
lar, not unlike a volcanic honey-comb 
stone; or, rather, consisted of perforations,** 
or passages, opening into each other, with¬ 
out any apparently metliodical plan. Such 
is the solid and firm work of tliese little 
architects, which the aardvark spends its 
life in assaulting for the sake of the builders 
and inmates, which it devours by whole¬ 
sale. Not, however, that it completely 
demolishes the domes of compact earth; 
it suffices to make a breach, out of which 
as the terrified population emerge, they fall 
into the power of their foe. Ttie dwelling 
of the ant-eater itself is a burrow, at a 
little distance beneath the surface of the 
ground, out of which it comes fqjj^ only 
during the night; for in its habits it is com¬ 
pletely nocturnal ; hence, during tire day, 
it is seldom to be seen, but may be ob¬ 
served as the dusk approaches, creeping 
from its hole intent upon its prey." 

The talented traveller, from whom we 
have already quoted, details an instance in 
which one of his wagons had been nearly 
overturned by the sinking of one of the 
wheels in the burrow of an aardvark. This 
name he goes on to say is the colonial ap¬ 
pellation of the animal, and is justified 
437<it0^goafj'itl similarity in outward figure 
to a hog, though its habits are very dif¬ 
ferent. “ With its fore-feet, which are ad¬ 
mirably formed for tliat use, it digs a deep 
hole, wherein it lies concealed tlie whole of 
the day, never venturing out but at niglit, 
when it repairs to feed at the ant-hills, 
wliich abound in many parts of the coun¬ 
try. Scratching a hole on one side of 
them, it disturbs the little community; 
on which tliv insects, running abeut in 
confusion, are easily drawn into the ani¬ 
mal’s mouth, by the long slender tongue 
with which nature has provided it for this 
purpose. Without tusks, or any efficient 
teeth, this animal is quite defenceless, and 
depends for its safety solely ^on conceal¬ 
ment, in which it so completely succeeds, 
that no animal is so seldom seen; and 
from its poifer of burrowing, with incredible 
rapidity, away from those who endeavour 
to dig it out of its retreat, few are mire 
difficult to be obtained. Its flesh is whe^e- 
someand well-tasted." 

The general colour of the Cape ant- 
eater is a dark or blackish brown, passing 


into black on the limbs. The body is of 
an elongated lorra, tbe tail being long and 
tapering. Total length of our specimen, 
four feet six inches. 

We give a figure of the animal, sur¬ 
rounded by ants* nests, with one of the 
insects on which it feeds. M. 


THE FIXED STARS. 

We attempted to show, in a former pa¬ 
per, the great distances at which some of 
tlie planets of pur system are placed from 
the sun. Every one who is possessed of 
even a moderate acquaintance with [astro¬ 
nomy, is aware ^hat the distances of the 
fixed stars far exceed even the most remote 
of the planets yet discovered in the solar 
system. Indeed, so great is the dispropor¬ 
tion between them, tliat the distance of 
Ilerschel, contrasted with tlie distance of 
the nearest of the fixed stars, sinks almost 
into absolute insignificance. They are con¬ 
sidered by all modern astronomers as suns, 
shining by their own native light, and most 
probably the centres of otiicr systems. The 
nearest of the fixed stars yet observed^ is 
supposed, on good grounds, to be not less 
■ than 41,040,000,000,000 (or forty-one 
billions) of miles distant. The reader may 
perhaps be ready to ask how tliis can be 
ascertained; we answer, Dy means of their 
annual parallax, which we will endeavour 
to_expkin. 

As the earth revolves round die sun, at 
the distance of 95,000,000 miles, its orbit 
(which differs but little, comparatively, 
from a circle) niust be 190,000,000 miles 
in diameter; consequently, whatever part of 
her orbit the earth may occupy at any given 
time, she will, in half a revolution, answer¬ 
ing to half a year, be 190,000,000 miles 
distant from the spot she occupied before. 
This, it is natural to suppose, causes 
the fixed stars to be viewed at different 
angles tc^# plane of the earth’s orbit, at 
different times of die year: this angle is 
called the parallax, and as whatever changes 
of position a star may make, will all be 
gone dirough in the course of a year, diis is 
called their annual parallax. It necessarily 
follows that the greater the distance of any 
star, the less will be its annuaL puallax. 
Modern astronomers, amongst whom Dr. 
Bradley may be mentioned. We endea¬ 
voured to ascertain what tliis parallax might 
amount to. The s&r y in Draco was 
sleeted tor diis purpoM, a^ from its being 
sfuated near the zenith, it was the less 
liable to error arising from refraction. A 
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series of most careful and accurate observa¬ 
tions were made upon this star, and the re* 
suit was, that Dr. Bradley did not think 
the parallax to amount to a second; and 
the exceedingly numerous and careful ob¬ 
servations made by astronomers since his 
time, corroborate his opinion. It is difficult 
to ascertain correctly so small a quantity as 
the fraction of a second, and hardly perhaps 
will the observations of any two persons 
exactly correspond. By comparing to¬ 
gether numerous observations, the differ¬ 
ence between one observer and another is 
greatly neutralized; and, if they are very 
numerous, it may almost be made to disap¬ 
pear altogether. Let us, however, take it 
lor granted, in order to arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion to which it will conduct us, that a star 
has one second parallax. Then it can be 
proved by tlie most rigid demonstration that 
such a star cannot be less distant than 
41,040,000,000,000, or forty-one billions 
and forty thousand millions of miles 1 The 
following figure will show how this may 
be proved. _ • 



Let ABC represent an equilateral tri¬ 
angle, and upon the same baiK ax, draw 
the triangle a n c, making the side c n dou¬ 
ble the length of c b, by continuing the 
line c D to D. Then whatever may 1^ the 
width of the angle at b, the angle at n will 
exactly equal one half of the angle at b. If 
the triangle a b c be equilateral, then the 
angle at b will be ^ixty degrees, and the 
angle at n thirty dq;rees. In li|||e manivr, 
if we draw another trigngle a e c upon ^e 
same base a c by continuing the line c- n 
to E, and making c e just double the length 


of c r)*, then the angle at e will be just one 
half of the angle at n, or fifteen degrees. 
Now it is easy to find out by calculation, 
how many times the length of the base a c 
of the triangle must be repeated, in order 
to make an angle of one second at its'apex. 
As sixty seconds make one minute, and 
sixty minutes one degree, we have only to 
take the cube of sixty, which'is 216,000: 
the number of times the base of an equjg 
lateral triangle must be repeated to form an 
angle of one second at its apex. If we 
conceive the circle in the preceding figure 
to denote the earth’s orbit, and a c, the 
batA of the triangle, its diameter, then it is 
plain that we have only to multiply a c, the 
diameter of the earth’s orbiT, or 190,000,000 
miles, by 216,0*00, to find the distance of a 
star whose parallax is one second. This 
will amount to 41,040,000,000,000 of 
miles 1 as we stated before. A distance so 
great that even- light itself, travelling as it 
does aL^the rate of twelve million miles a 
minute^Vould not traverse in less time than 
six years and a half! Indeed, it has been 
thought by some astronomers, that some of 
the fixed stars are so distant that their light 
has not reached us yet, supposing 6000 
years to have elapsed since they were cre¬ 
ated. All the researches of astronomers 
since Dr. Bradley’s time, have tended to 
corroborate his opinion; and there is but 
little doubt that the allowance of even one 
second parallax to any of the fixed stars, is 
greater than the truth, and that consequently 
theif absolute distance must 
greater than we have stated. 

IIow astonishing, how overwhelmiqg are 
numbers and distances like these 1 The 
human mind is not Vormed to grasp them, 
and hardly, perhaps, can any finite intellects 
conceive them. All the seconds of time 
that have elapsed since the creation of the 
world until now, would not exceed the 
fifth part of one billion! Surely it becomes 
us to exclaim with the psalnritt, “ When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast oidained. Lord, what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him ?” , £. 

- - ♦— 

BOTANY. Ko.V, 

BANUNCCEACEJE. 

This order embraces the various species 
of* ranunculus, or crow-foot, hellebore, co- 
litfnbine, larkspur, clematis, and several 
other field and ga^en flowers, which are 
pretty generally known to all cla^s of* 
re|ulers. The leading characters which axe 
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coflQtnon to all the members of this‘order, 
ctmsist in the presence of a calyx,^ or 
outer 'cup, composed of several distinct 
leaves, and a corolla of several petals, 
which may each of them be separated with¬ 
out disturbing the rest. Another charac¬ 
teristic of still more importance than the 
last-mentioned, is founded in the number 
and situation of the stamens. These are* 
always more than twenty in number, and 
ue seated upon the receptacle below the 
aeed vessels. 

If the at^tive reader will take a 
flower of the common buttercup, and 
pull off the calyx leaves and petals,^ one 
% one, he will find that all the stamens 
are left behind J This is what we mean 
by saying that the stamens are seated 
upon the receptacle, intending by the re¬ 
ceptacle that point upon which the seed- 
vessels or fruit are immediately placed. 
If, for the sake of mutual comparison, he 
will in tlie next place take a ra|e, and 
follow the same proceeding, in plumting off 
the leaves of the calyx and the petals one 
by one, he will perceive that veiy few, if 
any, of the stamens tire lefi behind. For, 
in this last instance, they are seated upon 
the calyx, and consequently were removed 
with it. 

Simple as the fact elicited by this expe¬ 
riment may appear, its interpretation is of 
the highest importance, for the stamens, by 
remaining after the calyx is removed, indi¬ 
cate, almost without exception, that the 
pi"”* ittiirflT""""" • hut by following,, the 
calyx in its ^parture, they inform us, that 
the f{uit, when ripe, will certainly be harm¬ 
less, and not only humless, but grateful 
and friendly to man. 

This proves beyond a question, that 
however dry and uninteresting botanical 
details may sometimes be thought, they are 
not without their practical consequences. 
We cannot, therefore, sufficiently admire 
the goodnessKjf the Almighty Creator, who 
has inscribed a caution on one hand, and 
an invitation on the other, if men would 
at the pains to read and understand 
it. We have somewhere read that a per¬ 
son in Sweden, having eaten some of the 
fresh leaves of the common garden Monks¬ 
hood, became maniacal. But the surgeon 
who was called to his assistance, being 
informed thecause of the unfortunate per¬ 
son’s ravings, declared that the plant 
could not occasion them, and to convince 
the bystanders, as he thought, that th^ey 
were mistaken, he ate himself very freely 
* of the same fresh leaves, ai.d, sad to tell, 


he soon after expired, m the gr^est a^- 
nies. Now, had he b<^ acouamted with 
this poison-mark widch we nave pointed 
out, he would not have been ao rash «s to 
encminter such a tenible risk. 

From the stamens, the student should 
. next direct his attention to the seed-vessels, 
which are generally numerous, and are ga¬ 
thered into a cluster upon the little central 
pillar, as in the crow-foot, anemone, and foe 
clematis. The petals of this order, when 
present, are objects of curiosity, and will 
always repay foe trouble of a closer examin¬ 
ation. Few things, perhaps, are better known 
than the flower of the buttercup; but there 
is a piece of information about the petals 
of this fiimiliar plant, whidi will be new to 
our readers, who have not turned their 
minds to this subject. At the base of each 
petal there is a small cavity, easily seen 
when the eye is in search of it, which 
secretes a small quantity of pure honey. 
The species of the ranunculus or butter¬ 
cup, natives of this country, amount to fif¬ 
teen ; but in every one of them is this little 
honied pore, as it is called, to be found, 
and thus furnishes a ready and unerring 
character of the genus. The drop of honey 
lodged in this cavity is, in a singular 
manner, contrasted with the poisonous 
plant which produces it. IIow it magni¬ 
fies the wisdom of the contrivance, when 
we see a drop of sweetness, encompassed 
by poison of a most fatal and acrid cha¬ 
racter. For the poisonous qualities of 
these plants are not confined to one part, 
but the flowers, leaves, stem, and root, 
have been found to be equally full of the 
same pernicious juices. What an emblem 
of all earthly pleasure, without religion, is 
this little drop of honey, presented in its 
poisonous cup 1 the eye sees the honey and 
longs to obtain it, but it is so small, that it 
cannot be tasted without tasting the poison 
also. The petals in the helleWe, figured 
on p, 157, in which they consist of a minute 
tube, with^ two-lipped mouth or opening; 
in the columbine, (aquUe^ vtdgarisj 
they resemble little horns or cornets. In 
various other plants belonging to this order, 
a curious diversity is noticed in the shape 
of the petals, which diversity or singularity 
of shape is connected with, and indicative 
of another fiict'—the secretion of honey. 
It generally happens, not only among 
these, but in all plants, where any odd aq>- 
pearance is fioticra in .the confbi^tion of 
itb blossopis, that faon^ will be found in 
sope little obscure npok or comer. 

‘The first genus to which we shall call tite 
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attention c( «urieaders, is the rammealus, 
which is, as we have described, readily dis¬ 
tinguish^ finm similar plants, as the marsh 
marigold, for example, by the presence of 
die honi^ pore. All plants of this genus 
are poisonous, and the bruised leaves may 
be used in raising blisters instead of the 
S^nish fly, whidi gives the biting effect to 
blister-salve. Care should be taken in ex¬ 
amining these plants, that they do not come 
in contact with a sore or cut upon the hand, 
for they will ctftainly create an inflamma¬ 
tion in die part. Some botanists have had 
their hands inflamed by merely carrying 
them home, but this was perhaps owing to 
some peculiar state of the skin, for we have 
often handled them without any ill effects 
from it. 

As these plants are poisonous, they ought 
to be known, that we may be on our guard 
against them; we will therefore describe 
die common species by such marks as can¬ 
not fail of distinguishing them from each 
other; while the student, with a litde care 
and a pair of gloves, will And a veiy inte¬ 
resting and instructive employment in tra¬ 
cing their respective differences. 

JR. Flammula, Less Spear-wort.—Leaves 
narrow, flowers small and yellow, in boggy 
places. Hampstead Heath, plentiful. 

R.Sccleratut, Round-leaved Water- crow¬ 
foot.—Lower leaves pale shining green, 
round, like the palm of the hand, upper 
ones resembling two or three fingers laid 
together. 

R. Aquafilis, Water-crowfoot.—Flowers 
white, floating on the surface of the water, 
^aves of two sorts, one round and float¬ 
ing, the other hair-like, and under water. 
Seen almost in every pond. 

7?. Acris, Buttercups.—Leaves divided 
into many sliarp segments. I’astures and 
road sides. Our readers will be, perhaps, 
a little surprised when we tell them that 
some of those terrible sores which, upon the 
legs and feet of beggars, have excited* their 
pity, are kept in that frightful by the 
application of this plant. 

R. Rulbosus, Bulbous-rooted Crow-foot. 
—Pull up the plant, and the large bulbous 
swelling upon it will show to what species 
it belongs. 

R. Repenty Creeping Crow-foot.—Stem 
lying upen dm ground, and shooting out 
roots at its joints. 

Distinguished from the ranun¬ 
culus by the absence of the hotaied pore. 

C. Palutirity Marsh Marigold^—Easij^ 
known from dl other, plants by its laiile 
conspicuous yellow flowers, and its broad 


heart-Aaped leaves. Cemman in ail shal¬ 
low streams of water. . 

^Disdnguidied by the.five 
hom-shaped petals. 

A. Fulgerit, Columlriiw.—This name is 
derived from the Latin tom for a dove, 
and given to this plant from -a fancied re¬ 
semblance whidi the petals bear to the neck 
%nd bill at that bird. 

HelM>orut.—Tbs generic character con¬ 
sists in the eight tubular petals represented 
in the following figure of the hclleborus vi- 



ridis, or green hellebore, where b- directs 
the eye to three of them. The reader who 
has a relish for botanical pursuits, will find 
entertainment in attentively surveying these 
curiously formed organs: their tubular 
structure, like a litde sack ending in a two¬ 
lipped evening, which to a 
sembles a mouth, with the drop of honey 
lodged in their bottom : a a are the leaves 
of calyx, which in this species are green, 
whence the name. 

The green hellebore is a native of this 
country, and is found in woods. We found 
it some years ago under a bank by the road¬ 
side, whence it was conveyed, planted in a 
garden, and seemed to flourish well in its 
new situation. * 

Jff. Niger, Black hellebore or Christmas 
dose.—Common in our gardens. It is a 
native of Austria and Italy, and was first 
cultivated in this country by Gerarde, in 
1596. This appears to be the plant of an¬ 
tiquity, whicti was so famous for rroairing 
the lost wits of distracted people. It grew 
at two places, both called Anticyra, in 
Greece. Hence It was Customary, instead 
of telling a man to go to bedlam, to pro- 
poie a voyage to Antic 3 rTa, which might be 
coi^trued as only a gentle recommendation 
to travel for the ben^t of his health. The 
wisdom-restoring virtues of this weed 
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admit of an easy explanation. Thci mind 
afiects the stomach, and the stomach in its 
turn affects the mind. If the digestive or¬ 
gans are out of order, the mind is troubled. 
Now, when the stomach was burdened, the 
active properties of the hellebore afforded 
relief, and consequently removed the cause 
that had disordered the wits. • 

ClemoHt .—Several species of this genusr 
are cultivated in our gardens, where they 
are distinguished by a climbing habit, and 
a copious dirolay of white flowers. The 
clematis vitarba, or traveller’s joy, is 
a native of this country, and in autumn 
forms a conspicuous olyect in our hedges, 
by its polished green leaves, and the fine 
hackled threads which form a tail-like ap¬ 
pendage to the seed. The following cut 



represents the flower and its parts: a is 
one of the calyx leaves, c the central bundle 
of filaments, each of which terminates the 
s e^ ed, and is finally expanded into the fea- 
"tReieET, tAUKrt At the bottom is tne Seed, 
which is conveyed to a distance by the ele¬ 
gant appendage just described : b points to 
one cell of tlie anther,<which is placed upon 
the outside of the tilament, and at a dis¬ 
tance from the other cell. In many plants 
these cells are placed like a pair of tubes, 
side by side, but in the ranunculaceae they 
are distinct, and lie upon the back of the 
filament. distinction is minute, but 

important, and if the garden clematis be 
examined just before the flower opens, this 
peculiarity will be obvious. If the cle¬ 
matis be not at hand, a bud, just ready to 
bloom, of the buttercup, will furnish sta¬ 
mens to exemplify this characteristic of the 
present order, ‘ 


■■ 

THE LOVE OF HOLINESS IS THE WOOIK 
OF god’s grace ] f 

The true believer is a regenerate per¬ 
son. The apostie describes the neu 


character of a child of God when ho- 
says of himself, “ I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man.” That de¬ 
scription suits no unregenerate person. 
The law of God is so holy, spiritual, and; 
good, and so opposed to the bias of 
fallen man’s corruptions, that the natural 
man cannot look up to the heart-searching 
God, and say with sincerity and truth, 
“ 1 delight in thy law, O God, after the 
inward man.” On the contrary, be 
heartily hates that law, wishes it were 
less holy, or even that there were no law 
of God at all. Is it not so ? When in 
your ungodly state, was there not a de¬ 
sire that the law of God did not thwart 
you, that there were no account to be 
given hereafter, that you might be left to 
live as you list ? But if there w'cre no 
law, there were no God. For the law is 
the copy of God’s will; if God is, he 
must have a will; if he is holy, his will, 
and therefore his law, must be holy. 
Perhaps, you thought it not, but in fact 
you used to wish, either that there were 
no God, or that he were an unholy being. 
Oh, what an atheist’s wish in the former 
case! What a heathen’s wish in the 
latter I In either case, how full of ignor¬ 
ance, presumption, and guilt! May God, 
who knew it, forgave thee, for Christ’s 
sake, that thought of thy heart! 

This then, 1 maintain, that although 
there is in ail men a natural conscience, 
which confesses a distinction between 
good and evil ; although there is in vir¬ 
tue a majesty, which often commands 
the respect even of the vicious; yet 
there is nothing in an unregenerate 
soul, which corresponds w'ith this prin¬ 
ciple of delighting in the law of God 
after the inward man. No, brethren, 
no: the charmer may charm ever so 
wisely, but in vain; the minstrel may 
exert his utmost skill, and pour forth 
strains sweet as the melodies of heaven, 
but therajs no chord which vibrates to 
his touch when he appeals to sinners, 
dead in trespasses and sins, in praise of 
the beauty of holiness and the loveliness 
of spiritual religion. Listen, for instance^ 
to tne sweet singer of Israel, and see 
whether any carnal heart rejoices \o echo 
his sentiments: “ I will delight myself in 
thy statutes,” Psalm cxix. 16. “ Thy 
testimonies are my delight, and my coun¬ 
sellors,” Psalm cxiz.r24. *' 1 will delight 
qpyself ir. thy commandments, which I 
Wave loved,” Psalm cxix. 47. ** The law 
of thy month is better unto me then 
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thousands of gold and silver,” Psalm 
cxii. 72. ** O how love I thy law I it is 
oiy meditation all the day,” Psalm cxis. 
97. ** 1 hate vain thoughts: but thy law 
do I love,” Psalm cxix. 118? •* Thy 
word is very pure: therefore thy servant, 
loveth it,” Psalm cxix. 140. The whole, 
in fact, of the 119th Psalm will furnish an 
invaluable test for self-examination on the 
question. Am I a true believer? am I a 
child of God ? Job also speaks of his 
delight in the law of God: “ I have es¬ 
teemed the words of his mouth mure 
than tny necessary food,” Job xxiii. 12. 
la Isaiah, God himself thus characterizes 
his believing people; ** Hearken unto 
me, 3 'e that know righteousness, the peo¬ 
ple ill whose heart is my law,” Isa. li. 7. 

The truth is, in working into the heart 
a godly sorrow for sin, and a lively faith 
in Christ, as the only atonement for sin, 
and the Lord our righteousness, the Holy 
Spirit gives such a sense of the evil and 
malignity of sin, and such a perception 
of the goodness, holiness, and love of 
God, with such a constraining love to 
Christ, for having loved us even unto 
death, that henceforth a hatred of all sin, 
with a love to all holiness, springs up in 
every believing soul. And now, the light 
of holiness and tAth is found to suit the 
renewed mind, just as the light of day 
suits the natural eye. ' Now, also, mere 
lutward decency of conduct does not 
satisfy ; a partial reformation is felt to be 
insutKcient; the inward man longs after 
holiness, the hidden man of the heart de¬ 
lights itself in the law of God; the main¬ 
spring within of all that is lovely and of 
good report, is touched by a Divine 
hand. 

If there w'ere no other principle left, 
and if none of the old leaven continued 
to work, the whole man would be entirely 
sanctified ; men on earth would be a^ the 
angels in heaven; every individual be¬ 
liever w'ould be completely, wb^ he now 
is but partially, a living temple to the 
living God, filled with his glory, ever fer¬ 
vent with praise, radiant with the beauty 
of holiness.— 

—- 

OLD HUMPHREY ON EXCELLENT IDEAS. 

I Was silting at a table by myself, in 
the corner of a publi^ coffee-room, ponder¬ 
ing on the pages of a book whiem an oH 
firirad had just lent me, now and then 
taking a sip of coffee, and occasionally 


casting a glance at the flickering gas-light, 
which flared within a few feet of the table. 

There were sever^ well-dressed young 
men at the opposite end of th4‘ room, en- 
g^ed in conversation, but so deeply occu¬ 
pied vras I with my book, and my own 
speculations, that most likely not a word of 
ail they said would have distinctly reached 
^ne, had it not been for an exclamation, in 
which one of them frequently indulged. 
Scarcely five minutes elapsed without his 
crying out, “ That’s an excellent idea I ” 

After hearing this several times, 1 di¬ 
rected my eyes towards the speaker, who 
was^ily dressed, with a gold chain across 
his bosom, and a showy ring on the little 
finger of each hpnd. ” lliat’s an excellent 
idea,” said he again, just at the moment 
that 1 lifted up my head, and I then felt a 
little solicitude to catch one or two of the ' 
many “ excellent ideas,”*that were falling 
around me. 

What a poor, perishing world is this, 
whether we consider it as an abiding place, 
or with respect to the fulfilment of those 
hopes which are continually rising in our 
restless hearts! Every day presents us 
with proofs that tliis is not “our rest,” 
and every hour brings forth enough to con¬ 
vince us that our eartiily hopes, like bub¬ 
bles on the running stream, only glitter one 
moment to burst into empty nothingness 
on the next. How often are we expecting 
much from sources that yield but little I 

There may, or may not be wisdom in 
thuscindtilging in a passing rej£griA>*srvt 
relating a common-place occurrence, but it 
is a habit of mine, and Old Humphrey 
cannot see, hear, rea.d, write, or converse, 
without now and then throwing in a pass¬ 
ing reflection. 

Well, as I said, I was on the look out 
for “ excellent ideas.” These are not, 
certainly, very often to be met with, 
and you may as well expect to see pine¬ 
apples on blackbeny bushesf as to hear 
excellent ideas ” from the thoughtless and 
the vain; but the old proverb says, “ It 
never rains but it poursand however 
scarce “ excellent ideas” may be in ge¬ 
neral, yet if ^ might judge by the exclama¬ 
tions that reached me, I jvas in a fair way 
of falling in with a profusion of them. 

Though I appeared' to pore over my 
book, my ears were wide’ open to what was 
going on at the other end of the room. 

The conversaUon was on the subject of 
cig%rs, and one of the party thought it 
would be no bad thing to take one to 
church with him the next time he went 
the^e. 
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That's tu excellent idea/* excWmed 
the one in the gold chain. 

The excellency of tliis idea did not at all 
strike me; on the contr^, it seemed to 
me to be thoughtless, silly, and pro&ne. 
J, however, still kept my ears open. 

*< Tom,” said one of them soon after, 
“ what do you think ? in passing by the 
blind Scotchman at the Begent's-park, I 
dropped a pebble stone into his hat: 
* Thank you,’ said the old fellow, who 
thought he had got a capital catch.” 

** An excellent idea I” again cried out 
the one with gold chains. 

The excellency of this idea was quke as 
indistinct to me as the former one. 1 
thought both fne idea and the act were 
mean, wanton, and cruel; but the conversa¬ 
tion changed. 

How did you manage, Ned, with your 
watch asked one. 

“ O,” replied he who was addressed, 

I persuaded the watchmaker that it had 
a gold key to it when 1 left it with him, a 
keepsake d\at 1 would not liave parted with 
for double its value; and so he was glad 
enough to get off without charging me any 
thing for tte new spring.” 

An excellent idea I” once more ex¬ 
claimed the ornamented admirer of tliis 
fraudulent ingenuity. 

Now, excellent as this was pronounced 
to be, it was nothing less than impudence, 
deceit, and dishonesty. 

Well,” thinks I, “ if Old Humphrey 
Jmg. nnt^ad Quite enough ‘ excellent ^eas’ 
for one da^^i’s a pity;” so drinking up the 
last drop that was left at the bottom of ,my 
coffee-cup, -I closed my book, and walked 
away, musing on the weakness, the folly, tlie 
heartlessness, and immorality of the world. 

When a man picks up stones in good 
earnest, to throw at his neighbour’s win¬ 
dows, he may very soon break a great many 
panes; and, in like manner, wh^n he sets 
about findixg fault with those around him, 
he is never long at a loss for something to 
find fault with. I soon made out a long 
, catalogue, not of “ideas” only, but. of 
plans and undertakings, whicli, though con¬ 
sidered “ excellent ” by thousands of peo¬ 
ple, are weak, worthless, and wicked. It 
was truly astoni&liing how clearly I saw 
the errors of others, how sagely I reflected 
on the matter, and how eloquently 1 re¬ 
proved the follies and frailties of mankind. 

At last it occurred to me that it mightaiot 
be amiss, after going abroad so mudr,tocpme 
a little nearer home; for perhaps I m^ht 
find in my own head and heart some “ ex¬ 
cellent ideas,’/ and adi^irable undertakings, 


not a whit more valuable than those of my 
neighbours. i 

What an ignorant, vain, presumptuous^ 
and incoAsistent being is man I How much 
he know of others, how little of himself 1 
How quick is he to condemn the faults of 
his fellow-sinners, and how slow to amend 
his own ! I had worked myself up to a 
pitch of virtuous indignation; I had ar¬ 
raigned others of manifold misdemeanors, 
and performed the offices of jury and judge 
to my own satisfiiction, disposing of every 
case as 1 thought proper. You may be sure 
that I felt a little high-minded; but when I 
brought up Old Humphrey himself to the 
to, I was soon humbled, even to the 
dust. 

“ It’s bad enough,” said I, when the 
young act a foolish part, thinking that ‘ ex¬ 
cellent’ which is unworthy, and pursuing 
folly instead of wisdom: but what excuse 
has he whose hairs are grey, who has had 
the experience of a lengthened life to assist 
him, and who has long taken upon him to 
instruct others in the way they should go ? 
What excuse has such an one as Old Hum¬ 
phrey to offer, when die light, hollow, frothy 
things of time, are estimated by him as 
* very excellent,' and pursued with more 
ardour than the things of eternity 

Of all ploughing aad harrowing, the 
ploughing and harrowing of our own hearts 
is the hardest work, and I think 1 may add 
the most productive of good. I fell deter¬ 
mined to give myself no quarter. I had 
been fierce as a lion in my attack, but was 
tame as a Iamb when obliged to defend 
myself; and after half an hour’s rigid exa¬ 
mination of my own heart, you might have 
trodden on the toes of Old Humphrey with¬ 
out his reproaching you; so much was he 
humbled in his own estimation. 

It may be that you also have been plum¬ 
ing yourself on some “excellent ideas,” 
which will no more bear the test of ciirls- 
tian consideration than some of mine. If it 
be so, at least, to avoid bitterness, and 
to mani^ a forbearing spirit towards an 
oflending brother. If we have both erred, 
let us botli try to amend together; for 
liowever “excellent” our “ideas” may be, 
one practical illustration of tlie Christian 
principle of forbearance and charity will be 
worth them all. 


JOHN DAVIS, S6, PaternoBtex Bow, London. 
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TilE ISANANA. 


The Banana, is the MU»a SajneiUium of 
Linnaeus, who converted the Egyptian 
name maus into the more classical form of 
musa; intending, perhaps, at the same time, 
to commemorate Antonius Musa, the phy¬ 
sician of Augustus. It grows plentifully 
in all the warmer climates, and flou¬ 
rishes prodifpously wherever it meets with 
a lich and crumbling soil. The name of 
plantain tree, which iibears in some places, 
is from the Spanish platano, which ii 
itself derived from planta, the latin term 
for an offset, in allusion to the young 

VOL. III. • 


shoots which spring in great plenty' fW»ni 
the root, to succeed their MOrt^ived puent. 
The rapidity with which this tree wanes 
from a tendn plant to a magnificent tree, 
is one of the most remarlcable features of 
its history. Within the brief span of two 
years, it has commenced its existence as a 
bud, spread forth its loffy and imposing 
folAge, borne a massy cluster of fruit, and 
exhibited all the symptoms of decay and im¬ 
mediate dissolution. But the shortness of 
its existence is amply made up by the 
number of its ofi&prmg; its stay is short 
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indeed, but the young trees which hasten 
to supply the place of their forerunner, 
leave us no reason to complain. 

The banana alTords a pleasifig and af¬ 
fecting instance of that system of compen¬ 
sation which pervades all the orders of 
creation. The same kind hand that has 
withheld one advantage, bestows another to 
fill up its room, that in the end there ma^ 
be no lack. 

The tree under consideration dieS after a 
short period of utility, but it dies onlv to 
make way for others to spring up, whicn in 
the following year will do as much for the 
eater as if the space and productiveness of 
the old tree had been continued. In the 
mountains they'often grow wild, as loving 
a black and mouldering soil, which is 
there furnished by the moisture and de¬ 
cayed vegetables. But if you want a 
plantation of bananas, where they are 
found, you have only to raise a fence by 
laying stones together, as represented in 
the sketch at the top of this paper, fill the 
area with loose soil of rotten vegetables, 
plant a few offsets removed with their at¬ 
tendant roots, and all is done. Year after | 
year you may look for crops of bananas, 
without troubling yourself to clear the 
ground, or dress it with manure; for the 
old trees by heat and moisture are soon de¬ 
composed, and thus furnish a pabulum for 
their successors. We need tiot inform the 
intelligent reader, that wherever vegetables 
are cultivated or made to grow on a variety 
«.**£-soiLa,^tiiere are also a great variety of 
kinds, tlie* ’potatoes will furnish an easy 

exemplification; for tliey are raised upon 
sjUs differing widely in quality ; we have 
therefore many sorts of potatoes. In like 
manner, the banana vegetates on soils and 
in situations of great dissimilarity: we 
find, therefore, a numerous assortment of 
fruit, differing in size, from a foot in length 
to an inch and a half. Their qualities are 
no less vaaned ; some cannot be eaten 
till they have been boiled; others possess 
the most delicious flavour, in the fullest 
state of ripeness. There is a sort of “ kind 
deceit" in the banana ; the stomach, in hot 
climates, is apt after fatigue to loathe 
food, but the ripe fruit of the banana is wel¬ 
comed ; for the wbaried person being enticed 
by the name of fruit, eats, and presently 
finds bj experience, Aat it was not only to 
please the palate that he had eaten, but to 
replenish tne exhausted powers of nature. 
We can speak from observation, and dan 
betr witness, without exaggeration, 'Jiat 
there is no other fruit which is at once so 
grateful and nutritive as that of the banana. 


The fruit is of an oblong ibree-comered 
shape, and is arranged in a thick cluster 
upon the lower part of the fruit-stalk, u 
is represented in the sketch. The skin 
is tough and leathery, and finally turns 
to a bright yellow. The pulp is of an 
orange colour, with scarcely any traces of 
a seed. On the fruit-stalk the attentive 
reader discovers a bare space with a few 
scales, once occupied by the barren flowers, 
which fall off before tlie fruit ripens. These 
flowers contain a qdintity of honey, and 
for that reason are attended by the hum¬ 
ming-birds, who are said to live chiefly 
upon the nectareous juices of flowers. 

While the writer was at lUo Janeiro, the 
stomachs of several of these little birds 
were opened, and found not only to con¬ 
tain the honey which they had thence ob¬ 
tained, but the insects which feed upon it. 
For the latter are often entangled in that 
sweetness which had allured them, and in 
this way become the easy prey of the hum¬ 
ming-birds. These feathered beauties not 
only feed upon honey, but the honey- 
suckers also. 

The leaves of this tree are remarkable 
for the beauty of their veins, which run 
parallel to each other, and so form a series 
of delicate lines from one end to the other. 
At these, however, the leaf soon rends 
asunder, and gives the spectator the first 
notice of the coming fall. These leaves are 
applied to a singular purpose by the na¬ 
tives of the South Sea Islands, and are 
made to fulfil an office, which no stranger 
would ever think of guessing. For who 
would imagine that to dress a joint or a 
fowl after the best possible method, was to 
wrap it up in-green leaves I Yet this is the 
approved practice, and has the double 
effect of preventing the respective evils of 
roasting and boiling; namely, the loss of 
nutriment in one instance, and the harden¬ 
ing of the fibre in the other. They impart 
no taste to mar its flavour, defend it from 
being burnt, and check the egress of its 
juices. Tt seems not, in the nature of 
things, possible to invent an apparatus that 
should answer the purpose more com¬ 
pletely than a heated oven, which is merely 
a hole in the earth, a few large stones, and 
an envelope or dressing of btmana leaves. 

- - - 

THE BENEVOtEMT SVNDAY-SCHOLAB. 

A CLEBGYHAN from One of our Western 
States, says the “ New York Observer,” a 
few weeks since, visited the town of H., 
New Hampshire. On the sabbath, he re¬ 
presented to the congregation the wants of 
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a feeble cbureh, in the place where he re¬ 
sided, who were then struggling to build a 
house of worship. A son of the clei^yman 
of II., a lad of twelve, and a sabbath-scho¬ 
lar, listened to the account with deep in¬ 
terest. After worship, he applied to his 
father for a few halfpence, which he wished 
to contribute to aid the feeble church. Ilut 
the father, to his regret, was compelled to 
deny him, as he had just emptied his own 
purse for some benevolent object. The 
next day was the fourth of July. There 
was to be a splendid celebration near, and 
the boy had received promise of this as a 
holiday. In the evening, the fatlicr sent 
him a short distance on an errand. On 
his way, he met with a farmer, to whom'* 
he offered his services for a moderate 
compensation. The farmer, being pressed 
in business, hired him; and the boy la¬ 
boured faithfully all day, sacrificing the 
pleasures of his anticipated festivity for 
one shilling, which he joyfully contributed 

to aid the above-mentioned church. 

« 

CHEMISTIIY. No. VlII,* 

EAll'lllS.—NO. 1. 

When we attempt to calculate the num¬ 
ber of substances that belong to the mineral 
kingdom, it appears almost impo-ssible that 
we should obtain any distinct or certain in¬ 
formation concerning them. The diversihed 
afipeaiances of the v,irious rocks, gems, 
ores, and metals, almost prevent us from 
attempting their classification. Certain dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics have, however, 
been discovered, by the investigation of 
their several properties; and the different 
mineral substances may, though so numer¬ 
ous, be arranged under distinct classes, 
each of which has some plain marks of 
distinction. 

The particular class of substances which 
we now proceed to notice, is known by the 
name of Earths. “ To a cursory observer, 
the earths appear infinitely diversified ; so 
much so that he would probably tliink 
the different kinds innumerable. “However, 
notwithstanding the various appearances of 
ihe earths under our feet, of that of the 
furrows of the field, and of the mountainous 
parts of the world, whose diversified strata 
present to our view substances of every 
texture, and of every shade, tlie whole is 
composed of only nine primitive earths; 
and as three of these occur but very seldom, 
the variety which is produced by the other 

• When speaking of l^e formation of hydrogen, 
in page 108 , it was not distinctly state^ that iron 
filings must be added to the dilute sulphuric acid, in 
order to obtain the gas. It is the iron which de¬ 
composes the water, and taking possession of tlie 
oxygen, liberates the hydrogen. 


six bdbomes the more remarkable. This 
may be fairly adduced as one instance of 
the infinite skill of the Deity, as it besj^ks 
an Artist, master of his work, acquainted 
with his materials. To give a' still greater 
variety to the works of nature, these earths 
are endowed with an affinity for acids and 
metallic oxides; whence arise the gems, 
•spars, and precious stones of eveiy colour 
and every species."* 

The earths are distinguished by the fol¬ 
lowing general properties : they are taste¬ 
less ; incapable of dissolution in water; 
unaffected by heat; and are between four 
ancL five times heavier than water. Most 
of the earths have been decomposed by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and tbe results of 
his experiments, there can be no doubt 
that all the earths are compounds of metals 
and oxygen or metallic oxides; but if 
there had remained any doubt after the in¬ 
vestigations he made, recent experiments 
have proved the truth of the statement. 

There are nine earths; called, silica, 
alumina, zirconia, glucina, yttria, barytes, 
strontiles, lime, and magnesia. Tlie last 
four are called alkaline earths, on accoui.t 
of their possessing certain properties which 
give them a resemblance to a class of bodies 
called alkalies. 

All our readers are acquainted with a 
stone called flint, very frequently found, 
and distinguished from all others by its 
texture and hardness. This substance, in 
its pure state, is that earth called, in che¬ 
mical language, silica, which is of a .>hite 
colour, fviihout smeL, o..<f gipaWe of 
during the most violent degree of heat 
without alteration of character. It is very 
abundant in nature, and is the principsd 
component of quartz, an extremely hard 
white substance, found in almost every 
part of the world, sometimes in a massive, 
and sometimes in a crystalline state; and 
it is the principal ingredient in gravels and 
sand. Tliougi) silica is not capable of 
fusion by the most intense hedl, yet if it be 
mixed with tlie two alkalies, potash and 
soda, it may then be melted into glass. 
Mortar, earthenware, and cement, owe 
their hardness to the silica they contain, 
and it is the.chief ingredient of thos6 solid 
rocks which have resi!\ted the effects of 
ages, and “ constitute the most bulky ma¬ 
terials of the solid parts of our globe." Si¬ 
lica enters into the'composition of the ame¬ 
thyst, cornelian, Egyptian jaspar, opal, 
calbedony, agate, and other precious stones. 
lt%specific gravity is 2^ degrees. 

Alumina, so called from its bdngfnthe 
* Pdikes. 
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bale of alum, forms a very considerable 
part of the earth’s crust. Its specific gravity 
18 3 degrees. Alumina might be properly 
termed a pure clay ; it is, however, very 
rarely found in a state of purity. This 
earth is distinguished by its soflmess, its 
almost destitution of taste or smell when 
dry; and a peculiar odour, called an 
earthy smell, when moistened with water, 
It forms fuller’s earth when mixed with 
fine silica. Alumina is subject to contrac¬ 
tion when heated, and by this means ac¬ 
quires an extreme degree of hardness, a 
proper^ which renders it an extensively 
useful substance, for various purposes. 
Bricks, earthenware, and crucibles for che¬ 
mical purposes, ^re manufactured chiefly 
from clay; when heated alone, it is greatly 
liable to cracking, while silica is of a very 
brittle nature when employed under the 
same circumstances; but when these two 
substances are combined together, they 
bum well, and form articles of the most 
durable quality. The precious stone called 
sapphire is almost entirely composed of 
this earth, and it is also found in the beryl, 
emerald, and topaz. 

The next earth that comes under our 
notice, is found in a mineral called zircon, 
and in the hyacinth, a precious stone from 
the island of Ceylon. When zirconia is 
separated from its combinations with other 
suMtances in these minerals, and presented 
in a pure state, it is a fine powder of a 
white colour, destitute of both taste and 
smell. But as it can only be obtained in 
^flRall q n aa t i ^ es, there is no posstbility of 
its being rendered useful in the arts. The 
specific gravity of this earth is somewhat 
mwe than 4 degrees. 

OLD HUMPHREY ON ALMANACKS. 

“ Time and tide,” it is said, “ stay for 
no manand one might suppose that the 
rapid progress of time much occupied men’s 
minds at thS present period, for never was 
there such an attempt made as there is now 
to divide time, and set its months, weeks, 
and days continually before us. 

This is the age of almanacks: go where 
I will, if a stationer’s shop u to be seen, 
he window is ccowded with almanacks. 
You may buy one to put in your book-case, 
another to lie on your study table, a third 
to pin against the wall, and a fourth to 
paste in your hat-crown; so that whethw 
at home or abroad, you never need be wim- 
•out an almanack. « 

lk| 1 pass thseagh .Uie world, I cannot 
but notice wbat is geiag on in it; and when I 


inclined for reflection, a little tiling is 
enough to furnish me with a subject. A 
molehill will do just as well as a mountain, 
and an almanack is as suitable as the li¬ 
brary in the British Museum. 

After standing, a short time, at a sta¬ 
tioner’s window the other day, sometimes 
gazing on the difieient publications that 
were these, and sometimes peeping between 
them at other things, I walked away mus¬ 
ing on the subject of almanacks. ** Well,” 
thought I, no doubt almanacks are good 
things, when put to a good use; but if 
otherwise, they leave us worse than they 
find us, because every one who does not 
grow better as he grows wiser, is a spend¬ 
thrift of tliat time which is more precious 
than a king’s ransom. 

There are usually in almanacks so many 
chronological, astronomical, and meteoro¬ 
logical observations, that with the little 
knowledge Old Humphrey possesses, he 
can hardly make top or tail of one half 
of them. Then there is that comet of 
Halley; when I think of it, it so puzzles 
my poor brains that it seems to take me 
with it into the wide region of space,whirlirig 
me millions of miles in so short a space of 
lime, that I am quite giddy, and glad 
enough to get back to something more simple, 
ami better suited to my plain understanding. 
Keep to common words, such as sun, moon, 
and stars, and I can get on pretty well; but 
talk to me about ** the horizontal parallax,” 
“ the place of perihelion on the orbit,” “ the 
mean terrestrial radiation,” and I am as 
much lost as if wandering without a guide 
m the Black Forest of Germany. Often do 1 
think to myself. What an unspeakable mercy 
It is, that the ever-blessed book of truth, 
the Word of God, is written in such plain 
language : “ When I consider thy h evens, 
ihe work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man, that thou visitest him i ” 

It is very well to be told of the festivals, 
both fixefi and moveable, but there is 
hardly one in ten of us that think any thing 
about them, except it be Christmas-day, 
Good-friday, Shrove-tuesday, Easter and 
Whitmondays, and Gunpowder-plot; and 
the words and deeds tliat are said and 
done on these days are too often of a kind 
not to be commended. Then' there is 
Hilary Term, and Easter Term, and 
Trinity Term, and Michaelmas Term; but 
if one has neither a> law-suit on hand, 
nor a soib at one of the universities, these 
terms pass by “as the idle that we 
regard not.” As to tiie eclipses of tiie 
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sun, folks had rathef by half look at them 
through a smoked glass,’ than read of them 
in an almanack; but Aen, if it were not 
for the almanack, they would not know 
when to look. That will be a glorious 
time, or rather a glorious eternity, when we 
shall be able to look, not on God’s crea¬ 
tures, but on God himself. We now see 
Him ** through a glass darkly,’'k<but then 
we shall behold him fkce to face.” 

An almanack often contains much in¬ 
formation about the tides, veiy necessary 
to be known by many people, though not 
very important to Old Humphrey.. He has 
but little occasion to inquire about the tide^ 
of the Thames, but much to consider about 
“ the swellings of Jordan,” 

There is generally, too, a table of the kings 
and queens of England: 1 look over the 
names of them sometimes, and think to my¬ 
self, If these are now wearing heavenly 
crowns, all ‘is well; and if not, their earthly 
crowns were of little value. In the list of 
lord mayor and aldermen, I see nothing 
but the names of strangers to me; and I 
have so little money in the bank of Eng¬ 
land, that the account of bank directors is 
seldom looked at. There is a heavenly 
treasury in which I would willingly lay up 
a store of riches that fade not away, but, 
every year I have reason to mourn for 
being so sad a spendthrift of my mercies. 

A correct list of charitable institutions, in 
an almanack, is a new. feature, and one that 
pleases me much. It is a kind of set-off 
against the selfish, griping, grinding, hard¬ 
hearted uncharitableness of a money-getting, 
ungodly world! It is a page on which I 
gaze with pleasure; not an institution es¬ 
capes me, out, like a bee banqueting on a 
bed of flowers, I rove from one charity to 
another with admiration and love of the be¬ 
nevolent hearts and hands thus banded to¬ 
gether for .the benefit of mankind. 

Old Humphrey was once so situated at 
a country inn, that he could get no book to 
look at except an almanack, and never did 
he estimate one so highly before. Hunger 
makes a man relish his food, whether it be 
for the refreshment of tite body or the mind ; 
and that almanack furnished me with a 
capital mental meal. Even the commer¬ 
ce stamps supplied me with amusement, 
and the flues of the hackney coaches and 
watermen were read with interest. 

We no longer stare and gape at the hie¬ 
roglyphic picture in an almanack, as on a 
foithful exhibition tf the wondrous events 
of the year befine us. This is • folly that 
we sow seem ashamed of; neither do we 
ran to the almanack to deceive ourselves 
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with In account of the weather. The un¬ 
blushing effronteiy-of predicflons is now 
“ shorn of its strength,” and we begin to 
think it possible that an almanack may be 
written by*a mere man; a weak, erring, 
wayward, sinful man, of like passions and 
inflrmUies with ourselves, l^ese things 
are advantages; but an almanack seems to 
>bean endless subject, though it principally 
contains the records of time. Old Hum¬ 
phrey must, therefore, pursue it no further. 

When earthly memorials shall cease, and 
when the sun and moon shall be blotted 
from the skies, may we, through Divine 
meacy, be found among those who “ shall 
shine as (he brightness of the Armament,” 
and “ as the stars for ever and ever.” 


'WHAT IS DEATH ? 

Is it the extinction of animal life ? Is 
it the annihilation of human existence ? Is 
it a transition from one state of being into 
another 7 That it is not annihilation, but 
simply a transition of state, there is abun¬ 
dant evidence to prove. In the world 
around us, in physical creation, and in the 
operations of nature, there is no such thing 
as annihilation. There may be a variety 
and a vicissitude in the forms which nature 
may assume, but its destructibleness none 
can establish. It may undergo the process 
of decomposition; it may be embodied in 
new forms and modes of existence, but its 
annihilation no one can prove. If matter 
thefi, cannot be destroyed, ie^sTHkely tha'f* 
the soul will perish ? If the human body, 
in the article of death, simply undergoes 
decomposition into its original elements, is 
it likely that the'immaterial and inleliigent 
part of man will cease for ever to exist 7 

That death is not annihilation, but a 
transition of state, may be inferred frt)m 
analogy. Plants of various kinds, and 
animals of different genera, gre known to 
exist in various and successive forms. I'kat ' 
oak, which is now, by the beauty of its 
foliage and the stateliness of growth, the 
prince of the forest, was once an acorn. 
That eagle which soars aloft in all the ma¬ 
jesty of flight, to reach, as it were, the sun 
was once shut up withii»a contracted shell. 
That butterfly which flutters in the breezes 
of a summer’s day, has passed through 
many transformations, ere its present beauty 
and existence were possessed. If changes 
liLe these take place in die animal king- 
dam, and in the vegetable world, why 
not in man 7 If anm^ ind planti^xist 
in different modes, may not the change 
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which he must undergo in deatli be nothing 
more than an alteration in the form of his 
existence ? 

The doctrine of our immortality, which 
on indirect arguments we have endea¬ 
voured to prove, is clearly revealed in 
sacred writ. Irrespective of direct asser¬ 
tions to establish the fact, other kinds of 
testimony are not wanting. In corrobora¬ 
tion of our remark, we may refer to the 
representations -which scripture gives of 
death. It is compared to a departure, it 
is likened to sleep. Believers are said to 
de^t, not to expire; to sleep, not to die. 
“ Them, also, which sleep in Jesus,” says 
the apostle, “ will God bring with him 
and when the trariiifiguration took place on 
mount Tabor, and Moses And Elias con¬ 
versed with tiie Messiah, they spake of 
‘‘ the decease,” namely, the departure, the 
going out, “which he was to accomplish 

in JeriiSitlfiTn ” Aoain in TTohroure Ttu 


in Jerusalem.” Again, in Hebrews, “ By 
faith Jacob, when We was a-dying, (depart¬ 
ing,) blessed both the sons of Joseph;” and 
Peter says, Moreover I will endeavour 
that ye may be able, after my decease, (the 
word means ‘ departure,’) to have these 
things always in remembrance.”* Who 
can read these and similar representations 
of death, contained in tlie sacred volume, 
and not perceive that they imply an exist¬ 
ence beyond the present ? The great change, 
so common to all, and so fearful in its con¬ 
sequences, is the going out of time into 
eternity, a departure from a temporary 
^>{elling to an eternal mansion. I^ is the 
portal throu'glr^hich we must pass, eitiFier 
to the raptures of heaven, or agonies of hell. 

Reader, can you for one moment think 
of death as an annihilation ? Are you 
warranted to conclude that, because the 
animal functions cease to act, the soul is 
dead? Such is not the conclusion which 
reason, analogy, and scripture warrant. 
You are immortal; are you alive to a pre¬ 
paration for gn unending state of exist¬ 
ence ? Your soul can never die, have you 
made any effort to secure its eternal bliss ? 

“ Fear Him,” says Christ, “ who has 
power to cast both soul and body into 
hell.” E.G. 

-♦— 

THE LI&HX-HOUSE. 

Humanity as well as interest led to the 
adoption of light-houses, both as beacons 
and guides. The first attempts were rud^ 

• The word in these passages translated ‘de- 
ceue,' Is f^ofoct which signifles ‘ going out,’ 
a ' departure.’ In such a maimer the primitive 
chiistiant were accustomed to tiicsik of death, as 
may be seen in Irenteus, Cleiuciis, and others. 


but improvements were soon made, and 
more elegant structures adorned the shore 
or the rock. 

The “ Pharos ” of Alexandria, at tlie 
mouth of the Nile, was a splendid edifice, 
and its brilliant light was said to have been 
seen at the distance of . one hundred miles. 
The colossal statue of Rhodes was consi- 
) dered ooii of the seven wonders of the 
world. Beneath the legs of this statue, 
which strode across the harbour, ships of 
the- laigest size could sail; and in one of 
its hands a light was placed to direct the 
mariner in his course. ^ 

, One of tlie most remarkable light-houses 
in England, is the Eddystone, erected on a 
solitary rock opposite the coast of Ply¬ 
mouth. Ihe present building was pro¬ 
jected and completed by Smeaton in 1759, 
all the houses previously erected having 
been destroyed by fire or by storms. Its 
form was suggested to the architect by the 
trunk of an oak tree; broad at the base, 
circular, and gradually narrowing towards 
the centre, and then widening towards the 
top. It has withstood many a terrific tem¬ 
pest; and appears likely to stand firm 
amid the elemental wars for years to come. 
Its brilliant and far-seen light is the means 
of saving hundreds of lives from a watery 
grave. 

1 . Christians are to mankind, afloat on 
the tempestuous sea of life, what light¬ 
houses are to those “ who go down to the 
sea in ships,” and who transact business ' 
on die mignty deep. They are the “ lights 
of the world,” and by their sentiments, 
their instructions, their prayers, tlieir con¬ 
versations, and their lives, they “ hold 
forth,” like] the colossal statue of Rhodes, 
or the Eddystone light-house, “ the word 
of life,” both as a beacon against danger, 
and as a guide to “ the desired haven.” 

2. These radiant illuminatoi;s of our 
coasts must be elevated. The houses 
are of ^different heights, according to the 
nature of the shore, and the design to be 
answered. Whether of the loftiest or the 
lowest height, they fulfil the purposes for 
which (hey were erected. The disciples of 
Jesus are of various ranks, ages, stations, 
and degrees of talents, but they all en¬ 
lighten the world. There is no room for 
boasting. « Unto every one is given grace 
according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ;” hence the light reflected will be 
in proportion to the light imparted, and to 
the position which he wlio is “ the light of 
the world”»designs them to occupy. 

Not unfrequently at the mouth of har¬ 
bours, as«t Harwich, two lighr-lrouses are 
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erected; one more elevated than the other. 
One to guide the vessels in their approach 
to the coast, and the other to direct them 
in their entrance to the harbour. This end 
is accomplished not by their blended light, 
but by their relative positions on diff^nt 
heights. Both are necessary. Neither could 
be dispensed with but at the ha^d of life 
and property. Thus, believers of humble 
station and talents, as well as those of the 
loftiest, in the same church, or congrega¬ 
tion, or neighbourhood, are of indispensa¬ 
ble, if not of equal importance. Each 
class shines in a particular direction, and 
thus both contribute to enlighten the sur¬ 
rounding darkness, to warn against insidi¬ 
ous dangers, and to direct in safe^ to the 
port of happiness and glory. “ The eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee: nor again the head to the 
feet, 1 have no need of you. Nay, much 
more those members of the body which 
seem to be more feeble, are necessary." 

3. Light-houses require constant atten¬ 
tion. They must be lighted at a given 
time: the reflectors must be kept m a 
state of unsullied brilliance, the lansps 
must be constantly watched and trimmed, 
lest the light should not be seen at the 
proper distance, and thus shipwreck should 
ensue. The servants of the Lord are re¬ 
quired to have their “ lamps always burn¬ 
ing.” Much watchfulness, attention, and 
prayer are necessary, to the purity, the bril¬ 
liancy, and usefulness of their lives. Evil 
tempers, worldliness of mind, unbelief, and 
neglect of the means of grace, would obscure 
the brightness o& their character, and thus 
might, by inducing false notions of the na¬ 
ture and importance of religion, endanger 
the safety of their fellow-immortals. 

4. What would become of our ships, 
and our sailors, were all the light-houses 
to he extinguished ? and what would be 
the state of this dark and dangerous world, 
were Christians to be taken out of if, or to 
lose their characteristic devoledntss to God ? 
How dreary a scene would be presented! 
the hopes of mankind for eternity would 
be wrecked, and dismal despair would sit 
on the countenances of tlie navigators of 
the sea of life. Especially would this be 
the case, if, along with Christians, Christi¬ 
anity itself were to be extinguished. How 
cruel and wicked,* then, are the attempts of 
infidels who would destroy the Bible, and 
establish the dreary reign of infidelity: a 
system whose light Is darkness, and whose 
pretended illuminations'are OTi\y%s. “ignet 
Jbtui/* ftilse flames, gleaming for a moment 


over the stagnant marshes in which they 
'are generated. 

It is a fine sentiment of the great Dr. 
Johnson, and applies alike to' the infidel 
who would annihilate religion, and to the 
pretended Christian who, by his selfishness, 
would prevent the spread of die gospel. 

** I know not how he that withholds the 
knowledge of the Divine will, or delays it, 
can be said ‘ to love bis neighbour as him¬ 
self.' lie that voluntarily continues ignor¬ 
ance, is guilty of all the crimes that ignor¬ 
ance produces : as to him that should ex- 
tin^ish the tapers of a light-house, might 
be justly imputed all the calamities of ship¬ 
wreck." 

. —e- 

FUNERALS IN SWEDEN. 

On the death of a native, the window.*; 
are shut, and the pictures and glasses in the 
house covered with white linen. The body 
is dressed and laid in the coffin, which is 
kept open till the day of interment ; so that 
the friends, or any person who pleases, may 
view it. In the event of the death of per¬ 
sons of distinction, the bells are tollecl at 
noon, and tl)e name and age are written 
on a black board hung up at tlie church 
door. When persons, however, do not 
fall under this description, the bells are 
tolled at one o’clock. Tlie mourners and 
friends of the deceased assemble at his 
house, where they are met by a clergyman, 
and the body being put into a hearse, is 
attwid^ by six men, dresse^n black, with* 
white gloves. The clergyman takes the 
left of the hearse, and the company proceed 
according to their intimacy or connexion 
witli the dccea^, and their rank; the chief 
mourner taking precedence of all. The 
procession then moves from the house to 
the church, and, during the time, the bells 
are continually tolled. On arriving there, 
the coffin is placed ou the bier before the 
altiir. The clergyman takes 4iis station at 
the head, and the rest of the company 
around the body, each having a prayer- 
book, wJiich is open at some particular 
part, with an apprrariate psalm, and all 
join in singing it. 'The minister reads tire 
funeral service, when another psalm follows, 
and the whole solemnity is concluded with 
% benediction. The company return to the 
house of the deceased, where the reverend ' 
gentleman, in the name of the relatives, ex- 
pitesses thanks for the honour they have 
done them, when liqueurs are handed 
rcAnd, and the gueste drink each other’s 
health.—Roe WiUon't Travek. 
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, kJIrtER, THE ASTRONOMER. 

concludes one of bis astronomical 
^sbdks witfi die Mowing prayer: It re- 
• wtaiM only that, f shbutd >dow lift up to 
beavai my Rye> und hands from the table 
of my pursuits, and humbly and devoutly 
supplicate the Father of lights. O Thou, 
wi)o by the light of nature dost enkindle in< 
us a desire a^ the light of grace, that by 
this Tihou mayest translate us into the light 
of glory, 1 give Thee thanks, O Lord and 
Creator, tfiat Thou hast gladdened me by 
Thy creation, when 1 was enraptured by the 
work of Thy hands. Behold 1 1 have here 
completed a work of my calling with as 
much of intellectcml strength as Thou hast 
granted me. I have decked the praise of 
Thy works to the men who will read the 
evidences of it, so far as my finite spirit 
could comprehend them, in their infinity. 
My mind endeavoured to its utmost to 
reach the truth by philosophy; but if any 
thing unworthy of Thee has bwn taught by 
me—a worm bom and nourished in sin—* 
do Thou teach me, that 1 may correct-it. 
Have 1 been seduced into presumption by 
the admirable beauty of Thy works, or 
have I sought my own glory among men, 
in the construction of a work designed for 
Thine honour? O then graciously and mer¬ 
cifully forgive me; and finally grant me 
this favour, that this work may never be in¬ 
jurious, but may conduce to Thy glory, 
and the good of souls.” 


EXTENT OP GAS-LIOHTTNO IN LONDON. 

The first attempt to introduce gas-lights 
into the Metropolis, was made in the war 
1807, when Pall Mall was lighted, ^e 
progress of this admirable system was at 
first slow, but has been, of late years, so 
iapid, that the present consumption of gas, 
in and near London, requires an annual 
supply of 200,000 chaldrons of coal; the 
enormous quantity of 7,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas being distributed every twenty-four 
hours, through nearly 600 miles of iron 

E : giving a light in the streets and 
ings where it is used, equal to that 
which would be abtained from 300,000lbs. 
of candles. 


REGARD TO CHRIST. 

The Unitarian and socinian, who deny.or 
explain away the peculiar doctrines of /he 
gospel, may be allowed to talk of these grand 
trains with little emotion; but in those who 
profess a sincere belief in them, such cold¬ 


ness is insupportable. The greatest possible 
services of man to man, must appear con¬ 
temptible when compared with theunspeak- 
able mercies of Christ: mercies so aearly 
bought, BO freely bestowed; a deliverance 
fio|(i eternal misery, the gift of a “ crown of 
glory, diat fadeth not away.'* Yet what 
judgment should we form of such conduct 
as is here censured in the case of any one 
who had received some signal services ftom 
a fidlow-creaturb ? True love is an ardent 
and active principle: a cold, a dormant, 
a phlegmatic gratitude, are contradictions 
in terms. When these generous affections 
really exist in us in vigour, are we not ever 
fond of dwelling on the value, and enume¬ 
rating the merits of our baie&ctor ? How 
are we moved when any thing is asserted 
to his disparagement! How do we delight 
to tell of his kindness 1 With what pious 
care do we preserve any memorial of him 
which we may happen to possess 1 How 
gladly do we seize any opportunity of ren¬ 
dering to him, or to those who are dear to 
him, any little good offices, which, though 
in themselves of small intrinsic worth, may 
testify the sincerity of our thankfulness! 
The very mention of his name will cheer 
the heart, and light up the countenance. 
And if he be now no more, and if he had 
made it his dying request, that, in a way 
of his own appointment, we would occa¬ 
sionally meet, to keep the memory of this 
person, and of his services in lively exeri 
else, how should we resent the idea of fail¬ 
ing in the performance of so sacred an ob¬ 
ligation 1— Wi/ierforce. 


THE POWER OF GOD. 

The Thracians had a very striking 
emblem, expressive of the almighty power 
of the Deity. It was a sun with three 
beams—^one shining upon a sea of ice, 
and dissolving it; anotner upon a rock, 
and melticg it; and a third upon a dead 
man, and putting life into him. How ad¬ 
mirably may all this be used to illustrate the 
gospel, which au inspired apostle calls, 
**the power of God unto salvation to eveiy 
one that believeth it!” It melts the hard¬ 
est heart into uniform obedience to the 
Divine vrill, and raises those who were 
dead in trespasses and sins to a life of 
righteousness. 

■ ■ « 
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NFST OFTHF OOT T)iN-f BF&TFn WHEN. 
(Rtgttlu$ auricaptUut btlby^ 


\\ E have given above a sketch from nature 
of the nest of that most beautiful little bird, 
the golden-crested wren, (rc^u/tu awtcapd- 
lus. Selby.) It IS a nearly globular mass, 
compacted of moss and lichen externally, and 
lined with a thick bed of feathers, having a 
very small entrance %t the top, but propor¬ 
tioned to the size of the mtemgl cavity, 
which bears no relation to the magmtude of 
the whole,owing to the thickness of the mossy 
vot. Hi. 


walls. The weaving of this substantial 
nest must have been a«Fork of great la¬ 
bour and assiduity, for, compared to the 
bulk of the dimmutive architects, it is of 
large dimensions, the circumference bemg 
eleven inches, while the bird itself is but 
three inches and three quarters in lei^th. 

eThe situation of dns nest is not the least 
mteresting part for consideration. It is 
suspoided on the under-surfiice of a hs- 
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branch, thickly clothed with folis^, by 
whii^ It is almost entirely concealed, and 
' protect^l from the rain. Thus, be¬ 
neath a natural canopy, this little bird 
•ears her diminutive brood, whose cradle 
swings to and fro with every breeze, yet is 
safe from the pelting of the storm. Such 
is the situation usuadly adopted; and the 
fir-tree is that to whicli preference is given^ 
but in failure of the fir-tree, the nest has 
been observed suspended fiom the small 
branch of au oak, or attached to the under¬ 
side of the bough of a cedar or yew. The 
eg^s are from seven to ten in number, and 
of a pale yellowish brown. „ 

The following anecdote, in Montague’s 
Dictionary of Qgpithology,” may not be 
here out of place. A pair of golden-crested 
wrens (observes the writer) having taken 
possession of a fir-tree in the garden, “ I 
thought it a favourable opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted with some of the manners 
of this minute species, and to endeavour to 
discover whether the male ever sung by 
way of instructing the young ones. Ac¬ 
cordingly, 1 took the nest when the young 
were about six days old, placed it in a 
small basket, and by degrees enticed the 
old ones to my study window ; and after 
they became familiar with that situation, 
the basket was placed within the window, 
then at the opposite side of the roonv It 
is remarkable, that although the female 
seemed regardless of danger, from her af¬ 
fection to her young, the male never once 
entered within the room; and yef, would 
constantly feed them while they remained 
at the outside of the window: on the con¬ 
trary, the female would feed them at the 
table at which I sat, and even when I held 
the nest in my hand, provided 1 remained 
motionless. But on moving my head one 
day while she was on the edge of the nest, 
which I held in my hand, site made a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat, mistook the open part of 
the window, knocked herself against the 
glass, and lay breatldess on the floor for 
some time. However, recovering a little, 

' she made her escape, and in about an hour 
after, I was agreeably surprised by her re¬ 
turn ; and she would afterwards frequently 
feed the young while I held the nest in my 
hand. The male«bird constantly attended 
-the female in her flight to and fro, but 
never venturi within the window frame; 
nor did he latterly ever appear with food in 
his bill. He never uttered any note Irit 
when the female was out of sight, and then 
only a small chirp. At first therewere ten 
young in the itest, but, probably for want 
of the male’s assistance in providing food, 


'^two died. The visits of the female were 
generally repeated in the space of a minute 
and a half or two minutes, or, upon an 
average, thirty-six times in an hour; and 
this continued full sixteen , hours in a day, 
which, if equally divided between tlie eiglit 
young ones, each would receive seventy- 
two feeds in the day; the whole amounting 
to 576.” 

We need hardly observe that insects and 
their larvse constitute the food: these it 
seeks for, much in tlie same manner as the 
well known Blue Tit, (^Parus cteruleus,) 
searching with great activity among the 
leaves and buds of trees, and the crevices 
of the bark. 

Though the smallest of our British birds, 
the golden-crested vrren is hardy and vigo¬ 
rous, and braves the winters of our island, 
united in small flocks, which separate in 
spring. On the continent, .it is abundant 
in the extensive pine forests of the north, 
whence it migrates southwards, after the 
summer is over, unwilling to contend with 
the severities .of winter in those dreary re¬ 
gions. Hence it occasionally happens tliat 
the flocks permanently residing in our 
island, have their numbers increased by 
multitudes of strangers, which (as happened 
in October, 1822) suddenly make their ap¬ 
pearance on the coast, driven out of their 
usual course by violent stress of weatlier, 
the gale blowing from the north-east. 

M. . 


CONTENTMENT THE FRUIT OF FAITH. 

" 1 have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there¬ 
with to he content. I know botli how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound: every where and in 
all things 1 am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suRei need. I 
can do all things through Christ which streiigth- 
eneth me.”—Plhl.iv. II—IS. 

This, then, is a primary duty of every 
one who belongs to Christ—To be content 
with the allotiueuts of God’s providence, 
to exercis^ the graces suitable for pros¬ 
perity or adversity. It is not superfluous 
to speak a word on this duty. Tor ours 
is a discontented world. Even profess¬ 
ing Christians are too often a murmuring, 
fretful, dissatisfied people. I speak not 
of their complaints of indwelling sin, nor 
of their dissatisfaction with t^pir slow 
progress in Divine things. I speak of 
their being too much like the children of 
this world, over-anxious for the things of 
time and sense, cafeful and troubled 
about miftiy things, too often peevish, 
restless^ovetous, even as others. 

But, brethren, if genuine believers, it 
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mnst not be so with you. In giving your* 
selves up to Christ, you leave afl your 
outward circumstances to his Divine 
will. You then seek first the kingdom 
of God and bis righteousness, and you 
depend on him to fulfil his own promise, 
that all these things, food, raiment, ne¬ 
cessaries for this life, shall be added unto 
you. Matt. vi. 33. You will still use 
diligence, prudence, activity, in worldly 
duties ; but you will cheerfully leave the 
measure of your worldly prosperity with 
God. Does he prosper you in w'orldly 
things ? You will know how to abound; 
which is no easy thing; how to use 
abundance with holy moderation, to be 
temperate in all things, to employ w'ealtb, 
influence, station, not to gratify pride 
and ostentation, but as faithful stewards 
for Jesus Christ. There is, according to 
the Bible, .much cause to fear fur rich 
and prosperous Christians: see Matt, 
six. iiS, 24; ' Luke xii. 16; xvi. 19; 
James v. 1 ; Rev. vi. 15—17. There is 
such danger, lest riches should be turned 
into golden chains to fetter down the 
soul to earth; lest they should pamper 
pride, nourish sensuality, and minister to 
the natural selfishness of the heart, that 
it is, perhaps, a merciful dispensation, 
that the majority of God’s people, in 
every age, have been comparatively poor. 
Yet the rich may learn—Christ can teach 
them—how to abound and to be full, not 
only without sin, but in such a manner 
as to glorify God. The way is simply 
this—I'hey are to consider all they have 
as belonging to Jesus Christ, and there¬ 
fore to be employed, wisely and dis¬ 
creetly, yet cheerfully and liberally, in 
his service. They will still provide for 
themselves and for their families; for 
Christ tells them to do so: If any one 
provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel,” 
1 Tim. V. 8. But they will fiot make 
jirudence a cloak for covetousness; they 
will be content ^'ith a moderate provision 
fur themselves and theirs, and the re¬ 
mainder will be lent to the Lord, to feed 
tlie hungry, clothe the naked, teach the 
ignorant, relieve distress, and send the 
gospel of Christ throughout a perishing 
world. So also with influence; pros¬ 
perity commonly gives a man a wider 
sphere of usefulness^ and a more com¬ 
manding position for doing gooiL Where 
much is given, much will be required. 
A city set on a hill cannot be hid. Matt, 
v. 14. Prqspcrous Christians, receive the 


word of ezfaoriattMi. Yout example, 
words, actions, have a oontinual hesnag 
on society. Let them all a con¬ 
sistent, grateful testimony fmr Cbiut. 
“ Let your light so shine before nnen, 
that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven,” 
^att. V. 16. 

But, reader, is adversity or poverty your 
lot? Then, with the apostle, you will 
know “ how to be aba^, how to be 
hungry, and suffer need,” in a manner be¬ 
coming a Christian. You will resort to no 
unlawful means of supplying your wants. 
A clfristian had rather dig than beg, rather 
beg than defraud, ratheij^rve than steal. 
But more than* this: nohard thought of 
God will fill your mind : no pining anxie¬ 
ties will fret your spirit. You will think 
with yourself thus :->I certainly have 
given myself to Christ: it seems his will, 
that I should be poor as to this world’s 
goods. Well: be it so! He gives me 
no worse condition than what he took him¬ 
self. lie had not where to lay his head, 
yet he gives me a cottage or a room, and 
deigns to hallow it with his gracious pre¬ 
sence. If I know hunger and thirst, so 
did lie and his apostles. If I have not 
the benefit of great riches, I, at least, have 
not their responsibility. Though I get on 
but roughly, God helps me forward; and 
then, the riches of (Christ, the bread of 
life, tile new wine of consolation, the hope 
of glor^—these are mine for every day’s 
use.* liie poor Christian j^ses a fine 
mansion; he need not covet. 1 have a 
better mansion than that, he may say, 
” even a house not made with hands, eter¬ 
nal in the heavens,” 2 Cor. v. 1. Does a 
splendid equipage roll by ! lie need not 
envy. The Lord, who walked with the 
disciples to Emmaus, honours him with 
his converse. He can pray for the rich 
and great, that they also may have fellow¬ 
ship with Christ. At anothe/*time, trains 
of servants sweep along; I have more glo¬ 
rious attendants; are not the angels all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ? Heb. 
i.l4. Does one pass, clad in gay attire? My 
soul, thou needest not envy. Hast thou 
not robes made white in the blood of the 
Iamb, garments of praise, a mande of sal¬ 
vation 1 

Jind then, if your means be evrr so 
scanty, and if you have ever so little of this 
wiyld’s goods, you may yet do something 
for Christ with that little. Remember the 
widow’s mite. Let no! the one talent be 
wHipped 111 a napkin. Imitate her, of 
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whom the Lord said, "Ste hath done 
what she could,Marie Jdv. 8.—JHom- 
Idetm. 


PASTOHAL &ECOILECIIONS OF E. B. 

£. B. was a young man of an inquisitive 
mind, and fond of reading. 1 had knowv 
him for some time as one of my hearers, 
and had frequently remarked that he was 
one of the most attentive. His countenance 
occasionally indicated deep feelings, ahd the 
tear that started from his eye indicated that 
those feelings wen of a penitential }rind. 
1 was not, therefore, surprised, when a 
mutual friend i^rmed me, that he was 
deeply anxious t^ut spiritual things. It 
was what 1 had suppose from his appear¬ 
ance in the house of God. On inquiry, I 
found his habits had undergone an impor¬ 
tant change. He had become thoHightful 
and inquiring; a reader of the Bible, and a 
companion of them that foared God. In 
his fomily, (for he was a husband and a 
father,) this change was most visible. Fa¬ 
mily prayer was established, and the solemn 
truths of religicm became the subjects of 
conversation in his domestic circle. As I 
was in the habit of setting apart one evening 
in the week for the purpose of meeting such 
of my hearers as were solicitous for my ad¬ 
vice, 1 invited him to my house. His visits 
were renewed weekly for some months, and 
1 sliall never forget the anxiety and earnest¬ 
ness witii which he requested advice. I 
found him to he labouring under deep Con¬ 
viction of sin, with a most depressing ap- 
prritension that he should relapse into his 
former coldness and negligence. In such 
cases, I have ever made it a rule, not hastily 
to administer the ccmsolations of the gospel. 
I would not think uncharitably of any of 
my brethren, but I have sometimes feared 
they are occasionally injudicious in the 
treatment of such cases. The first prompt¬ 
ing of one’s benevolence is to allay anxiety, 
to relieve, in a word, from present suffer¬ 
ing. It is eminently pleasing to give the 
^*oil of joy for mourning, the garments of 
praise for the spirit of heavinessbut, if 
this be done befixe the stateof the heart has 
been ascertained, Ahe consequmce will be, 
a partial abasement before God, and a want 
of that decision and enagy which forms 
such an important feature of the christum 
character. 1 therefore endeavoured to prqbe 
the disease under which £. B. laboutM, to 
ascertain the nature and extent of his oqft- 
victkms^ and to learn its influence on the 
general seotimeDts and habits of bis heart. 
My object was to impress very deeply on 


him foe foct, that however puogently 
might grieve on account of sin, he yet knew 
but little of its heinousness, and felt but 
little of the sorrow it should induce. Ltwas 
increasingly pleased with his state of mind. 
He was frank in his communications, and 
received with kindness the advice I gave. 
His views became more settled, and he ap¬ 
peared to rest in the foith of the gospel. 
He had been the subject of religious im¬ 
pressions before, but the^ had gradually 
worn off, and fois gave nse to distressing 
apprehensions that they would do so again. J 
directed him to the promises of God, as¬ 
suring him, if he confided in their faith¬ 
fulness, end asked their performance, he 
would be kept from backsliding. 

Just at this period he removed from my 
neighbourhood, and I saw and heard but 
little of him for several months. At length 
he returned, but a change had passed upon 
him which 1 was distressed to witness. Ills 
t isits to me were not renewed, and his at- 
t( ndance at the house of Gfod became less 
nd less frequent. I called frequently at 
tiis dwelling; he was respectful and kind, 

I ut there was an obvious effort to prevent 
the introduction of religious topics. His 
whole manner was uneasy and embarrassed, 
and I awoke to the painful consciousness 
that my hopes were disappointed. The 
charm of our mtercourse was gone; the tie 
which had united us was broken, and I at 
length reluctantly discontinued my visits. 

1 inquired respecting him from time to 
time, and I found the sabbath was profimed, 
the house of God abandoned, and the word 
of truth regarded as a lie. lie had become 
an infidel, or rather a sceptic. 1 cannot 
describe my feelings on the reception of this 
intelligence. I recalled the past, I remem¬ 
bered my anticipations of the future, and 
trembled at the thought of the mental 
agony to which he would awake when the 
season of his delusion had passed. I vras 
satisfied he knew too much of religion, and 
had felt too much of its power, to be easy 
in his present state. It was necessary he 
should retrace his steps, or he must plunge 
deeper into the mazes of a spurious philo¬ 
sophy, in his efforts to obtain peace of mind. 
Those only who have passed from foe regions 
of Christianity to those of unbelief,^can form 
an adequate conception of the perplexiQr 
and sdf-reptoach which accompany the 
transition. 

A considerable period elapsed before I 
again beasd of my mend, wi^ I was greatly 
surprised by receiving a cemmunicatkm 
from him, earnestly requesting me U», spe¬ 
cify the earliest convenient ^*r when he 
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»wuld cee me. 1 gladly complied with his made a profession of chifeHanity, and is ' 
mqims^ and those only who have been placed now walking, I hope, in the truth, 
in similar circumstances can tell what my Reader dost thou tear the Christian name? 
emotions were, when 1 saw him i^in enter Take heed, that tiiy n^lect of duty does 
my study. His countoiance told me the not put a stumbling'block in the way of 
errand on which he came. There is a lan-> others. 


guage in the eye which needs no inter¬ 
preter. 

I soon found that the religious impressions 
of £. B. were re-produced. He had been 
uneasy from the moment of his declension; 
his heart had experienced a fearful conflict. 
The principles of light and darkness, of good 
and evil, had stru^led for the ascendancy, 
and now he wept as he thought of his foolish¬ 
ness, and his heart was full of gratitude to 
his merciful Preserver. There is an in¬ 
describable interest, to ray mind, in the 
movements of a penitent just awaking to the 
consciousness of its guilt and danger. Its 
humility and penitence, its apprehension ot 
danger, and thankfulness for proflered 
mercy; the depth of its abasement, the 
purity of its peace, the elevation of its joy, 
are amongst the most absorbing objects of 
human contemplation. 

After replying to the many and anxious 
inquiries of my visitor, 1 asked him if he 
could remember the circumstances which 
marked his transition from religious anxiety 
to the coldness and neglect of scepticism. 
] did not want to pry into those secrets of 
his moral history, which are fit only to be 
'confessed to God, but to ascertain the lead¬ 
ing influence which had so fatally led him 
astray. He told me that the fact of his 
visiting me had become known to some 
witli whom he was partially acquainted, and 
that mie of these, a religious man, had, in 
consequence, invited him to spend an even¬ 
ing at his house. “ 1 went,” said he, “ full of 
expectations and desire, not doubting that 1 
should tear sometliing that would prove 
useful to my soul. 1 found many religious 
persons assembled, and felt that tho only 
reason why I was among them^was their 
knowledge of my spiritual anxieties. They 
talked on various subjects, the occurrences 
of the day, the changes of the political 
world, the talents of diterent ministers, and 
tlie interests of their several religious com¬ 
munities ; but not one word was dropped 
which could aflbrd guidance to an in¬ 
quiring, or solace to a wounded heart. 1 
came away disappointed and chagrined. My 
heart was chilled, and the thought came 
across roe with a power I shall never forget, 
that religion, after all, was but « fiction.” 
Such was the account he gave me; and it 
bank deeply into my heert. He has since 


s 

MEDICAL PROPERTIES OP RANUNCU- 
LACEOUS PLANTS. 

It has been already intimated, in our 
paper upon the Ranunculaceae, that the 
plants of this order, or fainilv. possess 
active, if not poisonous qualities. It 
might, therefore, be ask^ by some, what 
profit or delight can beiound among poi¬ 
sons? To this it might be answered, 
that many substances, long used in me¬ 
dicine, would prove fetal, if given indis¬ 
criminately, or in large doses; but, when 
administered with judgment, in suitable 
proportions, they become highly rfticaci- 
ous. Few would be tempted to seek for 
physic where danger seems to lie in am 
bush to surprise; nor would we encourage 
any person to think that he can find the 
means of health and cure in the fields, 
unless he has a scientific and experiment¬ 
al knowledge of the human constitution. 
Our object is, to furnish a few statements 
for the instruction of the general reader, 
and to point out ffesh instances of the 
goodness and wisdom of the Creator. 
There yi something very delightful, when 
w'e feke a turn in the fleldspjn being able 
not only to recognise by name the various 
objects which flourish in the sun-beams, 
but also to recite to ourselves, or to others, 
some particulars about their hisliory. It 
is the aim of these papers to afford mate¬ 
rials for such desirable information; and, 
in order to secure that object the more ef¬ 
fectually, we shall couple our observations 
upon the properties of plants wth allusions 
to marks by which they are distinguished, 
and the places where they may be found. 

JtanunculuSfOr Crow-foot.— The various 
species of this genus agree pretty nearly 
in the intensity of their acria ani corroo- 
ing properties. The round-leaved water- 
crow-foot, distinguishecWiy its pale green 
and glistening, eaves, {Ranunculus Scelera- 
/!»,) deserves a separate notice, fur the 
pounded leaves have been tried as a sub- 
8ty;ute for blister-salve, 'and have been 
found to contain all the vesicating or blis¬ 
tering effects of that application, without 
any m the ill oonseqaences which are apt 
to attend it. Several other species, grow- 
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i.ig in watery places, were for many cen¬ 
turies used for the purpose of reducing 
granulated flesh in ill-conditioned wounds, 
'and for dispersing the collected matter in 
boils and imposthumes. To this end the 
pounded leaves were mixed with lard, 
and laid upon the part affected. Care, 
however, was necessary, since this appli| 
ance executed its task with so much ala¬ 
crity, lest it should do more than was as¬ 
signed it. Laguna, a physician of Sala¬ 
manca, after saying that all the species of 
Ranunculus are extremely hot and biting, 
caustic, and very corrosive, adds, that no 
person ought even to taste or apply them 
to the surfkce of the body. And Apuleius 
tells his reader,1%at if hp wishes to put 
the acrimony of the scelerata, under which 
term several species of w;ater crow-foot 
were included, to the proof, he might do 
it by tying a bruised piece of leaf to the 
healthy part of his hand, M'hen he would 
find that it began immediately to corrode 
the skin. The Sardonic laugh of anti¬ 
quity was, it seems, produced by eating a 
plant of this genus, which was, perhaps, 
no other than the Persian, or garden ra¬ 
nunculus, which has been so long an ob¬ 
ject of attention and delight among our 
curious florists. It was found by Dr. Sib- 
thorp growing plentifully in the island of 
Cyprus, where it is called Wild Parsley. 
The Spanish writer quoted above, says, it 
grows very, copiously in Sardinia. The 
terms Ranunculus and Batrachiiim de- 
, note a little U;og, and seem to h^ve <}een 
given to these plants from a fancied re¬ 
semblance whicn their leaves have to the 
foot of a frog. We call the butter-cup 
crow-foot, from an imaginary likeness 
which the leaves have to the claws of that 
bird. 

Delphiniimt Staphisagria, Stavesacre.— 
The stavesacre is of the same genus as 
our common garden larkspur, which is 
familiar to tvery one who has looked but. 
a little into our rural improvements. It 
Resembles the larkspur in appearance, and 
« found growing wild in the southern 
parts of Europe. It is a handsome plant, 
though less beautiful than some of its re¬ 
latives, the larl^urs. The medical use 
is confined to the seeds, w'hich have been 
qsed as a masticatory; for, on being 
<^ewed, they excite a copious flow of sa^ 
liya, allay the toothache, and relieve other 
painful disorders of the face. But relief 
is thus sought at great risk, for Schultz,iby 
only keeping them in his mouth a few mi¬ 
nutes, to assuage the toothache, was, for 


a time, deprived of his senses. It is re¬ 
lated, that a dog, by taking five scruples, 
or less than a quarter of an ounce of its 
seeds, became convulsed, and died soon 
after. Its dangerous qualities have pre- 
/:luded its internal use ; it is, therefore, 
only applied to the surface of the body, 
where it proves efficacious in the cure of 
cutaneous eruptions. If a small miantity 
of the powder be sprinkled upon the hair, 
it becomes fatal to a certain little parasi¬ 
tic, which, amongst filthy people, is apt 
to thrive and propagate its kind in that 
situation; whence it is called louse-wort. 
Those who use it for this purpose, should 
remember that they are dealing with a 
poison, and, therefore, shape their caution 
accordingly. The whole seeds are not 
generally kept by. chemists, though the 
powder may be met with in larger 
shops. 

Aconitum napelbiSf monkshood.-—Wc 
conclude by mentioning this common gar¬ 
den flower, merely for the purpose of cau¬ 
tioning parents against it. For it is not 
only baneful when eaten, but even the va¬ 
pour or smell arising from it, is said to 
have produced in children playing near it, 
air the fearful symptoms of poison. Wc 
cannot vouch for the fact ourselves, but to 
us the statement seems worthy of credit, 
and ought to put us on our guard, lest our 
little ones should cultivate too free an ac¬ 
quaintance with a plant so much to b4 
avoided. As those minute particles which 
affect the organs of smell, cannot be seen 
by the eye, we are not always sufficiently 
apprised of tlieir active properties. But 
when vre happen to be closeted with a pow¬ 
erful odour, in a narrow room, as a ship’s 
cabin, we then find tq^our cost, that smells, 
even when agreeable in open air, are by no 
means harmless things. When the writer 
was living in the Sandwich Islands, his' 
servant dressed up the room one afteraoon,in 
a very tasteful manner, with a native sweet- 
smelling evergreen, called maire. About 
four o’clock in the morning the sleepers were 
awakened by tlie agonizing feelings of in¬ 
tense pain and sickness, and imagined they 
feh all the frightful effects of poison. The 
cause of all this was instantly guessed at; 
and the pretty garniture which had given 
the servant so much gratificatidb in dis¬ 
playing, was dismounted without ceremony, 
and thrown out of the window. The sashes 
remained up long enough to renew the con¬ 
fined air*of the room, and they lay down 
and waked after a few hours, feeling as if 
nothing amiss had befallen them. 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON HOUSEWIFERY. 

Never am I put out of temper without 
sinking in my own estimation; but, not¬ 
withstanding this deserved punishment, it 
too often occurs, in spite of all my attempts 
to the contrary, that my stock of patience is 
exhausted, and I am angry. Willingly 
would I be emplwed, from the crowing of 
the cock to sunsef, in speaking in praise of 
what is estimable, rather than in censuring 
what is faulty; but, ever and anon, circum¬ 
stances occur that require more than the 
forbearance that Old Humphrey possesses, 
to put up with them without a. reproof. 

Mistresses of families, 1 have a word to 
whisper in your ear. 

The duties of a well-regulated house are 
many : some of these occur every day, and 
others at periods more remote from each 
other. Among the latter, there is one that 
requires considerable address. Most fami¬ 
lies have occasional visitors, that pass a few 
days and nights with their friends, in a 
sociable way, and then take their leave. 
Now it is respecting the duties you have to 
attend to, wlien you have a visitor in the 
house, tliat I wish to speak. 1 will not 
indulge in a wearisome exhortation,- but 
merely mention the circumstances of a late 
visit of my own, from which I do trust you 
will contrive to extract a hint or two that 
may be useful. 

.Weary and worn, 1 arrived at the house 
oT a friend, and was received in the most 
hospitable manner; I felt that I was wel¬ 
come. But though the wife of my friend 
had many excellent qualities, she was sadly 
deficient in some departments of good 
housewifery: she did not know how to make 
a visitor comfortable. At my time of life a 
little attention is absolutely necessary to my 
peace. £ like to feel that there are those 
around me who are mindful of iny comfort. 
We all have our little whims and peculiar¬ 
ities, and I have mine. A little attention 
wins me over directly, while the want of it 
sadly disturbs my accustomed serenity. 

Soon after my arrival, I was shown into 
an up-stairs chamber, that I might wash 
my hands and-face, adjust my cravat, and 
pass an opening comb through my few re¬ 
maining ^y hairs. And here I-^heaved a 
sigh at th# want of good housewifery on 
the part of my hospitable hostess. A piece 
of soap lay soaking in dirty water in the 
wash-hand basin; a dirty towel lay on the 
dressing table: and ^irt^ shoes, |lippers, 
and clothing of different kinds, occupied the 
chairs and door at Che far end-of the room. 
The looking-glass was so dusty that I 


wrote my initials on it with my linger, to 
render any other admonition unnecessary 
Now, why could not the good lady of tlie 
bouse have given a glance round the room 
before I was shown into it ? 

I must acknowledge that I felt ftir from 
happy; but, “ C!ome, come,” said I to 
myself, “ the best housewives are sorae- 
flmes a little negligent. I am an unex¬ 
pected visitor, and must not expect to find 
things so orderly as if they had looked for 
me.” 

The day passed, and the night came, 
and once more I was shown into the cham¬ 
ber, avhich had then undergone consider¬ 
able alteration. The slipp' rs and the cloth¬ 
ing had been poked all tflfSher into a closet, 
the door of whicH was left half open. An 
attempt had evidently been made to wipe 
the dust off the looking-glass, for only a 
very small part of my initials could be seen 
upon it. The dirty water had been emptied 
out of the wash-hand basin, and a clean 
towel hung on the small clothes-horse. So 
far, so good ; and I congratulated myself 
accordingly. 

Aged people generally attach a great 
deal of importance to a good nigiit's rest. 
It is so wearisome to lie, hour after hour, 
listening to the ticking of a watch, or to 
the clock as it lazily strikes the slow-footed 
hours. For my own part, perhaps 1 am a 
little too particular in my preparation for 
the niglu’s repose. A good long night¬ 
gown, and a comfortable, clean, warm 
night'^ap^are indispensable. Alas! alas! 
neither night-gown nor ni^it-cap were 
placed in my chamber for my accommoda¬ 
tion. Now why could not my kind-hearted 
hostess have seen that these things were 
provided for her aged visitor? “Well,” 
said I, “ a happy turn of mind will make 
Uie best of every thing; with a little ma¬ 
nagement I shall do very well;” so, tying 
my silk handkerchief around my brows, 1 
looked forward, being very v4ary, to a 
hearty slumber. Turning first on one side, 
then on the other, I wrapped the bed¬ 
clothes around me, drew up my feet, and 
tried all sorts of contrivances, but in vain ; 
the night was cold, and the blankets scanty, 
and it was not till 1 hat^pread my coat 
over the bed that 1 felt comfortable. 

1 was sure tltat the good mistress of the 
house did not mean to neglect me, but it 
would have been thoughtful of her to have 
seeif that I had an extra blanket. 

Bright were the sunbeams that welcomed 
me,*when, on the morrow, I drew up my 
window-blind, and approached the wash- 
han^ stand to begin my ablutions. By 
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some strange mishap, no water had been 
put for me; so, opening my chamber door, 
I called aloud to Sally, who came running, 
with a face ruddy with health, and lighted 
up with go^ humour, to my assbtance. 

sooner did Sally know what 1 wanted, 
than down stairs went the willing but 
thoughtless girl to supply my wants; this 
she did with so much gow humour, toat x 
heartily forgave her, or rather her mistress, 
for the neglect. 1 now prepared to wash 
in good earnest, but not a morsel of soap 
could I' liiy my hands on. Once more 
Sally was summoned, and once more did 
she disarm me by her ready alacrity Co do 
my bidding. &lly I Sally !" said I, “ I 
have got no sotlp 1 and, stop a moment,*' 
for the girl was off like a*shot, “ you may 
as well bring me a little spring water to 
wash my mouth with, for 1 do not see anv 
on the table.” Sally was “ very sorry,” 
and winged her way down the stairs so 
nimbly, that the soap and the spring water 
were Soon forthcoming. When 1 took up 
the water-bottle, however, to pour a little 
water into the glass, no glass was to be found. 
I used the bottle without a glass, managing 
matters as well as I could. Surely, 
surely,*' thought I, ** mine is a chapter ol 
accidents ; tlie lady of the household can¬ 
not always be so forgetful of her friends 1” 
Breakfast passed off very well, but when 1 
wanted my great-coat and shoes, neither 
the one nor the other bad been brushed. 
Sally ran off with them to John, who 
,. hastily performed his task ; but vfhy could 
not it have been done before ? It was not 
John’s fault, nor Sally's fault, but that of 
their mistress; a good housewife would not 
have left me to the care of negligent ser¬ 
vants. No 1 she would have seen that they 
did tlieir duty. One glance of a kind- 
hearted housewife is of great value to the 
order and comfort of every dwelling. I did 
not expect my friend’s wife to cariy me up 
water and'soap; to prepare me a night¬ 
gown and night-cap; to clean my shoes, or 
to brush my great-coat; but surely it was 
Hk not unreasonable to expect that she would 
see these things were done for me I 

Mistresses of families, let me tell you a 
lain Unith; I k^w twenty households, that 
ave worthy beings at the head of them, 
who seem to have almost eveiy other good 
quality but that of good housewifery; and 
for the want of this, comfort, instep of 
being a stated inmate, is only an occasional 
guest. 

There is a cleanliness, an order, a spright¬ 
liness given to the abode of a good house- 
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wife, that is absolutely allurii^; but, if the 
chairs are allowed to be all sixes and 
sevens; the table littered over with work; 
the fire without fresh coals; the hearth un¬ 
swept, and the candles unsnufied, until a 
domestic attends to them, an air of negli¬ 
gence reigns around, that is forbidding. 
Many a husband, of a quiet temper, wdks 
away from such a 5cen& not only seeing, 
but feeling, how little his happiness is at¬ 
tended to, to seek,'in neater and livelier 
habitations, that comfort which he finds not 
in his own. 

Old Humphry, from the days of his 
boyhood, was dependent on these things: 
an expiring fire, an unswept hearth, an un¬ 
tidy room, and a candle burning in the 
socket, are all sources of annoyance to him. 
Come, ye mistresses of fomilies! see if a 
useful lesson cannot be learned from my 
remarks. 

There is one habitation at which 1 am an 
occasional visitor, that presents a pattern of 
good housewifery. Kind, quiet, and thought¬ 
ful, without bustle,and without ostentation; 
the mistress, by her systematic and perse¬ 
vering attentton to her friends, renders her 
house one of the most comfortable and de¬ 
lightful in the world. All my wants iffe 
anticipated; all my peculiarities provide 
for; so that, whether 1 go out or come in, 
I have constantly the feeling that 1 am cared 
for. There is no negligent servant in the 
establishment, and why ? because the mis- 
tre^ is a good housewife. She sees that 
the servants do their duty. She has kind¬ 
ness enough to desire to make her guests 
happy, and industry sufficient to effect her 
purpose. Mistresses of families! again I 
say, listen to the admonitions of Old Hum¬ 
phrey, and be good housewives. 


SEPARATION FROM THE WORLD. 

The intercourse of Christians with the 
world sKoiild resemble that of angels; 
who, when they have been sent on mes¬ 
sages from heaven, have discharged their 
duties with the utmost promptitude and 
haste; and have then joyfully flown back 
to their home. in the presence olT Him, 
whose favour constitutes the whole of 
their happiness. 
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HEAD OF BUFFAT.O. 


THE BUFFALO OF SOUTU AFRICA. 

( But Cafer.) 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, pos¬ 
sess, each tbeir own indigenous wild species 
of the genus Hot, (or that of the ox,)— 
which have never submitted to the domi¬ 
nion of man. While the domestic ox, of 
which the wild origin is unknown, the xebu, 
the common buffalo, ^lnd the yack of Tibet, 
have been reclaimed by his c§re; these, 
more untractable in disposition! and more 
ferocious in temper, have resisted his ef¬ 
forts, and defied bis power. -The aurochs 
of Lithuania, the ami, the gour, and the 
gyal of India; the bison and the musk-ox 
of North America; and the. savage buflalo, 
of Soutl^ Africa, have lived free and unfeU 
tered by the yoke of servitude. 

Of these wild and dangerous natives of 
the mountains and the wilderness, one of 
the most remarkable is the buffalo of Africa, 
{Bot Cafen.) It is found in troops, in 
Southern Africa, but not within the tropical 
line. The localities it frequents, are the 

, VOL. in. 


watfirecTglens, and ravinesipidng the hills; 
and, like the rhinoceros, it is fond of wal¬ 
lowing in the pools or marshes. Most Afri¬ 
can travellers, from Sparrman to Burchell, 
have given some account of this remarkable 
animal, and all agree in describing it as 
fierce and treacherous. The expression of 
its countenance is savage, daring, and male¬ 
volent, an effect to which the character of 
the horns ndl a little contril^tes. These 
formidable weapons are so enlarged at their 
base, that, like an impenetrable mass of 
iron, they cover the whole of the forehead; 
they then bend downwards, and somewhat 
backwards, but ate curved upwards at the 
points. The base is rugged, and the ge¬ 
neral colour black. Though not mudh taller 
than the ox of Europe, the Cape bufi^Io is 
much larger in bulk, and more robust in 
all its proportions. Possessing amazing 
stfength, and no inconsiderable share of 
fleetness, it tears its way.through ^e thickets, 
ai)d up the mountain sides, leaving the hun¬ 
ter in the distance, unless, ind^, as is 
often the case, it commences the aggression, 
• y 
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ripping open both horse and man, and 
trampling their mangled bodies beneath its 
feet. This formidable species is covered 
with short black hair, tliinly scattered ; that 
on the under lip, and about the corners of 
the mouth, being elongated so as to form a 
scanty beard. The ears are large and pen¬ 
dent, the limbs short and thick, the shoul¬ 
ders high and muscular, the tail siiort and 
tufted. The hide is so dense as to be al¬ 
most bullet-proof. When duly prepared, it 
is in high esteem among the colonists and 
Hottentots, as it possesses great strength 
and durability, and is therefore preferred 
for various purposes, where such qualities 
are requisite. 

Mr. Burchell Ohtsrves, that the strength, 
ferocity, and treacherous disposition of the 
Cape buffalo, “ render it dangerous to be 
attacked without caution, or without the 
certain means of escape at hand.” At 
.Bloem's Fountain, in, the country of the 
Koras, his people roused a lion, a lioness, 
and her two cubs, together with a buffalo, 
which latter was chased and shot; of this 
individual be gives the following account: 

The present animal was a male, and ap¬ 
parently not young; as the points of its 
horns were much worn, and its%ars exceed¬ 
ingly torn and cut, probably in forcing its 
way through the thickets, or in butting and 
fighting with dlhers of its species. The 
Hottentots say they are seldom found with 
ears quite entire; and my own observations 
confirm the remark. The meat was in taste 
like coarse beef; but in younger animals it 
is very palatable' and wholesome, and free 
from any unpleasant flavour.” 

Powerful and resolute as the buffalo is, 
it fiills a frequent prey to the lion, who, 
after satiating his appetite, leaves the rest 
to the hyenas, jackals, and vultures. M. 

« 

♦ ■ ■' 

OLD UUJ^PHREY ON READING. 

The other day it happened that, while 1 
was sitting in the midst of a family, with 
^ several young people around roe, the doc¬ 
tor called, one of the party being a little 
ailing. Now, the doctor is a friendly man, 
of good parts, and of a kind-hearted dispo¬ 
sition } but very unsound in his religious 
Views, inasmuch as he is guided by his 
own opinions instead of the scriptural re¬ 
cords of eternal truth. 

It has often puzzled me how it is thfit 
some medical men, who so ardently seek to 
know, and who understand so much beuft* 
than others, every thiug in reference to the 


‘wonderful frame-work of the body, should 
manifest so much apathy and ignorance re* 
specting the soul. I always liked the so¬ 
ciety of medical men, but fbr all that, Old 
Humphrey is not one that will tickle their 
ears with ]>leasant words when he sees an 
opportunity of touching their hearts with a 
salutary truth. There are many doctors 
who are well versed in, and influenced by 
the holy scriptures, to their own advan¬ 
tage, and to that of their patients; but there 
are others who think neither of the souls of 
their patients, nor of their own. 

We were speaking of books, and of the 
great influence they had over the minds of 
their readers, when the doctor unhesitat¬ 
ingly gave it as his opinion, that young 
people should be permitted to read what 
books they pleased, good and bad, without 
restriction, to enable them to form a correct 
judgment respecting them. 

“ Young persons,” said he, “who are not 
allowed to do this, are sure to form very 
cramped and precise notions.” 

! “ Well,” thinks f, “ the doctor gives 

his physic to those who want it, and why 
should not Old llumplirey 1 A little dose 
on this occasion cannot hurt the doctor, 
and if it should do him no good, perhaps it 
may do some to the young people round 
me,” for they very naturally thought a good 
deal of what fell from the lips of their me¬ 
dical friend. 

“ Let us see,” said I, “ how this prin- > 
ciple would work in common life; for my 
notions, I must confess, are so 'cramped and 
precise,' that 1 prefer, as a guide in such 
matters, the experience of a thoughtful pa¬ 
rent, to the inexperience of a thoughtless 
child. What say you to allow' your own 
children to roam About your own surgery, 
and to let them taste, without restraint, 
what they like, to enable tliem to form a 
correct judgment respecting them 1 The first ' 
packet might be magnesia, and it might do 
them good; but if the second happened to 
be arsenic,*wliich is not very unlike it, they 
would infallibly be poisoned. If, instead 
of going to the substances, they went to the 
liquids, the first phial might have in it tinc¬ 
ture of rhubarb, an excellent stomachic,' 
but the second might contain prussic acid, 
which, if highly concentrated, would inflict 
immediate death. 

“ There is a difference between books and 
the contents of the surgery, certainly, and 
it is tills—^that the one„i8 medicine for the 
body, and^the other for the soul. Books 
and medicines are both influential, and the 
prussic acid which destroys the life of the 
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body, is not more deadly than die 
books Uiat poison the principles of the 
soul.” 

THE MARRIAGE SUPPER. 

Of the great Teacher who came from 
God, it is recorded that his very enemies 
were constraineii to say, ‘‘.Never man spake 
as he did.” There seems to have been 
something, both in the matter and manner 
of bis teaching, which distinguished it from 
all others, lie delivered much of his doc¬ 
trine in parables, and among them that of 
the marriage of the king’s son holds a dis¬ 
tinguished place. The reader will find it 
recorded in the 32nd chapter of Matthew, 
and also in the 14th of Luke. Header, did 
you ever examine it 7 If not, allow me to 
assist you in doing it. 

The parable was originally spoken to the 
.Tews, the people to whom our Saviour was 
principally sent; among whom he exercised 
his public ministry, and to whom the first 
gospel invitation was given; though, unhap¬ 
pily, they set light by them, despised 
their own mercies, and so counted them¬ 
selves unworthy of eternal life. Let it 
not be so with us; let us take warning 
and profit by their example! 

The parable implies, as all our Lord’s 
teaching while on earth did, that all the 
jiosterity of Adam are by nature in a 
guilty, lost, or fallen state; and so the 
g( s|)el is the rich provision of the God of 
ail grace for their relief, that they may 
not perish in their sins. 

Now, in this beautiful parable, God the 
Father is represented as the King, whose 
grace and love are the original spring of 
all. Jesus Christ is the Son, who is the 
Bridegroom of his church. The servants 
are the prophets; John the Baptist, and 
the apostles ; some of whom arc sent be¬ 
fore, others after, the feast is prepared. 
The guests invited are, first, the J ews at 
Jerusalem, then those who wet% scattered 
abroad; and lastly us, perishing gentiles. 
The feast itself is the blessings of the 
everlasting gospel. 

The things provided for this feast, or 
marriage supper, are set forth under the 
metaphors of “ oxen and fatlings,” con¬ 
formably to the language of the prophets: 
See Prov. ix. 2; Isa. xxv. 6 ; and chap. 
Iv. 1, 2. Thus the provisions of the gos¬ 
pel are represented by the choicest and 
most delicious dainties, marro]^' and fat¬ 
ness. Here God hath provided, both for 
himself and sinners, a sumptuous enter¬ 
tainment,, at which they may feast toge¬ 


ther. He bath provided for himself a 
Lamb for a sacrifice, and one of infinite 
dignity and value, wherein he rests for 
ever well^plvased. He invites sinners also 
to partake of this feast, and be reconciled 
to him; to receive the free remission of 
sins, the adoption of children, and to feast 
abundai^ly on bis love and grace, manU 
Tested in,'and flowing freely through a 
crucified Saviour. Here be holds mrth 
himself as their satisfying and everlasting 
portion; their Father, their God, and 
their all, in time and through eternity. 
W hat a feast is this ! it is truly a feast of 
lovw! 

To induce sinners to come to this feast, 
the King sends his^rvants to invite 
guests, telling them that all things are now 
ready. Much, indeed, was to be done in 
making ready this least: perhaps, reader, 
you never thought of this. But the law 
which sinners had broken must be ful¬ 
filled ; reparation must be made to injured 
justice, by a complete |gid adequate atone¬ 
ment for sin; the head of the serpent 
must be bruised; the world, sin, and death, 
overcome; an everlasting righteousness 
brought in, and remission of sins and eter¬ 
nal life procured in a way consistent with 
h 11 the Divine perfections. But how should 
all this be efiected ? What insurmount¬ 
able difficulties lay in the way of provid¬ 
ing this feast 1 Neither men nor angels 
could give the least assistance in this pre¬ 
paration. Infinite wisdom, however, con- 
trii^d 4t, and boundless love and grace 
carried it into full efiect.* To make all 
things ready, the eternal Word became in- 
curnale, and, in the form of a servant, was 
obedient to the will of his heavenly Father 
in the room of the guilty : the Holy One 
and the Just wa.s made a curse, endured 
the death of the cross, and that for t^e 
sake of sinners: he died, and rose again 
from the dead, for their justification. Oh, 
what a feast! how costly tofthe Father! 
liow costly to the Son ! Angels had never 
such a feast prepared lor them 1 In this 
feast nothing is wanting to render it com¬ 
plete, nothing left for us to provide, no¬ 
thing unprepared, nothing left for the 
guests to pay, except g^titnde and pnuse 
to the munificent Donor. Every thing 
becoming his infinite bounty, and every 
thing suited to our wants; all are pro¬ 
vided ready to our hands. " He spared 
not his own Son, and with Him he freely 
gives us all things.” All is absolutely 
tree, “ without money and without price,” 
Isa. Iv.'l. But, readei^ -the invitation 
demands a speedy compliance ; }'ou are 
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omoitfir the nutnbef ItiTited; bevrare how 
jou elight the invitation ; remember that 
ill thinj^ are ready and waiting for your 
ieceptanoe. Every moment’s delay is 
dangerous, and throws contempt upon the 
feast and its provider! '* Hear, and your 
soul shall live“ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and you shall beiired.’' , 

■ ■ ■ 

CHEMISTRY. Mo. IX. 

■ EARTHS.-NO. 2. 

The bertl, a green, transparent stone, 
yields, when analyzed, a soft, white pova'der, 
which is one of the elementary earths. It 
is in itself destitute^^f taste and smell, and 
adheres to the tongue ; properties by which 
it may be known. From the sweet taste 
which it imparts to the acids, with which 
it will combme, it has been termed glucina. 
This earth will neither harden nor contract 
by the application of heat. Considering 
the source from wl^ich it is derived, it is 
not likely to be obtained in sufficient abun¬ 
dance to be of much utility. 

Yttria is an earth that enters into the 
composition of two minerals, the gadolinite 
and the yttro-tantalite, both of which are 
found in Sweden. When separated from 
its combinations, it is a white powder, and 
is remarkable from the circumstance that its 
specific gravity, which is nearly 5, is greater 
than any other earth. 

Barytes is obtained from a mineral for¬ 
merly called ponderous spar, in vahicb it 
exists in combination with sulphuric acid. 
It is distinguished by its greyish white co¬ 
lour, porosity, and pungent taste. Its spe¬ 
cific gravity is 4. When exposed to the 
atmosphere, it attracts the vapour which 
may exist in it, swells, emits heat, and 
falls into a white powder in the same man- 
nd as lime. From the strong affinity it 
possesses for sulphuric acid, tlieir union 
is always maintained with great tenacity. 
It is employed by chemists as a chemical 
test; it imparts a yellow tinge to flame, 
forms a good water-colour, and is a deadly 
poison. 

Stromtites greatly resembles barytes in 
many of its properties, is of a greyish white 
colour, and possesSes an alkaline taste, but 
gives a purple colour to flame. If is ob¬ 
tained from a mineral found in a lead-mine 
at Suoidian, in Wales, and, in its combina- 
d(m with sulphuric acid, is by no meanll 
uncommon. Neither strontites nor baiytes 
is soluble in water, and in this respect the^ 
differ from all the other eartlis. 

Like is an earth very abundantly foum] 


in nearly all parts of the world, though not 
in its pure state, for it is usually in combi- 
natioQ with carbonic acid, with which it 
forms carbonate of lime. Marble, chalk, 
and limestone, are carbonates of lime, and 
differ very little the one from the other in 
their composition. Either of .these three 
substances, when exposed for some time to 
a white heat, will part with its carbonic 
acid, and the remaining substance is lime, 
usually called quick lime. When thus pre¬ 
pared, lime is of a white colour, of mode¬ 
rate hardness, easily powdered, and remark¬ 
able for its burning, as well a* somewhat 
bitter taste. Its specific gravity is 3^. It 
has the effect of changing the blue colour of 
vegetables into green, and is incapable of 
fusion. 

Lime is of frequent service in the arts, and 
greatly adds to the number of conveniences 
by which we are surrounded. It is an im¬ 
portant ingredient in the cements that are 
used in building. Lime is also much used 
as a manure, on account of its property of 
hastening the putrefaction of all animal and 
vegetable substances, and of maintaining a 
moisture .sufficient to produce and preserve 
the growth of plants. To the bleacher, the 
tanner, and other manufacturers, it is an 
important substance. 

Lime is not unfrequently combined with 
sulphuric acid, forming sulphate of lime or 
gypsum. When united with fluoric acid, 
a fluate of lime, or fluor spar, is produced; * 
when with phosphoric acid, a phosphate of 
lime, a constituent ingredient in the com- . 
position of animal bones. Marble is a 
mixture of carbonate of lime and clay. Sir 
Humphrey Davy succeeded in decomposing 
this earth, as well as some others, and ob¬ 
tained its metallic base, to which he gave 
the name of calcium. 

Magnesia, as found in nature, is always 
united with some acid. Epsom salts is a 
sulphate of magnesia, that is to say, mag¬ 
nesia combined with sulphuric acid. When 
pure, it is a^sofi; white substance, with little 
taste or smell, and is unaffected by the most 
intense heat. It is extensively employed 
in medicine; and when calcined, tiiat is, 
deprived of its moisture by heat, it is an 
antidote to the poisonous effects of the mi¬ 
neral acids. It has also the useful property 
of purifying putrid waters. 


THE FUNERAL OF* A TEACHER. 

In a letter to Mrs. H. More, at that time 
in London, dated Aug. 18,1795, one of 
her sisters says 
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“ I took mj letter yesterday, to finish it 
at Cheddar; but alas I iiurry, g;rief, and 
agitation, render it almost impossible for 
me to write a word; however, I will en¬ 
deavour to convoy to you, that we have just 
deposited the remains of our excellent Mrs. 
Baber, to mingle with her kindred dust. 
Who else has ever been so attended or fol¬ 
lowed to the grave ? Of the hundreds who 
attended, all had some token of mourning 
in their dress. .Adi the black gowns in the 
village were to be seen, and tliose who had 
rone, had, seme broad, some little bits of 
nanow blaell' ribbon, such as their few 
pence could provide. The house, the gar¬ 
den, the place before the door, was full. 
But how shall I describe it 1—not one single 
voice or step was heard—their very silence 
v«as dreadful; but it was not the least af¬ 
fecting part to see their poor little ragged 
pocket handl^erchiefs, not half sufficient to 
dry their tears. Some had none; and those 
ttars that did not fall to the ground, they 
wiped off with some part of their dress. 
When the procession moved off, Mr.Boak, 
(the minister,) who was so good as to come 
to the veiy house, walked before the corpse, 
with his hat-band and gown on; tlien the 
body; then her sister, and myself, as chief- 
iiiourners; then the gentry, two and two; 
iKxt, the children, near two hundred ; then 
ail die parish in the same order; and though 
the stones were rugged, you did not hear a 
single footstep. When we came to the 
outer gate of tM churchyard, where all the 
people used to pay their duty to her by 
bows and courtesies, we were obliged to halt, 
for Mr. Boak to go in and put his surplice 
on, to receive the corpse with the usual 
texts. This was almost too much for every 
one, and Mr. Boak’s voice was nearly lost 
when he came to, ‘ I know that my Re¬ 
deemer livethhe could scarcely utter it; 
but to feel it was much better. On our 
entrance into the church, the little remain¬ 
ing light we had left, discovered tq us tliat 
it was almost full. How we were to be 
disposed of, 1 could not tell. 1 took my 
old seat with the children close by her 
place. Mr. Boak gave us a discourse of 
thirty-five minutes, entirely on the subject. 
His text was from St. John. “ Where I 
ain, there shall also my servant be.'’ He 
said, he ch^e it because it was the last she 
made use of to him; he added, she looked 
round her, and observed, it was comfort¬ 
able to have kind fiieilds, but much better 
to have God with one I The sermbn was 
affecting and bold, and he said, with energy 
in his voice, and firmness in his look, * This 


eminent Christian first taught salvation in 
Cheddar I’ He was very tender in his ad¬ 
dress to the children, and concluded with a 
suitable prayer. 

“ When we drew near to the grave, and 
the last solemn rite was perfon^, every 
body tlirew in their nosegays. 1 was al¬ 
most choked. If you could for a moment 
doubt my account, I would add, that the 
undertaker from Bristol wept like a child, 
and confessed, that without payment, it was 
worth going a hundred miles to see such a 
sight. Here were no violent expressions of 
grief, for the deceased had taught them how 
to selSct suitable texts for such occasions, 
and when to apply the nromises of scrip¬ 
ture. 1 think almost {ears enough were 
shed to lay the dust. We returned, and 
when we joined the children in the great 
room, and missed her lively, sprightly figure 
and movements, every heart sank.” H. 

♦ . 

COMBINATIOKS. 

Tue effects arising from combinations 
amongst workmen are almost always inju¬ 
rious to the parties themselves. There are 
numerous instances in which the public 
suffer by increased price at the moment, but 
are ultimately gainers from the permanent 
reduction which results; whilst, on the 
other hand, the improvemoits which are 
often made in machinery in consequence of 
**a strike amongst the workmen,” most 
frequently,do injury, of greater or less dur¬ 
ation, *to that particular clase which gave 
rise to them. As the injury to the men and 
to their families is almost always more se¬ 
rious than that which affects their employers, 
it is of the utmost importance to the com¬ 
fort and happiness of the former class, that 
they should themselves entertain sound 
views upon this question. For this pur¬ 
pose a few illustrations of the principle here 
maintained, will probably ha'gf greater 
weight than any reasoning of a more ge¬ 
neral nature, though drawn from admitted 
principles of political economy. There is a 
process in the manufacture of gun-barrels, 
for making what, in the language of the 
trade, are called The skelp is a 

piece or bar of iron, about 'itiree feet long, 
and four inches wide, but thicker and 
broader at one end than at the other. The 
barrel of a musket is formed by foiging out 
suchipieces to the proper dimensions, and 
then raiding or bending them into a cylin- 
dricai form, until the edges overlap, so that 
they can be welded togeUier.. 

Aj^ut twenty years ago, tlie workmen 
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employed at avety extensive factory in forging 
skelps out of bar-iron, ‘‘struck” for an ad¬ 
vance of ws^fes; and as their demands were 
veiy exorbitant, they were not immediately 
complied with. lu the mean time, the 
sup^intendent of the establishment directed 
his attention to the subject, and it occurred 
to him, that if the circumference of tlif 
rollers, between which the bar of iron was 
rolled, were to be made equal to tlie lengtli 
of a skelp, and if the groove in which die 
iron was compressed, instead of lieing of the 
same width and depth throughout, were cut 
gradually deeper and deeper, from some 
point in the rollers, until it returned ft) the 
same point, then the bar-iron passing be¬ 
tween such rollerT would have a corres¬ 
ponding form, that is, gradually increasing 
in thickness from one end to the other. 
On making the trial, it was found to suc¬ 
ceed perfectly ; and a great reduction of hu¬ 
man labour was, effected by the process; 
and the workmen who had acquired a pe¬ 
culiar skill in foiging the skelps, ceased to 
derive any advantage from their dexterity. 

It is somewhat singular that another and 
a still more remarkable instance of the ef¬ 
fect of combinations among workmen should 
have occurred hut a few years since in the 
same trade. The process of welding the 
^kelps, so as to convert them into gun-bar¬ 
rels, required much skill, and after the ter¬ 
mination of the war, the demand for mus¬ 
kets having greatly diminished, the number 
of persons employed in making them was 
v<iy much reduced. This circ&mAance 
rendered combination more easy; and upon 
one occasion, when a contract had been en- 
ti^red into for a considerable supply to be 
delivered on a fixed day, the men all struck 
for such an advance of wages as would have 
caused the completion of the contract to be 
attended with a very heavy loss. In this 
difficulty, the contractors resorted to a mode 
of weldingjthe gun-barrel, for which a pa¬ 
tent had been taken out by one of their 
number some years prior to this event 
Th^plan had not then succeeded so well 
as to come into general use, in consequence 
of the cheapness of the usual mode of weld¬ 
ing by hand-labour, combined with some 
other difficultis* with which the patentee 
had to contend. But the stimulus produced 
b^ the combination of workmen, induced 
bim to make new trials, which were at¬ 
tended with so much success, that he jvas 
enabled to introduce such a facility in 
welding gun-barrels by rollers, and ^ch 
perfection in the work itself, that, in all 
probability, very few will in future be 
welded by hand-labour. The process dbn- 


’ sisted in folding a bar of iron, about a foot 
long, into the form of a cylinder, with the 
edges a little overlapping. It was then 
placed in a furnace, and being taken out 
when raised to a melting heat, a triblet, or 
cylinder of iron, was placed in it, and the 
whole was passed quickly through a pair 
of rollers. The effect of this was; that the 
welding was performed in a single heating, 
and the remainder of the elongation neces¬ 
sary for extending the skelps to the length 
of the musket-barrel, was performed in a 
similar, but a lower temperature. The work¬ 
men who bad combined, waH^ of course, 
no longer wanted, and instead of benefiting 
themselves by their combination, they were 
reduced permanently, by this improvement 
in the art, to a much lower rate of wages : 
for as the process of welding gun-barrels by 
hand required peculiar skill and consider¬ 
able experience, they had hitherto been in 
the habit of earning much higher wages 
than other workmen of the same class. 
On the other hand, the new method was 
far less injurious to the texture of the 
iron, which was now exposed only once, 
instead of three or four times, to the weld¬ 
ing heat; so that the public derived ad¬ 
vantage from the superiority, as well as 
from the economy of the process. 

The same process has been extended 
to all other kinds of iron tubes, which has 
so reduced their price, that the employ¬ 
ment of them has become very general. 
They are now’, consequently, to be found 
in the shops of all our larger ironmon¬ 
gers, of various length and diameter, with 
screws cut at each end, and are in con¬ 
stant use for the conveyance of gas for 
lighting, or of water for warming our 
houses. 

In the above instances cited by Mr. 
Babbage, in his book on “ The Economy 
of Machinery and Manufactures,” w’e see 
that*of three parties, the public, the mas¬ 
ters, an<^ the workmen, two were mate¬ 
rially advantaged by the effect of combina- 
.tion, to the loss of the third. If the un¬ 
toward results of combinations be felt 
most where they can be least endured, 
surely it is the interest of every prudent 
artisan to think twice before he indirectly 
furnishes the means of injuring his own 
circumstances. 


A HINT FROU^ EXPERIENCE. 

The terms by which the idea of preach¬ 
ing the gospel is impressed and accom¬ 
panied in the New Testament, imply that 
It is the promulgiition of law, the issuing of 
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an pdict, or the publication of some notice 
which it concerns all men to know. Let 
the m^n who spends the six days hi busi¬ 
ness, and the seventh in the pursuit of 
pleasure, ask himself if he can s^re a mo¬ 
ment for the consideration of any thing 
beyond this life, whether he ever gave him¬ 
self any trouble in attempting to understand 
its purport, or to find out the person to 
whom it applies. In the extenuation of 
many sins a man might perhaps be allowed 
to plead the acknowledged infirmity of 
human nature, the influence of bad cus¬ 
toms, the d<|ficiency or wrong bias of his 
education ; but what pretext, what excuse, 
with the slightest colour of plausibiliiy, will 
he be able to allege at the bar of Divine 
justice, for having slighted, with an air of 
self-satisfied pride, contumely, or indiffer¬ 
ence, a gracious message from the King of 
heaven, delivered to us by his own Son, 
who, to seal his exceeding great love, took 
upon him our nature, and became a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” and 
died the accursed death of the cross ? 

Eellow-sinner, suffer the word of exhort¬ 
ation from one who, in looking back upon 
the devious turns and windings of a thorny 
life, is often visited with the most afflicting 
sentiments of regret, of remorse, but who 
sorrows for notliing so much as for the 
habit of thinking that God was too raucli 
taken up in managing the vast machine of 
the universe, or too justly offended, to lis¬ 
ten with compassion to the prayers, or to 
feel interest in the concernments of one 
who liad so often neglected his precepts, 
and set at nought all bis reproofs. It 
pleased God to bring him within sight of 
tliose awful regions where brooding dark¬ 
ness for ever abides, and there to give him 
a pledge of his love by conducting him in 
safety back again. Since that time he has 
made trial of God's faithfulness, and has 
found, amidst the conflicts of this life, {hat 
it'may be trusted, and that every day shows 
the benefit of reliance on his proin&es, and 
devotedness to his service. 

If a young man would avoid those evil 
courses wherein many are wont to lay up 
such a stuck of bitterness for old age; if 
he would escape from the snares of some 
who seek to gpratify their sclfiah or malig¬ 
nant propensities, by the embarrassments 
of unpractised youth ; if he would see the 
plots and schemes of those overthrown 
who are contriving to^ppos? his advance¬ 
ment in life or reputation, let ^m call 
upon (;od, and seek to know him, and 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent. Let 
him be a diligent, a thoughtful, and a per¬ 


severing student of the holy scriptures. 
The same Jehovah who gave his servants 
the wisdom to indite this revelation of 
himself, will grant him the wi^o;n to un¬ 
derstand it. And though the sneers of 
the scoffer may appear too keen to be 
borne, the opposition of circumstances 
too strong and peculiar to be overcome; 
and,what is worse than all, though the heart 
is always too cowardly and faithless to be 
trusted—^yet if we make resort unto God, 
by reading and prayer, he will by his Spirit 
fortify the heart with inward strength, 
remove impediments that appeared insur- 
mouAtable, and soften asperities which, 
when viewed from a distance, seemed in¬ 
supportable. . ^ * 

—♦—~ 

HINT ON DRESS. 

Infants on whom, in fact, nature has put 
no constraint, and whom she has indeed in¬ 
spired with that kind of restlessness which 
creates an abhorrence to quiet and restraint, 
are so bound up by their nurses, almost 
similar to tlie mode observed in China, 
that they have not the proper use of their 
limbs. To me it appears perfectly ob¬ 
vious that the great desire implanted in 
all young animals to run, bound, and 
frisk, has not been- given in vain, by the 
great Creator of all instincts ; and that the 
free, muscular movements of the infant, 
unquestionably give ease and flexibility, if 
not strength, to the exertion^ of the man, 
aud perhaps such motions convey to him 
the first ideas of existence. That they 
must be a source of much valuable know¬ 
ledge cannot be doubted ; and thus an ab¬ 
surd custom, which is merely adopted to 
save idle nurses a little trouble, tends to 
impoverish both the minds and bodies of a 
whole generation. This leads me to think 
that the peculiar strength, proportion, and 
agility I have often had occasion'^o observe 
in the East, particularly among the Turks, 
is in a peculiar degree to be attributed to 
the looseness of dress which is adopted 
from the moment of their existence. It 
contributes much to the rapidity of growth, 
and no attempt is made, lik^as in other na¬ 
tions, to screw or dandify the body into any 
state, with the absurd idea of improving the 
shape, thus obstructing the grand organs 
of life: on th^ contrary, they study that 
these shall be under no kind of restriction, 
but have the fullest play; and it may be 
addAl as a fact, that it rarely occurs that a 
Turk is afflicted with corns. The habits 
thejtwear do not fetter any one part of the 
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limbs, but allow the wliole body to assume 
its naturad play ; in one word, it is in the 
Eastern world timt man appears to rise in 
full stature, proportion, and agility .—£ae 
Wilton's Travels, 

An edict was passed in Germany, in the 
time of Joseph ii., prohibiting females 
from the use of stays, as injurious to their 
constitutions, which is conceived in most 
anidous and curious terms. 

- ♦- - - 

DEDICATION TO OOD. 

Every true believer in Christ cheerfully 
yields himself unto God, as Christ’s pur¬ 
chased possession} to be henceforth em¬ 
ployed by God in holy services for his own 
^lory. The scripture often declares this. 
“ Ye are not your own; for ye are bought 
with a price: therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God’s." 
“ Whose I am, and whom 1 setve." “ 1 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bo¬ 
dies a living sacriftce, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service." 
“ Ye are Christ's." “ Yield yourselves 
unto God." 

And this surrender of ourselves to God 
is our bounden duty. If by serving sin, 
vanity, and tlie world, we had incurred 
great guilt, and were in imminent danger 
of eternal death; and if Christ voluntarily 
delivered us, at the expense of his own 
sacred bloods if the Father has bianifested 
such wondrous love toward us miserable 
sinners; if the Holy Spirit has deigned to 
enter our hearts and apply this great grace; 
then, the least return we can make is to 
give ourselves up to Christ, and cheerfully 
to say. Here I am 1 Behold, Lord, the 
soul which thou claimest for thyself. It is 
indeed utterly unworthy of thy acceptance; 
in itself it is full of guilt, misery, and pol¬ 
lution. But thou who didst die for sinners, 
hast called, and I have come to tliee to be 
justified through thy merits, and now to 
give myself to thee. Lord, I am thine, for 
thou art mine. Fit and prepare my soul 
for'tiiy service: make me all thou wouldst 
have me to ba; use me in what way thou 
wilt: command me to what services thou 
pleases!: do widi me, that is, with thy 
own, whatever seeraeth thee good I 

And this our duty is also our priv^ge. 
For, if we give not ourselves thus to G^, 
we still sme siu, Satan, and the world.; 
we are still in bondage through Mr of 
drath; we are employe in vile work, and 
occupied with mean pursuits, lienee it 


is a prmlege to come out from the world, 
and to taste the liberty wherewith the Son 
of God emancipates die soul. It is a joy 
for the heart, after being so long enthrall^, 
to find its proper Master, “ whose service 
is perfect freedom." It is an honour, 
which humbles while it exalts, to be al¬ 
lowed to serve the glorious and ever-blessed 
God. That he will deign to employ sucli 
weak and worthless instruments; that he, 
who could do so well without us, will give 
us work to do for him ; and that he makes 
us, who were once so ill-disposed for serv¬ 
ing him, now quite glad to obey his will: 
—this is a privilege indeed 1 For his com¬ 
mandments, brethren, are not ^ievous when 
we love God. Christ’s yoke is easy, for it 
is lined with his own love. “ Blessed are 
they that keep Ids testimonies, and that 
seek him with the whole heart."—//aw- 
hlcton. 


THE CROSS AT THE CONVENT OF 
SANTA CRUZ, 

NEAR THE CITY OF TEJMC, IN MEXICO.” 

It is related that a certain arriero, or 
muleteer, discovered the contour of a cross 
upon the grassy sod. To perpetuate this 
resemblance, a cross of raised earth was 
made upon the outline, and remains to tins 
day, within a sacred enclosure, to be the 
object of veneration with all good catholics. 

^ A layman of the convent stated that ’a 
French astronomer, while making some ce¬ 
lestial observations upon the flat roof of 
that building, discovered, by the help of 
his glasses, that the site of the sacred em¬ 
blem was the exact altitude for receiving 
the image of the cross at Jerusalem, when 
reflected by the crystalline mirror of the 
bowed welkin 11 

The obligations between priests and lay¬ 
men seem likely to prove reciprocal in 
Mexico; the priests for many ages duped 
nearly all the world, but now they are ne- 
coming, in their turn, the dupes of any one 
who may deem it his interest to practise 
upon their credulity. 

—•- 

Covetousness. —He is too covetous, 
whom God cannot sufSce: bath all 

things who hath Him that hath all things, 
Rom. viii. 32. 
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iialley’s comet, and comets 

OENEKALLY. * 

■Although a great number of comets 
have appeared at different intervals, and 
tiiose which have been astronomically ob' 
served amount to several hundreds, yet 
very little of their real nature is known. 
Remarkable as this fact is, it has not arisen 
from an indifference on the part of man¬ 
kind to turn their attention to these sin¬ 
gular erratic objects. The extraordinary 
and imposing aspects, as well as the mag¬ 
nitude which they often assume, their rapid 
motions, and 'the unexpected manner in 
which they frequently burst into view, 
could not&il of exciting astonishment, and 
eliciting a desire in die breast of inquiruig 
man to understand their nature. * 

It was not till very lately that the peri¬ 
odic .time, (or the period occupied in tra- 
voL. in.» 


versing its orbit,) of more than one comet 
was known, and even now three only can 
be numbered. To the celebrated Doctor 
Halley,the second astronomer royal,of whom 
we have given some account at p. 53 of this 
volume, the honour of this discovery is due. 
Lie computed the elements of the orbit of a 
comet which he himself had observed in 
the year 1682, and finding them to agree 
very nearly with tliose of the comets of 
1607 and 1531, as well as that the intervals 
elapsed did not materially differ from each 
other, he considered it pi^able that they 
were but successive appearances of the same 
body; and upon referring to the past his- 
toiY of comets, he found that one had been 
sem similarly ];iassing retrc^;rade, or from 
east to west, (which, being contrary to the 
general motions of planetary bodies, or 
from west to east, is called retrograde,) be- 
twyten the eartli and the sun in tlie sununer 
z 
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of 1456, and also tliat another had been 
seen in 1305 : this interval of 75 and dou¬ 
ble interval of 151 years, together with the 
retrograde motion, convinced him of their 
identity; and, accordingly, he ventured to 
predict its return again in 1758. 

Upon nicer calculations, which the im¬ 
proved state of astronomical science aflei^- 
wards afforded, its retnm to its perihelion 
was predicted by Clairaut, a Erencii astro¬ 
nomer, to take place on the 15th of April, 
1759, and it actually arrived at that point 
of its orbit on March 13, within thirty- 
three days of the time computed/' 

Another period of its revolution is, now 
nearly completed, and the best computa¬ 
tions predict that, it will shortly become 
visible in our hemispherej and pass its pe¬ 
rihelion on November 7 th next. (See the 
Christian Almanack for the present year, 

F ublished by the Religious Tract Society.) 

t appears likely, for the only time in the 
life of the present generation, to become an 
object of our astonished gaze and admira¬ 
tion, and to occupy a large portion of the con¬ 
versation of our families and friends. We 
therefore consider that a few particulars of 
this interesting wanderer, as well as of co¬ 
mets generally, may at this time not be 
unacceptable to our readers. 

We have explained at page 427 of our 
last volume that the orbits of die planets 
are ellipses or ovals with the sun, about 
which they revolve, situated in one of the 
foci which is common to all the orbits. In 
like manner the orbits of the cotne^ are 
also ovals, but-of very different dimensions; 
diose of the former differing very litde from 
circles, whilst those of the latter are long 
and flat, or what is technically termed of 
great eccentricity. It may nut be amiss 
to explain die astronomical meaning of the 
latter term. 

In the annexed diagram, we have repre¬ 
sented two ovals of very different eccentri¬ 



cities. ^ The points marked C in the one 
and O in the other, represept their true en¬ 
tree respectively, as is shown by the inter- 

• Pot an explanation of the temiB “perihel^n," 
aphelion,” &c., tee Weekly Vteitor, for 1831, p. 


section of their longer and shorter axis; but 
the point marked E is the common focus 
of the two ovals; therefore in ihiSlesser oval 
the distance F C is its eccentricity, and in 
the larger one F O is its eccentricity; that 
is, the eccentricity of an elliptical orbit of 
a planet or cometis the distance of tlie sun 
from its centre. 

The engraving at the head of this article 
represents the orbit of Halley’s comet,- and 
also of some of the planets forming the solar 
system, drawn upon an accurate scale, by 
which their relative magnitudes may be 
seen by inspection. The sun is represent¬ 
ed in the common focus of all the orbits ; 
and the following table will at once show 
die amount of eccentricity of each, as well 
as die periodic times of the respective bo¬ 
dies traversing their tmckless paths, by 
which it may be seen how great is the ec¬ 
centricity of the orbit of Halley’s comet 
compared with that of the planets; and as 
the orbits of all comets are similar, it must 
at once appear to our readers that when at 
their perihelion they are so near the sun, 
compared with their distance from Uiat lu¬ 
minary when at their apliclion, or greatest 
distance, the extremes of heat and cold 
to which they are necessarily exposed must 
be such as to render the existence of either 
animal or vegetable life with which we are 
acquainted impossible. 


Orbit of 

Mercury .... 

Venus . 

Earth. 

Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Georgium Sidus. 
Hallo’s Comet . 



Period it 

Time. 

'ccntricity. 

Years. 

Days. 

0.206 . 

. Oand 87 

0.000 . 

. 0 

224 

0.017 . 

. 1 

0 

0.093 . 

. 4 

321 

0 048 . 

. 11 

317 

0.056 . 

. 29 

174 

0.047 . 

. 84 

8 

17.985 . 

. 76 

0 


One .of the most remarkable circum¬ 
stances connected with our knowledge of 
comets is, that their head or nucleus is not, 
as is" commonly supposed, a solid body, 
but the 4?hole object is‘ a mass of highly 
tiUnsparent vapour; so transparent iqdeed, 
that “ the stars dim twinkle through their 
shadowy form,” those of lesser magnitude 
remaining distinctly visible at the time they 
are covered by the densest portion of a 
comet’s substance, although the same stars 
would have been obliterated from our view 
by an ordinary fog on the'surface of the 
earth; and since it is not doubted that 
comets shine, like the planets, by reflected 
light only, they can regarded as no other 
than great masses of thin vapour, suscepti¬ 
ble of being penetrated by the solar rays. 
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and reflecting them alike from their inlpriorl 
parts, as well as from their surfaces. There 
are also other circumstances in their ap> 
pearance which lead to the above conclu¬ 
sion, as to the nature of the material of 
which they ate formed, and the following 
evidence is so striking, that we must not 
pass it over in silence. It was computed, 
that in 1827 a comet would pass between 
the earth and the sun exactly on a line con¬ 
necting those two bodies, and consequently 
it was expected that if the comet possessed 
a solid nucleus, it would appear like a dark 
spot crossing the sun’s disk, precisely in the 
same manner as the planets Mercury and 
Venus appear under like circumstances, or 
the moon in a solar eclipse. ITnfortunately 
for British astronomers, the clouds pre¬ 
vented their seeing the sun at the cotn- 
ptited time, but the foreign astronomers 
were more fortunate; both at Viviers and 
Marseilles, ‘ they looked diligently for it, 
but no trace whatever of either spot or 
cloud was visible, a good proof of the 
transparent nature of these singular appear¬ 
ances. 

When comets first make their appear¬ 
ance, they generally resemble a round film 
of vapour, with little or no pretensions to a 
tail, but they increase in brilliancy and the 
acquisition of a tail as they draw near to 
the sun; but it is after they have passed 
their perihelion, when emerging from the 
brilliancy of the solar light in wliicli they 
have been for a short time obscured, that 
they assume their greatest splendour: tlie 
tail, whicli during the approach to the peri¬ 
helion had followed the comet, now pre¬ 
cedes it, generally with a small degree of 
curvature, probably arising from the resist¬ 
ance of the ether (an extremely thin vapour) 
wliicli is supposed to ^lervade all s{^ce. 
The tails are of enormous lengths; tlie 
.comet of 1811 had a tail no less than 
thirty-four millions of leagues in length : 
the comet of 1744 had its tail divided 
into six different branches, separated by 
dark intervals, each of them about four 
degrees broad, and forty long. Many have 
no tails at all, as for example Encke’s and 
Biela’s comets; but these are small and in¬ 
significant objects compared with those we 
have been speaking of; the chief thing that 
causes thorn to be more particularly noticed 
is the circumstance, that they are the only 
two besides Halley’s comet, that are known 
^ .to belong to the solar system, and whose 
periodic times have Ifeen determined. 

[ In general the light of comets ^s dull; 

* that of 1811 was only equal to tlte tenth 


part of the light of the full moon, but in¬ 
stances are on record of their having been 
seen in full daylight. Of the actual num¬ 
ber of comets litUe is known: it has been 
computed by the theory of probabilities, 
that there may be upwards of eleven mil¬ 
lions that come within the known extent 
gf the solar system. But M. Arago, upon 
a different computation, considers that the 
number may be about seven millions. 

S—8. 


EXECUTION AT GOTTENBURG. 

Fa,AGRANT crimes rarely occur in Swe¬ 
den, and an execution had not occurred for 
twenty-four years previous to my visit. An 
affair, however, attended with marked atro¬ 
city, had taken place a few days previous 
to my arrival. A Danish vessel was boarded 
and plundered by some ruffians who had 
been long notorious for bad conduct. They 
also murdered two men and a boy, who 
formed the crew. On the crime being dis¬ 
covered, the whole country turned out to 
hunt them from their lurking place. They 
were apprehended and brought to trial. 
And here, it may be observed, it is laid 
down as a fundamental principle in the cri¬ 
minal code, that in cases of murder, no 
proof of a circumstantial nature is admitted 
as sufficient for inflicting capital punish¬ 
ment; of course, hearsay must be of less 
authority. This can only proceed on two 
grounds; namely, the full confession of the 
crimipalf or on positive evidence of the 
crime being actually scenes committed. 
Should this not happen, he is confined to 
jail, where it often occurs that the horro 
of a guilty conscience, prompts him to con¬ 
fess his crime, and thus satisfy the ends of 
justice. The ring-leader here first admit¬ 
ted the full extent of his guilt, and showed 
the greatest marks of contrition. He was 
permitted to address the people on Sunday, 
from the window of his prison, m a kind of 
sermon, which, it is said, was delivered 
with great sincerity and devotion. At the 
distance of three months, the others confess- ' 
ed, and were all led out for execution. The 
mode of punishment was as follows: their 
rigl)t hands were first cut off, and immedi¬ 
ately after, their heads; wfien their bodies, 
with the clothes, were stretched horizontally 
on the top dV three different wheels, attached 
each to the top of a pole about twelve feet 
hi^. The heads were nailed on separate 
poles, of a similar height. This execution 
took place two English miles to the south 
of Gottenburg, at the side of the road. 
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and the mangled remains are thus exhi¬ 
bited in terroremf till they drop, from the 
ef^ts of die elements! 

These miserable men sacrificed their 
lives for the commission of an act of piracy 
and murder, which, as it never occurred in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, had 
naturally excited universal horror and in-, 
dignation in the minds of the Swedes.— 
Jtae WUson*s Travek. 


BOTANY.—No. VI. 
OXALinEA. 



If the title given to this assemblage of 
plants seem bard, that hardness is compen¬ 
sated by the facility with which the wood- 
sorrel, the pattern and representative of all 
; the rest, is found and distinguished. In 
‘ - every plantation, wood, or shrubbery, this 
pretty little weed may be found. * If any 
. person to whom it is a stranger should take 
a walk into a wood, especially where the 
stumps of trees hre ready to afford a hiding 
place, he will soon find a pale green leaf, 
like the trefoil or shamrock, wiii an agree¬ 
able acid taste. These marks will denote 
the wood-sorrel with no less certainty tlAn 
the most laboured descriptions. Older 
naturalists of this country, who sometimes 
wrote ;in latin, called the wood-sorrel fri- 
foUum'^acetosum, or sour trefoil, a naiyp 


(hough somewhat old-fashioned, extremely 
apt and impressive. 

It is easy to guess, without the help of a 
dictionary of etymologies, that sorrel comes 
from aour, a term more familiarly applied 
to a species of dock, well known for its 
acid properties. The terms wood-sorrel 
point out the nature and situation of the 
plant, and are of themselves its best de¬ 
scription. We have heard some people 
say, when advised to take exercise for the 
preservation or improvement of their health, 
that they do not relish a walk because they 
have no object. Surely if we stray into a 
wood, and mark with what care the Al¬ 
mighty provides for the defence and wel¬ 
fare of a little plant, that seems to fiourish 
when all its neighbours have long since 
been stripped of their leafy honours, he 
cannot be said to walk without an object. 
While nearly all vegetable nature sleeps to 
recruit her strength, as if in unmarked 
preparation for the beautiful displays of the 
ensuing spring, a few herbs are still fresh 
and thriving, as if to teach desponding 
man, that the Divine goodness even in the 
wintry season of adversity does not sleep, 
but ever scatters here and there some 
patches of pleasant green, as pledges of re¬ 
turning spring. 

The plants of this order have ten sta¬ 
mens, with awl-shaped filaments. These 
filaments, if examined with a little attention, 
will be found to be connected together at 
their base. A flower of the wood-sorrel 
will serve for examination, and may be 
found so early as April. In our engraving the 
germen, or unripe seed-vessel c, resembles a 
five-cornered pillar or pyramid. If we in¬ 
spect the sides of this seed-vessel, they 
seem to be each one composed of a single 
leaf, as represented in d, which has its 
edges folded together and fastened by mu¬ 
tual adhesion. In the plants of this order . 
we have a variety of fives. For we have 
five divisions in the calyx, five petals, twice 
five stamens, five cells in the germen or 
fruit, and five styles. Pythagoras was ac¬ 
customed to ascribe extraordinary proper¬ 
ties to certain numbers. Now it appears 
that the philosopher was a very close ob¬ 
server of nature, from whence he fetched 
the knowledge of these apparently mystical 
properties. The pentad, or number five, 
was called the number of the world, inas¬ 
much as there are five zones in the great 
world, and five senses in the little world, 
«r microcosm of a m&. We see by this 
example,*which is only one among many, 
that me number five is of no lass account 
among botanists, than it was among the 
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followers of Pythfigforas. We might call 
the practice of tracing the predominance of 
certain numbers, the arithmetic of botany. 
The seeds /, in each cell of the cap¬ 
sule, are few in number, and are attached 
t» the inner angle of tlie cell, or at the seam 
of our imi^nary leaf. When young, they 
are enclosed within a fleshy coat, called an 
nrUliUf e, whicli, opening at a chink, 
and contracting through the influence of 
heat, jerks the seed to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The contraction of this lodgment 
has a tendency to squeeze out the seed, 
but this tendency is checked by the edges 
of the orifice, which is a little too small to 
let it pass freely, till a slight shake affects 
it, when the hinderance is suddenly over¬ 
come, and the confined seed expelled with 
force, that it may sow itself at a convenient 
interval from the parent herb. With what 
apparent ease doth Divine wisdom bring 
about its ends 1 The mode in which a 
grain of wheat, or a pea, is urged to a dis- 
lance, by pressing it between the thumb 
and Anger, is not more simple than tlie pro¬ 
cess here described. A little shrub growing 
uj)on the pines or flrs of California, fires a 
volley of seeds in tlie face of the collector, 
by a similar contrivance, only, instead of the 
arillus or peculiar coat, it has a berry. 
When in that country, the writer took 
some pains to a.scertain the nature of the 
mechanism by which it was effected, and 
intends giving a more particular account of 
it when he treats of the missleto and its re¬ 
lated plants. 

Examples. 

Oxalis. —Calyx flve divisions, either free 
or united at the base, as in the English spe¬ 
cies. Petals flve, either free or slightly united 
at their base or claw. Stamen^ten, filaments 
united a short distance from the base, under 
which condition, they are said to be mona- 
dclphous, or forming one brotlierhood. 

OxaUs Corniculala, yellow flowered 
wood-sorrel, a. Berkenhout has* the 
credit of having first introduced this pliuit 
to the notice of botanists, to whom it 
had been communicated by Mr. Turner, 
who found it near Exeter. It has since 
been gathered near Cuckfleld, in Sussex, 
and in Scotland, near Stirling, by Dr. Bu¬ 
chanan. Rootfibrous. Stems small, spread¬ 
ing widely on the ground, and often taking 
root; round, reddish coloured, and downy. 
Leaves alternate, often nearly opposite, di¬ 
vided into three leaflets, which are com¬ 
monly heart-shaped, ihd downy. Flower- 
stalks axillary, or proceeding fronf the bo¬ 
som of the leaves; erect, bewng an umbel 
of a few declining flowers with a pair of 


^mall leaves, which All the office of an in¬ 
volucre. In the Agure a, there is only one 
Aowei'-sbilk or peduncle represented above 
the involucre, which is sometimes the case. 
Flowers small and yellow. Fruit large and 
pyramidal. Stamens united at the base. 
This plant, though rare in this country, is 
found scattered over various quarters of the 
world ; in the islands of Teneriffe, Isle of 
1 France, Japan, Caribbees, Mexico, &c. 

Oxalis AccloseUa, wood-sorrel.—This 
plant grows very commonly in all our woods 
and thickets. The leaves may be found, in 
winter,- sheltered beneath the protection of 
stumps and withered leaves; the flowers 
appear betimes in the spring, and late in 
summer; the capsules found darting 
forth their little sinning seeds on the slightest 
touch, by means of the arillus, or little 
elastic case before described. It is custom¬ 
ary to speak of tins plant as having no 
stem, which, in our judgment, is not cor¬ 
rect, for the little red leafy string, b, 
now lying before us, is evidently a stem, 
though of a very bumble description. The 
essential characteristic of a stem is the 
presence of leaves or leaf-buds, by which 
it is formed ; as in fact all stems are merely 
the collective depositories of the vessels 
sent down to the root by the leaves. In 
the wood-sorrel we And the base of the 
leaf enlarged, and emitting from its bosom 
another leaf-bud, which, after proceeding 
a short distance, expands into a leaf, in 
form and nature like its parent. These 
leaves br^ak off a little above their base, 
and leave Iiehind them a«mall scale to 
attest their former presence, as repre¬ 
sented in the engraving just referred to. To 
adopt the common phraseology, and say 
that the root is scaly, is to convey no in¬ 
formation that is certain and deAnite, for 
the question arises. What are these scales ? 
to which the right answer is,'l'he remnants 
of fallen leaves. The resemblance of this 
plant to trefoil, whence it wa% called by 
old botanists, trifolium acetosum, and the 
acidity of its leaves will easily disdnguish 
it from all others. 

■ ■ ■■■♦ " ' 

SUNSIHNK. 

. When I look at the sun, and call to 
mind that it is a million of times the size 
of the earth, and ninety-Ave millions of 
inilbs from us, it so oppresses my brain 
with thoughts of inAuity, that I am 'glad 
to ^um off to something a little better 
suited to my weak understanding. It is 
no,use grappling with conceptions beyond 
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our poWer. My head can no more bear tofc that are committed to his chaise. lie who 
reflect on the magnitude of the.sun than visits the fatherless and the widow in their 
mine eye can endure to gaze upon its affliction is sure to know it, and individuals 
brightest noon-day beams. and families feel it when they dwell in 

I would willingly keep within compass, unity and affection. This is the sunshine 
Md say in reference to God’s creation, as I of the heart, and they who delight to dp 
would ever vrish to say in regard to the good to others, who act justly, kindly, 
hidden things of the Almighty, “ Lord, charitably, generously, nobly, will be sure 
my heart is not haughty, nor mine ey^s to find its influence in their bosoms. 'You 
lofty: neither do I exercise myself in great cannot take away trouble, nor give happi- 
matters, or in things too high for me.” ness to another, without feeling this sun- 
Bul I was about to speak of sunshine, shine. 

Oh how gloriously it arrays the heavens and But there is yet another kind of sun- 
the earth with brightness! The scenes shine, which is not dependent on the beams 
are very beautiful that present themselves of the created sun, nor on the kindly 
to the eye in spring, when the frees put affections of the human heart. A sunshine 
forth their green le|^ve$, and the birds war- that comes direct from One far more glori- 
ble the joy that they do not know how to ous than the sun in his noon-day bright- 
keep to themselves. And not less so in ness. It is known when it pleases God to 


summer, when the blossoms and flowers 
abound, and the woods arc fully clothed. 
What can be more attractive than autumn, 
with its fruit and corn, and its trees with 
coloured leaves! And who is there that 
will deny that the bare branches of winter’s 
oaks, and elms, and thorn bushes, when 
sprinkled with snow, or sparkling with 
hoar frost, are not lovely to look upon ? and 
yet to each and to all of these what a won¬ 
drous additional beauty does sunshine 
give! 

Look at sunshine on the snowy cloud; 
the clear blue sky, the green meadow 
spotted with crocuses, the hay-field when 
the country people are at work there; the 
waving corn, while the reapers cyt it and 
bind it into sheaves ; the broad-breasted 
mountain, or the sharp-pointed crag. Or, 
look at it when glittering on the murmuring 
brook, the weather-cock of the village 
church, or the window panes of a cottage. 
Oh it is a glorious thing! but this is only 
the sunshine of the eye. The sun must 
be visible, or we cannot enjoy it. 

There is another sunshine, and I hope 
that you a^e no stranger to it. It is not 
confined to times and seasons, to the clear¬ 
ness of the atmosphere, and the state of the 
^ weather. It is not see?i, but felt. It is 
known by all who humbly, and honestly, 
and diligently discharge their daily duties; 
by those who forgive their enemies; deal 
their bread to the hungry; bring the poor, 
that are cast out, to their houses; an^ 
clothe the naked. It is felt by the mother 
as she presses her smiling babe to her 
bosom, and commends it to- God; by Che 
father, when his children grow up in virtue, 
and remember their Creaior in tiie day^ of 
their youth; and by the sunday-sctiool 
teacher, when he sees the scholars improve 


lift up the light of his countenance upon 
us. At times we feel*it when reading the 
book of truth; the words come home to us, 
we see that the Lord is gracious, our souls 
magnify, and our spirits rejoice in God our 
Saviour. We feel it too in the hour of 
prayer and praise, when our heavenly Fa¬ 
ther is pleased to bear witness with our 
spirit, that our petition is heard, and our 
sacrifice of praise accepted. We know its 
influence when the messenger of grace to 
guilty men proclaims from the pulpit the 
glad tidings of salvation. We acknowledge 
its power when Christian men, in Christian 
institutions, make plain to us the good¬ 
ness of the TiOrd in the conversion of the 
heathen world. This is tlie sunshine of 
the soul. It is felt by the penitent when a 
sense of forgiveness melts iiis heart, and 
sets his tongue at liberty ; by the mission¬ 
ary, when he hears the idolater offer up his 
praise to the Saviour of sinners ; and by 
the aged servant of God, when, ripe for the 
harvest of eternal glory, he breathes forth 
his spirit in the words, “ Now, Lord, let-, 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 

The sufishine of the eye you have seen, 
the sunshine of the heart you have doubt¬ 
less felt; but if you are yet a stranger to 
the sunshine of the soul, seek it with all 
diligence. The eye will become dim, the 
kindliest, the warmest affections of the 
heart will subside, their brightest sunshine 
will be overshadowed ; but the sunshine of 
an immortal soul, a glorified spirit, will be 
eternal, according to the promise: “ The 
sun shall be no more thy light by day; 
neither for brightness ^shall the moon give 
light unto thee: but the l,ord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God 
thy glory.” 
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RELIANCE ON CHRIST. * 

Might 1 be permitted to advert to my 
own experience, 1 should say, that I have 
found nothing so salutary as to turn the 
mind immediately to the Saviour. ** Who¬ 
soever calletli upon the name of the Lord, 
shall be saved.' To pray immediately to 
Christ, to cast ourselves incessantly upon 
llis power and grace as revealed in the 
gospel, appears to be the best antidote to 
every despondency. 1 have no doubt that 
we are much wanting to ourselves in not 
having more direct dealings with the Sa¬ 
viour, or not addressing him now in the 
same spirit in which he was applied to for 
<he relief of bodily diseases. He is exalted 
at the right hand of God, for the purpose 
of dispensing pardon, peace, and eternal 
life, to all that humbly seek his aid ; and, 
wonderful condescension 1 he has declared, 
“ he will ih no wise cast out whosoever 
cometh unto him .”—Robert Hall. 

—— 

THE STORY OF OUADALOUPE, OR THE 
VIRGIN MARY, BY THAT NAME. 

The following legend is firmly believed by 
many in Mexico, wljere the people have 
been kept in papal darkness. 

As a peasant, called Juan Jiego, was 
travelling near Mexico, he was met by the 
Virgin, who bade him go to the bishop of 
chat city, and signify to him her wish that 
a church should be dedicated to her upon 
the very spot where she stood. Tlie pre¬ 
late, however, believing the tale to be a 
foi^ery, dismissed the messenger with very 
little ceremony. Some time afterwards, 
the man chanced to be passing by the same 
place, when the heavenly visitant again pre¬ 
sented herself, and asked why her wishes 
had net been fulfilled.* The poor man ex¬ 
cused himself by saying that his stoiy had 
found no credence. Upon this she. gave 
him a roll of cloth, telling him if the bishop 
should still remain incredulous, 1& open the 
folds of this testimonial. He obeyed, and, 
in the presence of the unbelieving priest, 
unrolled the cloth, which, in the season of 
winter, disclosed a shower of full-blown 
roses. 

Our informant, who had seen the cloth, 
stated that there was nothing divine in 
i its appearance, and that it is only worthy 
I the ordinary skill of the meanest housewife. 
I But though the co^se, homely, and, if 
Iwe may use the term on such an^ccasion, 
■the unheavenly appearance of this memo- 
seemed to inform against the propa¬ 


gators of this idle fiction, yet the people of 
Mexico tell it to their children and to 
strangers as a piece of authentic hUtory. 
We see from this example, that there is 
nothing, however gross it may appear to a 
reasonable mind, which will not meet with 
acceptation in a land where the Bible is 
feldom seen, and never read. L. 

— 

SPEECH OF A GRIQUA CHIEF. 

^ To the EUitor* of the Weekly ViMttor. 

Gentlemen, —The inclosed extract from 
a newspaper published at the Cape of 
Good Hope, may not be unacceptable to 
some of tlie readers of^our excellent little 
work. • 

The speech was made by the chief of the 
Griquas, (one of the Hottentot tribes,) 
named Waterboer, at a subscription dinner 
ill Cape Town, to celebrate the event of the 
emancipation of the slaves belonging to the 
colony. 

It may be satisfactory to add, that the first 
of December,! 834, the day on which liberty 
was proclaimed to the captive, passed with¬ 
out the slightest disturbance in the town or 
its vicinity, the only feeling' expressed by 
the emancipated slaves, being that of thank¬ 
fulness “ to his majesty the king of Eng¬ 
land, and all the honoured gentlemen of 
the parliament,” for it is in these words 
that they expressed themselves. 

It is intended to erect, by subscription, a 
school room in ('ape Town, to commemo¬ 
rate tlie^ay on which shvffy became ex¬ 
tinct in the colony of Uie Cape of Good 
Hope. L. 

“ On his health being proposed by Uie 
chairman, 

“ WATERiioEH rose and returned thanks 
for the honour done him 1 He spoke in the 
Dutch language, and we have to express 
our deep regret that we can present to our 
readers only a mere sketch of a speech, 
which all who understood die singularly 
nervous, but highly figurative style in which 
he always expresses his thoughts when 
roused or excited, as he evidently was on 
this occasion, agree in describing as elo¬ 
quent and impressive in th§ highest degree. 

“ He began by saying, that he was un¬ 
able to express the gratitude and joy he felt 
at the honour done to him in being invited 
to ^oin such a company, on such an occa¬ 
sion ; and the great' satisfaction he expe¬ 
rienced in his heart, at having been so pro¬ 
videntially brought to this town at the mo¬ 
ment when liberty was to triumph openly, 
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and her triumph was to be openly cele-* 
brated. 

He greatly rejoiced in the new spirit 
which he found gradually making ground 
against old prejudices, and the old, selfish, 
and oppressive state of things; and be con¬ 
sidered it the greatest honour of his life to 
be one of the present company, whom he 
considered as the representatives of all tliose 
in the colony, who were tlie friends of free¬ 
dom, and of justice, and of tlie improve¬ 
ment and happiness of tlieir fellow-men, of 
all classes and colours. The spirit they 
manifested, was a spirit whicli he loved; 
a spirit which was rapidly diffusing* itself 
in this colony; a spirit that carried with 
it die germ of infprovement, and happi¬ 
ness, wherever it obtained. Formerly, 
he said, in tliis land we were covered with 
darkness, involved in a dark cloud. The 
English came. The missionaries went forth. 
The cloud began to melt and dissolve. The 
light shone upon us. But light alone will 
not give life. The heat, the genial warmth 
of benevolence and charity, and universal 
love, these revive, invigorate, cheer! 
Knowledge with goodness, with religion, 
makes men to live, and opens up all our 
nature to view! I foresee the diffusion, 
sxid he, of this living, this life-giving spirit 
of the English. It is a fire that can¬ 
not be conhned amid the dry materials of 
the field or the forest. It will spsaad from 
sea to sea. It will reach to the ends of the 
earth. Men say that Jv .gland is far to the 
west. But England, 1 say, is atso dur to 
the east. We are in the midst of England. 
We are every where surrounded by her 
sons. May her spirit be in us. May we 
be wortlty of her name ! My mouth is too 
small, my tongue is too small to express 
what 1 think on this subject; to speak my 
gratitude ! Could 1 but convey what I feel 
in my heart, 1 would sit down happy. 
They had done him, he said, and all the 
chiefs of the frontier, whom he w'as proud 
to represent on that occasion, the honour 
to make mention of their names, and to 
wish them prosperity. He rejoiced to 
inform them, that, through the liberality 
and just policy of the British govern¬ 
ment, be and, the other frontier chiefs 
were about to enter into a new relation- 
shin with the colony. Mutual interests 
had indeed always secured mutual under¬ 
standing ; but now they were abou^^ to 
enter into an acknowledged and definite 
relation. And here he could not avoid 
making mention, and he did so M'ith'fie- 
culiar feelings of pleasure aud gratitude, 
of the kind and fatherly manner in wMch 


he and his party had been treated since 
he came to Cape Town; but more espe¬ 
cially was he grateful for the ready, and 
considerate, and honourable manner in 
which his excellency, the governor, had 
attended to the important objects which 
he had submitted to him, and had been 
pleased to grant all those means, and all 
that assistance, by which the peace and 
security of the frontier of this colony, 
and of the opposite district, would be pre¬ 
served, and tne welfare of his people, and 
of the adjacent tribes, promoted. These 
are new days. Great things are already 
effected, and the time is not far distant 
when the spirit and influence which have 
so long separated and degraded the dif* 
fercnt classes of men in this colony, and 
which is now struggling in vain for life, 
shall die, and be buried for ever ! Provi¬ 
dence has raised up men suited to the 
times; men, able to conduct the vast im¬ 
provements now in jirogress ; men, who, 
in order to save aU classes of the colony, 
have devoted their all to the great work. 
May God give them success, and happi¬ 
ness to all!” 

During this address, of which the above 
gives but a faint outline, Waterboer w'as 
repeatedly interrupted by bursts of hearty 
applause and sympathy. His action, voice, 
and emphasis, w'ere so well managed, that 
many who but imperfectly understood his 
words, were able fully to enter into his 
feelings, aud to follow the course of his 
mind. He has Tor ever vindicated the 
much-traduced name of Hottentot. He 
sat down amidst rapturous applause. 


PUBLIC W'OKSHIP. 

If a man is grateful to his benefactor, 
he will tell him so; if no acknowledgments 
are made, and no outward signs of gra¬ 
titude manifest themselves, he will be 
chargeable with ingratitude. But, if ex¬ 
pressing our gratitude and praise from 
time to time in words, is, by the Deity, 
required of us as a duty; if it is beneficial 
to ourselves; and if^ as an example, it has 
good effects on our fellow-men; no ar¬ 
gument can be necessary to prove the 
propriety of the practice of public worship. 
— Ur. JSeatHe. 
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TUE ■W'A.TKK-llAT. 
fArrirola amphibia.) 

Op the smaller mammalia which are abun¬ 
dant in our island and on die adjacent con¬ 
tinent, ft w are less known, as it respects 
their habits and manners, than the water- 
rat, (ai'picola amphibia.) Indeed, tliis little 
animal is by most regaided as a vari^y of 
that destructive pest, which abounds in 
barns, stables, out-houses, and wllich mul¬ 
tiplies even in our towns and cities, intrud¬ 
ing into our dwellings, and undermining 
the walls and floors. The common rat 
(miur decamanus) often, it is true, takes up 
its abode along the sides of drains, &c, 
near houses in the country, but it is not 
aquatic in its habits, at least it seldom 
' takes voluntarily to the water. From this 
voracious animm the water-rat is truly dis¬ 
tinct, it belongs even to a separate genus, 
^ arvicola. Lacep.) possessing dgpidedly 
^.differential characters. 

The water-rat is never found far from 
llie water. It dwells in burrows made 
VOL. in. • ^ 


in the banks of rivers, ponds, ditches, &c. 
These burrows are always of a considerable 
extent, and have generally two or more 
outlets. Their entrance is usually close to 
the water’s edge, so that, during floods, it 
is often below the surface; as, however, 
the gallery rises while it proceeds, the 
snug little chamber to which jt leads is 
seldom flooded. In this asylum the female 
brings forUi and rears her young, having 
previously prepared a nest of fine grass 
and vegetable fibres. 

Nocturnal in its habits, it is only as 
evening closes in that the water-rat emerges 
from its retreat, to seek dor food, and 
gambol on the grassy bank. Those who 
are accustomed “ to trace the woods and 
lawns, and living streams, at eve," have 
oftep surprised the water-rat thus busied 
among the tangled herbage, or been them¬ 
selves startled by the sudden plunge into 
the Vater, made by the animal scared at 
their approach. 

Itt stagnant marshy water, mantled over 
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by a luxuriant growth of chichweed, the 
trades of this animal during its nightly 
wanderings, when it frequently has to 
cross and recross the intervening stream, 
are plainly visible: in some places we have 
seen these ** open-water ” marks among 
the floating leaves of the thickly spread 
weed so numerous as to suggest that a* 
general meeting had taken place the night 
^fore, in order to settle the affairs of the 
colony. 

The food of the water-rat consists of the 
roots of various plants, seeds, &o., to 
whidt insects, slugs, &c.,are usually aej^ed. 

Among the hybernating mammalia of 
the British islands^ we must reckon the 
present animal; lliough the period of its 
repose is not very protracted ; as we ob¬ 
serve it late in autumn, and early in spring. 
It is, perhaps, only during the prevalence 
of long and hard frosts that it becomes 
completely torpid. The same observation, 
indeed, will apply to the bat, which we 
have observed on the wing as late in the 
season as October, even when the air was 
chilly, and which is again seen with the 
first breath of spring. 

In size, the water-rat equals the largest 
of the common race; but the head is 
of greater magnitude, and thicker in mo- 
portion, the muzzle being obtuse. The 
ears are rather small, and buried in the fur. 
The body is stout, the toes are four before, 
and five behind, but unwebbed, though 
the animal swims and dives v^th great 
dexterity. The tail is shorter thaTi the 
body, covered with hair, and somewhat 
compressed, as is the case in so many of 
the aquatic rodentia, this peculiarity of 
form being at its maximum of develope- 
ment in the beaver. The fur is smooth, 
clpse, and glossy; its colour of a dark 
brown above, and of a brownish white be¬ 
neath. The eyes are small and black. 

• M. 

- ■ -»■ 


DEVOTION OF PROPERTY. 

S Ir. Cobb, of America, died in May 
4, in his thirty-sixth year. He resolved 
at the commencement of his religious life, 
that he would* serve the Saviour with all 
his power, in that sphere which seemed to 
be particularly asjsigned to him. He had not 
an opportunity to acquire extensive learn¬ 
ing, and he could not serve the churdi, to 
any considerable extent, by his voice or by 
his pen. But God endowed him with 
▼eiT unusual talents ibr business. * He 
had great activity, acute penetration into. 


(he characters of men and into the signs 
of the times, rapid decision, and un¬ 
conquerable jierseverance. He displayed 
in the counting-room some of the mental 
qualities which made Napoleon the irre¬ 
sistible victor in a hundred battle fields. 
As a natural consequence, Mr. Cobb ac¬ 
cumulated property with great rapidity; 
and if he had chosen to devote himself 
to the narrow work of amassing wealth, 
he might, perhaps, if he liad lived, have 
become exceedingly rich. But he justly 
regarded his talent for business as an 
instrument which he ought to employ for 
the gloiy of his Saviour. lie felt it 
to be his duty to use it in earning 
money for the cause of God, on precisely 
the same principle that it is the duty of 
the minister to devote his talents for preach¬ 
ing to the service of the Lord Jesus. He 
accordingly, ii^ovember, 1821, drew up 
and subscribed the following very remark¬ 
able document 

“ By the grace of God, I will never be 
worth more than 50,000 dollars. 

“ By the grace of God, I will give one- 
fourth of the net profits of my business to 
charitable and religious .uses. 

“ If 1 am ever worth 20,000 dollars, I 
will give one-half of my net profits ; and 
if I am ever worth 30,000 dollars, J will 
give three-fourths; and the whole, after 
50,000 dollars. So help me God, or give 
to a more faithful steward, and set in« 
aside. Nov. 1821. N. II. Cobb.” 

To tliis covenant he adhered with con¬ 
scientious fidelity. He distributed the profits 
of his business with an increasing ratio, 
from year to year, till lie reached the 
point which he had fixed as tlie limit of 
his property, and then he gave to the cause 
of God all the money which he earned. 
At one time, finding that his property had 
increased beyond 50,000 dollars, he at 
once devoted the surplus, 7,500 dollars, as 
a foundation for a pofessorship in the 
Newton*Theological Institution, to which, 
we may add, he gave on various occasions, 
during his life, at least twice that sum. 
So scrupulous was he in his adherence to 
the covenant which he had made, that 
when peculiar circumstances required him 
to retain in his hands more than 50,000 
dollars, he consulted judiciovs friends, 
whether he might do so consistently with* 
the spirit of his pledge, provided tnat he 
always held the si^pTus as really belong¬ 
ing to^e cause of God. 

Here is the secret of that wonderful 
liberality which cheered so many hearts. 
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ami gave vigour to so many institutioiA^ 
and plans of benevolence. It [sprung 
from steady religious principles. It 
was a fruit of the Holy Spirit. He 
always felt that God had bestowed on 
him a rich blessing, in enabling him thus 
to serve his cause. On his death-bed he 
said to a friend, in allusion to the reso¬ 
lutions quoted above. By the grace of 
God—nothing else—by the grace of God, 
I have been enabled, under the influence 
of these resolutions, to give away more 
than 40,000 dollars. How good the Lord 
has been to me!'* 

It is added: 

But Mr. Cobb did not wait till he had 
acquired 50,000 dollars before he began 
to devote his money to religious uses. 
It was in 1821, while he w'as yet young, 
and comparatively a pour man, recently 
established in business, that he resolved 
to give one-fourth of the net proceeds 
of his business to benevolent purposes. 
It was then uncertain what would be his 
success ; but he felt it to be his duty to 
begin then, with the resolution to increase 
the proportion, if God should prosper 
him. 'There are many Christians who 
think that if they could accumulate a cer¬ 
tain sum, they would then be generous. 
They say that they must first make pro¬ 
vision for themselves and their families, 
and then they will distribute their money 
*liberally. Mr. Cobb did not act thus. 
He, from the beginning, gave a large pro¬ 
portion of his income, and trusted in God 
that w'hatever should be necessary for 
himself and his family, would be supplied. 

—- 

A CURIOSITY. 

The following description of a school 
‘ clock given by the Philadelphia Intelli¬ 
gencer, is indeed a curiosity :— • 

In the Ladies’ Institute of.this city, 
'conducted by the Rev. R W. Cushman, 
in Arch, near Seventh-street, there is a 
clock, which for the ingenious round of 
duty that it is made to perform, w ill com¬ 
pare with ati^ curiosity of the present 
day. By an invention of Mr. Cushman, 
this clock is made to ring'a bell, calling 
the schdlars together in the morning, and 
when they are assembled, it presents them 
with the word “study,” on the upper 
art of the dial. When the morning is 
alf over, the bell strikes again,“and the 
word “recess,” takes the place of “study.” 
By a vote of the scholars, it was decided 
that not a,whisper should be made in the 


school hours, except during this recess. 
While that word presents itself, for three 
minutes only, the school is in a buzz; but 
when study returns, implicit obedience 
follows. Several other words are pre¬ 
sented by the same arrangement, and the 
eflect is admirable. Its advantages are 
seen in the perfect'order which reigns in 
the institute. 


HEDICAl. PROPERTIES OF OXAIIOEOUS 

• PLANTS. 

Among the varioj^s reasons- why we 
should call upon our souls to bless the 
Must High, the Psalmist reckons that 
instance of his goodness in causing the 
herb to grow for the service of man. 
Psalm civ. 14, service, is generally 
implied that obedience which a vassu 
owes to his lord, a slave to his master. 
From whence we are taught to consider 
that there is no plant, whether it courts 
the solar beams in the open waste, or 
aflects the retired shade of the valley, 
which does not possess some property 
which art or science might render sub¬ 
servient to the interests of man. Every 
advance we make in natural science seems 
calculated to give an additional impulse 
to our curiosity, to encourage our re¬ 
searches, and to bear out the assumption, 
that auj^idst the varied array of vegetable 
exiJiences, there is not one which, while 
it served to whet the intellectual acumen 
of man, would not, under proper manage¬ 
ment, minister to his health and comfort. 
There is something delightful in the 
thought, while we steal along our hedge¬ 
rows, and contemplate the various weeds 
which find shelter there, that all these 
w'ere ordained to be our servants, and 
that there is not one of then^ which will 
not be ready to render us some good 
oflicc, whenever we shall know how to 
make a right use of it. Two of the vilest 
weeds in scent and aspect, of all the plants 
that are indigenous to this count:^, have 
obtained a place in the “ Materia Medica,” 
the hemlock and the henbane. A prepa¬ 
ration from the former, under the name 
of conium, comes to the aid of our little 
ones, when they hold conflict with the 
stAngling paroxysms of the chincough, 
and that too, after medical practice has 
foynd all other reputed remedies unavail¬ 
ing. While the latter furnishes a tincture 
wi^ich is styled by practical chemists a 
most elegant preparation, and figures not 
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less fteoumtly than any other medicine 
in the pnysician’s prescription. 

But Jet us not forget the object of this 
paper, which is to make a few remarks 
upon the medical uses of the oxalideous 
plants and trees. We may take it for 
granted that none of our readers, after 
the perusal of this article, and that on the 
oxalide, will be strangers tp the wood- 
sorrel, if leisure shoiud allow them an 
opportunity of taking a turn in one of 
our woods or denser copses. The grate¬ 
ful acid taste of this little plant which 
old authors call lujula,would,on the first ac- 

a uaintance suggest to an observant mifad, 
lat some preparation of it, exhibited 
with due reference io time and circum¬ 
stance, might prove a useful medicine in 
febrile disorders. Such, indeed, it has 
been found, insomuch that while modern 
dispensatories have displaced many plants 
that once held a high position in general 
estimation, the wood-sorrel still retains 
its place. If the fresh leaves be put into a 
mortar with moist sugar, and be pounded 
till the mass be reduced to an even con¬ 
sistence, a very cooling and delightful 
conserve is produced, which may be used 
with great effect to allay the heat and 
thirst of feverish excitements. A very 
grateful drink may be readily prepared 
by boiling the fresh leaves in milk, which 
has been found to answer the purpose of 
allaying thirst in feverish disoraers, better 
than the conserve just described. From 
this plant may V obtained that acid* which 
is commonly known by the name of the 
essential salt of lemons.” On the con¬ 
tinent this salt is prepared in the follow¬ 
ing manner: the juice of the fresh plant 
is allowed to subside after being slightly 
heated, and then clarified by the addition 
of water, in which a small portion of fine 
clay is suspended. This clarified juice 
is next boiled till a pellicle forms on its 
surface, and then put aside for a month 
to crystallize. 

I A plant of diis genus, ojro&r, distinguished 
by fleshy stem and leaves, is very common 
near Conception, in Chili, where the juicy 
herbage has often quendied the writer’s 
thiistjwhen the gushing spring and melodious 
streamlet were not to be found. But we are 
not only indebted to this plant for timely 
refreshment, but also for some useful reflec¬ 
tions upon the kind compensating arrange¬ 
ments of nature. For tne reader should 
be informed that nothing, among the aver¬ 
ages of common occurrence, could prescibt 
a greater contrast than the succulent cha¬ 
racter of this plant, when compared with 


tile dry and sun-burnt soil from which it 
derives its support.' The question that 
spontaneously introduce 1 itself, was, ^‘From 
whence is this moisture obtained, for the 
soil seems incapable of furnishing any thing 
besides a barren support?" Though expe¬ 
riment assures us that there is a certain 
t-portion of moisture in the most arid soil, 
yet, rated at its utmost, it could not furnish 
a supply adequate to the wants of such a 
plant, did not assistance arrive from a dif¬ 
ferent quarter. The hygrometer informs us 
that the atmosphere of a warm climate con¬ 
tains more moisture in a state of vapour, 
than one lying nearer to the colder regions 
of the polar circles. To this source it seems 
to be partly indebted for that material from 
which its grateful sap is elaborated. So 
that while niany other plants discharge with 
great rapidity the steaming vapour through 
their expanded pores, this species of wood- 
sorrel is furnished with the power not only 
of retaining what it has gotten, but of ac¬ 
quiring a fresh supply tlirough the channels 
of communication just mentioned, from the 
atmosphere that surrounds it. Nature, ever 
kind and watchful, we see, from this ex¬ 
ample, withdraws a benefit with one hand, 
to bestow it with the other. For the mois¬ 
ture that is exhaled by the burning sun, is 
lodged in the atmosphere, and in a form 
so auspicious, that we have often seen the 
most succulent plants growing in the most 
arid soil. So it iares with man. God often • 
withdraws some advantage, that he may 
give us its equivalent in a shape better 
suited to our wants and capacities. When 
we apply the term nature to that beautiful 
system of secondary causes, which are in 
unceasing operation before us, we do it in 
compliance with the customary phrase¬ 
ology, but desire never to do it without 
feelings of humble reverence for the great 
Cause of all causes, by whose all-powerful ■ 
word'all the creation was at first formed, 
ai’d is'sUll governed. 

The linb which separates between the 
medicinal and the nutritious properties of 
plants, is often so fine and evanescent,that we 
hardly know where to fix it. Hence, we 
shall be forgiven, if, on these occasions, we 
sometimes mention qualities that do not 
enter into anjr healing process. A speciesof 
oxalis sometimes cultivated in the>gardens 
of the curious, has a root which yields 
tubers like those of the potato. These tu¬ 
bers, when dressed, are of a delicate white¬ 
ness, and possess a ftUund and excellent 
savour. The stems of the same plant may 
be employed in the same way as those of 
the rhubarb. At one of the periodical levees, 
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of a celebrated botanist, some fanciful | dusters are succeeded by five-cornered, 
kinds of pastry composed of these stems, milong apples, about the size of one’s fin- 
were Mt before the company; but as the ger. The averrhoa carambola which we 
writer s engagements called him away, be- saw growing in China, is a middling-sized 
fore this TOtanical repast was served up, he tree, with a spreading tuft of branches at 
cannot give his personal testimony to the the top. The leaves are winged with about 
exMiIence of their flavour. four pairs of leaflets. The flowers are va- 

To this order or family of plants, belongs rioted, with purple and white, and are 
the Ara^n, a shrub ^ found by the writer borne in clusters. The apple is about the 
the romantic village of Jalisco, size of a hen’s egg, with a yellow rind, 
about sixty miles from San Bias, in Mexico. The fruit of botii these trees is replete with 
In asp^t it resembles our common white- a pleasing acid juice, and, when eaten with 
thom.^ The flowers and the leaves, as hap- proper reference to time and quantity, allays 
pens m our elm and ash, appear at differ- those fervours which heat and labour ex- 
ent seasons. These flowers present them- cite, ^d which are, in torrid climes, the 
selves in little clusters, and contain within frequent forerunners of more serious dis- 
thew neatly finished corolla, ten stamens, orders. The sensible c^^uracteristic of the 
which are, alternately, one longer and one oxalideous family^ is the presence of oxalic 
shorter. The number ten, in addition to acid, and it is interesting to observe, that 
the circumstance of their alternating length, when we cannot find it in the stem, we may 
forms, as we have hinted in our paper, expect to meet with it in the fruit. L. 
No. 6, one of the leading characteristics of ^ 

the pxalideojs family. It was the prac- ^ 

tice of the writer and his companions, when the unwelcome passenger. 
employed by government on a scientific Some years ago, in travelling one even- 
f■^pedition, to ask all the residents we met ing towards I.xmdon, I happened to be 
near any spot which had afforded some the only passenger inside the mail. There 
curious plant, the histoty of its uses and are seasons when we would not willingly 
properties. In conformity with this cus- travel without company, but, being at the 
tom, we questioned the Alcaide of Jalisco time in a reflective mood, I hoped that 
about the qualities of the arallan, who, in no one would disturb me. For some miles 
the presence of many by-standers, assured 1 had my wish, but suddenly the mail 
us that the fruit was an excellent stomachic, stopped near the gate of a farm-house, and 
T^is fruit, with which we subsequently be- a man of an unusual size soon clambered 
came aetjuainted, is about the size of a up the steps into the coach. From the 
Siberian crab, and, when ripe, of a yellow- gl ince T Ijad of him, assisted by the bright 
ish green colour. It possesses a pleasant lamp on tiiat side the maiWxiach, 1 con- 
acid taste, with a peculiar aromatic flavour, eluded, at once, that he was some honest 
In this aromatic flavour, the stomachic farmer, who would talk of nothing the 
powers seem to reside; and from experi- wliole of the way but turnips, clover-seed, 
meats tried upon ourselves, we can add barley, pigs, sheep, and cattle, 
our individual voucher in testimony to its defend myself as well as I could 

good effects. It is remarkable, that while from so unwelcome a trespass on my re¬ 
acid fruits are apt to disagree with the sto- flections, I affected to be sleepy, and leaned 
madhs of sedentary persons, the arallan back quite in the corner of the mail; but 
may he eaten to excess without producing my fellow-traveller was not to so easily 
any untoward consequence, save the neces- defrauded of a friendly chat, ana began at 
saiy feeling of repletion, which we expe- once, just as I had anticipated, to speak of 
rifnee when a long fast has been followed the effect of the late rain on the turnips, 
by a hearty meal. The arallan appears to % To all he said, I replied yes, or so, as 
he a new species of the Averrhoa^ nitlierto the case required, and hoped that be would 
unknown to European botanists. Of this soon relapse into silence, but in this 1 was 
genus two species have been long known quite mistaicen. Finding it impossible to 
as native! of India and Cochin China, evade his conversation, 1 tried to submit 
These are the averrhoa bilimbi, and tiie with a good grace, and endure patiently 
averrhoa carambola. The averrhoa hi- what I could not avoid. But here it will 
limbi rises to the height of about eight feet, be firell honestly to confess that I thought 
with a few reclining*branches; the leaves very little of the farmer, and plumed my- 
are winged, with about ten pairt^of leaf- selt highly on my superior knowledge. In 
lets. The clusters of purple flowers ad- sbmt, I felt, in talking to my companion, 
here closely to the trunk of the tree. These likf a man who con^ a avour by his 
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condescension. Such is the 'weakness, th^ 
folly, ^e pride, and the vanity of the 
human heart I 

After speaking of the produce of the 
ground, of cattle, and of the high prices of 
some things, and the low prices of others, 
my companion ran into other topics, and 
so completely astonished me by the extent 
of his practical information, that 1 began 
to wonder wherever and however he had 
contrived to pick up so much knowledge. 

lie spoke of the value of human labour 
as compared to machinery, of the popula* 
tion and resources of the country, of its 
mines, its manufactures, and its commerce, 
of the poor laws, of capital, and of the in¬ 
fluence of paper t^oney. In short, he got 
so far beyond me, that I'felt like a school¬ 
boy in the presence of his master. Yes, 
the very man whom I had estimated so low 
as to think myself greatly his superior, was 
as a giant, and 1 as a dwarf. 

On inquiring, I ascertained that he was 
a man largely interested in mines, that tire 
workmen employed by him amounted to 
several thousands, that the advantage of 
his practical knowledge was sought by his 
Majesty’s ministers, and that at the time 
when he travelled with me, he was on his 
way witli calculations of an important 
nature to the first lord of the treasury, the 
prime minister of England. 

1 felt little in my own eyes. O it does 
us good, when pufred up witlr an undue 
notion of our own importance, to meet with 
a reprimand like this. It was la rap 
on the knuckles that 1 shall not soon for¬ 
get, nor do 1 think that from tliat time to 
this 1 have ever undervalued a man on ac¬ 
count of his appearance. What my com¬ 
panion drought of me I cannot tell, but 1 
know well what I thought of myself. It 
was altogether a humiliating affair, and 
taught me to prize more highly than I did 
before, the injunction of holy writ, “ Be 
not wise ic: your own conceit.” L. 


^ . MUSIC. 

Tue Cretans commanded that the sons 
of freemen should learn their laws with 
some kind of melody, in ordef that their 
souls might be won by music, and they 
might receive the laws into their memories 
with greater ease. Another end con^m- 
plated by the legislators was, drat if they 
did any of-those things which were prohi¬ 
bited by law, they might not found t(iteir 
plea upon ignorance. They ordained, in 
the second place, drat the children shckild 


be taugirt those hymns which set forth the 
praises of the gods ; and in the third place, 
that they should also commit to memory 
the elogies or laudatory songs which re¬ 
hearsed the virtues of good men. The 
scope and drift of laws are to make us 
render to every man his own, ns Cicero 
teaches us in liis hook, “ De Legibus.” 
By learning the laws, therefore, the Cretan 
youth were enabled to understand what 
they owed to others, which corresponds to 
our duty towards our neighbour, as taught 
in holy scripture. The hymns dedicated to 
the gods recited their wonderful achieve¬ 
ments, particularly in showing kindness to 
man. The example of these idolaters give 
us a hint to teach our little ones io cliant 
the marvellous acts of Jehovah, and the 
tender mercy of our gracious Redeemer; 
while the acts of his holy apostles should 
be inscribed upon the memories of all 
Christian children, that they may learn be¬ 
times to imitate their zeal and patience. 


DEATH BEDS. 

A CONTRAST. 

Miraueau, like all the leading names of 
France for the last century, was an infidel; 
it was the melancholy fashion of the time, 
and considered essential to the reputation S)f 
all who pretended to philosophy. There 
was but little In the religion of the land to 
rebuke the evil spirit; and its name was 
Legion. Ilis last effort, when his speech 
failed him, was to write on liis tablets. 

Death is but a sleep,” and to request 
“ some opium to extinguish his life and his 
pains together.” 

Still, even in this fatal insensibility to all 
that constitutes the true greatness of the dy¬ 
ing mind, and to those illustrious hopes and 
feelings which, to the Christian, throw their 
light acifoss the grave, the sinking man of 
genius showed some of that brilliant buoy¬ 
ancy which had once given him such dis¬ 
tinction among his countiymen. “ Take 
away,” said he, from my sight all those 
funeral-looking things: why should man be 
surrounded by the grave befor^ his time ? 
Give me flowers—let me have (Essences— 
arrange my dress—let me have music, and 
close my eyes in harmony.” 

But this passed a^y with the return of 
pain, aqd he once more asked eagerly for 
opium to end his struggle. The physician 
to quiet his mind, gave him some water i 
a cup. Idling him it was opium; he swat- 
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lowed it, dropped back upon his pillow, 
and was dead.” 

* * * # • 

“ My letter was interrupted,” writes the 
Rev. K. Watson, “by being called to visit 
an old follower of Jesus Christ: 1 have 
been much profited by the interview. I 
have not been to instruct, but to be in¬ 
structed. One of his expressions was, 
* Days, weeks, and months have rolled 
round during my affliction, and I have 
scarcely known the night from the day, nor 
the day from the night, so rapidly and joy¬ 
fully have the hours escapea me; I have 
felt nothing but joy and love; not for a 
moment have I been impatient or weary, 
or wished it otherwise with me, so mar¬ 
vellously has God wrought in me. This Is 
the hand of God. This never grew in na¬ 
ture’s soil.’” 

May I die the death of the righteous, 
.and may my latter end be )ike his ! 

—♦— 

ON THE MISSIONARY INSTITUTIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

[From W. H. D. Webster’s interesting Narratleeof 
a Voyage to ttie Southern Atlantic Ocean, in his 
Majesty's sloop Chanticleer;* during tlie years 
1838 , 1829 , 1830 .] 

The sons of Africa are regarded by some 
as the descendants of Ham, whose progeny 
were to be in perpetual bondage, and the 
“ servant of servants,” to the end of time, 
^his really seems to have some analogy 
with the prophecy respecting the jewish 
nation, and presents a remarkable fulfil¬ 
ment of what is foretold in holy writ. 
Turning from the natural to the moral con¬ 
sideration of man, we must regard the 
hottentots as affiliated brethren, to whom 
we are bound in Christian duties. And 
here it is with satisfaction that I record my 
admiration of the labours of the mission¬ 
aries, men who, in a truly evangelical spirit, 
brave all kinds of perils and hardsliips, 
and even death itself, not through a pros¬ 
pect of temporal gain or glory, but through 
a desire to ameliorate the condition, and 
save the souls of barbarous and suturing 
nations. The dauntless enterprises, the 
fearful perigrinations of many or these vir¬ 
tuous men, if properly appreciated, would 
be found 4o vie in romantic daring with the 
heroic acliievements of chivalry, excited by 
a motive of a firmer and far more exalted 
nature. 

By the exertionsaof the despised mis¬ 
sionaries, new fields of discovery have been 
opened to the philosopher. They have 
penetrated into regions which other ^tra¬ 


vellers never reached, and have explored 
ftarts before unknown. They have pre¬ 
sented man under circumstances the most 
peculiar and interesting in which he can be 
contemplated; they have added new facts 
to his natural history, and new features to 
his pliysical character; they have added 
fresh languages to the list of those al¬ 
ready known ; they have opened new 
places of refuge for our fleets, and new 
chiuiiiels for our commerce; and they have 
multiplied the friends of their country. 

Apart from Christianity, the labours of 
these men must be interesting to the philo¬ 
sopher, the politician, and the philologist ; 
and t^ hold such men up to scorn is no less 
a violation of good taste than of proper feel¬ 
ing and principle; Thrdhgh them the kraal 
of the hottentot has been supplanted by the 
well built village; and the missionaries at 
Tiieophilis (an inland establishment) have 
instructed the natives in the Christian faith, 
and have pretty well succeeded in making 
a useful class of labourers and citizens. 
They have collected the dispersed wan¬ 
derers, have procured land for them, and 
have taught them to cultivate it. Surely 
there is a conquest over the human mind 
that conciliates all it subdues, aud improves 
all that it conciliates. 

A French ship was wrecked while we 
were at the Cape, on the coast of CafTraria. 
Five only of her crew reached the shore, 
and they were moreover plundered and ill- 
treated by the savages; in fact, they were 
made slaves. A missionary in the interior 
hearing ^ the event, hastened immediately 
to their succour; he succeeded in liberating 
them from the natives, and took them 
under his protection; he gave them every 
assistance in his power, and passed them 
across the desert, from one missionary- 
house to another, in safety, till at length 
they reached Cape Town. And -this was 
a journey of a thousand miles across a bar¬ 
ren, desert country, in the midst of rude and 
lawless tribes; but these tribes* paid more 
respect to the voice of the missionary, than 
they probably would to the sword. Here 
was a triumph. 

To succour the distressed, to relieve the 
s^icted, and to turn the unruly wills and 
affections^f sinful men, to “the wisdom 
of the just,” is the missionary’s grateful 
task. Their houses in this colony are as 
beacons in the desert, and watch-towers 
fo% the shipwrecked mariner, the asylums 
of the distressed, and the abodes of peace. 
These holy men are .the first to extend, and 
th| last to withdraw the boon of charity 
and the right-hand of fellowship. 
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The studious are noted for their disre^ 
gard of ** the regular hours of rest/' The 
solemn stiUness of n^t inviting to those 
fnrsuits vrhich require a fixed attention, 
and a connected seri s of thought and rea¬ 
soning, leeds them first into die habit; 
which is subsequently strengthened by ftie 
ciraumstance of intense applicadon of the 
mind uninterrupted by sufficient and ap- 
jHopriate exercise, producing a state of ner¬ 
vous irritabdity inimical to sleep. Hence 
the student feats to leave his midnight 
lamp for a couch, which he can only occu¬ 
py in a state of restlessness. Let hinv bow- 
evw, relinquish his nocturnal studies, and 
seek, during the qatural period, that repose 
which his mind and body alike demand- 
appropriating **tbe hours of eoily mom” 
to study, andibe residue of the forenoon 
to exercise, and we are well persuaded, 
that while his progress in die pursuit oi 
knowledge would be in no degree retarde^l, 
he will the gainer, not merely in the en¬ 
joyment of more peifect health, but in die 
increased clearness and vigour of die>intel- 
lectual faculties. 

It has been very correctly remarked, 
that the atmosphere of the night is al¬ 
ways moie vitiated, and consequtsitly less 
fit for respiration, than that of dm day ; and 
as we respire a ^eater portion of air when 
awake than in a sleepmg state, it follows 
that from these, inde^loident pf other causes, 
the system is more liable tV injuiy in the 
formw than in the latter state. . 

Early rising is equally important to the 
health of the system as early rest. On no 
account should any one permit himself 
again to slumber, after the moment of his 
first awaking in the morning, whether this 
happen at the early dawn or before the sun 
has risen; even though fiom accident or 
unavoidable causes he may not have en¬ 
joyed his six or eight hours of repose. It 
is much hf tter to make up die deficiency, 
if neceasaiy, at some other time, than to 
attempt taking another nap. Whoever shall 
accustom himsdf thus to rise, will enjoy 
^more undisturbed sleep during the n^ht, 
and awake for more refreshed, than those 
friip indokody dumber all the morning. * 

Even this second nap is, Ixiwever, by 
no means ao injurious to health as the 
prqodce of continuing in bed of a morn¬ 
ing, long after waking; nothing tends, 
espcahdly in children, and young persbns 
nwmUjff usore efieetiudly to unbrace the 
Udids, ensfeoat thif^dpirits, and thus.to 
ifrritentaine the vigour, acdvlto. and hemtli i 
of the syBtem.«^o»rmid afiltvlih. « 


itnbomv. 

It has been cnstoreary*, ftotp time itoihe* 
morial, to t^rd the.lnte and the act as 
the emldems^industtyaiidibtods^t. The 
repugnance which mauiod genmdly fitel 
to spiders, on arammt bf venomous 
cbamcter, has fmn the reason, ptebaps, 
why many of their peoulutHdes are seldom 
referred to ekcept in Imoks that professedly 
treat <m Natural History. we know 
not where a fitta emblem of resource and 
prseveiance can be found* If the web is 
broken by design or accident, the spider 
instantly sets atout repairing the damage; 
and when jnit into the bbx of an entoino- 
loiost, or insect^hunter, mstead cd bemoan¬ 
ing her condition, she presently b^ins to 
intersect her daik dwelling wkh sundry 
threads, to be in readmess when they are 
wanted. The individual who is vrithout 
real knowledge or practical 4rilh may re¬ 
semble the spider in the unattractive part 
of her histoiy, bat ctm neither befriend 
himself nor others, when the means which 
otliers have acquired are wasted, or Provi¬ 
dence has cast him where wealth and birth 
can no longer assist him. ** Lay up for a 
rainy day, not money, but knowledge, for 
that will help thee when money cannot/' 
What mean and wretched expedients do 
many invent to kill lime, as it there were 
nothmg good or manly in the puisuits of 
learning, religion, or charity. 

Weather.— The term weather, which 
now denotes the state of the atmosphere, 
seems at first to have had the same mean¬ 
ing as the word air. For the Teutonic 
Wetter, whence weather, is more appli¬ 
cable to a thing, than a state or condition 
of things. The air which surrounds the 
earth, was called the Wetter, because it 
was the medium of wet or moisture, just 
as it is oalled the atmosphere, because jt 
contains^ the vapoury exhalations from 
the earth, and is the foontun of r ain And 
dew, as weU as of inkts and fogs. 


LOVE AXD VAIXU 

Love attempts much for God, looking 
to the command; end Faith expects much 
from God, looking to the iHomisc. 


J08K PAVIS, si, f attraoiter-Rov, London. 

Elite id.SMk. orln Hoathl]r Eairto, osotuMns 
Kuaibwi in a Covor, 9d. 

W. XnxB, Printer, 4, Ivy Lane, St, Paul'i. 
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This singular tree, of which we have given 
’a sketch from memory, is very abundant 
on all the coral islands, or that uneven line 
of dangerous reefs, which stretch, with 
here and there a cluster,between ilie latitudes 
15° and 25° in the South Pacific Ocean. 

The pandauus resembles the palms, in 
having the stem terminated by a tuft of 
long narrow leaves. These leaves in shape 
resemble a blade of grass,or the foliage of the 
pine-apple, but measure between three and 
four feet In length, and have their edges de¬ 
fended by sharp, crooked prickles. The 
stem is a continuation of scars, which are 
occasioned by the fay.ing off of the outer or 
lower leaves of the tuft as new tnes rise 
fiom the centre to supply their places. 
In this manner every leaf, in its turn, be- 

VOL. III. 


queathes the base on which it rested to 
the tree that bore it ; and thus every falling 
leaf lengthens the woody and jjare part of 
the branch. It is apparent to the eye here, 
tliat a tree is an accumulation of those se¬ 
veral deposits which each successive leaf 
has furnished. In trees, such as the oak, 
ash, &c., each leaf, as it expands, sends 
down to the root vessels along the bark, to 
provide for its wants; in the pandanus each 
leaf does, in like maimer, detach vessels in 
quest of nutriment, but with this differ¬ 
ence, that in it they pass down in the centre, 
and not in the bark. If this account should 
seem more curious^than intelligible, to those 
who happen not to have investigated with 
anf anxiety the modes of giowth in trees, 
thae is a difference springing out of tliis 
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fact we have described, which cannot fai 
to strike the most indifferent observer. A1 
who have seen a tree sawn asunder, know 
that the bark and the next lajper of wood 
(alburnum) are soft, and that the tree har¬ 
dens as we approach its centre. Now, in 
tlie pandanus the outer ring is hardest, 
and the wood grows softer as we get neare» 
to the middle. The same character be¬ 
longs to all the palms. In the cabbage-palm, 
for instance, the outer rind is so hard that 
at first an axe makes scarcely any impres¬ 
sion upon it; and one unacquainted with 
the nature of these trees would be ready to 
throw down his instrument, give up. the 
hope of obtaining that delicious vegetable 
that grows upon ite top, and say, “ Well, 
if it be thus hard at the bark, what must it 
be at the core V’ But in these cdsr.s want 
stimulates, and courage likes not to be 
overcome ; the man, instead of despairing, 
redoubles his efforts, and in a few moments 
a gap is made in a hard lind, the axe 
sinks deeper at every stroke, and long be¬ 
fore he expected, the wished-for prize lies 
stretched before him. In cutting off a 
branch from the pandanus, which averages 
about two inches in diameter, the knife at 
first seems to have lost its edge, but with a 
little patience a notch is made, and the 
branch falls long before it was looked for. 
There is another singularity about this tree, 
wherein it resembles the %-tree, which is, 
the occasional descent of an auxiliary stem 
from an arm to the ground, 'where it takes 
root, and in this way affords, at once,^ both 
nourishment abd support to the trunk and 
branches. This is of rare occurrence, which 
the writer did not observe in one tree of a 
thousand. In the sketch, this auxiliary 
trunk is seen propping up the branch on 
the right, which we have drawn of an un¬ 
usual length, to r^der the prop necessary. 
All things, however curious they may be 
in themselves, lose their interest by becom¬ 
ing familiftr, and thus it fared with the 
writer and his companions: after we had, 
when plying among the coral islands, seen 
pandanus after pandanus, occupying the 
place of some expected rarity, and now 
afkl then exercising our patience by tearing 
our frail flesh with their hooked thorns, 
we were very glad to meet with a novelty 
in one that had this auxiliary stem. 

The fruit of the pandanus resembles a 
large pine-apple, when divested of the leafy 
tuft that surmounts the top, though its 'kize 
surpasses the largest pine we ever saw. Its 
colour, when ripe, is yellow, and it is com¬ 
posed of numerous angular drupes, wmch 
are placed round the end of a flower-sl|ilk 


jj(receptacle) exactly fitting each other, like 
a piece of mosaic at first; but as they ad¬ 
vance in size, they present a number of py¬ 
ramidal points, as represented in the fol¬ 
lowing figure. At the base of each of these 



drupes the substance or fleshy part is soft, 
and of a mealy sweetish taste. In the 
middle are several long slender nuts, full 
of meat, which are, with the fleshy sub¬ 
stance just mentioned, eaten by natives 
of these unsheltered islands. In Bow 
Island we saw an old man feeding upon 
the fruit of the pandanus. He was sitting 
in the usual posture of rest, and from time 
to time bit a morsel off the woody drupe; 
after which he handed it to a female^ who 
was kneeling by him. This attendant was 
provided with a large stone, which she em¬ 
ployed in crushing the fruits as they were 
severally given to her; and after, by this 
means exposing the meat of the nuts, she 
returned them to her host. The barren 
flowers are without calyx or corolla: in this 
they differ from the flowers of the palms. 
But there i.s a very large branche'd flower- 
stalk, w¥)iich bears a countless number of 
stamens (fig. a,) which, when fresh, dif¬ 
fuse a most powerful odour. You may 
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find a thousand trees, without meeting with 
the barren flowers, as they grow on different! 
trees. The presence of the pollen is sup¬ 
posed to be necessary for the purpose of 
rendering tlie fertile flower capable of bring¬ 
ing its fruit to perfection. Tins pollen, con¬ 
tained in anthers, is a dust of inconceivable 
fineness. It is not difncult to imagine that 
this fine subtile powder may not only be 
diffused over one island, but even scattered 
over many leagues ; and among the various 
objects on which it lights, may settle upon 
lliose very flowers which it was its business 
and destination to render fertile. I>y this 
wise provision, the quantify yielded by one 
tree compensates for the rarity of its oc¬ 
currence. Thus, whether it be upon those 
barren reefs, unbosomed amidst the roaring 
suif of the vast ocean, or in the most de¬ 
licious retreats of Asia, the same gracious 
cure watches with impartial eye over the 
safety and'well-being of created things. 

It may not be amiss, since wc have 
s])oken ol‘ one of the principal tenants of 
the Low Islands, that wc should say a 
word about these islands especially as 
having had the advantage of being e}'e- 
witnesses. It has long been a matter 
of observation, that the bottom of the 
sea is diversified with an interchange of 
hill and dale, like the surface of the dry 
land. Let us suppose that one of these 
submarine inuiintains is vulcauic, that it 
has, like other volcanic risings upon the 
1?arlh, periodical eruptions, and that after 
several of thi'se eruptions, the edges of 
the crater, which are raised by each se¬ 
veral discharge, are brought near the 
surface of the vvater. Tlie submarine 
volcano, which wc have now supposed, 
is the basis of all those islands which 
are indifferently called Low Islands, 
Coral Islands,, or the dangerous Archi¬ 
pelago. Having established a basis, let 
us look for a superstructure; the crater 
was near the surface, but vvhat will bring it 
higher than that level ? The welJ-infornied 
reader antici[)ules the answer, Tne madre¬ 
pores, or various kinds of coral, that fix 
their dwellings upon the sides and edges 
of the crater. The gradual increase car* 
ried on by the successive propagation of 
these curious animals, forms a kind of 
collar about the crater, which presents 
itself, as a long glacis or sloping ascent, 
quite round the island. In time, by the 
accretion of limestone, the edges of the 
crater are seen abo^^e the water, the at¬ 
mosphere acts upon them, and in a few 
years a pabulum is prepared for the lesser 
vegetables; which, by their decay, make 


I provision for those of larger stature, and 
I thus those wide extended rings of habi¬ 
table land are formed, which we call the 
[ Low Islands, and whereon the pandanus 
is found in great abundance. As among 
animals, the weaker become the prey of, or 
labour for the stronger, so in the vege- 
Jable colonization, the more inconsider¬ 
able, requiring less earth, are first planted; 
these die, are decomposed, and their ele¬ 
ments go towards the formation of a soil, 
sufficiently deep to encourage and sup¬ 
port the germination of larger plants. 
Thus the work of labouring for others 
goes on in an ascending series, till in 
tim? the stateliest trees arc seen upon 
what, some years before, was a rugged 
ridge, which more iTian once, perhaps, 
tripped up :m unwary ship, and shook 
it to pieces. To get acquainted with the 
pandanus in its habitats, upon the Low 
Islands, a botanist always lands at the 
risk of his life; as a tremendous surf en¬ 
compasses and beats with unmitigated 
violence on o^ery side. The writer so 
narrowly escaped a watery grave, in two 
instances, that he cannot conclude this 
short account of a curious tree, without 
acknowledging that gracious Providence 
winch through ten thousand dangers an d 
troubles preserved him unhurt. 

-•- 

CHEMISTRY. No. XI. 

METALS. NO, 1.—GOLD, SILVER, IRON, 

• • COPPER, Tig. 

When we consider the many import¬ 
ant purposes to which the metals have 
been ap[)lied, and their instrumentality 
in the improvement of the arts, it will 
not appear singular that the study of 
their properties should form an important 
branch of chemistry. At a former period, 
cheinistr}' was entirely confined to a de¬ 
scription of metallic substances and their 
combinations, and they still retain an im- 
inrtant place in the science. Ch^niists 
lave differed in opinion as to the best 
mode of classifying the metals; but our 
limits will not permit us to enter into a 
detail of their opinions, and we must con¬ 
fine ourselves to an enumeration of some 
of the must important properties of the 
more useful metallic substances, with a 
brief mention of those which are less fre¬ 
quently employed in the arts. 

There are forty-one metals, and they 
are distinguished by their peculiar lustre 
ortirightness, opacity, fusibility, mallca- 
bi^ty, ductility, and tenacity. They'are 
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good conductors of electricity, insoluble 
in water, and absorb oxygen. These ge¬ 
neral properties are possessed, in a vari¬ 
able degree, by the different metals; some 
of them being peculiarly malleable and 
ductile, while others are of a brittle nature. 
Some of them possess a powerful affinity 
for oxygen, while others can absorb it onlji 
under peculiar circumstances. 

The metals are seldom found in a state 
of purity, but are generally combined with 
oxygen, sulphur, Ae acids, or with other 
metals. When one metal is found mixed 
with another, the substance is called an al¬ 
loy; when with non-metallic bodies an 
ore. The process by which the metals are 
extracted from their ores varies according 
to circumstances, and is kifown as washing, 
smelting, or amalgamating. 

Gold is the most valuable of all the 
metals, and is found most abundantly in 
Peru and Brazil, in South America; though 
it is also obtained in Siberia, Hungary, 
some parts of Africa, and in other places. 
This metal is rather more than nineteen 
times heavier than water; is the most duc¬ 
tile of all the metals, and at the same time 
possesses great tenacity, though not equal 
in this respect to some other metals. Its 
malleability is so great, that leaves of gold 
may be formed, having a thickness not 
greater than 1-282,000th parts of an inch in 
thickness. It may be melted at an intense 
heat, 3000“ Fahrenheit; is not affected by 
exposure to the air, and has been preserved 
at a high temperature in a furnace for some 
months, withoi.i undergoing any Jpercep- 
tible change; it may, in fact, be kept in a 
fluid state for a great length of time, with¬ 
out a decrease of weight, or the loss of any 
of its properties. A very intense tempera- ' 
ture is required to volatilize it; but this 
effect has l»en produced. 

Gold will unite with oxygen, and it is 
easily converted into an oxide when acted 
upon by a,powerful voltaic battery. It will 
also unite with one or two of the acids, and 
form salts. It may here be noticed, that 
when an earth, alkali, or metal unites with | 
an acid, it forms a substance called, in j 
chemical language, a salt. Gold is less i 
hard than an alloy of gold and copper, and I 
the ductility of the metal is destroyed by 
the admixture of either bismuth, antimony, 
or lead: a proportion of one nineteen-hun¬ 
dredth part is sufficient to produce this re¬ 
sult. b 

SiLVEX is a white and sonorous metal, 
rad is found in greater or less abundance, 
in almost all countries, and is so ducbile 
that one grain may be draym into a vyite 


,400 feet in length. Its specific gravity is 
‘lOi; it possesses great tenaci^, melts at 
1000° Fahrenheit, maybe volatilized, com¬ 
bines with oxygen, and is the most brilliant 
of all the metals. It is generally alloyed 
with copper before it is employed^ in the 
manufactures, and- its hardness is thus 
greatly increased. 

Iron is the most useful and most abun¬ 
dant of the metals, being found in all parts 
of tlie world ; a circumstance which proves 
the goodness of the Creator, in providing 
for the comfort and wants of man. It is of 
a blueish-grey colour, is capable of receiv¬ 
ing a brilliant polish, and, excepting tin, is 
the lightest of all metals; its specific gra¬ 
vity being 74°. It is melted at a high tem¬ 
perature ; but when heated to redness, two 
pieces of iron may, by repeated hammer¬ 
ing, be perfectly united together. This 
process is called welding. 

Iron is brought into the market in three 
states. When first extracted from the ore, 
it is called cast-iron, and contains carbon 
and oxygen; but by hammering, it may be 
deprived of these substances, and is then 
called wrought-iron. If bars of wrought- 
iron and of charcoal be laid one upon an¬ 
other, and exposed for some time to a con¬ 
siderable temperature, the iron will absorb 
a portion of carbon, and be converted into 
steel; a substance which possesses some 
distinct and important properties. Iron, 
when united with a certain proportion of 
carbon, forms carbonate of iron, commonly 
known by the name of plumbago, or black- 
lead. When united with silica and alu¬ 
mina, it forms emery; and many useful 
substances are produced by its combina¬ 
tions with oxygen, sulphur, and other 
bodies. 

Copper is an'elastic, sonorous, ductile, 
and tenacious metal; melts at the tempera¬ 
ture of 1450° Fahrenheit; has a specific 
gravity of 8 J; is malleable, and may be 
beaten into remarkably thin leaves; in which 
state it is termed Dutch metal. When 
combined with oxygen, it forms verdigris; 
and with sulphuric acid, Roman vitriol. 
Brass, a useful and well-known alloy, con¬ 
sists copper and zinc; tliree parts of the 
former to two of the latter; bronze rad bell- 
metal are composed of copper rad tin. 

Tin is found in various parts of Europe 
and America; but that used in this country 
is chiefly obtained from the mines of Corn¬ 
wall. It has a bright white colour, a strong 
and unpleasant taste ^ gives out a peculiar 
odour when rubbed, rad Ites a specific 
gravity of 7;^. It is sufficiently malleable 
to be beaten into leaves one thousandth of 
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an inch in thickness, is very flexible in its 
nature, and is distinguished from all other 
metals by the singular cracking noise which 
is produced when it is bent. It melts at 
410°Fahrenheit, and is serviceable for the ma¬ 
nufacture of many domestic utensils, though 
it is more commonly used to coat iron and 
copper articles. It alloys vrith other me¬ 
tals; but its most useful compound iswitli 
lead, forming pewter. 

—♦- 

XEMPERANCE. 

Da. Farre, in answers to his examin¬ 
ation by the Parliamentaiy Committee, 
stated that he has been forty-one years in 
medical practice, in different parts of the 
world, lie now practises in London. 

Undoubtedly, says he, the gin-shop may 
be considered as the source of great destruc¬ 
tion and demoralization to the poor. I 
view the giq-shop in every new neighbour¬ 
hood with very great pain. The gin-shop, 
rising like a palace, absorbs the wealth, 
and the health, and the life of the labouring 
classes. I call them whited sepulchres, 
full of rottenness and dead men’s bones. 

The following are the doctor’s opinions on 
the medical use of alcohol:— 

Tn regulating the heart, the physician 
must be able to force the circulation; and 
this forcing is done by diffusible stimulants, 
of which alcohol is one. The a,vcrage 
j]uantity of fermented liquor (not distilled 
spirit) measuring it by wine, that medical 
men recommend when it is needed, is two 
glasses daily. I remember, says he, a pa¬ 
tient, who was so recommended, telling me 
he found himself searching for the largest 
glasses in the house. I say two wine¬ 
glasses of wine; which quantity warms the 
stomach into a gentle digestion, but is not 
felt in the way of excitement in the brain. 
.1 believe alcohol is wholly unnecessary to 
persons in health, and that in all cases it 
should be viewed as a medicine. The best 
medical rule that ever was given for the 
use of alcohol, in the form of wine, is given 
by Paul, when he says, “ Use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake.” This does not 
necessarily mean the daily use of a little 
wine: the individual for whom it was pre¬ 
scribed was full of infirmity, and he might 
require it daily. I am not speaking of the 
healthy man; the healthy man requires 
only water, unless his exertion be inordi¬ 
nate. I think the habitual use of spirits, in 
any degree, pemicio*B. They should be 
used only as a medicine. I never prescribe 
them but as medicine; and I have been 
often prevented from prescribing them, 


when I thought them necessary in mode¬ 
rate quantities, for fear of the habit. 1 be¬ 
lieve that the use of stimulants by women, 
especially of the lower classes, mrst given 
medicinally, has a great tendency to bring 
about habits of drinking. 1 call the habi¬ 
tual use of these diffusible stimuli, whether 
•pirituous, ethereal, or opiate, with the ex¬ 
ception of ammonia, medical dram-drink¬ 
ing ; and although the occasional use of the 
diffusible stimuli be indispensable in me¬ 
dicine, yet if it degenerate into a habit, it 
inevitably leads on to that result which 
now engages the attention of the committee. 
The.cholera was not only more fatal to 
drunkards generally, but fewer recovered 
under treatment by tl)|e diffusible stimu¬ 
lants of alcohol send opium than by a milder 
and more discreet treatment. 

Having been asked whether the addition 
of water merely, effects any change in the 
property of distilled spirit, he replied—It 
does not. Diluted spirit destroys as effec¬ 
tually, though more slowly, than the undi¬ 
luted spirit; but there is an idea among 
drinkers that dilution renders it more safe, 
and 1 will give an illustration from a drinker: 
—The chairman of the most notorious 
drinking-club that, perhaps, ever existed in 
London, was a ruddy old man at eighty- 
four. His knuckles were radiant with gout, 
and his fiice was glowing with the acma 
rosacea of intemperance, venting itself at 
his protuberant and fiery red nose, which, 
though of a prodigious size, and perpetu¬ 
ally ^istilling, was not quite so enormous 
a nose as £e one descrilnd by Sennert, 
which “ impeded vision and required lop¬ 
ping.” He acknowledged that he had re¬ 
formed for thirty years of his life; and you 
may judge what me habit had been by the 
reform; for his allowance consisted of one 
pint of brandy a-day, and six glasses of 
Madeira after dinner; and he maintained 
that it could not possibly injure him, be¬ 
cause he always diluted it to tj^e strength 
of white wine. This man was called by 
venders of liquor a decoy, one of tlie devirs 
decoys; and emphatically so called. 1 was 
curious to inquire how many of his compa¬ 
nions (for it was a notorious club) were 
living. There was not one living; he had 
buried three sets of them. He presented 
an example of that constitution wnich bears 
high stimulation ; and woe be to him who 
attempts to compeer with such an one! 

Being asked whether tlie stimulus pro 
duced by the use of spirits adds any strength 
to the body, Dr. Farre replied—As a forcing 
pofrer, it gives, during the state of ex¬ 
citement, incr^i^ power; during the state 
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of collapse, diminished power in an ex¬ 
treme degree. In illustration of a similar! 
question respecting the uselessness, and 
worse than uselessness, of spirituous liquor 
for persons in health, he related the follow- 
ii^ig anecdote:—I recollect being consulted 
by a commander of a liritish merchant¬ 
man, who was carried into Algiers. Tlje 
Dey immediately stripped him naked, and : 
chained him to another British prisoner; ! 
he placed him on the public works from 
four in the morning till four in the after- j 
noonhe then was turned into a cell with 
his naked companion till four in the morn¬ 
ing, and there were placed by his side a 
pitcher of water and a loaf of black bread. 

I asked him if he could eat it. He said, 
“ Oh, yes ; it w'is very, sweet indeed.” 
What did it consist of? It was made of 
the black wheat of Africa and the vegetable 
locust; but it was appetite that gave it 
sweetness. Now, it is remarkable, that this 
man was a prisoner for nine months, while 
he was fed on one pound of bread and a 
pitcher of water per day, and had to per¬ 
form hard work under such a tyrant; and 
to my question, “ Did you enjoy health ?” 
his reply was, “ Perfect health ; 1 had not 
a day’s illness. I was as lean as I could 
be, but I was [)erfectly well.” When he was 
set at liberty, and he had returned to British 
fare, then he had to consult me as a phy¬ 
sician. 

On the subject of temptations to drunk¬ 
enness, the doctor said—Drunkenncbs is 
the result of habit; tlie unhapjty individual 
is beguiled into it, and it becomes a ^ L'ious 
propensity, by the law of habit. If I were 
to illustrate to you how men are entrapped 
into drunkenness, 1 would take dealers in 
fermented liquors, publicans, brewers, and 
distillers’ servants, and travellers. These 
men become drunkards in the way of 
their business without intending it. It 
is a part of their occupation to sell their 
liquors, &c.; and therefore they take it 
by way of inducement. I have pretty 
uniformly found that the habit has arisen 
from their occupation, rather than from 

vicious propensity; and they have been 
undone before they were aware of it. I 
remember asking the head of a large gin- 
shop, what was the inducement to drink 
among the poor ?” He said, ” Good fel¬ 
lowship;” and I asked him if he was 
cruel enough to give them proof-spirits ? 

” Oh, no,” he smd, “ we should burn their 
insides out; we make it comfortable for 
them,” ' Thus, even the publicans show' 
a mercy, perhaps a fraudulent mercy,^|n 


diluting the liquor; thus rendering it less 
destructive. I recollect another large gin- 
shop, where, on being called to attend, I 
questioned the publican on the same 
point, and he told me that the Home Se¬ 
cretary was only reconciled to the point, 
on his assuring him it was little better 
than strong grog; but the truth is, that 
the strong grog suffices for destruction, if 
enough of it be taken, and that enough 
is taken, we have too many melancholy 
proofs. 

With respect to the extension of good 
fellowship to domestic life, perhaps beads 
of families are not aware of the mischief 
which they inconsiderately do, when, in 
the warmth of their feeling, they persuade 
their wives and their children to be par¬ 
takers of their cups. 1 remember being 
called to u female, in the last stage of 
disorganisation of body and demoiuliza- 
tion of mind, and she was within a few 
days of inevitable death. After 1 had 
examined the case, and bad acknowledged 
that nothing could be done, the husband 
took me on one side and said, ” Sir, I re¬ 
gret to acknowledge that 1 am the unin¬ 
tentional cause of this woman’s death.” 
He added, “ When J married her, she 
was as lovely and innocent a young wo¬ 
man as 1 ever beheld ; but having been 
accustomed to a sea-life, and to take luy 
grog with impunity, 1 persiftided her to 
drink with njc. Two years elapsed be¬ 
fore I succeeded, but afterwards 1 could 
never get her to leave it off.” 

Now, that unliajipy woman perished, 
not because she loved the liquor, but be¬ 
cause the habit of taking it was esta¬ 
blished. The law of ovcr-stimulauts is 
this, that the circulation falls off in a 
greater proportion than it was forced; 
then comes the collapse, or the depressed 
feeling, from the abstraction of the al¬ 
cohol, and then the desire for renewing 
the dose: but the further law of stimu¬ 
lants is, piat the dose must, be increased 
to produce the desired excitement, and 
thus a fatal habit is established, by which 
structures essential to life are disorgan¬ 
ized ; but long before the beautiful struc¬ 
ture of the body is disorganized, the mind 
is demoralized, and the love of truth de¬ 
stroyed. 

-- 

THE QUACK DOCTOR. 

If you do not know what a quack doc¬ 
tor is, it [loes not signify, nor would it, in¬ 
deed, be of any evil consequence if you 
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never should know all the days of your life; 
hut as there is some danger that, at one 
time or other, you may fall into the 
hands of quack doctors, if you remain in 
ignorance of them, so 1 will, as well as I 
can, explain, what a quack doctor is, that 
you may be aware of your danger, and 
guard against him. 

A quack doctor, then, is one who under¬ 
takes, generally to cui'e diseases in a way 
that no other person can, by some parti¬ 
cular medicine known only to himself. lie 
prints handbills, and puts pufHng accounts 
in tlte newspapers about the many and 
wonderful cures he has performed, and 
thus deceives people, easy of belief, by his 
vain boasting, persuading tliem that he is 
astonishingly learned and clever, while at 
the same time he is often miserably igno¬ 
rant and unskilful. 

If there be one mark plainer than ano¬ 
ther by which yon may discover a quack 
doctor from u talented physician or skilful 
surgeon it is this, that he often undcrbikes 
to cure diseases, totally different from each 
other, by the same means. Now this is so 
barefaced an imposture, that one would 
wonder where people could be found so 
simple as not to see through the cheat; 
yet so it is, such silly people are found, 
and that in great abundance. As it is my 
wish that you may not act so unwise a part 
as these people do, I will endeavour to 
make it quite plain to you, how very weak 
'And wicked it is to undertake to cure op¬ 
posite complaints with the same remedy. 

Suppose three boys wanted to do three 
things. One to warm his hands, another 
to fly his kite, and a third to quench his 
thirst, and 1 advised them by all means, to 
get a good fire as soon as they could, that 
they might all do what they wanted to do. 
Now you may see, with half an eye, that 
though the good hre might do capitally to 
Warm the hands of the one, it would not 
enable the other to dy his kite, hoc the 
third to quench his thirst. Or,^suppose 
that, instead of a good fire, I recommended 
them all to use a ball of packstring; why 
they would be no better off than before: for 
though one might certainly fly his kite with 
the packstring,the others could neither warm 
their hands with it, nor quench their thirst. 
Should I not, then, think you, deserve to 
be censured for folly, instead of being praised 
for wisdom ? and so ought every quack doc¬ 
tor in the land to be censured, who under¬ 
takes to cure opposji^e diseases with the 
same remedy. • 

Let us suppose, again, that three persons 
are unwell. One is fiiint with want and 
weariness, a second has the rheumatism, a 


I third is afflicted with inward inflamroa- 
Ition, and I should be foolish enough' to 
attempt to cute them all by giving them a 
glass of wine. Now, the wine in the first 
case, might cheer up the fainting spirits of 
the sinking person, but it would not be at 
all likely to relieve the rheumatism of the 
second; and as to the third, afflicted with 
inflammation, it might occasion his death. 
Would you honor me for my knowledge 
and kindness, or despise me for my ignor¬ 
ance and cruelty ? but I need not ask: you 
would set me down as a man that ought to 
be 'avoided. Mind, then, that you avoid a 
quack doctor. 

lYie impudence of quack doctors is 
unbearable. One professes to cure almost 
all the diseasessthat tffe body is liable to 
by a few bottles of a medicine that, in 
many cases, will do neither good nor harm j 
wliile another boastingly undertakes to do 
the same thing with a box of pills. This 
impudence and folly might be laughed at, 
if it did not do so much mischief as it 
does; but when a quack doctor persuades 
a poor afflicted being to depend on his 
uselesss, if not injurious stnfi^ instead of 
applying to a skili'ul professor of medicine 
0 $ surgery, he is trifling with the life, and 
sacrificing the happiness of a fellow-crea- 
turo. And here 1 would just notice that 
almost all the tinctures, elixirs, balms, and 
other wonderful quack medicines you read 
about, contain a large quantity of spirits or 
alcohol. Look back to Dr. Farre’s evidence, 
which is on the pages before this article, and 
be a^ured that every wor4, there says 
about spirits is applicable to these poison¬ 
ous compounds. 

If ever you should be afflicted with dis¬ 
ease, at any period of your life, never go 
to a quack doctor: avoid him as you 
would plague, pestilence, and famine. Go 
to one whose days have been devoted to 
the acquirement of knowledge and skill as 
a doctor; let him have your money, and 
with God's blessing on his assistance, you 
may hope for a cure. Nay, if you have 
no money to give, do not be down-hearted 
on that account, for though quack doctors 
am not fond of giving their advice for 
nothing, many wise and kind-hearted sur¬ 
geons and physicians do so continually. 

I hate quack doctors, or rather I hate 
their guilty practices; for I hold it a fear¬ 
ful thing to tami^er with the afflicted 
bodies of human beings. We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and he who pre¬ 
tends to understand, and to relieve diseases 
wh|n he knows that he is ignorant of them; 
yei when he knows that he is living on the 
vei^ life-blood of his fellow-creatures, has 
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a dreadful account to give of his sinful 
career. 

But though it be, as I said before, a 
fearful thing to tamper and trifle with men’s 
bodies, it is a shll more fearful thing to 
tamper and trifle with tlieir souls I And, 
there are thousands who set up as spi¬ 
ritual quack doctors in the world, ever 
ready to persuade people to take tlieu 
advice instead of that of the faithful mi- 
nistere of Christ, who plainly point out 
tire diseases of our souls, and the proper 
remedies for our sins. 

Every one. who lives in the world 
is liable to some particular bodily disease, 
more than to another, and it is the (.very 
same with the soul; we each of us have a 
besetting sin. Thess spiritual quacks often 
try to make people believe that the disease 
of sin is not so general, or not so dangerous 
as it really is. Some of these quacks are 
very ignorant, and others, very designing; 
be then upon your guard, “ for they lie in 
wait to deceive.” Sooner or later they 
will be found out in their evil practices. 

It is enough to sink us to the dust, to 
know that we are all affected with the le¬ 
prosy of sin ; but it is enough to raise us up 
with joy, to be assured that there is a great 
Physician, who cures all who apply to him, 
He has a fountain open for all uncleanness; 
he heals every disease, and bids the bones 
that are broken to rejoice. Tliese things 
he does without fee or reward, without 
money, and without price. 

This great Physician is the Redeemer 
of the world, even our T.ord and Sa,viour 
.Jesus Christ. '■He died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification, and now 
sits on the right hand of God, “ able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him.” I cannot tell you half 
the wondrous cures he performs by his 
almighty power : not only “ the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk: 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear,” 
but the ve^j’ “ dead are raised ; ” and those 
who once looked forward to eternal death, 
he makes partakers of everlasting life. 
Have nothing to do with the quack doc- 
%tors of the soul any more than with those of 
the body. The soul is of too great a value to 
be trusted in their hands. Go to the great 
Physician, as"you have need of his assist¬ 
ance, for “ all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God.” ** If we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, ^and 
the truth is not in us. If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from ail iin- 
righteousness,” John i. 8, 9. ’ 


LOVE OF GOD. 

The gr^t God could have enjoyed the 
glory of his justice in the everlasting pu¬ 
nishment of unthankful man, and-yet had 
glorious creatures enough, die blessed 
angels, to have been the everlasting par¬ 
takers and admirers of bis goodness; and 
if there had been yet an absolute necessity 
for visible intellectual creatures, to be the 
participants of his goodness and the active 
instruments of his glory, the same power 
that created men at first, could have cre¬ 
ated a new generation of men that might 
have supplied the defection of our first 
parents and their descendants. What, then, 
is the origin of all his goodness to poor 
sinful man, to purchase such a worthless 
creature at such an invaluable price as the 
blood of the Son of God ? Nothing but 
love j free undeserved love; love that loved 
before it was sought; that loved when it 
was rejected: “ The Lord did not set his 
love upon you, nor choose you, because ye 
were more in number tlian any people; 
but because the Lord loved you,” Deut. 
vii. 7. He loved you, because he loved 
you. As Almighty God could not define 
himself by anything but himself, “ 1 am 
tiiat 1 am,” Exod. iii. 14, so he can re¬ 
solve his love into no other motive than his 
love: he loved you because he loved you. 
And here is the spring, tiie fountain of this 
strange and unheard-of goodness of God in 
Christ; notliiiig but the free love of God ; 
“ God so loved the world, that he gav*: 
his only begotten Son,” &c., John iii. 10. 
“ Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that be loved us, and sent his Son to 
be a propitiation for our skis,” John iv. 10. 
And that very same love that was in the 
Father to send, was in the Son to come, 
and to die for us. It was he that loved 
aiid washed us with his own -blood; washed 
us because he loved us. When we lay, 
like Ezekiel’s wretched infant, polluted in 
our blood, Ezek. xvi. 5,6, when no eye pitied 
us^ flien this love of God passed by us, and 
said unto us. Live; yea, said unto us, when 
we were in our blood. Live. And when 
that life was not to be acquired for us hut 
by the death of the eternal Son of God, then 
to purchase that life for us he sold his own; 
and to wash us from the pollutions of our 
blood, freely spent and shed his own. This 
was “the love of Christ, whieli passeth 
knowledge,” Eph. iii. 19.—Sir Hale, 
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niL TBIONYX SCABPA, A IRtSH-WATEB TORTOISE FROM SUMATRA. 


ON TOHrOISES No I 
The tortoises form a veiy extensive order 
or the ci<u>s reptilia^ and are too remark¬ 
able m their external characters to be con¬ 
founded with any other ^roup in nature 
*They may be said to be enveloped in 
an external skeleton, which, like .soUd 
armour, albrds them secunty ^rom the 
attncks of their «iemies. This panoply, 
however, demands a more mvmte attention 
Let us then examine it a little m detail 
A first loanee assures us that it is com¬ 
posed of two poc&ons at shields, an upper, 
which IS amhed so as to present a convex 
suriace; and an under, which is more or 
less fiat,* and which, at least m most of 
the order, is united at its lateral edges to 
the convex upper shield, leaving a large 
inegularlytehapel aq^iue al each extie- 
nuly, for the passage and ueedoBi gf the 
npad, limbs, End tailQ, whseli are found, in 
roost temstnal and fresh-water tortoises, 
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capible of bemg completely retracted and 
sheltered within the borders of the shields. 
Of these shields, die upper is termed the 
carapoLe, the lower tbeyi/hi 6 «», or breast 
plate The carapace is, in truth, neither 
more nor leas than an expansion of the 
nbs, (eight m number on each side,^ 
united at their edges by a mtvre at seam : 
its middle longitudinal portion consisting 
of the vertebrse of the back and loins, 
which are consolidated together, so as to 
be immoveable. This may be ea^y un¬ 
derstood by any one wftb will exauutw die 
shell of the turtle, (ciehma iritose 

flesh 18 so great an mticle of hinSvy. In- 
forpally, dieiefore, the caiapaee^ the tor¬ 
toise presents the appearance of eunjple 
bmfo; externally, it la eoveieed wtdi scal^ 
OT plgtes, <tt idnn. If the oampace 
sen# die dorad verteibr^ and nbs, oonSNiH 
hdlted and enpanded^ dm breent-ple^ or 
pleptnm is analogous to the Hentum or 
cc 
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bsoMt-bone; U is generallv made up of 
tifaie distinct portions udited t(^;ether, and 
cohered externally like the carapace. Within 
^ese two osseous envelopes, are Uie re¬ 
maining parts the skeleton, the scapulee, 
tlie clavicles, and the bones of the f^lvis, 
^thpse of the head, neck, limbs, and tail 
exwptedj) together with the muscles an£ 
viscera. 

Tortoises, like the mammalia, have true 
lungs .for me respiiaition of atmospheric 
air; tjSTeir lungs ore, indeed, of immense 
^ume, and extend over the greatest por¬ 
tion of the inner sur&ce of the carapace, 
to which they are attached. n 

To those among the tortoises whose 
habits are aquation the situation of the 
lungs is of great advantage : it is a simple 
and efficient mode of enabling the floating 
atumal to keep, without any exertion, its 
due position and balance among the rolling 
waves; for it is evident that the part con¬ 
taining volumbous lungs filled wiffi air, 
must be perpetually the uppermost in the 
water. 

Mammalia breathe by expanding the 
chest, that is, by dilating the cavity oc¬ 
cupied bv the lungs, bto which the air 
accordingly enters, in order to fill up the 
vacuum which would otherwise be occa¬ 
sioned. Now this action, as is very mani¬ 
fest, supposes a certain degree of mobility 
in the walls of the chest, or in other 
words, of the ribs which encircle it, and 
such is the case; independent of the 
action of the diaphragm, by which ^e ca¬ 
vity of the chdat is alternately .enlargra and 
contracted, there is an action of the ribs 
also, through the agency of certain muscles 
which raise them, while they bring them 
forward, and depress them, on restoring 
them to their former position. But the 
ribs of the tortoise entering into the forma- 
ti<m of its solid shield, are fixed and im¬ 
moveable ; no part of the body is capable 
of beingt' expanded, neither is there any 
muscular diaphragm parting the chest from 
die abdominal cavity, by the action of 
vHiich the lungs may be filled. How, then, 

I is breathing effected ? By an act much re¬ 
sembling deglutition or swallowing, and 
depending solely dn the mouth and tongue. 
The jaws being firmly closed, the cavity of 
the mouth is dilated, by the drawing down 
of the root of the tongue, together with tlie 
bone (os hyoidlti) which supports it, and 
the airdrnshes into the mouth at the fiame 
time through the nostrils. The posterior 
aperture pf the nostrils is now clos^ by 
the .tongue, the coot of die tongue i^ ele¬ 
vated, the cavity of the mouth is (dimi¬ 


nished, and dte air is forced down dfe 
trachea bto the lungs. This mode of 
respiration, or'rather this deglutition of 
air, is not peculiar to die tortoises; it is 
common also to die feog, the toad, and their 
congeoers. ^ 

Tortoises, though possessing greet 
strength m their jaws, are not provided 
with teeth. In most ffie jaws are clad in 
an envelope of hom, which renders them 
not unlike the beak of a bird; in some, 
however, the jaws are merely covered wife 
skb. 

The young are produced ftem egg? 
covered with a hard shell tike those of 
birds, and hatched by the heat of the sun 
b the sand or mud where the female de¬ 
posits them. M. 

The life of diis race of bebgs is of tong 
duration. In the library at lambeth Pa¬ 
lace is the shell of a tortoise brought alive 
there b 1623, and accidentally killed m 
1790. At Fulham Palace, one procured 
in 1628, died in 1753. In j813, one was 
livbg at Petersbuigh, which was known to 
have been two hundred and twenty years 
dd. Many similar mstances are on record. 
A collection of them by any of our ingeni¬ 
ous readers, would be bt^stbg. 

(To bo coatlnuod ) 


SCaiPTURX EXPLANATIONS.—No. XXVI. 

Tbo •• Uttle ckMO.”—1 Kings xvUi. 44. *. 

Tas Rev. R. Walsh, in his nar¬ 
rative of a journey firom Constantbople 
to England, remarks, that it would have 
been quite impossible for a lai^ city to 
have existed on the spot where Constanti- 
Dcmle is situated, if some artificial means 
had not been devised to supply the de¬ 
ficiencies of nature, as it re^uds water. 
The first of these means are cisterns and 
wells, constructed at the bottoms of houses, 
as reservoi^ to, save the rab-water that 
falls in, wmtw; but to a people like the 
Turks, to whom water is a religious as well 
: as a natural want, and who use it fmr ablu¬ 
tion as well as drinking, it Mras.necessiuy 
to have a much more abundant suj^ly; 
and this is found b the bends or tanks 
which they have constructed iit the. moun¬ 
tains, near the shOKS of the Black 
These mountains are the re|^S'«iC strcanq? 
and showers; and wherever b’emair rt4 U 
found runnbg into a vidl<^ on any eli^- 
'titm, a mound is mted amxiss 
eud» axel the waWg thus ebstruote'dUtWvm 
back, and accumulated till it'forms a^me, 
deep, and triangular lake. This mouna is 
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^lerallj factd wiih nutrbje, covered witti 
sculptures of oriental de^ce, and has 
very grand and magnificent appearance. 
Pipes formed of tiles, moulded into tubes, 
convey the water along the hills; and when 
a valley interposes, it is crossed by an 
aqueduct. Some of the aqueducts are very 
striking and noble in perspective! 

I passed the autumn of 1822 near one 
of the largest and most important of these 
reservoirs. The summer bad been remark¬ 
ably dry: and it appeared, from a table 
tliat I kept, that it had not rained from the 
4th of April to the 2od of November, with 
the exception of a few passing showers. 
The water in the tanks or b^ds became 
low and muddy, and the Turks took the 
alarm. The water engineers were sent out, 
and 1 accompanied them to some of the 
bends; tliey measured the quantity of 
water, and they found no more than suf¬ 
ficient to supply the city for filleen days 1 
.Tudge of the consternation of seven hundred 
thousand persons suddenly deprived of an 
element essential not only for domestic 
uses, but religious also, and having no 
odier possible mode of obtaining it. Prayer 
was offered up in the mosques, and the 
sky was anxiously watched. The immu- 
tability'of things m the east, and tlie illus- 
traticins given to the writings of former 
times, is not the least pleasure a person ex¬ 
periences in these countries. The approach 
of ram is always indicated here as it was in > 
^yria, by the appearance of a small, dark, 
dense, circumscribed cloud, hanging over 
either the Euxine or Propontis. A dervish 
stands on the top of the giant’s mountain; 
^nd when he sees a cloud, he announces 
Its approach, like Elijah fiom the top of 
Carmel. I one day climbed to the same 
place, and saw the dervish on the watch, 
and “ I looked towards the sea, and beheld 
a little cloud rising out of the sea, like a 
man’s hand, and gat me down that the rain 
stuped me not.” In effect, it immediately 
followed, and the Turks were rdieved Trom 
a very seridus cause of anxiety. • 

. . -» - 

» ' THE EKERCiY OF A MOTHER. 

OitE of the small islands in Boston Bay 
was inhabifed by a single femil^. 
The fetfier was taken sadoenly ill. Them 
was, Of^GOurse, no medical aid to be 
obtained. ,The wife, on whom eteiy 
l^bdur for the household devolved, was 
slef^ess in care and tenderness by the 
heiisidd of her sufiering huslfend. Every 
rpuiedy in hdr power to procure, ^as ad¬ 


ministered, but the diiease was acute, and 
he died. Seven youe^^idren mourned 
around the lifeless corpse. They were the 
sole beings upon the des(^i» epot. Did 
the mother indulge tha grfef of n«r spirit, 
and sit down in despair T No. She entered 
upon the arduous and sacred duties of her 
station. She felt that there was no band 
to assist her in burying her dead. Pro¬ 
viding as far as possible for the comfort of 
her little ones, she put her babe into the 
arms of the oldest, and cliarged th^ two 
next in age to watch the corpse of their 
fether. She onnioored her husmmd’s fish¬ 
ing-boat, which but two days before be had 
guitfed over the sea to obtain food for his 
femily. She dared not vield to those tender 
lecollecfions tha^ might have unnerved her 
arm. Tlie nearest island was at the dis¬ 
tance of three miles. Strong vriMs lashed 
the waters to foam. Over the loud billows, 
that wearied and sorrowful woman rowed, 
and was preserved. She reached the next 
island, and obtained necessaiy aid. With 
such energy did her duty to her desolate 
babes inspire her, that the voyage which 
depended on her individual effort, was per¬ 
formed in a shorter time than the returning 
one, when the oars were managed by two 
men, who went in to assist in the last offices 
to the dead.” 

—— 

THE BENEFITS OF THE SABBATH 

Tbe institution of the sabbath may be 
esteemed one of the greate^ blessings con¬ 
ferred upon man. 

This day is Divine in its origin, inasmuch 
as it was ordabed by G^. It is likewise 
holy in its nature, as it was sanctified or 
made holy by God, Genesis'ii. 3. It is 
also holy in its designs, as it was a day 
appomted by God to be separated fiom 
othe» for holy service; a day m which 
man should go up to his sanctuary, and 
there render acceptable service tff him, and 
where he might receive such supples as, 
were every way calculated to preserve film 
amid the manifold temptations fo wffidh 
he is exposed. 

It,was also design^as a day of rest, 
from'the cares and tur^ils of human life, 
gnd m which man sliould leave the engage¬ 
ments of this lower world, an^ aeek those 
more sacred employments m %hich Uie 
soul delights. 

To foe Christian this is a day of peculiar 
enjoyment, aftn the toilsome engagements 
of me week; and especially if he has been 
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assailed by tonnenting p^lexities, by per- 
secnUon, or other calamities to which his 
soul is subject: how joyfully would he 
bail the return of the sabbath as a day of 
spiritual rest, in which he could (being re- 
leas^ from the toils of time) rise upon the 
wings of &ith, and catch a glimpse of that 
world, whither his soul is longing to take 
its flight, and with whose inhabitants he 
would delight to mingle, and to dwell in 
paradise' for ever beneath the smiles of a 
reconciled God. 11. J. T. 

-•— 

BOTANY.—No. VII. 

£BICJE. 

This order takes its type and exemplar 
from the heaths, winch alre old acquaint¬ 
ances of qyeiy one who has taken an excur> 
sion upon any of our heaths, commons, and 
other open grounds. There is a very Ixau- 
tiful characteristic of this order, which the 
lover of plants will be delighted in finding, 
if he examines the anthers, or those little 
heads, which our forefathers called aglets. 
The distinction consists, in the first place, 
in the presence of two threadlike appen¬ 
dages hanging from the lower part of the 



anthers, as shown in figure a, which exhi¬ 
bits a back view of the anther. 

Andiers generally consist of two cells; 
afid here,we see that the cells or litde 
pouches are peculiarly distinct from each 
other. The second point of distinction 
is in the manner in which these anthers 
^shed their pollen, namely, by two' little 
pores or tunings gt rite top, as is repre¬ 
sented in nguie 6. figure e represents the 
common, or, to speak more pro^ly, the 
general form of an anther; the black de¬ 
scending lipe that divides each cell, denotes 
the mcue frequent manner of bursting, in 
order d>at the pollen maybe shed. The 
common heath, which may be met with in 
all plaehs where the soil is sandy and bar¬ 
ren, will afibrd a specimm to exemrfify 


I what has just been said about the peculiar 
I structure of die anthers, while the result of 
hbe examinatimi, especially if die eye be 
assisted by a magnifier of small power, 
will fitirly recompense the collector's curi¬ 
osity and trouble. The seed-vessel, figure 
e, of the erics, aflbrds another mark for 
discrimination; it is superior, that is to 
say, above the calyx, within the hollow of 
which it is found. The valves, or folding 
pieces that compose the walls or sides of 
the seed-vessel, are either four or five in 
I number; from the middle line of each, a 
partition, which reaches to the central co¬ 
lumn, is seen to originate. These parti¬ 
tions are represented in figure d of the pre¬ 
ceding cut. The union of two valves is 
shown by the front descending line; at this 
line the valves mrt, and give exit to the 
minute seeds. The little fan-shaped pro¬ 
cesses, drawn in the void spaces, represent 
the seeds resting in four bundles upon their 
four collective bases. The corolla consists 
of four or five petals, more frequently ad¬ 
hering by their edges, and forming a tube 
or um-shaped cup. The calyx is not in 
distinct leaves, but generally divided into 
four or five deep segments. There is often 
a beautiful harmony in the number of mem¬ 
bers which compose each separate > portion 
of a flower. In the heath we have, for 
example, four segments of the calyx, four 
segments of the corolla, and twice four, or 
eight stamens. In the andromeda, or wild 
rosemary, we have five parts in the calyx, 
five teeth in tlie edge of the corolla, and 
twice five, or ten stamens. In the same 
plant we find also five cells in the seed- 
vessel, as in the heath we have four cells to 
correspond 'with the fours in the rest of the 
parts. 

Examples 

Erica .—^The divisons of the calyx so 
detached from each other that they may be 
said to be leaves rather than segments.. 
These are four in number. Corolla four 
clefts filaments originating fiom the recep¬ 
tacle or base of the flower, and not from 
the corolla; anthers with an opening at the 
top, as we have described mem, with a 
pair of appendages at the base; seed- 
vessels with four cells or compartments. 

E. vtdlgaru, common heath or ling.— 
Corolla, bell-shaped, with a double calyx; 
leaves opposite, m pairs, and shaped like 
an arrow-head at their baw. The''^u^a1 
little appendages are distinguished by an 
appropriate name, aures; if examined 
through a glass, will be found to have their 
edges finely toothed, tike the edge ^ a 
saw. 
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E. tetralix, cross-leaved heath.—The 
leaves, instead of being in pairs, as in die 
preceding species, are collected into warps 
or fours; whence the specific name te¬ 
tralix, which implies a whorl of four leaves, 
or a coil of four turns; common on moist 
liejths. 

E. drierea, fine-leaved heath.—Leaves 
in leashe^ or threes, smooth, with their 
edges entire. The flowers are in umbels; 
as in the tetralix, or last species. If the 
calyx be closely examined, the edges of 
the segments will be seen to be finely 
sawed. The teeth upon the auris are 
more distinct than they are in die common 
heath. 

By way of embellishment as well as in¬ 
struction, we will give cuts of two foreign 
species of erics. 



^ E. em^trifalice, crowbeny-leaved heath. 
—Corolla rough, pitcher or um-shaped ; 
border bent back and spreading.- Stigma 
appearing beyond the corolla. This spe¬ 
cies was first found by Masson, growing 
spontaneously, near Bay Falls. 



2 . E.cjiiarM.—Leaves egg-shaped; corolla 
smooth, tube egg-shaped and pyramidal, 
with upper side ventricose, or bellied; 
leaves in threes. 

vliidromeda. — Distinguished from the 
ericae, or heaths by the prevalence of this 


2ia 

number five instead of four. For in this 
g^us, the calyx is parted into five divi- 
Cions; the egg-shaped omolla has its mouth 
with five clefts; and the stamens are ten 
or twice five in number. The capsule also 
has five cells; but the anthers are provided 
with aures, as in the heath. 

A. PoUfoUa, wild rosemary.—Peduncles, 
ot flowering stalks, growing in a close bun¬ 
dle; leaves alternate and not in pairs^ 
threes, or fours, as in the heaths; they are 
lance-shaped and rolled Ixick upon them¬ 
selves ; found on turf bogs. 

There is a remarkable fact connected 
with the history of these two genera, 
ericse^and andromeda. The erica numbers 
more than two hundred species, but they 
are all confined to the old continent, so that 
when we find a heath-like plant upon the 
northern parts of the new continent of 
America, we may be assured, without ex¬ 
amination, that it is not an erica, but 
generally a species of andromeda. 

Arhyiui .—Calyx five parted, corolla 
egg-shaped, with the mouth five cleft, as in 
the andromeda. If it be held up brtween 
the light and the eye, the base will be per¬ 
ceived to be pellucid; the germen, instead of 
turning into a dry ripened capsule, becomes 
a soft, pulpy berry, with five cells. 

A, wtedo, common strawberry-tree.— 
Stem rising to the consideration of a tree; 
leaves smooth ; flowers in a loose cluster, 
or panicle, terminating the branch; Grows 
in the West of Ireland. 

A. uva urn, bear-berries. Stems pro- 
cumlient or resting on the ground ; leaves 
smo<^, with their edges eii^jre, veined like 
net-mrk underneath. Found on heaths. 

■ — 

OLD HUMPHIIEY ON CONSISTENCY. 

There is a term used among artists 
called keejmg, which means that the tme 
and effect of the diflerent parts of a picture 
should be in agreement with the whole; 
now, keeping is quite as uecessa{y in pass¬ 
ing through life, as in painting a picture. 

A man who wears a ring and a gold 
chain should not be out at the elbows. 
Nor would it look well to see a minister 
of the gospel dressed in a soldier’s uni¬ 
form ; these things wo6ld-be out of order, 
out of propriety, out of keeping; there 
would be no consistency in them. 

But there is a keeping, a consistency in 
things as well as in persons, in books as 
w^l as in men. I was led into this train 
of thinkio{t by taking up a relimous maga^ 
zine the other day, whose outsim covers^ 
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inside contents were so out of keeping, that 
wioeedii% to my wonted cAstom, 1 sat me, 
down to examine die subject a little more' 
okMlJlr. 

^ As Old Humphrey never willingly gives 
offence, nor intentionally brings an unneoes- 
suy blush on the foce cff any one, so is he 
the more free in his observations. 
sees a friend wearina a lamb’s-wool stock- 
ing on the wrong ; or, a stranger, who 
has set his bank against a whited w^l, he 
can no more hdp pointing out the defe^ 
than he can help warmug his b^ds in 
cold weather. 

The magazine, as I said, was a religious 
one, and retook it up with that sort feel¬ 
ing which harmonizra with what I expected 
to find in the worV itself. The title of a 
book is often, to a reader^ what the tuning 
of a violin is to a musician; it prepares him 
to enter on his undertaking in a proper 
manner. Unfortunately, the magazine had 
six or eight leaves of advertisements at the | 
beginning and eAdiiig, of so odd and mixed 
a character, that the mind of Old Hum¬ 
phrey, too often afiectgd with trifles, was 
s.-ully derated by them. If, in gbing into 
a place fbr Divine worship, you were to find 
two buffoons standing in tiieir motley dress, 
arrayed in their cap and bells, it. would 
perhaps unfit you for the service, just the 
same as these advertisements unfitted me 
for the profitable reading of the contents of 
the maj^ine. 

The leaves In their very colour were at 
war with the tone of my mind; there was 
nothing sober about them: one was a^deep 
blue, another c fiery red, and a t||Fd a 
frightful yellow; but the colour ot the 
leayea was a trifle compared to their con¬ 
tents. It was well enough to advertise 
“ Prayer Books and Homilies," but what 
had they to do with ** Rowland’s Kalydor," 
his Pearl Dentifrice," or his " Macassar 
Oil ?" To put into the same page ** His¬ 
tories from Smpture," and “Old Hock, 
fine crusty Pmt, straw-coloured Sheihry, 
and exqui«te1y sparkling Moselle," seemra 
a little out of order. What affinity, what 
possible connexion could there be between 
% Watts’s Psalms and Hymns," and “Im¬ 
perial Saxony Cloth, Canton drill Trow- 
sers and Petersham Great Coats ?" These 
things, to say the least of them, fvere sadly 
out of keeping; th^ were not consistent. 

So long as human beings remain such 
poor infirm mortals as we are, so limg will 
It be necessary to pay some attention^to 
those thii^ that affect us. Wfaki is there 
w|w could read a pioub commentary in a 


proper fralne of ptind, a^r running through 
a whimsical puffim “ Improved 
Or turn with becoming gcavi^ «}*tbe 
. ritual food provided by Fuller laid Flavel,, 
Boston and Baxter, froni « writ- 

tm in high commendation of ^^I^kled 
Gheikins, and Potted Yarmouth Bloaten ?" 

It la&y be that I am a little fimciful— 
many old people are so; but eniky thing 
that 1 read afiects me for some time after, 
and therefore it was that the strai^ mix¬ 
ture of advertisemenUi.oD the outside of the 
magazine disqualified me altogetiier from 
reading tneJnside with advantage^ 

Old Humphrey wanted to enter Into the 
marrow of the work; but he was so pes¬ 
tered with the strange medley of Ar¬ 
tificial Teeth," and “ Steam-cooking 
Kitchens“ Quarto Bibles," ana “ Suck- 
skin Breeches“ Fountain Pens," “ Tal¬ 
low Candles," “ Beaver Bonnet$," and 
“ Sabbath Meditations“ Irish Linens," 
“ Cheddar Cheese,” “ Religious Tracts,” 
and “Cure for the 'Tic Douloureux“ S^ 
da Water,” “Fire Escapes,”-“.^acred 
Classics," and “ Patent ChronortMters," 
that he was fain to shut up the book alto- 
getlier, till the bodgepodges had subsided 
in his mind. 

A great deal more might be said oif this 
subject; but, to confess the tnitii. Old 
Humphrey himself is often complained 6f 
as being ^ly out of keeping; sadly iiMifm- 
sistent. He is blamed, and with too much 
reason, for letting tlie liveliness bis dis¬ 
position peep ti^ugh some of his most 
serious remarks. He goes from a tfiiOerful 
observation to a text of scripture too sud¬ 
denly; and, therefore, knowing <ihiS'* hern 
infiiwty, he ought not to be severe 
infirmities of others. He will say uff mme, 
then, about the medley of advertisemMits 
on the covers of tlie magazine, than this, 
that he hopes what has already escaped 
him is not out of keeping with good^ nature 
and Christian affection, and it may suggest 
to some whom it may concern, a ua&ul 
hint on cqpsisteiicy. * 


THAITKFin:.NESS. 

Oil, be ye thankful. I feel that* J. 
not said enough on that word of ^ 
apostle’s, “ I th^k God—and I 
Let your gratitude to Christ sut^ytoy 
omissions. Were I to speak for nownkl 
could not fully show your cause tot th^tojk- 
fulness. Be thankful |)itough life 
dieliveranee in conflict and temptatii^ ^ 
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thankful itordeath fftf such a D^verer from 
the laitt en|my. Be thankful, tfiroughout 
eternity, '^pod, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord \-^a^hletoin. 

-» - 


.|jNa£CTS. No. xxxvni. 

, Hearing. 

(ContlnuoA ftom-yase 141.) 

4 

It seemS Air to snpnose, from the variety 
of sounds produced oy Insects, •• that they 
are intendea as signals to their Cbmpanions, 
^tfho must, of course, possess the organs of 
hearing. The address of the poet to the 
cricket, one of the creatures remarkable 
it» such sounds, is very pleasing . 

Little Inmate, ftill of mirth, 

* Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
WheKBoe'er be thine abode, 

Alwiqra harbinger of good, 

Pay mo fet thy warm retreat. 

With a Bong more Bolt and Bweet; 

In rottim than shalt receive, 

'6udi a attain as 1 can give. 

'"Thua thy praise shall he expTesb'd, 
InoShnaive welcome guqpt I 
While the rat is on the scout. 

And the mouse with curious snout, 

With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best; 

Piialung thus before the fire. 

Thou hast an thy heart’s desire. 

Tbongh In voice and shape they be 
Formd as If akin to thee. 

Thou surpassest, happier for, 
Hai^stmsshop^s that are; 

• Theirs la but a atunmePs song, 

Thine endures the winter long, 

Unlmpair’d, and shrill, and clear. 

Melody throughout the year. 

The oeiebrated naturalists, Linnsus and 
Bonnet, weK disposed to consider insects 
as deaf; but the knowledge of Shakspeare 
was more accurate when he made Mami- 
lius say, 

.T will tell it softly. 

Yon crickets shall not hear it. 

As soon as it becomes dark, tlie chirping 
of cricke^ inAreases, and they come*run¬ 
ning forth, often in great nuinlSers, from 
the shte of a flea to that of their full sta¬ 
ture. We speak now of the hearth-cricket, 
{acheta dometHcai) both this and the 
freld-cricket (euAeta eampestris) are some¬ 
times kept for their music; and the learned 
Scaliger took so great a foncy to their song, 
that he gras accustomed to keep them in a 
box in his study. It is said, tnat in some 
parts of Africa they are kept and fed in a 
kind of iron oven, and sold to the natives, 
vriio like their durp,*aQd thizik it is a good 
soporific. * ' 

The female cricket is mute. The instru¬ 


ment on which (he male plays, consists of 
fstrong uervures,or rough strino in the wing- 
cases, by the friction « which agamst 
other, a sound is produced and communi¬ 
cated to the membranes ttretchhd betweed*^ 
tliem, in the same wi^ that the finger 
duces vibrations on a tambourine, which 
are diffused over its surface. 

The male tree-hopper, dcoda, has a cu¬ 
rious instrument oi sound. He is ftir* 
nished mth a pHir of drums, one on each 
side, consisting of two large plates, oval or 
,circulaf1n some,and trianguW in omer spe 
cies, fixed to the trunk ^tween the belly 
and the hind 1^. When diis exterior 
membrane is raised, a cavity is brought 
into view, a part which seems to open 
into die belly, jmd “siltotber part to be 
covered with a second membtaoe, much 
more delicate than the exterior one, tensely 
stretched, and inridescent, and in the mid¬ 
dle there is a homy plate, placed horizon¬ 
tally along the bottom. AA this, however, 
seems only a secondary portion of the in¬ 
strument ; for the sound is in the first in¬ 
stance produced by'a bundle of muscular 
strings, which are attached at one extremity 
to anodier membrane in the interior, ob¬ 
viously the true drum; for when Reaumur 
pulled \he strings, and let them go again, 
the sound was produced, even after the 
insect had been a long while dead. These 
muscles, indeed, are so attached to the 
under concave surface of ^ drum, that 
when they pull it downwaras, and let it 
jerk quickly back again, a vibration is 
produced; the sound issues through an 
opeidbg contrived on pu^se, like the 
opening in our own larynx, or Uie sound- 
hole in a violin. 

Some grasshoppers were great favourites 
with the ancients, who often kept them in 
cages for the sake of their song. They were 
supposed to be perfectly harmless, and to 
live on dew. One poet calls the grass¬ 
hopper the nightingale of die nymphs;’' 
and another styles it ‘‘ the swAt prophet 
of the summer." So attached were the 
Athenians to some of these insects, that 
the^ fastened golden iipages of them in 
their hair; addressed them in the most en¬ 
dearing terms; and from this we may ga¬ 
ther tMt their notes were sweet. Ind^, 
the sound of them and of the harp were 
called by one and the same name. A 
grasshopper sitting on a harp was tlie 
usi|al emblem of music, which was thus 
explained^—-Two rival musicians, Enno- 
mus and Ariston, were contending n|;m 
that instrument, when a grasshopper flying 
to|the former, and sitting on his harp, 
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supplied the place of a brokoi string, and| 
secured to him the victory ! ' 

At Surinam, the music of one species is 
i-atill supposed to resemble so much the 
sound of a harp, or lyre, that there they 
are called harpers. 

-•- 

CHANCE. 

** It happened so,” said an infidel, upon 
hearing the relation of a circumstance si¬ 
milar to the following: 

A pious young man, in consequence of a 
series of misfortunes, was reduced to great 
poverty and distress, but his confidence in 
God was unshaken. A few weeks since, 
he entered the roofii where 1 was, pale and 
pennyless; it was tlien about ten o'clock : 
ne told a Mend of mine, who was standing 
by my side, that he had had no breakfast 
that morning, and looking up, with tears in 
his eyes, said, “ 1 left a piece of bread at 
home, about the size of my two fingers, for 
my wife; and her dear little infant is dying 
of wantbut, said he, with a smile upon 
his wan countenance, ** 1 know the Lord 
will provide; 1 am sure he will.” ** You 
will lake some dinner with me to-day,” 
said Mr. B.; he, of course, assented, and 
while he was sitting at dinner, a letter was 
delivered, directed to Mr. H. He opened 
it, and found 10s. inclosed, and was also 
informed tha^tf he called that day week at 
O ——— street, he should receive another 
10s. With a countenance deeply impressed 
with emotion, the starting tears of g^itude 
flowed Ireely down his cheeks; and ti^rning 
to Mr. 11., he said, “ Did 1 not tell you 
the Lord would provide ?” 

That moniing the distressed Mr. H. had 
called upon a person, from whom he re¬ 
ceived no relief, but to whom he related 
the situation in which he was placed. 
Shortly after he had left, a humane gentle¬ 
man called upon this person, from, whom 
he receivyd an account of the distressed 
circumstances of Mr. H. “ O,^ if I had 
been here,” he replied, “ I would have 
gfiven him 10*.” “ You will find him at 
Mr. K.’s,” said die person who had related 
the &cts of the case to him; he then im¬ 
mediately sent off a note with the sum 
inclosed. 

Let the infidel say, this was “all chance,” 

that it happened sobut let him know, 
that although the rain descends upon r tlie 
evil and the good, upon the jusU and upon 
the unjust, yet ('Od bestows speciaLfavours 
upon those that love and serve him. 


THE. BRITISH EMFIRE. 

“ Mr brethren,” remarks bishop Heber, 
in a discourse delivered in India, “it 
has pleased the Almighty to give that 
great, valiant, and understanding nation 
to which we ourselves belong, an empire 
in which the sun never sets, a commerce 
by which the remotest nations of the earth 
are become our allies, our tributaries, 1 
had almost sud our neighbours, and by 
means ^when regarded as human means, 
and distinct from his own mysterious provi¬ 
dence) so inadequate, as to excite our alarm 
HS well as wonder, the sovereignty over 
these wide and populous heathen Ignds. 
But is it fur our sakes that he has given 
us these good gifts,' and wrought these 
great marvels in our favour ? Are we not 
rather set up on high in the earth, that w& 
may show forth the lig^t by which we are 
guided, and be the honoured iustrunients 
of difi'using these blessings which ne our¬ 
selves enjoy throughout every land, and in 
every distant isle which our winged ves¬ 
sels visit ? If we value, then, (as who does 
not value?) our renown among mankind; 
if we exult (as who can help exulting ?) 
in the privileges which Providence has 
conferred on the British nation; if we are 
thankful (and God forbid that we should 
be otherwise) for the means of usefulness 
in our pow'er; and if we love (as who does 
not love ?) our native land, its greatness 
and prosperity, let us see that we, each 
us in our station, are promoting to the best 
of our jiower, by example, by exertion, by 
liberality, by the practice or every Chris¬ 
tian virtue, the extension of God’s truth 
among men, and the honour of that holy 
name whereby we are called. There have 
been realms as famous as our own, arid 
(in relation to the then extent and riches 
of the civilized world) as powerful and 
as wealthy, of which the traveller sees 
nothing now but ruins in the midst of 
a wilderness, or where the* niuiner only 
finds a rOck for fishers to spread their nets 
upon. Nineveh once reigned over the 
east; but where is Nineveh bow ? Tyre 
had once the commerce ; but what is be¬ 
come of Tyre ? But if the repentance of 
Nineveh had been persevered in,her towns 
would have stood to this day. Had the 
daughter of Tyre brought her gifts to the 
temple of God, she w'ould have continued 
a queen for ever.” 

JOHN UA V18, t6, Pacsniuituir Row, Loiidou, 
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lethargy; having^viomly dug a hole in 
the ground for their reception, 

llie (iresh'Water tortoisee are distin¬ 
guished from die land tortoises by their 
flattened form, from the carapace being 
less arched, and less stout, its osseous stra¬ 
tum being in general comparatively thin. 
In addition we may observe, that the toes 
are thoroughly developed, terminated by 
long nails, and united by intervening webs, 
enabling them to swim with great facility. 
Among the fresh water tortoises, or emydes, 
axe a group having the plastron so di¬ 
vided by a transverse hinge, as to be 
capable, after drawing in the head, limbs, 
and tail, of shutting themselves completely 
up; hence they are< termed box-tortoises. 
Ill another group, on the contrary, the tail 
is so long,aMl the limbs so voluminous, as 
to render it impossible for them to be with¬ 
drawn beneath the buckler. Of this group, 
the dtelydra serpentina is an example. It 
is a large tortoise of rapacious haflits, inha¬ 
biting die rivers of the warmer parts of the 
American continent, and living upon fish, 
small aquatic mammalia, reptiles, and even 
birds. Indeed, as it respects the food of 
the emydes, or fresh water tortoises in ge¬ 
neral, we immediately notice a departure 
from the vegetable ^et of their terres¬ 
trial relatives. With increased activity, and 
consequently an increased facility of pro¬ 
curing food, we find the emydes all carni¬ 
vorous ; their prey consisting of insects and 
their larvse, small fishes, reptiles, &c. 
Many, as the emys picta, emys pulch(>lla, 
&c, are remarki^le for their varied and 
beantiful colours. Two species, or per¬ 
haps varieties of one species, {emys orbicu- 
lam,) are found over the whole «r the 
south of Europe, and as far north as 
Prussia. They are gregariotp in their 
habits, and feed on frogs, fish, &c .; their 
flesh is highly esteemed as nutritive and 
delicate fo^. 

The marine tortoises or turtles next de¬ 
mand our notice. In these we also observe 
•a depressed form of carapace, which is too 
tklimited to protect either the head or limbs, 
while the plastron is still more circum¬ 
scribed, and irregular in figure. The feet 
no longer retain any claim to that term, but 
are moulded into true paddles, in accord¬ 
ance with the completely aquatic habits of 
their possessors. On land the turtle shuffles 
along like a seal: in tbe sea it is an active 
swimmer. The skull in this groim of tor¬ 
toises offers too remarlrable a peculiarity to ' 
be passed l^. It is vaulted over by a sort 
of dense and solid, formed by/a 

productUm of the bones of the fiice, betwein 


which and the true skull, inclosing the brain, 
there intervenes an enormous space filled 
by muscles,, to which this osseous envelope 
may be considered as a sort of carapace. 
Hence the skull of the turtle appears mucli 
larger than it is in reality; the brain being 
very small, and its true osseous covering in 
proportion. It is to this group that two of 
tills most interesting order belong; one the 
celebrated green turtle, {cheloma mydas or 
viridis ;) the other, the tortoise-shell turtle 
{cheloma imbricata.) 

The green turtle is well known; it 
abounds in the regions of the torrid zone, 
and is gregarious in its habits, feeding on 
sea-weed and other marine vegetables. Its 
eggs, which are deposited in the sand, are 
as highly esteemm as its flesh. This 
species often attains to the weight of five 
or six hundred pounds; so that to lift and 
secure one, by tying it to a clump of wood 
on shore, four men are not unfrequently 
necessary. It obtains the name of green 
turtle, from the colour of its fat. 

The chelonia imbricata is little inferior 
in size to the common or green turtle, and 
is found in nearly the same latitudes. Va¬ 
lued for the sake of its scales, which con¬ 
stitute the costly “tortoise-shell," it is 
taken in great numbers on the island of 
Ascension; a place which appears to be a 
sort of annual rendezvous for thousands, 
which traverse leagues of the ocean in ordi r 
to deposit their eggs on its shores. The 
men employed in this business, watch their 
opportunity (when multitudes, under cover 
of night, have ventured from the water to 
the beach) to run in among them, and 
turn each victim upon its back, in which 
position it is utterly unable to move: when 
a sufficient number are thus made prisoners, 
they are collected and shipped. 

Our last group contains the soft tor- 
toise.<(, so called because a soft skin, in 
place of scales or horn, envelopes their 
carapa^ and plastron. They are aquatic 
in tneir habits, frequenting fresh waters, 
and, like the emydes, have the feet 
webbed; but three toes only on each foot 
are furnished with nails. Both the cara¬ 
pace and plastron are flat, and very limited; 
a great portion being simply cartilage instead 
of bone. The nose is elongated, and the 
tail is short. Of this group (trio^x) the 
species are limited in number, but widely 
distributed. They are found in Java, in 
the G^es of India, in the Euphrates, m 
the Nile, in the rivers ef Carolina, Guiana, 
and otheir hot carts of America. They 
attain to laige dimensions, and are fero¬ 
cious in their habits and manners; seizing 
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fish and aquatic birds, on which they feed. 
One, the trionyx ^gyptiacus, is much re| 
garded in Egypt, from the services it reu- 
drrs in devouring the young and eggs of 
the crocodile. Another, the trionyx ferox 
of America, lies in ambuscade among reeds 
and herbage, and seizes its prey unawares; 
birds, small quadrupeds,reptiles, and young 
alligators, thus fill victims to its ferocity. 

The species in the engraving of our 
last Number, is the trionyx scabra from 
Sumatra. Closely allied to the present group, 
and hardly to be separated from it, is the 
che/yt fimbnoia, or inatamata of Guiana. 
The carapace is covered with pyramidal 
points. ** It inhabits the fresh-water ponds 
and rivers near Cayenne, where it conceals 
itself under the leaves of aquatic plants, 
exposing only the extremity of its nose, 
which, from its length, resembles a pro¬ 
boscis: in this position it awaits the ap¬ 
proach of young birds, and small aquatic 
animals, which it seizes as they pass near 
It." This singular tortoise differs from all 
others in this resptect, that its mouth, which 
is very wide, instead of being terminated 
hy a homy substance, is formed with fleshy 
bps, as in Uie hatrac^, (hogs, &c.) Here 
we close tins general outline of a race 
among the most remarkable of the works 
of the Almighty, which speak of his power, 
as it is no less displayed in the diversity 
than in the strangeness of living crea¬ 
tures. M. 

ORIGIN OF THR RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 

[From “ Leifchild’i! Life of Hughes.”] 

1N the spring of 1799, a new society, had 
risen into existence. Its beginning was 
small, but its latter end has greatly in¬ 
creased. It then resembled the spring-head 
of some mighty river, hardly awakening no¬ 
tice at its first bubbling up, but increasing 
its waters, forming channels in every direction 
for their flow, and swollen by an accession 
of tributary streams, enriching, fertilizing, 
and refreshing, by its pure and ntal cur¬ 
rent, almost every country of the globe. 
This was the “ReligiousTract Society 
It originated in a suggestion from the late 
Rev. G. Burder, who stated from die pul¬ 
pit at a missionary meeting, in Surrey 
Chapel, in May 1799, that he wished to 
form a society for the publication and sale 
of religious tracts, and invited the ministers 
present and others who were friendly to 
.such an object, to assemble the next morn¬ 
ing to converse upon*it at the St. Paul’s 
Coffr-e House. 

When it is observed that Mr. Hughes 


wRs ill the place of worship at the time, it 
need hiudly be added, that he was the next 
morning at the proposed meeting. After 
some preliminaiy conversation, Thomas, 
Wilson, Esq., took the chair, and by him 
our friend wai requested to lead the devo¬ 
tions of the assembled group on so novel 
and interesting an occasion. The dis¬ 
closures of the last day will alone reveal 
how fully the pertinent and comprehensive 
requests that preferred have been an¬ 
swered. 

Of the sub-committee immediately 
formed, to mature and cany into eflect the 
suggestions offered, Mr. Hughes was one ; 
anti at the formation of the society was 
appointed its fecretaiy; which office he 
continued to hold till his death, a period of 
thirty-four years. The first account of the 
plan of the society, together with an ad¬ 
dress to the public on its behalf, was drawn 
up by him. There occurs in this address 
the very principle on which afterwards an¬ 
other and still more magnificent institution 
was to be built; namely, a principle of 
conciliation, by way of securing the co¬ 
operation of sdl denominations of Chris¬ 
tians in the circulation of pure truth. 

Th^ institution was soon in operation. 
Tracts were written.and published, and 
the society quickly assumed that form to 
which permanence, unanimity, and un¬ 
bounded utility have been given, under the 
auspices of Him who is foe Originator of 
every good purpose. At foe committee 
meetjpgs, Mr. Hughes was ever present, 
and ever ready with his aftvice, co-opera¬ 
tion, and pen. That pen furnished several 
of foe early tracts; a list of which is given 
below,* and of which evidence has ndt 
been wanting of their successful influence; 
partinularlv^e one addressed to unfortu¬ 
nate femaTra. In foe judgment of the 
committee respecting the tracts that were 
submitted to their inspection, the literary 
acquirements and theological knewvledge of 
Mr. Hughes were of great use. If he were 
somewhat over-scrupulous about foe senti¬ 
ments, and somewhat hypercritical about 
the style, and if his extreme caution and 
fear of making an enemy to the institution, 
might sometimes hold the society back 
where a bolder hand might have pushed it 
forwards to advantage, yet these very quali¬ 
ties may have contributed in no ormnary 
degree to insure its safety and growth in its 
infa&t stat^ and to mature ^its powers to 
their present strength and usefulness. 

• “To a Youth on Purity;” “ To the Unfortunate 
Female;” “ To a Priaoner;” “The Importance of 
Sobnety;” " The Better Gift;" “ To the Spectatoca 
of a.v Execution.” 
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What sacred festivals to him wore its 
afinual meetings, and even its more fre¬ 
quent and toilsome ones for business I So 
great was the congeniality of spirit betweeq 
the different members of the committee, 
that he went tp them always rather as re¬ 
pairing to the enjoyment of a repast than 
the performance of a duty. Dear, very 
d6ar to memory,’* says one of the survivors, 
“ are these nfeetings." But who, however 
grand the scale on which his conceptions 
were accustomed to be formed, could have 
anticipated for the society in so short a 
time (th^ age only of one generation) so 
rapid and vast e-growth from its huiflbie 
beginnings to its present magnitude ? 

It was, no doubt^ a source of pure and 
high gratification to the heart of Joseph 
Hughes to be able to inscribe in the first 
annual report of this society, that it had 
printed and distributed two hundred thou¬ 
sand tracts in the English language only, 
and received in subscriptions four hundred 
and sixty-seven pounds. But what must 
have been the holy ecstacy of that same 
heart, when it was inscribe in the last 
report but one, that upwards of four¬ 
teen millions of tracts had that year 
been di^ibuted in nearly e^hty ’differ¬ 
ent languages of the world? and that 
its cash receipts for that year had junoimted 
to more than forty thouswd pounds ?* 

ANECDOTE. 

On one of Mr. Hughes’s journeys he 
found by his sids upon the coach a grave 
and respectable-looking person. In con¬ 
versation on topics of general attention, 
they soon came to the Bible Society. His 
companion launched fortii, in vituperative 
teims, on its Utopian charact^and espe¬ 
cially on its lavish expenditure; noticing 
in a marked way the needless and ex¬ 
travagant travelling-expenses of its vaunted 
secretariett ax as their enormous sala¬ 
ries. No one, from Mr. Hughes’s couu- 
tenaaoe and manner could liave conjec¬ 
tured that he was a party concerned. ** But 
what,” he mUdly expoatulated, ’’would 
be your conclusioD were you informed that 
their services were gratuitous; and that, 
with a view of cmtailmg as much as possi¬ 
ble the expense of trav^ing, they usually, 
even in very inclement seamns, fix on the 
outside ? ^as,” he added, ”'one of them is 

• total eiroulatian of books md tracts by 
the Bodeqr lh>CB its oommenoemwitr amounta to 
one hundiod and ninety-seven millions. During 
the twelvetnoaths ending March 91, 1895, more 
thhn sixteen mUUons of publicaaions issued ftom 
the depoaitoiy, and the total of receipts amoul ted 
to £56 000. , ' 


pow doing before your eyes!” The fiict 
and the tone in which it was announced, 
with the fnaidly conversation tiiet en¬ 
sued, converted an enemy into a friend. 


BOTANY. No. VlXl, 
LEGUKINOS^. 

The plants that compose this veiy na¬ 
tural order, are among the most familiar 
o^eets of our acquaintance; for no per¬ 
son is so unread in the science of herbs, 
as not to remember and distinguish those 
v^etables that yield us beans and peas 
for OUT tables. The term at the head of 
this article, which stands as the gene¬ 
ral denomination of a very numerous and 
important group of genera, is taken froni 
theLafiii term legmen, which means a pod. 
That particular Kind of seed-vepsel, which 
we call a pod, forms an obvious charac¬ 
teristic of every plant belonging to this 
order. But there is nothing that contri¬ 
butes more to the accuracy of concep¬ 
tion, than to settle the limits of every 
term used in treiUing a subject of sci¬ 
ence, by a previous definition. In com¬ 
pliance with this useful practice, we will 
define, with concise ana botanical strict¬ 
ness, what a correct notion of a pod 
is, though we supfiose ail our readers 
to have been long familiar with the term. 
A lesumcn or pod, is a solitary seed- 
vessel, consisting of two valves or sides, 
without any partition extending lengtii- 
wise from end to end, dividing it into 
two ceils. Another essential character is, 
that it bears its seeds along one of its 
margins only. The student well remembers, 
without question, that the seeds within 
the shell or husk of a pea, are placed 
along the inner edges of one seam only. 
In his, progress, he will find that these 
distinctions, however inconsiderable they 
may appear at first, are of the greates’t 
importance. If an Rnglish term is pre¬ 
ferred, the plants of this order might be de¬ 
noted by the general name of pulse, a term 
that will perhaps recommend itself to the 
scripture reader, since it is ultimately do- 
rivem irom that Hebrew word which is 
usually translated Ifoans. 

There is another ready and a constant 
mark of distinction belon^g to the mefo- 
beia of this order, which is the peculiar 
structufb of that part of the flower which 
is. called a corolla. If the reader looks 
at the following fig. a, or the blossom of 
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the whin, (which flowers iu winter,) he J 
will perceive that it consists of four dis¬ 
tinct pnrts; the upper division, which 



is without a fellow in the same blossom, 
and is called, from its position and figure, 
a standard. This part, however, varies 
in size, from being the most showy ex|mn- 
sion in some ])lants, to the most inconsi¬ 
derable rudiment in others. As we de¬ 
scend, we meet next with a pair of petals, 
which, from being placed one on eacn side, 
are called wings. And lastly, to the 
lowest division, which is called the keel. 
This keel is, we see by the inspection of 
the figure, composed of two petals, which 
adhere to each other by<heir lower edges. 
The kind of blossom just explained, was 
designated fay our countryman, l(:iy,papi-< 
lionaceous or a butterfly-shaped blossom. 
There is a great diversity of form and po- 
•sition in the flovi'ers of the leguminous 
jilants ; but if the different sorts were all 
at once before us, we should readily trace 
the following points of resemblance—that 
the um)er petal or standard differed in 
shape from ail the rest, that the two late¬ 
ral petals were pairs, and that the lowest 
adhered or approximated to each other, 
either by their lower front, or upper edges. 
The third point of general similitude with 
' each other, is furnished Iw the stamens, 
which are united by their filaments into a 
bundle, with one soulary stamen separated 
from his brethren; as is represented in.fig. 
n b of the preceding sketches. At other 
times, even this solitary stamen is 'united 
to, and forms one with the others. Exam¬ 
ples of this union may be readily met with 
lit the broom or in the furze. The 17th 
class of the Linnsean system was founded 
upon the assumption that the stamens 
were always collected into two bundles, 
and from thence called diadelpMa, or a 
twin-brotherhood. As this in many in¬ 
stances is not the ^se, but th^ stamens 

i iresent themselves in a solitary brother¬ 
hood, this term is inappropriate.^ In say¬ 
ing this, wc must confess that it is nut 


always possible to find terms tliat will in 
all cases suit the evw-vaiying habitudes 
and relations of nature. A pod, as we 
have defined it, a papilionaceous blossom, 
and stamens united by their filaments into 
one or two bundles or sets, do by their 
joint and common presence,afford the three 
essential characteristics of this order. 

We ought not to take leave of a blossom 
belon^ng to an order of plants, which are 
so evidently intended to contribute to the 
sustenance of man, without remarking that 
the Divine goodness has not stopped at 
utility; but has bestowed marks or great 
beaflty and interest upon those blossoms, 
which flourish to-day and fall to-morrow. 
We see that God hus*not only provided 
for the support, but also for the ddight 
and entertainment of his creatures. 

We shall conclude this brief outline of 
technical distinorions, by calling, the at¬ 
tention of the reader to the particular 
structure of the seed. If he takes a fresh 
bean, and removes its covering, he will 
find that the substance of the seed is se¬ 
parable into two halves, which are called 
the seed-lobes. These seed-lobes he will 
find connected together by a small point 
like tlfe tongue of a buckle, which is the 
embryo. In germinating, the seed-lobes 
often arise above the ground, and present 
the first pair of leaves, which are different 
from the rest. Examples will be given in 
a subsequent number. 


ALfKED THE GREAT. 

Next to the cultivation of his own mind, 
Alfred es||temed the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge among his people. He did not seek 
to enlighten any class exclusively, but all 
his subjects; and, in proof of this, we find 
in a.circular letter addressed by Alfred to 
the bishops, that he earnestly recom¬ 
mended the translation of “ nseful books 
into the language which wn all under¬ 
stand : so that ail the youth of England, 
but more especially those whoaxe of gen¬ 
tle kind, and at ease in thmr circum¬ 
stances, may be grounded in letters,—for 
they cannot profit in any pomit until 
they are well alSle to read Ei^lish.** Yet 
aiV this attachment to literature grew tip 
in a genpnd state of tim grossest ignor¬ 
ance. “When Ito0ltt:beldiBgaom,”8BV8 
Alfred, “very, few on this side of the 
Humber, very few beyond, not one that 1 
could Tccullcct south of the Thames, could 
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understand tlie.r pni^'urs hi English, or 
could translate u line trom Latin into 
English.'* To remedy this evil, Alfred 
assembled such schumrs as the time af- 
forded. Envying their knowledge of La* 
tin, he acquired that language in his thir¬ 
ty-eighth year, sufficiently to translate the 
only book of Saxon history then extant: 
he translated other works of great learn¬ 
ing, and attempted a com[>lete version of 
the Bible, the nnishing of which was pre¬ 
vented by his early death. He enforced 
education by refusing to promote the un¬ 
educated, as well as by his own example. 
He insislnl that his *' ministers,” or the 
persons whom he employed, should en¬ 
deavour to obtain,due knowledge: and, 
in case of non-complianbe, he deprived 
them of the offices which they held. Al¬ 
dermen, and mayors, and governors, were 
forced to go to school, to them a grievous 
penance, rather than give up their emolu¬ 
ments and their command. Those who 
were too old to learn, or so utterly unfit 
ftir letters as to render their case hopeless, 
were allowed to- find substitutes; a son, 
or a near kinsman, or failing both, a vas¬ 
sal, or even a slave, who was to learn in 
the place of his principal: and, atiun ad¬ 
vanced period of his reign, Alfred, who 
was called by his biographer, the truth- 
teller,” thanked God tliat those who sat 
in the chair of the instructor were tlien ca¬ 
llable of teaching. He usually divided his 
time into three equal portions: one was 
employed in sleep and recruiting his body 
by diet and exercise; anutlser in the des¬ 
patch of business; a third in study and 
devotion; and, that he might more ex¬ 
actly measure the hours, he made use of 
burning tapers of equal ]en,,th; A r at the 
time when he lived, clocks and watches 
were totally unknown. And, by such a 
regular distribution of his time, though 
he suffered much from illness, this heroic 
prince, whfi fought in person fifty-six bat¬ 
tles by sea siud land, was able, during a 
life of no extraordinary length, to acquire 
inure knowledge, and even to compose 
more books, than many studious men, 
who have made literature the object of 
their uninterrupted industry. 

The impulte given to education by 
Alfred did not die with him. Translations 
of parts of the Bible were multiplied in con¬ 
sequence of Alfred’s assiduity; and, h^r. 
Pttigrave informs us that, from t|)is or the. 
Anglo-Saxon age, down to that of Wick- 
liffe, or for nearly five centuries, we, in 
England, can show such a succession of 


versions of the Bible, in metre and in 
prose, as aie not to be equalled amongst 
any other nation in Europe. 

The rarity of books in Alfr^’s time 
ought to be mentioned among his obsta¬ 
cles ; for he is believed to have mven a 
very large estate for a book on a le^ed 
subject; a bargain which well accords 
with the maxim: “Learning is better 
than house and land.” 

His children, six in number, were 
taught the Ai^lo-Saxon psalms, prose, 
and poetry. Ethelweard, his youngest 
son, received a sort of public education: 
he was committed to proper teachers, 
with almost all the uuhle children of the 
province, and with many of inferior ranks. 
They were all assiduously instructed in 
L.itin, in Saxon, atid writing: and when 
tlicy were old and strong enough, in 
liunting and gymnasiics, as conducive to 
warlike habits. Alfred likewise founded 
and endowed schools, so as to perpetuate 
the benefits of his rei^n in future ages. 
Among these the chief were at Oxford; 
and it has been stated, though not proved, 
that he founded the University there. It - 
is, however, more certain that the schools 
at Oxford decayed after Alfred's regii, 
and that city was burnt by the Danes in 
979, and again in 1009; but sacred stu¬ 
dies were restored, and the University 
re-established by a learned Eiiglishiuaii in 
the year 1133. 

--- 

THE END OF CHRIST’S SUFFERING. 

In reference to man, tlie ends of our 
Lord's suffering were principally these :— 

1. To absolve and deliver him from 
guilt, the consequence of sin; and misery, 
the fruit of guilt: “ In whom we have re¬ 
demption through his blood, tlie rormveneas 
of sins," Eph. i. 7. And surely, had the 
fruit of^Chnst's death rested here, it had 
been a V^t degree of mercy, if we rightly 
weighed the heaviness of the burden of 
guilt, the severity of the wrath of God, and 
tlie exu^mity of that misery that doth and 
must attend it. If a man under the guilt 
and horror of some hideous treason, under 
die severe and inmcorable sentence of die 
laws against him, under the imminent in¬ 
fliction of most exquisite and continuing 
torments, should but hear of a pardon and 
discharge from this, how welcome would it 
be, though the residuetaf his life were to 
be spent *in exUe! But bur Lord's pur- 
cliase rests not liere. 
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2. To reconcile God to his creature. I 
So that it doth not only remove the effects ' 
of the anger of God, tivhich is punish¬ 
ment, which may be removed, and yet the 
anger continue; nor doth it only remove 
the anger of God, and leave a man in a 
kind cff state of indifferency, as it is be¬ 
tween persons that never were acquainted 
one with another : but it is a state of re¬ 
conciliation : ** That he might reconcile 
both uQto God in one body by the cross, 
having slhin the enmity thereby,” Kpii. 
ii. 16; “Gk)d was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them,” 2 Cor. v. 19. And, 
certainly, this is a great addition unto the 
former, that God in Christ should not only 
pass by our sins, but should no longer 
look upon us as strangers, but as persons 
reconciled unto him. And surely a soul 
sensible of the unhappy condition of being 
estranged from God, would highly prize a 
state of reconciliation, though it were in 
the meanest and lowest relation. “ I am 
not worthy to be called thy son : make me 
as one of ihy hired servants,” Luke xv. 19. 
So that 1 may not be estranged from thee, 
reconcile me unto thyself, though in the 
condition of thy meanest servant. But 
neither doth the happy fruit of our Lord’s 
sufferings rest here. 

3. To bring us unto that near and 
blessed relation of being the sons of God; 

that we might receive the adoption of 
sons,” Gal. iv. 5 ; “ Behold, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be,” 1 John iii. 2. —Sir M. 
Hale. 

-♦ ■■ 

INSECTS.—No. XXXIX. 

HEARING. 

(Continued from page 2ir>.) 

Th AT purely rural, little noticed, and, 
indeed, local occurrence, says Mr. Knapp, 
called by the country fieople ** huromings 
in Uie air,” is annually heard in one qr’two 
fields near my dwelling. About (he mid¬ 
dle of the day, perhaps from twelve o’clock 
till two, on a few calm, sultry days in July, 
we occasionally hear, when in particular 
places, the bumming of apparently a large 
swarm of bees. It u generally in some 
spacious, open spot, that this murmuring 
first arrests our attention. As we move 
onward, the sound becomes fainter, and by 
degrees is no longer audible. That this 
sound proceeds from a collection of bees, or 
some sudi insects, high in the air, there 
can be no doubt; yet the musicrans are 
invisible At these times, a solitary insect 


or so may be observed here and there, oc¬ 
cupied in its usual employ, but this strag- 
Igler takes no part in our aerial orchestra. 

One of the most puzzling sounds to the 
inquirer is that of the deaui’s-head moth, 
(jacheronHa atropos,) when it is caught 
and kept a prisoner. Sometimes it is like 
tliat of a mouse, but much more piteous. 
Reaumur, after mentioning many experi¬ 
ments, concludes with the conviction that 
“in the more minute parts of nature’s 
works, there is always sometliing which we 
cannot explain.” He thought it most 
probable diat the cry came from the head, 
perhaps from the mouth, or rather from the 
tongift, and it might be by the friction of 
the palpi against the tongue ; for when he 
unfolded the spiral tongue with a pin, the 
cry ceased, but was renewed the instant it 
was coiled up again between the palpi. He 
then prevented the palpi from touching the 
tongue, which also stopped the sound, and 
when only one was permitted to touch it, 
the sound was much more feeble. 

With hearing, the antennae has, most 
probably, much to do. It has been used 
as an argument, says Kirby, that the an¬ 
tennae are primarily tactors or instruments 
of touch, that a certain four-winged para¬ 
site fly,*(jSwMrt jaculator,) before it inserts 
its ovipositor, plunges its antennae into the 
hole forming tlie nidus of the bee, to the 
grub of which it commits its egg. But 
bad those who used this argument, mea¬ 
sured the antennae and the ovipositor of 
this ichneumon,they would have discovered 
that the latter is thrice the length of the 
former; and as these insects generally in¬ 
sert it, so that even part of the abdomen 
enters the hole, it is clear that the antennae 
cannot touch the larva; its object, tliere- 
fore, cannot be to explore by that sense. 
Others suppose, that by these organs it 
scents out the destined nidus for its eggs, 
but Lehmann has satisfectorily proved that 
they are not olfecrory organs. We can 
therefore only suppose, either *that, by 
means of its antinnae, it hears a slight 
noise, produced by the latent grub, per¬ 
haps by the action of its mandibles, or 
else friat, by its motions, it generates a 
motion in the atmosphere of its habitation, 
which, striking upon the antennae of the 
foenus, are by them communicated to its 
sensory. A similar disproportiem is ob¬ 
servable between the antennae and the 
ovippsitor of another parasite fly {pivipla 
mcmfettaioit,') Bees, when collecting honey 
and pollen, first insert the organs in ques¬ 
tion into the’flowers which they visit; but, 
I as ^ have more than once observed, they 



IMiibJnafKrt ibe tip ot thmn <{fanilH*r« { aud bft wilt make all t1«ir bad in itMtb 
iiyIwIrtiHiitf, of'iibtMr ta'exttditi^ tftem {a^ntfa. Ai« tha# tem^dt lit' tlMm 

diem but audi aa is eomrotm to ibta; that 
God la fidtbftd, who wdl ndt aufier thetn 
t» be" tasi^ted^aVldm’lhjft they we 
tfut Witt erMi fhh tfan^ton also make 
a way to eacape, that ttiey nwy be able to 
beu It. 'That are diey enamed t6 e!k- 
daim wtdi an inspired^ epoade, ** In all 
these thfnga we are moiw tban eonqodbrs 
through Him that toyed ns.” C. J M. 


piwmpiuat pioibafaiyy am'attended 
ili|^ acm or motfion of dw air widdn w 
MoMota, whidL a« llt'tbe last ease, afleeta, 
wkhout imiae|naitt dDotaet, ib» ekpIq|Hi(g 
wgaiiB. If il wso fdtoMble,' tnat this 
iasertittp is to ascertain die pres^ce of, tir 
aMenctt if insed enemies, which may be 
l^jrinif la wtdt ibr%t^ief in the flowtHrS.'* 
Atattig the dnt who advanced the opi> 
nkm that (he antenntt are the organs of 
hearing, waa Bonsdorf; his statements have 
been fdlowed up and extended by otfieta. 
One naturalist affiitna, that insects wect 
their antenna; as ether animals do thdr 
eats. And Kirby saya: 1 think it'ttMst 

be admitted, thatjhe primary and most 
univenBl function of the antennse, is to be 
the organa of a sense, if not the same, iU 
least analogous to hearing, and answering 
the same end; something perhaps bwareen 
Hand touch. In some,''tk»eev«r, as has 
been found in the austadil^ pa organ of 
bearing, in the ordinary ttdEM, may exist at 
the batw of the amennsea‘which may act 
the part, in some measure of the (nttersal 
ear, and coliect and tiansnm die toond to t| 
such organ.*’ 

* »<!*► 

.' . ♦ . ■ « 

SUPPORT UNDRR TRIALS. 

Webs we persuaded, on converung with 
a person, that we should see him no more, 
thw he would soon exchange time for eter- 
ni^, and that we should never more have 
the advantage of his counsela and his 

n M‘s, bow Sitentively sbordd- we hsten 
is dying language, Wai hoar eager 
should we M to catch die last accents 
which fell foam his quivering lips. Such 
wese probably die feelings of dm children 
of Israel, wh^ Moses pronounced upon 
them tte blessings coWained in Deut. 
xaxiS. Amonwit the most intermting of 
these, is the wessii^ of Asho^ ** As thy 
days, so Uiall thy sttei^ be.^ The day 
is oHen put in seripuire for die evwits of 
die day, and tliits it u % promise that God 
would giBciously support them under what¬ 
ever tms and troubles they m^^bt be 
oaUed to ehdufe. MWpS his nsomise is sate 
to the very^end «f tHpe* wve hu people 
woric appointed for diem 1 Are ibev dis- 
coaiagea by die greatness of their werk ? 
Yet let them remember, all their "suffi- 

3 11 id' God.” Are thw fai treubfe of 
fot them cast them Soiden on 
1^, will sustain them. AfeChey 

dpltaata uademeath 

Ifo foe ttttedasting armsof Jehovdh’s i 


MUSIC. 

* 

1 AM persuaded that music is designed 
to prepare for heaven, to educate for the 
fibflfral enjoyment of Paradise, to form the 
mind to virtue and devotion, and to charm 
away evU and sancufy the heart to God. A 
chnstian musician b one who has a harp 
in his adeodoDS, which he daily tunes to 
the notes tba angelic host, and with whicli 
he mafcee Ui^dudy in hb hBud to the Lord, 
Does be sttfoe the chord with hb bands? 
U is to bid lute and harp awake to the 
gloiy of Oufo The hand, uie tongue, and 
me ear formft-’kind of triple chord not to 
be broken, ming music, my beloved F—, 
to tbb test, and your vocal hours will not 
be spent in vain. The instruction of your 
childhood will supply you through life 
with a fountain of pleasures, drawn Irom 
the true source of legitimate recreauou. 
Sing tire songs of Zion, and amidst the 
vibrations the air, may true {vayer ana 
praise ascend to heaven, and enter into the 
ears of the Xnrd God of om salvation f and* 
then will the hannonious'combination, be* 
complete.— IfCgA Jiwhmond. 


THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 

The Spanish Inqubitien was establbbed 
fay Ferdimmd and isebella; and fromivai 
to 1788 it b calculated to have coudeinoed 
to punbbm«it 843,838 persona. *Of tbb 
number 34,882 wqre kenttta&d to the 
flames, 17,890 were biunt in efogy, and 
291,450 were impEuettad, seed Aar^pto- 
petty confiscated, Durhif'tlra feety-six 
yean of the leigD qf P||aip v.4dim|ik 
persons wen oeudttoMMldlftfoniifownt» of 
wbrnoa 1574 sufihted Ate I ^ ' 

........ l.'.M ,.,l 1_ 
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VIOLEra, (viola ODORATA.) ^ 

a, the Seed-vcBsel hanging downwards by its bent stalk, and covered by a large five-leaved calyx ; 

b, tljc same turned upwards by the straightening of tin-! stalk, and split into three expanding shelve!. 
e, the same ejecting its seed. 


The admired but lowly violet, which, 

Just to say the spring has come, 

Peeps sweetly from her woodland home, 

And hermit-like, from storms and wind, 

Seeks the best shelter she can find, 

'Neath long grass banks— Clare— 

may, to a morose observer of the works of 
creation, appear to be of small utility in 
tlve scheme of things. The naturalist, how¬ 
ever, who observes vpth sufficient minute¬ 
ness the various circumstances andsrelations 
connected with any plant, and watching 
VOL. HI. 


ffiese through the course of the seasons, 
may, in most instances, discover beautiful 
contrivances of Providential wisdom. We 
shall point the attention of the reader to one 
or tvi^o of these, which we have remarked 
in violets. 

During summer, the caterpillars of se- 
vei& of our prettiest British butterflies 
feed wholly upon several species of violets; 
among which we may mention the prin¬ 
cess, {Afgynms Lathonia, Leach,) a splen- 

V EE 
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did butterfly; die prince, {^Melitan Eu- 
phrasyne, Leacb;) and most of llic frilil- 
Idries. Now it may be said, scoffitigly, 
tliat the caterpillars of these butterflies aie 
only destructive vermin; and so, in one 
point of view, are all CiAerpillais: but 
these vermin are evidently cieated both 
to check the loo extensive spread of any 
particular plant, (such as in this ciise, the 
violet,) that might otherwise overgiow and 
destmy other plants, and also to afford 
nourishment to numerous sorts of Viirds. 
These positions ap])ear to us too obvious 
not to be assented to by every observer. 

During winter, we have remarked a 
similar circumstance in the sweet vidlet, 
(vio/a odorata,) and illustrative, besides, of 
a beautiful contrivance for tke jirotection of 
the insect that feeds on the plant from cold 
and from exiernal eueiuies and injuries. 
The insect alluded to, which feeds on the 
sweet violet in winter, is the grub of a gall- 
fly, {cynips?) similar to thebedeguar insect 
of the rose, and the insect which produces 
the oak-galls, so valuable in coratneroe. 
The fly, some time in the summer or au¬ 
tumn, lays its eggs on or in a growing 
shoot of the violet; and when these arc 
hatched, the grubs eat their way into lh«' 
soft parts of the plant, which haviiig it', 
juices thus interrupted, bulges out into an 
irregular swelling around the grubs. Here 
tliey live, secure of plenty to eat, during 
the coldest weather; and when the summer 
returns, bore their way out on .l(■(Jlliring 
the adult state of flies. 



(Galls upon ilip leaf-stalk of the Violet.) 


There are found similar winter retreCits 
of caterpillars and grubs in many other 

J ilants, and oflen contrived in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner. In the mean time, we 
shall advert to a beautiful contrivance for 


spreading the si'ods of violets, or, as we 
pay term it, a niiluial sowing. 

The flo.itmg of the seeds of the d.in- 
di'lioti, and various other mechanical con¬ 
trivances, hy whicli Provide-iice has enabled 
plants to diffuse their seeds, are well known 
to tlie most indiflerent observers. The 
seeds of the violet are contained in a cap¬ 
sule or seed-vrs>>el of three valves, to the 
iim(*r jxirt of whieh the seeds arc attached, 
and remain so fur some time after the 
valves, ill the process of ripening, have 
separated and stood open. By and by, 
by the evaporalion of their moisture, the 
sides of each valve shrink and roll up, and 
in this state their sharp edges press u])on 
the seeils, and thereby reduce their pre¬ 
viously irregular appearance into a straight 
line. Each seed is not only extreincly 
smooth, polished, and shining, but regu¬ 
larly oblong; and lienee, when the sharp 
infolding edge of the valve presses upon 
the slope of the seed, and continues to 
slide down, till it comes quite behind it, 
the seed is by this pre.ssurethiowii out with 
a jerk to some distance, according to its 
elevation above tlie soil. 

We must not omit to notice another 
part of the contrivance of Providence, both 
in fiirlhermg (he piocess of ri^ieiiing, and 
in producing a wider difl'usion of the seeds. 
Previous to tlie .seed becoming rijie, the 
capsule hangs in a drooping jiosition, with 
the cup {calyx) sjiread over it like an 
umbrella, to guard it from rains and dews, 
which would retard the process of ripening; 
hut no .sooner is the ripening completed, 
than the capsule becomes upright, with the 
cup for its siijiport. This upright po.<<itioii 
of tlie cup stems intended, hy ProvKltnee, 
to give inoie eflect to the sjiring mcchani''m 
of tlie valves, for sealtering the seeds ; fi-r 
it by this means gives a higher clevatmii, 
in some cases more than one inch, fiom 
which to project them. 

The sweet violet is also diffust-d ext* ii- 
sively’by its runners, which throw out roots 
somewhat like those of the strawberry. 

_ .1. IL 

AN kimcuhe. 

The apostle Paul thus describes some 
men in his day ; “ Whose end is destruc¬ 
tion, whose god is their belly, and whose 
glory is in their shame, who niind eartiily 
things,” Phil. iii. 19. 

The following anecdote relates to a 
similar diameter in the last century. 
A gentleman of (Jloifccstershirc had one 
son, whom he sent abroad to make the 
grand tour of the continent; upon which 
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journey, the young man attended to notliing 
but the various modes of cooking, and me¬ 
thods of eating and drinking luxuriously! 
Before his return, his fatlier died, leaving 
him a very large monied fortune, and a 
small landed estate. He now looked over 
his note-book, to discover where the most 
exquisite dishes were to be had, and the 
be.'>t cooks procured, lie had no other 
servants in his house than men cooks; his 
butler, footman, housekeeper, coacliman, 
and grooms, were all cooks. He had three 
Itali.m cooks; one from Tlorence, another 
from Sienna, and a llmd from Viteibo, for 
dressing one Florentine dish, lie had a 
messenger constantly on tlie road between 
Brittany and London, to bring him the 
eggs of a certain sort of plover found in 
the former place. He was known to eat a 
single dinner at tlie expense of fifty-eight 
pounds, ilioiigli himself only sat down to 
it, and there were hut two dishes. In nine 
ye.irs he ‘bund himself getting poor, and 
this made him melancholy and ill. When 
totally ruined, having spent nearly one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, a friend 
gave him a guinea to keep him from starv¬ 
ing ) and he was found in a garret soon 
.itieraravds, roasting an urluhin (an expen¬ 
sive bird) witli his own hands. A few 
d.iys aftervv.irds this inlatuated person shot 
iiiinself; and thus rushed unhidden into 
tlie prescnc.' of llmi whose bounties he 
had so wickedly w.isted and perveited. 


CtlKMl.SrUV.-No. XII. 

Mi.i.M.s, M). 2—1,1 \ri, Miinitn, /iM, 
ei.A 11 M M, ise. 

J.i.M) has a bluish-white colour, and a 
very hrilliant surf.ice when cut with a 
kiiife, ihoiigli this is soon lost l>y exposure 
U) the air. Le.id is the softest of all metals, 
melts at 612'’ Falireiiheit, an<l has a s|ie- 
I'lfic gravity of nearly ll.l. The li;.id used 
111 this country is cliicHy proem ed from 
Scotland and the north of F.ngliyid, and is 
found combined with sulphur, forming a 
sulpliuret of load, somctiiues called galena. 
It will unite with oxygen, and theie .ire 
three oxides, the yellow, the red, and the 
brown, which are useful in dyeing, calico- 
printing, and in the maniifaclure of glass. 
This metal unites willi the acids, and forms 
many italts of lead; and by its mixture with 
other metals, several useful alloys are pro¬ 
duced. 

IMbUCL’ttY, or quicksilver, is ea.sily dis¬ 
tinguished by its retainii^a (luM state at 
coininon temperatures It is a white, bril¬ 


liant, and heavy metal, having a specific 
gravity of 13^. This metal is found in 
Spain, and in South America. It may be 
made to take a solid form when reduced to 
a temperature of 39“ below the freezing 
point. By long expo.sure to the air it ox¬ 
idizes, and its surface will be covered over 
with a fine black powder. Its alloys are 
called by chemists, amalgams; but it is not 
very evident why tliey should be thus dis¬ 
tinguished. IMercury is used to separate 
the precious metals from their ores, for 
covering the backs of looking-glass, for the 
manufacture of vermilion, and in many 
philosophical expuiimeiits. It is also used 
in siedicine; for it forms many useful salts, 
tlie most iinpoi'tani of which is calomel. 

Zl^c is not a very* nialleable or ductile 
metal; its specific gravity is nearly 7 ; it 
mehs at 680“ Fahreidif it, and is so com¬ 
bustible, tliat if beaten into thin leaves, it 
will take fire from the flame of a common 
taper. W'hen zinc is broken into pieces, ii 
has a shining bliieish-white colour; but 
after it has been exjiosed to the air for a 
short time, it is covered with a pellicle or 
thin film, that has a beautifully v.med ap¬ 
pearance. Its two principal ores are cala¬ 
mine and blende. Sever.il useful alloys 
are jiroduced by the combination of tliis 
metal with copper, and it is the base of 
several salts. 

I’laiim m is 2H times heavier than 
w.iter, and is the heaviest of the metals. 
It is chielly obtained in Suutli America, 
will re It IS found in small white grains. 
IVigii its scarcity, and coii.seqiient high 
price, it has not beon^extcnsively used, 
tliough it possesses niiiiiy prn[>erties that 
would render it very serviceable in the 
inmuifactures. It is nearly as hard as the 
purest iron, is not very malleable,, but is so 
ductile, tliat it may be drawn out into a 
wire having a diameter of not more than 
l-18000lh part of an inch. It cannot be 
mcllisl in any furnace, hut is capable of 
welding, a property which almost compen- 
s.ites for its w.uit of (iisihility. It is not 
v.irnislied by either tiie air, heat, or mois¬ 
ture. 

Tlie remaining metals aie not found in 
»o great abundance, and aie not so useful 
to niiui as those we have described ; we 
sliall theiefore very briefly refer to those 
that have been employed for useful pur¬ 
poses, and simply mention the names of 
the others. 

* Nickel is a white metal that may be 
fused, tWongh with difficulty. It is used 
in China for the manufacture of white cop¬ 
per. Cobalt has a light-grey colour, and 
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is brittle. It is employed in painting and 
enamels. Manganese is brittle and hard, 
has a greyish colour, and is used in 
bleaching, in purifying glass, and in 
glazing black earthenware. Bismuth is 
veiy htsibie, and imparts the same pro* 
perty to other metals when they are com¬ 
bined with it. It is used in the manufac¬ 
ture of printer’s types. Antimony is used 
for the same purpose; it is a brittle metal, 
has a bright white colour, and is not duc¬ 
tile. Its oxides are used as medicines. 
Arsenic is a greyish-white metal, and 
forms, by combination with oxygen, the 
deadly poison known by tlie same name. 

It has been already stated, that'Sir 
Humphrey Davy undertook a tliorough 
examination, by me&ns of powerful vol¬ 
taic battery, of the earths and alkalies, to 
determine whetlier they were simple or 
compound bodies. His labour resulted in 
the decomposition of nearly all the earths 
and fixed alkalies; and the remaining 
earths have been since decomposed. Tlie 
following are the bases of the earths:—alu¬ 
minum is the base of alumina; zirconium 
of zirconia; glucinum of glucina; yttrium 
of yttria; calcium of lime; barium of ba- j 
rytcs; strontium of struntites. Silicon has 
been dready mentioned as tite base of !>ilica; 
but it is not a metallic substance. The 
base of potash is called potassium, a white 
metal that melts at 150” of Fahrenheit, and 
is distinguished for its extraordinary affinity 
for oxygen. If a piece of potassium l4 
thrown upon a vessel of water, it will com¬ 
bine with a portion of oxygen and inflame. 
Sodium, the bas? of soda, the other fixed 
alkali, possesses properties very similar to 
those of potassium, though it has not so 
great an affinity for oxygen. Lithium is 
the bases of the newly-discovered earth 
called lithia. Chromium is employed in 
painting glass and porcelain, but is too ex- 
])cnsive to be much used. The other 
metals are thorium, cerium, uranium, moly¬ 
bdenum, tkanium, tungsten, columbium, 
sometimes called tantalum, tellurium, 
cadmium, vanadium, palladium, rhodium, 
i^ium, and osmium. 

-•- 

THE PLAINNESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

The Christian religion, according to my 
creed, is a very simple thing, intelligible to 
the meanest capacity ; and what, if we 
at pains to join practice to knowlfdgC, we 
may make ourselves acquainted with, with¬ 
out turning over many books. It is the 
distinguished excellence of tliis religion th^t 


it is entirely popular, and fitted, both in its 
doctrines and its evidences, to all conditions 
land capacities of reasonable creatures; a 
character which does not belong to any 
other religious or philosophical system that 
ever appeared in die world. I wonder to 
see so many men, eminent for both their 
piety and their capacity, labouring to make 
a mystery of this Divine institution. If 
God vouchsafe to reveal himself to man¬ 
kind, can we suppose that he chooses to do 
it in such a manner diat none but the 
learned and contemplative can understand 
him? The geuerality of mankind can 
never, in any possible circumstances, have 
leisure or capacity for learning or profound 
contemplation. If, therefore, we make 
Christianity a mystery, we exclude the 
greater part of mankind from the knowledge 
of it, which is directly contrary to the will 
of its Author, as is plain from his explicit 
and reiterated declarations. In a word, 1 
am perfectly convinced that an intimate 
acquaintance with the scripture, particu¬ 
larly the Gospels, is all that is necessary to 
our accomplishment in true Christian know¬ 
ledge. I have looked into some systems of 
theology, but I never read one of them to 
an end, because I. found I could never 
reap any instruction from them. To darken 
what is clear, by wrapping it up in a veil 
of system and science, was all the purpose 
that tlie best of them seems to me to 
answer .—Beatties Evidences of the Chris¬ 
tian Religion. « 


VISIT TO THE BOSTON INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND. 

In the room into which we first entered, 
there was a sort of railing, connecting two 
adjoining sides and enclosing a comer, 
and nearly one-third of the room. Within 
this, sat a man upon a bundle of willow 
twigs, making willow baskets. We looked 
at this man at work a little time, and then 
ascended a flight of stairs, which were in 
the cornel* of the room, to the chamber 
above. W’e had before, when we first 
entered the yard, heard music, and on 
going into this chamber, we saw three blind 
men playing on a piano, bass-viol, and 
violin; they were also singing, and each 
one seemed to engage in it with his whole 
soul, and I had almost said body, fpr there 
was a great deal of action. A group of 
visitors stood about them, with smiling 
countenances, pleased with witnessing the 
pleasure that the blind^seemed to feel. 

After iSoking^t the gioup a few minutes, 
I cast niy eyc.s about the room, to see what 
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was tliera It was a sort of double room, I 
like parlours, united by sliding-doors; the 1 
doors, however, were wanting, and nothing I 
separated the two parts of ^e room but ] 
the parts of the partition to whicli the 
doors are usually attached. The piano was 
on one side, Iwtween two windows; a 
number of persons were gathered around 
this, wiiile many others were walking 
about, visiting pupils in different parts of 
ilie room. 

On the side opposite me, I saw a row of 
desks, and behind them two boys; they 
were seated, and had screens over their 
eyes, and were apparently engaged in doing 
something on their desk cover. I wait to 
see them. They had on the desk a small 
square board, of the size of a checker¬ 
board ; it was perforated witli holes about 
a quarter of an inch square, and half an 
inch deep; they had also types an inch 
long, and just large enough to slip into 
these holes.' These buys were cyphering, 
and the types were figures.. Instead of 
writing the sums upon a slate, they felt 
the figures ou tlie types, which were laige, 
and placed one after another in its hole, 
in their proper order, until the whole num¬ 
ber was down. By passing the fingers 
over It, tliey could easily tell what the 
figures were, and, of course, what the num¬ 
ber was. A larger boy was standing near 
•hem: I asked him if he would give them 
a sum to do ? 

^ “ Oh, yes,” be said, taking all the types 
out of their holes, but two short rows; 
“ Here, George, won’t you do a sum in 
substruction, and do it aloud, so tliat we 
can hear ?” 

George began : he put his finger on the 
top line, and moved it along till he came 
to the first figure on the right; he felt for 
that, a moment; “ eightthen, feeling for 
the type immediately under it, “ four,” 
said he; “ four from eight leaves four.” He 
tlien took up a type, and feeling it a mo¬ 
ment, placed it under the others, in subh a 
position that it stood for four. I ought to 
have said before, that he had but two or 
three different kinds of type, but that, by 
placing them in different positions in these 
square holes, they would stand for three or 
four different figures ; thus, with three dif¬ 
ferent types, he could express all the digits; 
and, with more ty[)es of the same kind, he 
could express any number he wished. 
After placing the figure four in its posi> 
lion, he felt the next figure of the upper 
line,and said, “seven;” then feeling the 
one under it, “ four.” He said,* “ Icur 
from seven, leaves threehe then took 


anotiier type, felt it an instant, and placed 
it in the square hole beneath, in such a 
manner as to signify three. 

1 saw two girls, about nine years of age; 
they were seated behind desks, and had a 
large, thick folio book before them. I went 
to them, and asked one if she could read 
in the book. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said. 

“ What book is it ?” 

“ It is the book of extracts from —” 

I could not hear the rest, for the three 
blind men again poured out tlieir souls in 
song. 

“ Will you let me hear you read ?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes,” she said; and immediately 
opening the book, began to feel the pages. 

While she was finding her place, 1 exa¬ 
mined the leaves; they were, of coarse 
thick paper; and the letters were formed 
by raised portions of the leaf above tlie sur¬ 
face, making, as it were, a paper ridge. 
The letters were thus rdsed above the sur¬ 
face, and being large, you could tell what 
they were by feeling them. 

The girl found her place, and passing 
her fingers slowly over the words, read, 
“ The—art—of—pleasing—is——’ I have 
foigotteTi the rest, but she went on for se¬ 
veral lines, reading without any difficulty. 

I asked her if she liked to read. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I like it well enough. 
But 1 had rather read in the Testament.” 

At the same time 1 heard Dr. Howe say, 
“ If you will mention any chapter and 
verse,*she will find it for^ou.” 1 asked 
her to turn to the 10th ^apter of John, 
and the 13tli verse. She took the Testa¬ 
ment from the desk where tlie other little 
girl had laid it, and put it on her own; 
site opened the book, and after turning 
the leaves backward and forward a number 
of times, and feeling the pages, to ieam 
what book and what chapter it was, she 
began ; “ And—^he,”—“ Oh, you said the 
tentli chapter, and thirteenth ver^—I for¬ 
got.” She ffien turned over the leaves 
again, and finding the place, read. 

1 now took my seat near a girl of about 
fifteen. She was sewing, and engaged in 
conversation with her companion, a girl 
two or three years older. 

“ Ilow long have you been here ?” 
said I. 

“ Five months,” was the reply. 

“ Could you work before you came here ?” 

“Alittla.” 

“ I suppose it must be very pleasant to 
you here, where you can learn something 
eve^ day.” 
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“ It is. 1 learn aritli noetic, reading, and 
singing; and I sew.” 

^ “ Have you any exercise 

* “ U'c walk every day, and work about 
the house.” 

Another of the pupils came up laughing, 
and asked the elder of the two girls to 
thread her needle, which she did with 
great rapidity, by putting the needle and 
end of the thread in her mouth. 

A lady asked her why she did this, 
‘t 'annot you feel to do it with your fingers?” 

She smiled, and said, “ Not nearly so 
ipiick.” 

They all looked cheerful and happy in 
their various employments, and where- two 
or three were sitting together, were evi¬ 
dently quite interested ip conversation. 
One was braiding straw very rapidly; and 
1 noticed that she put lier fingers into a 
small mug of water, which stood on a desk 
before her, without hesitating tlie least, or 
ever missing it. 

One young woman gave us an account of 
their various occupations and studies, and 
particularly the instructions in singing. 

“ How do you take your lessons in 
singing ?” 

“ The teacher describes to us what he 
wants us to learn. He is very particular 
about tlie sounds.” 

“ I lave you any notes, or printed rules, 
Mimlar to your reading books ?” 

“ No; we ieani ultogetlier by dt scribing.” 

“ Do all the pupils sing?” 

“ Yes, 1 think every one does.” 

“ Are you all fond of music ?” 

“ Oh, yes, we are veiy fond of it.” 


TIIK UKl) SEA. 

The lied Sea occupies a deep, rocky 
cavity, extending about one thousand one 
hundred and sixty miles in length, and its 
mean hrcadlh may be taken at about one 
huiidreil and twenty. Strabo has com¬ 
pared its shape to that of a broad rivi'r ; 
and it does not receive, the waters of a 
^.single tributary stream, 'rhenamc groatly 
pu/.'/.led the ancients, and has occasioned 
in later times a display (d' much superflu¬ 
ous learning, to determine whether it was 
derived from the colour of the water, the 
reflection of the sand-banks, and the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, or the solar rays strug¬ 
gling through a dense atmosplicTe. Tiiese 
various conjectures are set at.jest; both 
the air and water are unusually clear; the 
theory of king lirythnis is exploded ; and 
the name is now -admitted to he mere)v u 


Greek translation of the " sea of Edom,” 
(a Hebrew word denoting Red,) bo fre- 
^■quently mentioned by' the sacred writers. 
Its surface is diversified with a number of 
islands ; some of which, such as Kotem- 
ble, and Gebel Tor, near Loheia, exhibit 
volcanic apjvearances. The western coast 
is bold, and has more dejith of water than 
the eastern, where the coral rocks arc 
gradually encroaching on their native 
clement. These reefs are found dispersed 
over the whole gtdf^ rising, in some 
places, ten tathoms above the water. 'I'lie 
bottom is covered with an abundant har¬ 
vest of this substance as well as of certain 
plants: and, if examined in calm weather. 
It has the appearance of verdant meadows, 
and submarine forests; pheiionit na which 
procured this gulf the appellation of Yam 
Zuph,from the .Tews, and Ihii.. Souf,froni 
the Arabs, signifying (in both languages) 
the “ Sea of Green Weeds.” These beauti¬ 
ful jirodiictioiis attracted the admiration of 
antiquity'. Strabo heeins to allude to tlit-in 
when he speaks of trees, resembling the 
laurel and the olive, growing at the bottom 
and along the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea, which at ebb-tide were left uncovered, 
though at other tiim's tln-y were wholly 
under water; a circum.stanee deemed the 
more surpri'ing, when contrasted with the 
nakedness of the adjacent shores. Burck- 
hardt remarks, that the coral in the inlet of 
Akaba is red, and that in the gulf oi 
Suez the white is chiefly to be seen ;—facts 
whicli may reconcile the discordant stato- 
nirnts of Bruce, Valentia, Henniker, and 
other modern travellers. 

All who have frinjiient*d the Red S< a, 
have observed the luminous ai)pearauee 
or phosphorescence of its wat»;is. “It 
was beantil'ul,” say s a graph o writer, 
who sailed from Moelu to Cosseir, “ to 
look down into this brightly transparent 
.sea, and mark the coral here in large 
niussps C'f lioiieycomb-roek, there in light 
hratielies of u pule red hue, and the bed 
of green sea-weed, and the golden sand, 
and the shells, and the fish sporting round 
the vessel, and making colours of a 
beauty to the eye, w'hich is not their own. 
Twice or thrice we ran on after dark for 
an hour or two; and though wc wx're all 
familiar with the sparkling of the sea 
round the boat at night, never h^ye I sei'ii 
it in other waters so superlatively splen¬ 
did. A rope dipped in it and draw’ii forth, 
came u[> as a string of gems; but with a 
life, and light, and motion, the diamond 
does not know.”* Timse scaligbts have 

* Sci'lles .111(1 lll1|llL‘!<MllUil. 
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been explained by a diversity of causes; 
but the singular brilliancy of the Red Seai 
seems owing to fish>spawn and animal- 
culm ; a conjecture which receives some 
corroboration from the circumstance, 
that travellers who mention it visited the 
gulf during the spawning period—that 
is, between the latter eiui of December 
and the end of February% 1'he coral 
banks are less numerous in the southern 
parts. It deserves notice, that Dr. Shaw 
and Mr. Bruce have stated, (what could 
bo true, only so far as their own experi¬ 
ence went,) that they observed no species 
of weed or flag ; and the latter jtroposcs 
to translate Yam Ziiph, “ the Sea of 
Coral,” a name as a])))ropriatc as that of 
Edom .—Andrew Crichton. 

——♦- 

A TIIKUMI. 

W'lii-N I l,iy ill bed last M'lnmer, unable 
to speak or move for many hours in the 
day, the song of the buds furnished nte 
willi an inexhaustible source of amusing 
observation. 1 could not l>iit feel grateful 
to tbe melodious liule creatures, who be¬ 
guiled me of half iny pain, and made the 
weary hours of sickriexs fly away upon 
wings as light as their own. As if led by 
an instinctive sympathy, numbers of black¬ 
birds and thrushes came to build tbeir nests 
round our garden : and the wood-pigeons, 
which had been silent the ye.ir before, re- 
flewed their soft notes in the high trees by 
till* parsonage lawn. However, they were 
sliy, and I thought myself fortunate, if once 
or twice in the d.iy their gentle cooing 
found its way to my ear. But there was 
one thrush, whose notes I soon learned to 
distinguish from all the other thrushes. 
I'.vi ry morning I listened for his voice, 
winch was sure to precede the matins of all 
the other birds. In tlie day-time, his bril- 
‘liant tones were mingled and almost lost in 
the general melody; but as soon as tbe sun 
was preparing to set, when the hjackbirds 
had either sung themselves to sleep, or were 
flown off to keep their festivals elsewhere, 
then was my thrush’s practising time. He 
was kind enough to select a tree not far 
from my window, while the other thrushes 
placed themselves at a respectful distance, 
and edged in a note here and there as they 
could, ile opened the rehearsal with a 
number of wild trills and calls, which 1 
could not well understand, only they were 
very sweet and chee{ing to me; and he 
would pause between each, till a«soft re¬ 
sponse was heard from some distant bough. 


But when he had fixed upon a lilllc cadence 
which pleased him, it became a more seri¬ 
ous business. Strange to say, I coulfl 
always tell when this would be; for what 
pleased me particulai-ly, was sure to please 
him : so true is it that nature has given the 
same perception of melody to man and 
birds. He'would chant it over in a low 
tone two or three times, as if to make liim- 
self sure of it; then he carolled it outwilli 
triumphant glee; then stopped short on a 
sudden, as much as to say to his rivals, 
“Which of you can iniiUite niy strains?" 
Their notes sounded most sweet at various 
distances during tiicse lilllo inteivals; but 
they seemed conscious of their inferiority to 
my favourite, who woiald suddenly break 
out into the same melody, upon which he 
had (hmbtless been musing all tbe while, 
enriching it by some little note or trill, the 
wildest and most touching that ever came 
into a thrush’s heart. I needed neither 
conceit nor music-master, while I could 
listen to the untaught, but not unpreine- 
diuiled harmony of this original professor: 
nor could I quarrel with the sickness, which 
had been the means of developing another 
link in that mysterious chain, wliich binds 
me to Uie rest of creation, by opening my 
ear and my heart more than ever to the lan¬ 
guage of universal nature .—Miss Graham. 


THE VPllIGHT. 

Til# psalmist says, “ The upright shall 
have dominion,’’ Psa. xlixfl4. 

What this passage before us affirms, is 
ooiiccriiiiig real Christians. They are first, 
judicially upright. Faith in a Saviour 
evidences them to be interested in his 
menis, and those impart perfect upright¬ 
ness to the soul. The law of God, liow- 
01 er penetrating, sees no stain on the mind 
over which the covering of a Saviour’s 
worthiness has been sjircad. iWl the de¬ 
ficiencies of Christians before their great and 
almighty Creditor, are s^plied out of the 
ample gospel treasury. The Saviour is an 
Advocate who cancels every indictment 
which men or devils bring to the bar of 
heaven against those who confide in him, 
and commit their cause to his management, 
lie descended from heaven to be the Ad¬ 
vocate of men; he has wrought out and 
brought in an everlasting righteousness, 
that it might be affirmed of him, he 
Justifieth tiie ungodly. Let not then Sinai 
affright you, real Christians, “ you are not 
under the law, but under grace.” The law 
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is a prostrated enemy, or rather, the eternal 
guardian of your happiness, and an argu¬ 
ment of your everlasting peace. It admits 
that you have performed all your duties; 
are deficient before none of its require¬ 
ments ; have injured none 6f its statutes; 
not incurred the guilt of one offence; not 
of meditating the smallest transgression; 
that Adam in paradise, or seraphs in glory, 
are equally entitled as you are to the 
slightest censure; it pronounces your com- 

£ lete acquittal from crimes, and acknow- 
dges the validity of your merit as titles to 
high rewards; it designates you as per¬ 
fectly upright, considered as believers in a 
great Representative. Such is the condi¬ 
tion of believers in Qlirist; but tliere is not 
a privilege which is shafed with others. 
Human merit is very different to the 
righteousness of Christ. Wretched men, 
who have no greater riches than personal 
worthiness, know that it is in a state of 
insolvency that you meet the great Creditor, 
who will support all his demands. Will 
not the pillow you lie on, where God was 
seldom or never remembered; the walls 
which enclosed your retirements, but which 
seldom witnessed a knee bended before the 
Lord; the earth over which you hav^ trod in 
pursuit of sinful pleasures; and the heavens, 
whose light you liave abused; will not the 
Bible which you have read so little; the 
relationships of life, in all the duties of 
which there has been a deficiency; time, 
so much of which has been misspent: will 
not these witnesses all appear against you 
in the court of heaven ? And when you 
refuse to seek an advocate in the Saviour, 
on what is your dependence placed ? To 
those inquiring the way into heaven’s sanc¬ 
tuary, let it be said, it is by faith we enter; 
“ He that coraeth to God must believe that 
He is, and that He is a rewarder of thorn 
that diligently seek Him.”-—ITa^son. 

■ - 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Of the education of’Elizabeth, we have 
a gratifying report. Ascham, her master, 
W.IS proud of being preceptor to the 
greatest pupil in England. Through his 
instruction, she became familiar, in her 
sixteenth year, with Greek and Latin. 
She, like her royal predecessor, king 
AllM, completed an English tiansUition 
from Ae Greek of Boethius’^'**Consola¬ 
tions of Philosophy.” 

The original copy of queen Elizabeth's 


translation of Boetfuus, partly in her 
majesty’s hand-writing, and partly in that 
of her secretary, was discovered about five 
years since in the state-paper office. 

The reader of history will recollect that 
Elizabeth was for some time imprisoned 
by her .sister, queen Mary, at Woodstock. 
A New Testament is still preserved, which 
bears the initials of the captive princess, in 
her own beautiful hand-writing. She wrote 
the following words on it, with a mixed 
allusion to her religious consolations and 
solitary life; “ I walk many times into the 
pleasant fields of holy scriptures, where 1 
pluck up goodly sentences by pruning, eat 
them by reading, chew them by musing, 
and lay them up at^ngth in the high seat 
of memory; that hatng tasted their sweet¬ 
ness, I may the less perceive the bitterness 
of this miserable life.” Site is likewise said 
to have written some affecting verses witli 
charcoal on a shutter of her chamber at 
Woodstock. In short, Ascham mentions 
Elizabeth, as at the head of the lettered 
ladies in England, excelling even Jane 
Grey, and Margaret lloper; the latter a 
daughter of Sir Thomas More. 


A REPROOF. 

The late Rev. Richard Watson would 
sometimes step out of his way, to admin¬ 
ister merited reproof. 

One sabbath morning, in Wakefield, he 
had not proceeded far in his discourse, 
when he observed an individual in a pew 
just before him rise from his seat, and turn 
round to look at the clock in the front of 
the gallery, as if the service were a weari¬ 
ness to him. The unseemly act called 
forth the following rebuke : “ A remarkable 
change,” said the speaker, “ has taken 
place among the people of this country in 
regard to the public service of religion. 
Our forefatliers put their clocks on the out¬ 
side of *heir places of worship, that they 
might not be too late in their attendance. 
We have transferred them to the inside of 
the house of God, lest we should stay too 
long in the service. A sad and an omi¬ 
nous change 1”— Jacksons ISlemoirs cf 
Watson. 
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WOMIN MO^IR^I^C THE EAST. 


EASTERN MOVRMTiKO. 

Rae WiEsoR when leaving Bethl^em ob¬ 
serves: When departing fipom the convent,my 
attention was attracted by a crowd of women, 
ranged in a circle, who seemed overpowered 
with grief and despair, and were making 
*an extraordinary howling or inarticulate 
noise. On approaching tlwm, 1 found they 
were ritting around a recently dng grave, 
Umendng the loss of a native m t^ village, 
whose bray was laid in it. 

Many of these females hung down their 
heads upon their breasts; others were 
wringing their hands, ahd wept bitterly, 
loolum, at the same time, into tiie grave; 
several were actually howling fdoud, in a 
peculiar “tremulottS tone, as if suffering 
acute bodily pain, and in reality appearing 
to feel a dera sorrow for tlie loss sustained: 
this is calledL by the ^rabSj Errawa. On 
the other hand, T could evidently ^perceive 
that many of tlie'|;ronp were moely acting 


a part; in other words, skilfully assuming 
tlie appea^oe of sorrow they were paid 
for exhibiting. The Scriptures seems to war¬ 
rant the conclusion, that the posture of 
these women, sitting ur the ground, and 
going through a scene expressive of gni f, 
IS a very ancient custom, Judges xi. 40, 
Jer. ix. 17, IB, 2Chn>n. xxxv. 25, Amos 
V. 16, 1 Kings xiii. 30, rince wf find this 
exhibition corre^nds with that made by 
the children of Israel aftw the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Lam. ii. 10. The Jews la¬ 
mented their dispersion in a rimilar posture. 
Psalm cxxxvii. 1. In reforence to these, 
one of the prophets alludes to the dettola- 
tion of Judea, on account of sin, Isaiah 
iii. 26. And, it may be added as n very 
striking fact, that Judea is tgrmlxdicaUy 
repiesented on Roman medals by the figure 
of a fema%, in a sitting pbstnre, at the foot 
of a palm-tree, widi nw bead bent, as if 
she were letting fidl bee tears upon the 
ground. 

• I i 
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The lecend inscribed on these medals | Rachel in the village of Ran», -adjacent 
is, Jvnka CAPTA.” The li^entadoa of { Petiileheiu, as described by tlie prophet aM 



the evangelist, ilt'ust^tes this subject, Jer. 
ix. 1, Matt. ii. 18. Had not-such lamenta» 
tions over the dead been the practice in 
the east at Uie time, those who came 
to the house of Lazarus, to administer 
consolation ^ his sisters, would not have 
formed the idea that had departed 
from it to repair to his tomb, in order to 
mourn ov»-it, John xi. 31, 35. Our Lord 
himself wept over the tomb of Lazarus. 
Further, we find that women mourned for 
Josiah. Lamentations was also made for 
Stephen at bis burial, Acts viii. 2; an<l 
many other instances of a similar descrip* 
tion might be mentioned. It appears, in¬ 
deed, from one of the sac^d historians, 
that when any one met a funeral procession, 
it was expected that he should mingle bis 
tears and mournful songs witii those who 
bewailed, Luke vii. 32. 

In some parts .lOf our own country, it 
frequently happens that persons are em¬ 
ployed to play on doleful instruments, and 
walk in procession to the grave, those who 
meet them joining the company of mourners. 
I'may also remark, that at tiie present day, 
similar public exhibitions of grief on occa¬ 
sion of the extinction of life are observed 
in Greece. This is expressed by loud 
ciies, and ^tolling the virtues of the de¬ 
cease. If it be a female, or an unmar¬ 
ried person of the male sex, the funeral 
^ train consists of women, who utter pierc¬ 
ing shrieks as they go along. At this time 
I did not learn the definite period to which 
such lamentations extended, though we 
find that, in general, there was anciently no 
fixed interval for them. At the same time, 
the scriptures state, that fi>r the death of u 
father this was to be seven, Gen. 1. 3, 10, 
Job ,11. i3,.and sometimes even so lo^ug, 
as seventy days, and for a wife the former. 
The children of Israel wept for Moses 
thirQr,Deut.xxxiv. 8; tiie Egyptians, for Jo¬ 


seph seventy days, and Josiah was mourned 
for, 2 Cbron. xxxv. 25. Lastly, a prophet 
ipoumed a certain number of days, on ac¬ 
count of the confiagration and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and captivity of tiie Jews, 
Neh. 1 . 2—4. 

In consequence of part of the earth 
being thrown over the b^y, I did not see 
if there was a coffin or not; and this leads 
to a remark, that many persons of the 
lower orders in Judea are interred in their 
iffmorer, or shroud, without a coffin. Of 
old, the body was placed uncovered on a 
bier, which might have a resemblance to a 
coffin, or bed, in order to be cmaveyed for 
burial. Fot instance, on one of these was 
carried forth the widow's son of Nain, 
whom our compassionate Lord restored 
to life. It was the same in the case of 
Ananias, Acts v. 6, 2 Chron. xvi. 14; 
and the body of Christ himself was in this 
manner committed to the tomb, John xix. 
40. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM 
CONTRASTED. 

Go to your natural feligion, set before 
her Mohammed and his disciples, arrayed 
in armour and in blood, riding in triumph 
over the spoils of thousands and tens of 
thousands,^ who fell by his victorious sword. 
Show her the cities which he set in flameSji^ 
the countries which he ravaged and de¬ 
stroyed, and the miserable distress of tiie 
inhabitants of the earth. Whefi she has 
viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
retirements: show her the prophet’'s cham- ' 
ber, his concubines and wives; let her see 
his adultery, and hear him altegp revelap 
tion and his divine commission to justify ' 
his lust and his oppression. When she is 
tired witl? this prospedt, then show her the 
blessed Jesus, humble ^ meek, doing 
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good to all the sodi of men, patiently in¬ 
structing both the ignorant and perrersi. 
Let her see him in his most retired pri¬ 
vacies : let her follow him to .tiie mount, 
and hc||r his devotions and supplications to 
God. Carry her to his table, to view his 

E oor fare and bear his heavenly discourse. 

et her see him injured, but not provoked: 
let her attend him to the tribunal, and con¬ 
sider the patience with which he endured 
the scoffs and reproaches of his enemies. 
].ead her to his cross, and let her view him 
in the agony of death, and hear his last 
prayer for his persecutors : “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what tiiey do!” 
When natural religion hath viewed both, 
ask, “ Which is the prophet of God ?” But 
linr answer we have already had; when she 
saw part of this scene through tlie eyes of 
the centurion who attended the cross ; by 
him she spoke and said, “Truly this roan 
was the Son of God.”— Ji/f. Sherlock. 


DAVID, THE CHRISTIAN SLAVE. 

Mr. Knibu says :— 

“ A few years ago, a plantation-slave, one 
of the members of the baptist church at 
Montego Bay, was banished from his home, 
and sent to the estate where a slave named 
Gavid lived, to be cured of his praying. 
By the pious conversation'of this exil^ 
Christian negro, David was brought under 
serious concern for his soul, which ended 
In his conversion to God. Acting up to the 
Christian negro's motto, that ** what good 
for one negro, good for him brother too,” 
David spoke to his feliow-slaves about Je¬ 
sus, and his love in dying for poor sinners, 
(rod, who despiseth not the humhlest in¬ 
strument, blessed the efrbrts of this poor 
negro, and, in a short time, about thirty on 
the estate began to pray, and at lengtii built 
a small hut, in which, after tlie labours of 
'the day, they might assemble and worship 
God. Tidings of these things reached the 
ears of the white persons employid on the 
estate, and David was summon^ before 
his attorney, and asked whether he was 
teaching the slaves to pray. On replying 
in the afhnpative. the nut was demolished 
and burnt, and David was stretched u^n 
the earth, and flogged widi the cart-whip 
till his flesh was covered with his blood. 
Next Lorii’s-day t missed David at the 
house of God. His afflicted wife came and 
toid me the sad tale of his suffering, and 
informed me, that hia hands were TOund, 
and his feet made last in ^ stocks.* Often 
did I inquire after him, and for him, and 
the same answer was returned, “ Massa, J 


him in the stockstill one morning, as I 
sat in niy ^zza, be appeared bemre^the 
window. There he stood—I have‘his 
image now before 'me^he was hand-cufied, 
barefoot, unable' to wear his clothes, from 
his yet unhealed back; his wife had fast¬ 
ened some of her garments round his lace¬ 
rated body. I called'him in, and said, 

“ < David, David, what have you done?' 

“ With a look of resignation 1 shall never 
forget, he replied,' 

“ ‘ Don’t ask me, ask him that bring me, 
massa.’ 

“ Turning to the negro who had him in 
charge, I said, '* 

“ ‘ Well, what has this poor man done ?’ 

“ * Him pray, maSsa,’ was ilie reply, 
*and Buclira sending him to tlte workhouse 
for punishing.'* 

“ I gave him some refreshment, for in the 
state I have described he bad walked thir¬ 
teen miles under a burning stin, and fol¬ 
lowed him to that den of cruelty, properly 
designated a Jamaica inquisition. He was 
chained to a fellow-slave by the neck, and 
sent to work on the public roads. The 
next day 1 went to visit him again, when I 
was informed by the Supervisor of the work- 
bouse,*that he had received orders to have 
him flogged again as soon as his back was 
well enough to bear it. In these chains 
David remained for months; frequently 1 
saw him, but never did 1 hear one murmur 
or one complaint, except when he heard that 
tlie partner of his jojs and sorrows was. ill 
on the estate, and he viras forbidden to go 
and see her. ** 

“ At the end of three months he was libe¬ 
rated, and returning to die estate, was 
asked. 

Now, sir, will you pray again ’’ 

“ * Massa,’ said the persecuted disciple, 

* you know roe is a good slave, but if trou¬ 
ble come for dis, me must pray, and me 
must teach me broder to pray too.’ 

“ Again he was iinmui^ in t^dungeon,' 
and his feet made frist in the stocks.”— 
FVofft the .Bote m the Cloud. 


EXAMPLES OE LEGVMINACEODS 
PLANTS. 

Asthe exkmplesof this family are very 
numerous, we must content ourselves with 
describing such as are most commonlgmet 
wim in o^r wastes and hedgear These, 
if their structure be compared by an ob¬ 
serving eye, with the concise descriQ|ion8 
which will be here given, divested, as 
mtfth as possible, of botanical refinements. 
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will serve to exercise the student in the de> I 
tails of this most interesting study. When 
we speak of divesting the subject of its 
refinements, we must understood as only 

referring to wliat is artificially refined in 
language. For to withhold any thing fiom 
the attrition of our readers, which is scien¬ 
tific and curious, would be td them a 
manifest injustice, and afibrd us but little 
credit. Since the commencement of these 
papers, we have often cast in our minds 
whether it would not be possible to convey 
a good deal of solid science, with a far less 
copious use of those terms in which we 
have been long accustomed to express ^ur- 
selves, but which have a tendent^ to per¬ 
plex and puzzle thg general reader, and 
thereby oppose a stumbling-block in the 
way of his inquiries, instead of fiicilitating 
his improvement. How iar we shall suc¬ 
ceed in the work of plainness and simpli¬ 
fication, these papers will determine. 

The first example we shall select as il¬ 
lustrative of leguminous plants shall be 
one that is well known to every eye, the 
vlex Europea. This is that thorny shrub, 
which we cadi, in plain English, furze, and 
sometimes whin, in allusion, it would 
seem, to the piercing thorns which it shears. 
For whin, as we infer from its use in tlie' 
term wUn-yard, a sword, or tuck, signified 
to pierce, or a piercing instrument. The 
appearance of a heath covered with furze, 
when, amidst the stern embraces of mid¬ 
winter, it clothes the barren waste in one 
continuous sh^et of gayest blossoms, is 
said to have so ^nck the attention ol’ the 
celebrated Linnh, that he. fell upon his 
knees in admiration. If the mind on this 
occasion ascended, with feelings of awe 
and love, through the creature to^sthe 
Creator, such an attitude was not unbe¬ 
coming a zealous explorer of nature. 

In the ulex all the ten stamens are united 
into a single bundle, or brotherhood. But, 
in addition to this circumstance, the 
chief characterisUcs are the simplicity of 
the calyx, and the shortness of the pod. 
The former is divided into only two leaves, 
while the latter scarcely exceeds it in 
length. Absolute size is liable to many 
variations in plants, but the comparative 
size will sometimes afford a ready and cer* 
tain mark for distinction. For the length 
and diameter of one part, when com¬ 
pared with tlie length and diameter of an- 
otheif is ^ element in a plant or shnib’s 
proportions. There is a variety of this 
shrub, which some consider a distinct spe¬ 
cies. It is remarkable for having the 
corolla, or coloured part, so small, that 


I when exranded it does not peer above the 
plyx. The stem of this variety is round, 
Whereas in the common variety it is an¬ 
gular. A change in the blossom is followed 
or preceded by a change, we see, in the 
stem. * 

The various species of the tr^oRumf 
trefoil and clover, are examples of this 
family. In the genus trifolium, the pod is 
short, scarcely presenting itself beyond the 
calyx; but the head of these trim little 
flowers, the three-fold leaf, and the tender 
habit, when united, form a character, which 
is very obvious, and is, perhaps, as philo¬ 
sophical as any that could be drawn from 
considerations that require deeper research. 

The trifoUum pratejue^ purple trefoil, or 
clover, is among the most common and 
the most useful of plants. A copious dis¬ 
persion of it among the grassy sod is con¬ 
sidered by the farmer as the most essential 
ingredient in a good pasturage. 

The irifoUum repent^ or Dutch clover, is 
not only distinguished from the forcing 
by the whiteness of its flowers, but by a 
mark of a more certain, though, perhaps, 
of a less striking description, namely, its 
creeping stem'. A creeping stem, in the 
lan^age of botany, is one, which, at its 

{ ‘oints, throws out fresh roots inMead of 
iranches. We have sometimes seen the 
heads of this clover in a state which is 
called prolific; that is, the flower-buds, 
instead of beaming blossoms, seem in¬ 
clined to turn into little plants, and thus' 
derive their nutriment and support from 
the parent, instead of drawing them from 
the earth. 

The trifilium arvense is often met with 
in our summer walks, and its singular re¬ 
semblance to a hare’s-foot, whence it 
is called the hare’s-foot trefoil, does not 
fail to engage our curiosity. Upon Ixa- 
mination we find, that the calyx is clothed 
with a close array of soft points, which 
botanists, as well as anatomists, ^1 viUL 
The shaggy appearance of the head of 
flowers is increased by the divisions of the 
calyx, which ^ thin, and pointed like 
bristles. 

In the itybKumJragi/brum, we encounter 
another metamorphosis of the calyx; here 
instead of being soft or leafy, it is expanded 
into a filmy or membranous ball, llte 
head being tiiickly paved with tliese in¬ 
flated cups, puts on an appearance which 
ve^ much resembles a strawberry, whence 
it is called the strawbpiy trefoil. 

The lj>st we shall mention, is the Irifi- 
Rum procumbent, or hop-tiefoil. The bop- 
trefoil has a small head of minute yellow 
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Howcrs, which, iustead of falling, are 
changed into thui parched films of a vetyl 
delicate texture. The permanency of these* 
withered, but still adhering blossoms, serves 
to arrest otfl^ observation, and mark out the 
tiyolium procumbent, or hop-trefoil. 

It has been usual to consider the melilot,' 
meUlotut officmaSt, as pertaining to the 
genus trifohum; ftom which it is chiefly 
distinguished by having its flowers in 
a loose spike, {racemeS) The melilot, how¬ 
ever, recommends itself to the eye of the 
I)assing observer, by its conspicuous yellow 
flowers, its erect stem, and the powerful, 
but pleasant odour, which it diffuses around 
it. It is always very much corroded by 
insects, to which it seems to be a very 
choice morsel; so that it is not easy to 
find a nice specimen for preservation. It 
is sometimes found growing by road-sides, 
where it pijesents an interesting object to 
one who delights to mark the beauties and 
singularities of nature. 

The genus medicctgo seems to tank after 
the trifolium in a natural sequel, as pos¬ 
sessing many points of mutual affinity, tx>th 
in respect of form and quality. Of the 
inedioago we have a common example in 
the tativa, or lucem, which has long been 
an object of cultivation among our farmers. 
But notwithstanding their outward resem¬ 
blance, a nearer view discloses a difference 
which cannot fail to interest the student of 
nature. In the trifolium, the pods are plain 
and simple, but in the medicago they are 
more or less bent into a spiral form, with 
wrinkles, sharp points, or some kind of ine¬ 
quality upon the surface. When we meet, 
therefore, with a plant resembling trefoil, 
we must examine the pod; whicl), if we 
find bent into a curious form, or covered 
wh^ points, we may consider that it belongs 
to the medicago. Some of the species 
. most frequently met with, resemble the 
hop-trefoil in their little yellow head of 
flowers, but may always be discriminated 
by a reference to the form of • the pod. 
These pods in the yellow medick, (me- 
dkAgo falcata,) are tent like a sickle, or 
the new moon ; while in the trefoil medick, 
(niedice^o lupifina,) they resemble a kidney. 

The mda tativa, or common tare, culti¬ 
vated as a common article of fodder, is a 
native of this country. The lover of bota¬ 
nical research should gather a piece of the 
tare in the corn-field, or snatch a flower 
from the loaded cart, as it passes by him 
to replenish the crib^f the useful depend¬ 
ants of man. If the pistil, dt central 
thread, be disengaged from the rest, it will 
be found to be smooth on the upper sur¬ 


face, and bearded beneath. Hie pod also 
is generally'roughened by knot-like protu¬ 
berances. ^ * 

These marks will assist him in identi¬ 
fying the vtcia cracca, or tufted vetch, a 
pretty plant, found in our hedges during 
the summer months. The flowers of this 
plant grow in a kind of spike, are of a 
purple colour, and bend one over the 
other, like tiles upon the roof of a house. 

One of the most frequent ornaments of 
road-sides and common pastures, is the 
bird’s-foot clover, lotut cortdculatus, known 
by its level tuft of bright yellow flowers, 
andathe curious little pods, which are 
black when ripe, and range themselves so 
that the head rq^embl A the daw of a bird ; 
whence, in some places, they are known 
te the provincial name of “crow-toes.” 
The principal characteristic of this genus 
must be looked for in the position of the 
two side petals or wings, which have their 
edges so directed as mutually to point to¬ 
wards and approach each other. The 
leaves are divided, like those of the dover, 
into three leaflets, and are dotbed with 
soft hairs. The stem leans forward, and 
partly rests upon the ground, as if unable 
to suf^ort its own weight. 

The last example we shall cite shall be 
the ormthoput perputUlut, or common 
bird’s-foot. This is one of the prettiest 
little plants to be found upon our island. 
Its minute and delicate white flowers, 
streaked with red, adorn our pathways 
over* heaths, and other waste grounds. 
The most ready characfbr for botanical 
desciiption, is the jointed nature of the 
pod. The leaves are m pairs, upon a com- 
m^ stalk or midrib, and contribute to 
funwthat model of elegance in miniature 
which the w'hole plant possesses. Should 
the reader ever stray alone across Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, during the summer months, 
he may supply the lack of good company 
by conversing with the beautidP and cha¬ 
racteristics of this little plant. 

We have fulfllled our promise of de¬ 
scribing only a few: the diligent collector 
will find many, not mentioned here,- but 
which will not fail to please his sight, and 
gratify his curiosity. L. 

- 0 -— 

^THE BIBLE A1)D THE CREATION. 

The QiJble does not lay down before us 
this rule of &ith and duty in the form of 
dry dogmatical positions, like die rules of 
an artificial grammar, or an analysis of some 
pliilosophical system; a lifeless skeleton of 
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the truth; but it presents that truth in its 
living ii^hness, its native and lovdv form, 
breathing foe spirit of foe living God. The 
revelation contained in the Bible resembles 
foe revebtion, as it may be justly cdled, 
which the same God lura made of himself 
in the fields of nature, Rom. i. 19, 20. 
The Creator has not disposed^his wmhs 
aceording to foe anangements of human 
science. He has not spread out foe 
vegetable 'world in the style of a botanic 
garden; nor has he given to us a ready¬ 
made system of zoology, or of the particu^ 
anatomy of our own oodles: but he has 
filled the earth with his magnifioenee in 
bounteous profusion, and in vfoat a fiigid 
pedant might call. inextricable disorder; 
and he, as it were, says to us, ** Go fiafo 
into foe woods and the fields, collect plants 
and animals, observe living nature, study 
your own i^me in its hevfoy action, as 
well as by aid fiom the dissection of foe 
dead; and thus form your system.'* So 
also has he composed the book of revela- 
timi. In it are presented to us all the 
positions of truth and all foe applications 
to experience and practice, which are suited 
td our present cap^ity and necessity; but 
they are scattered in a various and^appa- 
rently irregular profusion. Our duty is to 
“ search out of foe book of the Lord, and 
readto employ our best faculties and 
capacities; and to bring every means of in¬ 
tellectual excitement and improvement, to 
draw fiom this inmchaustible fund of heap 
venly knowledge and holy delight. Let us 
not spare our endeavours to become more 
accurately and extensively acquainted with 
the Divine rule of faith and practice, and 
then we shall be the better enabl^ to n^e 
a proper application of it to* ofodB^ 
J. P. Smith. 

—- 

OLD HUMPHREY ON SOMEBODY AND 

NOBODY. 

V* 

A FEW days ago I overheard a modest- 
looking young woman, seemingly a respect¬ 
able servant, speak the following words in 
giving an account of a lady vdiom she had 
kuowil. She used to take a deal of no¬ 
tice of me, which was very kind of hw; 
why should she notice me at all, for 1 was 
nobody ? ” 

Another person might not have thought 
this worthy any attention;. but I, who m 
frequently taken with trifles, was not omy 
struck, but also much pleas^ with foe ob¬ 
servation. It was foe first time that I had 
heard the expression, and most likely it will 
be long before I shall hear it again. 'Thoif^- 


sands of people tiy to make foemselvei 
^appear somebody," but it is a very raife- 
^'case to hear any human being acknowled^ 
himsdf or herself to be noho^ " 

It set me foiuking, not only of others, 
but of myself; fori felt consciouB, that' 
though the young woman had thought hw- 
self to be “ nobtwy,” my proud and deceit¬ 
ful heart had persuaded me to consider my¬ 
self somebody," all my days. 

How is it with you f Are you “ som^ 
body” or **nobody 1" Can you say in 
sincerity to foe Searcher of heautts," Lord, 
my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 
lofty: neither do I exercise myself in grrat 
roatteta, or in things too high for me'f’ 
Psa. cxxxi. 1. 

It is said that the trees and plants of the 
earth are continually striving for air and 
light; that thty are constantly trying to 
get above one anothte-. Do you not think 
it to be foe same with mankind ? Do you 
not think that this is foe case with us all ? 
If you feel guiltless of this, so does not Old 
Humphrey.' lie can call to mind many 
instances wherein he has tried to pass him¬ 
self off for “somebody,” but be cannot* 
remember one in which he has willingly 
represented himself as “ nobody.” 

“ I am as good as he is, any day ** Site 
shall not hold up her head above me;** 
and, “ We are company for our betters,” 
are expressions common enough: but, I 
question, if we were to travel through all 
England, from Jilewcastle to the Isle of 
Wight, and from foe South Foreland to the 
Land’s End, whether we should hear one 
single human being advisedly confess that 
he was “ nobody.” 

Pride is the min of one-half of mankind. 
Even children, when they get together, 
boast of their fiifoers and mothers; and old 
men, with hoaiy hairs, speak with pride of 
foe great things they have done, and the 
great people they have known: so that 
^wngr and old wish to be thought “ sbme- 

'^ere are in God’s word a great numjk>r 
of predous promises to foe humble, and a 
great numba of awful threatenings to the 
proud. I will give you one of a sort, by 
way of samde. ** Humble yourselves in 
the sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you 
up”—** Evety dbe that is proud in heart is 
an abomination to foe Lord; though hand 
, oin in hand, he shall not be unpunished.” 
*fow foe promises are made to the ** uo- 
todies,” and the threatenings to the “ some- 
wdies ” ^ foe world: have a care then to 
which class you belong. 

You have heard of foe rich man, who was 
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so fond of'fine clothM and good living: no 
doubt he thought himself ‘'sonie^v/' 
and made oUier people think so too; but 
sibat did it all come to? You have heard, 
too, of Lazu^, who was a nbbody,'^ for 
he ariied tM^aiimbs only which feU from 
the rich man's table, and yet you know 
what became of him. It happened tothem 
both exactly according to the texts that I 
have given you: the proud “ somebody" 
was brought low, and punish^l ** where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched," while the humble “ nobody ” 
was lifted up even to heaven. 

Though tne giant oaks and lofty cedars 
of the earth are laid low, yet do we lift up 
oar heads like diem, d^ing the storm. 
What a world of trouble, wMt a number 
of losses and crosses, what a succession 
of afflictions, are necessary, to convince us 
that we are nobodies!" Indeed, Divine 
grace alone, can eflectually teach us true 
Christian humility. 

David was taught this lesson, when re> 
flecbug on the vast and mighty works of 
creation. “ When I consider thy heavens, 
tl>e work of thy fingers, the moon smd the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him ?" If 
Djvid was a “ nobody" when he reflected 
on God's creation, surely you and 1 ought 
to be ** nobodies" when reflecting on his 
grace. 

t 

CHEMISTar. No. XIII. 

OXIDES. 

It has been already stated, that several of 
the simple substances unite with certain pro¬ 
portions of oxygen, and are converted into 
oxides. It is, however, necessaryahat some 
more extended remarks should be made 
upon this class of compounds. The metals, 
. and other bodies, are said to be changed 
into oxides, when they have not been com¬ 
bined with a suflicient quantity of oxygen 
to give tliem the properties of acids. 

The metals are generally oxidized by ex¬ 
posure to die air; and by the decomposi¬ 
tion of water, and the acids. Iron, as is 
well known, may be converted into an oxide 
by exposure to the air, for that which is 
called the rust of iron is, properly speaking. 
Its oxide. By this union with oxygen, the 
weight of the metals is increased; m some 
instances nearly one-half of their original 
weight. This may be easily proved by fill¬ 
ing a tobacco-pipe vntb pieces of iron that 
Lave beei previously weighed, tad after¬ 


wards exposing them for some time to a red 
heat. 

I It may be demanstiated Aat the change 
'which takes place in the properties of inet% 
when converted intooxides, is occasioned by 
their union with oxygen; flwitis posuble to 
abstract this substance, and to present the me¬ 
tal again inits pure state. This process, which 
is called th^de-oxidadon of nMfialr,u some¬ 
times eflected the a^ncy of another me¬ 
tal, that is, of rme having a greater affinity 
for oxygen than the oxidized snlntance, but 
more fiequently by diarcoal. If one ounce 
of red-lead (red oxide (d* lead) be mixed 
with half a drachm of charcoal in a mortar, 
and ^ then submitted to a sufficient tem¬ 
perature, the oxygen will combine with the 
charcoal, and the lead,will be restored to 
its pure state. * 

S(K»e metals will only absorb oxygen at 
a very high temperature: this is tiie case 
with gold, silver, and platinum; whilst 
manganese is in a few hours converted into 
an oxide by mere exposure to the air. In 
manufactories cm a lar^ scale, that of red- 
lead finr example, ovens are provided for 
the purpose of keeping die metal to a melted 
state, continually accessible to atmospheric 
air. 

But^e metals vary in their capacity for 
absorbing oxygen, as well as in their at¬ 
traction for this substance, a property that 
renders one metal useful to the chemist as 
on agent to attract the oxygen which may 
be in combiudon with another. Iron, tin, 
zinc, and manganese, are oxidized by the 
decomposition of water; an eflbct which is 
greatly increased if the tgmpeiature of the 
liquid be raised. This process is easily 
explained, and will serve as a general illua- 
tration. The metal has a atnmger affinity 
for#Kygea tlian is possessed by hydrogen; 
it will consequently exert an attractive in¬ 
fluence on it, and destroying the union of 
the two gases which constitute water, the 
oxygen will combine with the metal, and the 
hydrogen will be lost. . 

Several of the metals, when dissolved in 
acids, are of frequent importance in the 
arts, but it is necessary to observe, that 
this solution can never be efl^med unless 
the metal has previously united witii okygen. 
The nature of a combination of oxygen and 
a metal, the sub8eq|uent Bolutkm the me¬ 
tal in an acid, and its revivification, is satir- 
factorily illustrated by an experiment men¬ 
tioned in Parke's Catechism: ** Take some 
clippings of copper, heat them in a mixture 
of 8 psra of water, 3 of sulphuric acid, 
(oil of vitriol,) and 1 of nitrir* acid, (aqua 
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fortity) and when tW coppt'r is dissolved,' 
dilute the solution with water, and set it 
aside to crystallise. The crystals tlios 
produced will be the true sulphate of 
copper, and will exemplify the twmation 
of a metallic salt. If these crystals 
are now dissolved in a little water, and 
the polished blade of a knife immers^ in 
the solution, the copper will be revived, and 
wpear of its natural colour upon the toife. 
The oxygen having a mreater affinity for the 
iron than the copper, me latter becomes de¬ 
oxidized, and consequently insoluble in the 
acid; it therefore precipitates itself from the 
soluticm, and attacnes itself to the knife in a 
metelUo fiarm. In die formation of sulghate 
of copper, by this process, the oxidiz^ent 
of foe m^, and its solution in the acid, 
seem to be only o^e opecadon; but the 
metal is undoubtedly first oxidiz^ by the 
oxygen of the nitric acid, and then becomes 
soluble in the sulphuric acid." 

The most im^rtant and useful of the 
oxides are of a metallic nature. Hydrogen 
is remarkable as a substance not capable of 
forming an acid vnth oxygen; the oxide it 
forms is water. Carbonic acid is a gaseous 
compound, containing 57 parts of carbon, 
and 73 of oxygen, and is not capable of sup¬ 
porting animal life. Nitrogen and i^xygen, 
the gases that form atmospheric air, will 
also unite in other proportions, and form 
nitrous oxide, and nitric oxide. Nitrous 
oxide (protoxide of nitrogen) has a near 
resemblance, in some respects, to atmos¬ 
pheric air. It consists of two parts of 
nitrogen and one of oxygen, and mi^ be 
poured by gradually applying heat to the 
nitrate of ammonm in a retort; the salt will 
melt, and the nitrous oxide be given off. 
It is a good supporter of combustion, but is 
chiefly remarkable for its property of pro¬ 
ducing, when breathed, very extraordinary 
and pltAsurable soisations, and a strong 
inclination for laughter and violent muscular 
exertion, without leaving any languor or 
depression when the effect has subsided. 


THE SVrEERIKOS OE CHRIST. 

Not only were Christ's sufferings for 
those that neither deservtd nor sought 
after deliverance, but for those that were 
enemies: " When we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son," Rom. v. 10. ** And you that 
were sometimes alienated, and enemies in 
your mind by wicked n'orks, yet now hi^h 
he reconciled," Col. L 21. An^ the en¬ 
mity was so perfect, that it corrupted the^ 
beat liabits or our minds, and turned thim 


into ail abstracted kind of enmity. The 
very wisdom of the flesh is earthly, sen¬ 
sual, and devilish, James iii. 15 ; so that 
tthere was not only in our nature an absence 
of any good that might nfov^God to do 
any tmug for os, and an abaenWof that life 
which might be solicitous for itself; but 
there was a positive iiialignity in our na¬ 
ture against that God who should pardon; 
against that Christ who should atone; 
against that grace and Spirit who should 
sanctify. We were actuated with those 
vile affections and lusts, that looked upon 
a Saviour with no less aversion and spite 
than those devils did tbsd: cried out of the 
possessed man, “ Art thou come to tor^ 
meut us before our time ?" And yet for 
these, and such as these, our Saviour died. 
Nay,some of those who had actually joined 
to shed his blood found the efficacy of 
that very blood which they shed, Heb. 
xii. 24, not crying for revenge against 
them, but mercy tor them, aud healing 
those who had cruelly spilt it. The *-¥• 
ficacy of that blessed prayer of his, “ Fa¬ 
ther forgive them, they know not what the^ 
do," within some few mouths after his 
death did first wound their hearts with a 
sense of their guilt, and then healed them 
by the application of his blood. Acts ii. 
23, 87.--&r M. Hale. 

-•— 

COCK-CROWINO IN THE EAST. 

It has been often remarked, says Mr 
Arundell, in illustration of Scripture, that 
in the eastern countries the cocks crow iii 
the night; but the regularity with which 
they keep what may be called the watcheii, 
has not been perhaps sufficiently noticed. 
I will, however, conflne myself to one, and 
that is, between eleven and twelve o’clock. 
I have often heard the cocks of Siuynia 
crowing in full chorus at that time, and 
with scarcely the variation of a miuuie. 
The second cock-crowing is between one 
and two o’clock; therefore, when our Lord 
says, ** In this night before the cock crow 
twice,’’ Mark xiv. 30, the allusion was 
clearly to these seasons. In feet, this was 
altogether so novel to me at my first arrival 
in Emyrna, that I could calculate tlie hours 
of the night with the utmost precision, by 
what 1 termed my electrometer, as by my 
watch.-—Uwcotwrfej in Asia Mmor. 


JOHN DAVIS, 8S, Paternoatar Row, fUmdun. 
Prioo id. aaoh, or in Monthly Parts, eontainlDg FIva 
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EASTERN SERVANTS. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS_No.XVII. 

“ Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the hand 
of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden unto 
the hand of her mistress; so our eyes -wait ui>on the 
Lord our God, until that he have mercy upon 
us.”—^Psalin cxxiii. 2. 

Great reverence in these expressions, 
i^rvants or slaves, in the east, pay the 
most profound respect to those whom 
they serve. From their inferiority, they 
dare not speak in tlieir master’s presence. 
Every command is given them in silence, 
and the sign is always expressive, and well 
understood. Hence the mutes in the 
Turkish seraglio. In Egypt and in Persia 
the like custom prevails. 

Pococke says, that at a visit in Egypt, 
every fting is done with the greatest de¬ 
cency and the most profound silence; the 
slaves or servants standing at the bottom of 
the room, with dieir hands joined before them, 
watching with the utmost attentior# eveiy 

VOL Ill. 


motion of their master, who commands 
them by signs. So also De la Mottraye 
says, that the eastern ladies are waited on 
even at the least wink of the eye, or motion 
of the fingers, and tliat in a manner not 
perceptible to strangers. 

In these illustrations we can then see the 
expressive beauty and force of tlie f^Iinist’s 
language. The godly man is, indeed, not 
the slave of his Master, for his service is 
“ perfect freedombut as the eastern ser¬ 
vant, in silent reverence, stands with folded 
hands, attentive eyes, and ready feet, to do 
his master’s commands, and in all respects 
submissive to his will; and as the maid, in 
like manner, regards the motions of her mis¬ 
tress’s hand, so does he, with profound re¬ 
verence, a patient mind, and obedient hands 
and feet, cijer. stand prepared to do the 
commands of his Lord. And those com¬ 
mands he knows are not grievous. They 
c o 
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are, however, not always explained to him ;' 

What thou knowest not now, thou shall 
know hereafter.” They are also sometimes 
difficult; but in keeping them “ there is an 
exceeding great reward?’ 

The psalmist wrote this psalm when the 
church of God was in great distress. There 
is a season for the servant of God to wait, 
and to look for the motion of that hand 
which can alone afford supply, insure pro¬ 
tection, or effect deliverance. “ This is 
our God,” can every good man say : “ we 
have waited for him.” I. C. 

— 

NINETY-FOUR FOLIO VOLUMES.'" 

Many are the instances on record of hu¬ 
man perseverance, and the following is a 
recent illustration of what may be effected 
by individual attention to one underUking. 

The late Francis Cox, Esq., of Brompton 
Crescent, a gentleman of original taste and 
uncommon perseverance, bepn, many years 
ago, to cut out of the public journals such 
scraps as, in his estimation, possessed inte¬ 
rest. These scraps, forming altogether a 
singular collection of whimsical, interesting, 
and instructive facts, he continued, from time 
to time, to paste on the blank leaves of books 
prepared to receive them, little thinking 
what mass of matter would, by this means, 
be at length accumulated. These scraps, 
before his death, which took place a 
short time ago, amounted to no less than 
ninety-four folio volumes. It was his in¬ 
tention to make up the number to a hun¬ 
dred, and then present them to his majesty; 
but this intention was abandoned, and the 
ninety-four volumes, entitled “ Fragmenta,” 
were bequeathed by him to the British Mu¬ 
seum, provided they were thought worthy 
the acceptance of that institution. It is 
needless to add, that the volumes have been 
sufficiently estimated to be added to the 
splendid collection of books at the Museum, 
and thai no doubt many a curious eye will 
investigate them, and many an antiquarian 
spirit ponder over them, with interest and 
satisfaction. 

Ninety-four folio volumes of scraps,having 
no necessary connexion with each other, must 
of necessity present an entertainment of no 
ordinary kind, offering something suitable 
to every taste ; a sort of flowery labyrinth 
wherein the reader may willingly lose him¬ 
self ; the man of science and reflecti^ re¬ 
create and refresh his memory; and the 
lover of the wonderful and marvellous find 
abundant sources of gratification. 

Let us not, however, be content with tliis 


record of “ Fragmenta,” witliout drawing 
from it that lesson which may afford us pro¬ 
fit. If one individual by perseverance has 
I effected so gigantic a work, what may not 
we perform by the same perseverance in 
some Christian, some benevolent, or some 
useful undertaking ? 

Let it animate us to increased exertion 
in every laudable enterprise we engage in, 
that our mole-hill efforts may, by patient 
perseverance, become mountainous in the 
cause of religion and virtue. 

-— 

CHEMISTRY.—No XIV. 

ACIDS.—NO. I. 

“ The term acid explains itself by its 
ordinary acceptation ; for though there may 
be a great diversity in the tastes excited by 
different acid bodies, both with respect to 
intenseness and quality, yet no language 
has furnished distinct names for this va¬ 
riety. Sorrel, vinegar, cream of tartar, 
lemons, tamarinds, and a great many other 
bodies, are said to be acid when tasted.”— 
fVa/son't Mnayt. 

According to the tlieory of Lavoisier, 
which had numerous supporters, oxygen is 
the acidifying principle. But it has been 
proved, that several of the acids da not 
contain oxygen ; and therefore this cannot 
be considered as the origin of acidity. Tlie 
acids are found to exist in a solid, a liquid, 
or a gaseous form. 

“ The acids are by far the most import¬ 
ant class of bodies in chemistry. It was 
by their means, indeed, by studying their 
properties, and by employing them as in¬ 
struments in the examination of other bo¬ 
dies, that men of science laid the founda¬ 
tion of chemistiy, and brought it to that 
slate in which we find it at present. The 
nature and composition of acids, there¬ 
fore, became a very important point df 
discussion, and occupied the attention of 
the mo^ eminent cultivators of the science.” 
—Thompson. 

One important distinguishing property 
of the acids is their power of changing 
the blue, green, and purple colours of ve¬ 
getables into red. They have generally a 
great affinity for water, and will combine 
with it in almost eveiy proportion. They 
will also unite with the earths, alkalies, 
and most of the metallic oxides, constitut¬ 
ing another class of compound substances, 
called salts. ^ 

^Tho acids were formerly arranged by 
chemists under the general classes, mineral, 
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▼egetable, and animal, according to die , 
source from winch diey were obtained. I 
The division now adopted is founded upon ! 
the number of elementary principles which! 
enter into their composition. The first class 
embraces all those acids which contain two 
principles; die second class includes those 
which are composed of more than two 
principles. 

W'e shall first attempt to describe the 
properties of some of the acids belonging 
to the first class. Sulphuric acid is one of 
the most important, and may be here men* 
tioned. it was once called by chemists 
the oil of vitriol, and in commerce is still 
known by the same name. This acid is 
composed of two volumes of sulphur and 
three of oxygen, and is procured by burn¬ 
ing sulphur, under peculiar circumstances, 
in contact with oxygen. When pure, it is 
tninsparent and colourless, without .smell, 
possessed of a strong acid taste, and very 
corrosive in its nature. A great heat may 
be produced by the mixture of sulphuric 
acid and water; if four pounds of die acid 
be united with one pound of water, the 
temperature of the mixture will be about 
300 Fahrenheit. This acid is exceedingly 
useful to the practical chemist and the ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

By the slow combustion of sulphur, in 
contact with oxygen, a gas may be formed 
which, when condensed into a fluid, is found 
to contain a smaller proportion of oxygen 
than the acid of which we have spoken, it 
Is called the sulphurous acid, and possesses 
properties differing from diose of the sul¬ 
phuric. As a gas, it is invisible; has a 
strong suffocating smell, readily combines 
with vrater, and extinguishes flame. It 
consists of one volume of sulphur and one 
of oxygen. 

It may be here mentioned that a sub¬ 
stance, combined with the greatest propor¬ 
tion of oxygen it is known to absorb, has the 
termination *c affixed to die ^neric name; 
and when witha lesser proportion,the etiding 
out is added. Thus we have the «uiphuric 
and sulphurous acids, die nitric and nitrous. 

Carbonic Acid is a compound of ciubon 
and oxygen, in the proportion of six parts of 
the former to sixteen of the latter, and when 
discovered, was callet^xed air. It is heavier 
than atmospheric air, wnd is not capable of 
supporting combustion or respiration. It 
Is an* ingredient of atmosplieric air, and 
constitutes about 1-lOOOdi part. If water 
be impregnated with this acid, it will ac¬ 
quire an acidulous asd agreeable flavour. 
The briskness of bottled porter, al9, cider, 
and other fermented liquors, is owing to the 


, carbonic acid they contain. The sponginess 
I of bread is owing to the same cause. This 
J acid, wlien found as a gas, in caverns and 
mines, is called by excavators the chokP- 
damp. In all parts of the world, it is found 
in combination with mineral substances: 
chalk, marble, and limestone' consist of 
lime and carbonic acid. 

Carbonic Acid gas may be procured by 
pouring a small quantity of sulphuric air 
upon powdered chalk, and still more readily 
from the brewer’s fermenting tun, when die 
beer is in a state of fermentation. This gas 
is much more heavy than atmospheric acid, 
and has die property of extinguishing flame. 
Bod^ these statements may be proved by 
placing a lighted taper in a long open glass 
vessel, and then holding the mouth of a 
phial containing the gas over it. The gas 
will descend to the bottom of the glass, and 
the light will be extinguished. 

Nitiuc Ac in, commonly called aqua 
fortis, is, when pure, colourless and tninsiia- 
rent. It is composed of ten parts of nitro¬ 
gen and twciily-five of oxygen. It is very 
corrosive, and has the property of imparting 
a permanent yellow colour to the skin. The 
aqua fortis of commerce has generally a 
yellow hue, in consequence of its containing 
a sma Ik portion of muriatic acid. Properly 
speaking, it should be called the nitrous 
acid, I’lie nitric acid is very volatile, and, 
when exposed to the air, emits an abundance 
of white fumes. It generally contains about 
2-5ths of water in solution. It is extensively 
used in manufactures; in the arts of 
dyeing and gold retiiiing, among others. By 
pouring this acid upon •finely-powdered 
charcoal, the latter will instantly ignite and 
emit brilliant sparks. 


NORTHUMBERIAND HOUSEHOLD BOOK. 

The most perfect notion of the living 
and domestic arrangements of the old Eng¬ 
lish nobility and gentry will be 4iiiad iii 
the entries of whatw'ere called the House¬ 
hold Books of the time. One of the most 
celebrated of these records is the Northum¬ 
berland Household Book, being the regu¬ 
lations of the establishment of the fifth carl 
oi'Nurthuiiil)erland,athis castles of Wren- 
ill and Lekinticid, in Yorkshire, begun 
1512. No baron’s family was on a nobler 
or more splendid footing. It consisted of 
onc^iundred and sixty persons, masters 
and serva^s; fifty-seven strangers were 
reckoned upon every day; on the whole, 
two hundred and tw'enty-three. During 
winter they fed mostly on salt meat and 
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Balt fish ; and with that view there was a 

{ irovision of one hundred and sixty gal- 
uns of mustard per year; so that there can¬ 
not be any thing more erroneous than the 
magnificent ideas formed of “the roast 
beef of Old England." On flesh days, 
(that is, when meat was not forbidden 
by the roman catholic religion,) through 
the year, break&st for my lord' and lady 
was a loaf of bread, two manchets,* a quart 
of beer, a quart of wine, half a chine of 
mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. t)n 
meagre days, (or when meat was forbid¬ 
den,) a loaf of bread, two manchets, a 
quart of beer, a quart of wine, a dish of 
butter, a piece of salt fish, or a dish of.but* 
tercd eggs. During Lent, a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed 
herrings, four white herrings, or a dish of 
sprats. There was as little variety in other 
meals, except on festival days; and this 
way of living w'as, at the time, high luxury. 
Fowls, pigeons, plovers, and partridges, 
were prohibited as delicacies, except at my 
lord's table. The table-cloth w'as washed 
about once a month; no sheets were used; 
and only forty shillings were allowed for 
washing throughout the year. The family 
rose at six in the morning, dined ut ten, 
and supped at four in the afternoon; and 
the castle gates were shut at nine. Mass 
was said in the chapel at six o’clock, that 
all the servants might rise early. The earl 

K assed the year at three country seats, but 
e had furniture only for one: he carried 
every thing along with him, beds, t&bles, 
chairs, kitchen ''\itensils; and seventeen 
carts and one wagon conveyed the w'hole: 
one cart sufficed for all bis kitchen uten¬ 
sils, cooks’ beds, &c. There were in the 
establishment eleven priests, besides seven¬ 
teen persons, chanters, musicians, &c. be¬ 
longing to the chapel. No mention is 
made of plate, but only hiring of pewter 
vessels. Wine was allowed in abundance 
for my loVll’s table, but the beer for the hall 
was poor indeed; only a quarter of malt 
being allowe<l fur two hogsheads. The 
servants seem ail to have bought their 
own clothes from their wages. Every 
thing in the household was done by order, 
with the pomp of proclamation; ami 
laughable as it may now seem, an order 
was issued for the right making of mustard, 
beginning, “ it seemeth good to us and our 
council.” 

’n this apparently sumptuou establish- 
'n the person who kept the account 
A. ' "orn used in the stables had a 

aent||BV«. of fine brcdd. 

}( oats gad». 

* glhllUlo- 


kind of title : he was called the clerk of 
the avenar; and one of the towers of the 
outer court of Alnwick Castle is, to this 
'day, cidled the Avenar’s Tower. But 
there were only two cooks, a groom of 
the larder, and a child of the scullery, to 
victual this numerous family of two hun¬ 
dred persons. 

The regulations of this household do 
not, however, accord with our ideas of 
hospitality. All joints of meat were enter¬ 
ed and accounted for by clerks: if a ser¬ 
vant was absent a day, his mess was struck 
off; if he went on my lord’s business, 
board wages was allowed him, Sd. a 
day for his journe}' in the winter, 5d. in 
summer: when he stayed in a place, 2d. 
a day was allowed him, besides the mainte¬ 
nance of his horse. The under servants ate 
salted meat almost throughout the whole 
year, and with few or no vegetables; so that 
they had a very bad and unhealthy diet. 
The earl kept only twenty-seven horses 
in his stable at his own charge: his upper 
servants had allowance for maintaining 
their own horses. When on a journey, he 
carried thirty-six horsemen along with 
him; together with beds and other accom¬ 
modation .—Dometlic Life in England. 


MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF LEGDMIM- 
ACEOUS PLANTS, &C. 

The first that we shall notice as be¬ 
longing to this family, shall be the Tama~ 
rindus Indica, or Tamarind Tree, since 
its beauty and its grateful fruitage entitle 
it to a pre-eminence in our regards. The 
fair trunk of the tamarind is surmounted 
by a tuft of wide-spreading branches, 
which bow their soft green twigs towards 
the earth from which they derive the ma¬ 
terial for their growth and developement. 
Amidst the delightful foliage, at certain 
seasons of the year, may be seen nu¬ 
merous diffusive clusters of various 
flowhrs, imparting by their tincture a 
lovely contrast to the verdure around 
them. These flowers are succeeded by 
as many pods of a most irregular and 
fanciful description. They are vari¬ 
ously incurved, bent sideways, swelled 
out or prolonged, so that it would be 
difficult to meet with a pair upon the 
same tree, which had much resemblance 
to each in point of shape and size. * But 
the varj'ing form and dimensions of the 
pods, instead of impeding the beauty of 
the tree, add to its'effect by varying the 
extreme re^pilarity of the branches. Just 
as, in jiainting, the introduction of a few 
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broken lines, the fragment of a ruin, or 
a leafless tree, relieves the sameness of 
even pToportion8,and greatly increases the 
effect of the picture. The pods are at< 
first composed of a dense substance, pe¬ 
netrated with numerous woody fibres, 
after the resemblance of bark. In the 
unripe state they possess an acid re¬ 
markable for its poignancy, so that it is 
impossible for the tasters to keep their 
features in their natural position. This 
sourness is abated as they ripen, and 
tempered with a flavour that renders them 
peculiarly acceptable to the feverish 
patient. The Arabian physicians were 
the first who prescribed tne tamarind as a 
medicine; the Greek and Roman wTiters 
seem not to have known of its existence. 
The tamarind is a native both of the 
East and West Indies, and though au¬ 
thors notice a difference between the 
pods brought from those opposite re¬ 
gions, they are doubtless the production 
of one and the same tree, since, as we 
have stated from our ovni observation, 
they are so unlike each other when 
growing upon the same tree. The tama¬ 
rind is compounded of tamar, the Hebrew 
and Arabic term for a palm or date-tree, 
and Jnd, India. From which we may 
collect, that the first who named them 
were unacquainted with their origin; since 
there is not the remotest aflinity between 
the tamarind and the date-tree. 

, There is no medicament with which w’e 
are better acquainted than 'liquorice: 
its agreeable and spicy flavour, and its 
efficacy in soothing the inflammatory 
action of colds, have rendered it a general 
favourite. The shrub from whose root 
it is extracted lielongs to the leguminous 
family ; that is to say, its blossom is simi¬ 
lar in conformation to that of a pea, 
and its seeds are ripened in a pod. Its 
• systematic glyryrr/iiza, signifies, a 

sweet root, and is therefore a very pniper 
appellation. The glycyrrhiza glalrra is a 
native of Spain, but is now cultivated very 
commonly in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don. Nordoestheliquoriceprepared from 
the root of the cultivated plant, seem in¬ 
ferior to thatw'hich is obtained from itwhen 
growing in its native soil. It is not liable 
to fermentation, and therefore may be 
taken without any fear of disordering the 
stomach, while the power it has of prevenH- 
ing thirst renders it peculiarly acceptable 
as a comfort in slight fevers, where the 
patient feds an utiea^ dryne8S,*accom- 
panied by a craving after something that 
is not within reach. 


Astragalus tragacanthUf the goat’s 
thorn or milk vetch.—The most obvious 
mark of distinction in the astragalus is 
found in the pod, which is two-celled; th6 
inner ridges which we observed in the 
pod of the pea are prolonged so far as 
to meet and unite. The goat’s vetch 
now under consideration is a native of 
Asiatic Turkey, and the southern parts 
of Europe; particularly of Italy, Sicily, 
and Crete. Toumefort found it growing 
plentifully about Mount Ida, where he ex¬ 
amined the plant in the month of July, 
when both the bark and the wood were 
discovered to be replete with gum traga- 
cantht which by the impulse of the sun’s 
beams forces its way through tiie bark, 
and concretes iq^to irregular lumps or long 
worm-like pieces, bent into a variety of 
shapes. The goat’s thorn has not its 
name for nothing; for the stems of this 
shrub are fenced about with long sharp- 
pointed thorns, so as to exhibit a very 
formidable appearance. The small leaflets 
are ranged in a series on each side of 
a midrib ending in a pointed thorn. This 
circumstance intimates, what has often 
been said, that thorns are stunted leaves, 
which for lack of nutriment have been 
taught fo put on a less attractive form. The 
mountainous region of Lebanon, so fami¬ 
liar in description to the students of Scrip¬ 
ture, abounds in a shrub of the same genus, 
which likewise yields gum tragacanth. The 
chief distinctions betw’een the two shrubs 
are these—the Cretan or common astraga¬ 
lus hits its stem blackis^ and its leaves 
downy, while the stem of the Lebanon 
astragalus is yellow', and its leaves are 
smooth. The best gum tragacanth, w'hich’ 
is more generally known under the name 
of gum dragon, is of a nearly transparent 
whiteness, and very unlike those dingy 
parched fragments which are often sold for 
it. J ts fineness depends upon the health of 
the shrub and the freedom with ^hich the 
gum flows when the incision is made. 
Gum tragacanth possesses the softening 
qualities of gum arable, and even, it would 
seem, in a higher degree ; but it is not 
so readily dissolved in water as that well- 
know’n drug. Either of them may be used 
with kindly cflect, when the surfaces of 
the internal passages of the body are in¬ 
flamed by dysentery, and other disorders 
of the bowels. In cases of this malady, it 
is Aistomary to administer the laudanum 
which is^ven at night in a glass of gum- 
water. The writer of this has long been 
in the habit of using gum tragacanth, or, 
to«alI it by its more frequent name, gum 
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dragon, in fastening botanical specimen! 
to paper. It has gpreatly the advantage 
of gum arabic, wherever elegance of effeci 
i/ aimed at. To prepare it for this pur¬ 
pose it should be put into a wide-mouthed 
vial, and a quantity of hot water poured 
upon it, and then be |lIowed to stand for a 
few days till it gives out an acid smell. If 
should be ver^ freely spread over the sur¬ 
face of the dried plant, before it is pieced 
npon the sheet df paper destined for its 
reception. If a fold or two of flannel be 
laid upon the plant with the addition of a 
heavy weight, it will in about two hours 
present a neat and beautiful appearance, 
without betraying the slightest traces of 
the gum by which it is attached. The 
best kind, which i/hould w’hen possible 
be obtained, is expensive, but a small 
quantity will render a vial full of water 
Bufliciently adhesive; while, in dissolving, 
it will swell to a hundred times its origi¬ 
nal size. This gum was formerly much in 
use for giving a stiffness to various kinds 
of cotton cloth ; but its employment in 
this way has been superseded by arrow- 
root, which is cheaper, and contains a 
large proportion of gluten, the ingredient 
that imparts the quality just mentioned. 

After this description of the goat’s-thom 
and its produce, it will be convenient to 
notice the mimosa nilotica, which furnishes 
the gum arabic. The mimosa nilotica, or 
Egyptian thorn, bears its flowers in little 
round heads like the rest of the mimosas, 
and has its leaves divided and subdi¬ 
vided into numerous pairs of leuflets. 
It is several feet*'nigh, with a smooth bark, 
defended however bv many long sharp- 
'pointed spines. Though denominated 
from Egvfit, it grows in vast abundance 
over the whole continent of Af ica. Gum 
arabic, on account of its glutinous quality, 
is often used in coughs, hoarseness, and 
other catarrhal affections, to check the 
effect of acrimonious humours, and siqiply 
the loss 8f abrated mucus. 

Spariium scoparium, common broom.— 
Dr. Cullen found the broom, as a decoc¬ 
tion, in great use among the common peo- 
'ple; from thence he was led to make trial 
of it, and discovered that it answered ex¬ 
tremely well as a purgative, when two 
table-spoonfuls were given every hour till 
it operated. The ashes of broom have 
been much used in dropsies, on the au¬ 
thority of Sydenham, whose accounl of 
their good effects have been rince con¬ 
firmed by the testimony of Dr. Monro, 
and other writers. The broom, by inci¬ 
neration or reducing to ashes, is found to 


contain an alkaline salt, utmn which ito 
efficacy entirely depends. The seeds and 
^ flowers of broom are said to be emetic; 
Which may be the case, though the flowers 
are used as a pickle, and the seeds roasted 
as a substitute for cofiee; for vinegar and 
heat may in one case neutralize, and in the 
other dissipate this property. L. 

♦ . 

god’s omniscience and holiness 

DISPLAYED IN THE GOSPEL. 

Mark ins Omniscience. God knew 
the secrets of all hearts, the wants of every 
soul, the full requirements of the law, the 
utter insufficiency of man to save himself, 
when he gave Jesus Christ to be the Sa¬ 
viour of as many as, through grace, w'ill 
be saved tlirough Him. Infinite w'isdoin 
is displayed in every provision of the 
gospel, which is evidently designed for a 
creature fallen, sinful, guilty,' helpless, 
and lost. It provides fully for the glory 
of every attribute of God, and also for 
every want of the soul of man.—Next mark 
THE Holiness op God, as seen in Jksus 
Christ. Itbeams forth in manyraysfroni 
that Sun of Righteousness. How infinitely 
holy was God, that no other way of access 
could be righteously opened for sinners to 
himself, but through his only-begotteii 
and well-beloved Son becoming a man of 
sorrows, acquainted with grief; and, at 
length, as man, suffering,wounded, bruised, 
and even dying upon the cross for oui 
transgressions and iniquities! Surely, 
on that cross, the holiness of God is 
stamped in characters of blood. Often in 
spirit approach that cross, my fellow'-sin- 
ners. When disposed to treat sin with 
levity, draw near by faith to that cross, 
reeking with sacred blood, and read there, 
and reflect, how' evil a thing is sin I how- 
holy is God ! You see again the holiness 
of (iod in the personal character of Jesus’ 
Christ. He is the model of human per¬ 
fection. • He knew no sin. He w'as pure 
in heart and life. It was his meat and drink 
to do his Father’s w-ill. He loved God 
with all his heart and soul, and his neigh¬ 
bour as himself. Attempts have, at various 
times, been made to fix on him some charge 
of sin ; but all have failed, and have only 
served to manifest more clearly his sinless 
holiness. Although more than eighteen 
centuries have passed since his birth, and 
although his character has been sifted and 
scrutinized, as that af no other man evei 
was, by Pharisees and Sadducees, by philo- 
sopWrs and sages, by infidels and atWists, 
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by sects and parties, by friends and foes, 
yet, unto this day, no charge of sin was 
ever proved against him. His character 
stands alone among men. There is none| 
equal or second tlierelo. ' All other men 
must stand afar off, and gaze with admir¬ 
ation; yea, rather, they must abase them¬ 
selves at the contrast, and cry. How glo¬ 
rious is God ! how vile is man ! And do 
you hot see the holiness of God in this 
also, that while the gospel of Christ offers 
you a full and free pardon, and an entire 
justification, yet it tells every soul among 
you—This is not that you may continue 
'n sin ? God forbid ! In order to this, you 
must be born again. You must have a 
new heart, a new spirit, a new life. “ With¬ 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord,” 
Ileb xii.l4;butinacquiringthis, God offers 
you, through Christ,the grace and strength 
of the Holy Spirit to encourage, sustain, 
and effectually enable. Thus no man can 
gain a righi view of God, as he proposes 
himself in the gospel, without having the 
thought continually pressed upon his soul, 
" God is infinitely holy; but I am alto¬ 
gether unholy.”— Ilambleton. 

-♦- 

CONSISTENCY OF THE SACUED 
WRITERS. 

There is one argument which impresses 
my mind with particular force. This is, the 
great variety of the kinds of evidence 
which have been adducedin proof ofehris- 
tianity, and the confirmation thereby af¬ 
forded of its truth; the proof from pro¬ 
phecy; from miracles; from the character 
of Christ; from that of his apostles; from 
the nature of the doctrine of Christianity; 
from the nature and excellence of her prac¬ 
tical precepts; from the accordance be¬ 
tween the doctrinal and practical system 
’of Christianity, whether' considered each 
in itself or in their mutual relation to 
each other; from other species of internal 
evidence, afforded in the more abundance, 
in proportion as the sacred records have 
been scrutinized with greater care; from 
the accounts of contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary writers; from the impossi¬ 
bility of accounting, on any other suppo¬ 
sition than that of the truth of Christianity, 
for its promulgation and early prevalence: 
—these and other lines of argument have 
all been brought forward, and ably urged 
by different writers, in proportion as they 
have struck the minds of different obser¬ 
vers more or less forcibly. Now granting 


I* that some obscure and illiterate men, resid¬ 
ing in a distant province of the Roman 
empire, had plotted to impose .a forgery 
upon the world, though some foundatiwii 
for the imposture might, and indeed must 
have been attempted to be laid, it seems, 
at least to my understanding, morally im¬ 
possible that to 'many d^erent tpedet of 
proofs, and all so strong, should have lent 
theia concurrent aid, and have united their 
joint force in the establishment of the false¬ 
hood . It may assist the reader in estimat¬ 
ing the value of this aigument, to consider 
upon how different a footing, in this re¬ 
spect, has rested every other religious sys- 
tem^ without exception, which was ever 
proposed to the world, and indeed every 
other historical fact of^which the truth has 
been at all contested.— Wilberforcc. 

——♦- 

BENEFICIAI. EFFECTS OF ATMOSPHERIC 
AIR. 

I WOULD wish to observe how beauti¬ 
ful an instance the history of atmospheri¬ 
cal air affords of the multiplicity of bene¬ 
ficial effects, of very different characters, 
produced by one and the same agent; and 
often at one and the same moment. While 
the air of the atmosphere serves as the 
reservoir of that mass of water from 
whence clouds of rain, and consequently 
springs and rivers are derived, at the same 
time it prevents, by the effect of its pres¬ 
sure oil their surface, the unlimited eva¬ 
poration and consequent exhaustation of 
the dhean, and other soirees from whence 
that mass of water is supplied. And 
again, while the agitation of the air con¬ 
tributes to the health of man, by supply¬ 
ing those currents which remove or pre¬ 
vent the accumulation of local impurities, 
it at the same time facilitates that inter¬ 
course between different nations, in which 
the welfure of the whole world is ulti¬ 
mately concerned. And lastly^while in 
passing from the lungs in the act of ex¬ 
piration, it essentially forms the voice; it 
at the same time removes from the sys¬ 
tem that noxious principle, the retention 
of which would be iucompEdible with 
life .—Professor Kidd. 

—♦- 

ANTICIPATION OF TROUBLE. 

fixpRCT troubles before they come. 
The very ftate of the world is uncertain 
and unstable, and for the most part stormy 
and troublesome. If there be some inter- 
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vals of tranquillity and sedateness, they' 
are commonly attended with longer pe¬ 
riods of unquietness and trouble: and the 
g'.-eatest impressions are then made by 
them when they surprise us and come un* 

. expectedly. When the mind is prepared 
for them by a kind of anticipation, it abates 
the edge, and keenness, and sharpness of 
them. By this means, a in;in,'in a great 
measure, knows the worst of them before 
he feels them; which renders them not so 
smart and troublesome to sense as other¬ 
wise they would be. This pre-apprehen- 
siuii and anticipation of troubles and dif¬ 
ficulties is the mother of prevention, where 
it is possible ; aud where it is not, yet it 
is the mother of patience and resolution 
when they come, n IMlney, the martvr, 
w'as wont, before he suffered, to put Ins 
finger iii the candle, to habituate nimself 
to patient undergoing of his future martyr¬ 
dom : by this means he, in a great mea¬ 
sure, knew the worst of it, and armed 
himself with resolution and patience to 
bear it. Men are apt to feed their fan¬ 
cies with the anticipation of what they 
hope for and wish in this world, aud to 
possess it in imagination before they attain 
It in fruition ; and this makes men vain: 
but if they would have the patience^some- 
times to anticipate what they have just 
cause to fear, and to put themselves under a 
pre-apprehension of it, in relation to crosses 
and troubles, it would make them wise, 
and teach them a lesson of patience and 
moderation before they have occasion to 
use it; so that they need not th.n begin 
to learn it, w'hfen the present pressure 
renders the lesson more difRcult. This 
was the method our blessed Lord took 
with his disciples, frequently to ttdl them 
beforehand wnat they must expect in tlic 
w'orld. Matt, x., and in divers other places, 
telling them they must expect in this w'orld 
the worst of temporal evils, tiiat they might 
thereby be pr^mared to entertain them with 
resolutio^^ and patience, and might habi¬ 
tuate their minus for their reception.— 
Sir M. Hale. 


A PLEASING ACQUAINTANCE. 

The following particulars are given in a 
letter by the late Rev, .1 oseph llughes,M. A.: 
—The quiet situation and beautiful scenery 
of Thornbury give it the appearance of a 
nest placed in a recess of the world, ai.J I 
passed a number of days in thah.feeling of 
complacency which is imparted by goodness 
and sense in a rural abode. A most pleas¬ 


ing man that W. li. In about an hour and 
a half we were on the familiar terms' of 
long acquaintance, and gilded each sub- 
Ksequent intercourse with the most copious 
pouring out of mutual sentiment. We 
spent one whole day between the luxu¬ 
ries of the farmers’ kitchens and wandering 
on the banks of the Severn, which we laid 
under contribution for a wide diversification 
of fancies and arguments. He is of that 
class of men who never think of bartering 
their friendly qualities. One has neither to 
covet them nor purchase thehi. Ther^ 
they are ready for you; and if you have only 
sense to estimate and feeling to reciprocate 
them, they come forward to meet you with¬ 
out manoeuvre, without counting steps, 
without punctilious adjustment. His first 
actions seem to say, ‘ 1 have a heart,—I 
hope you have one?’ He is like one of 
those banks on which Nature has displayed 
her own violets and roses, and seems to say 
to Art—‘ I don’t want you; 1 despise you.' 
He is one of the few favourites wliom Nature 
chose to retain, in order to present to W isdom, 
when she sold the rest of the world to be 
cut and painted and twisted into fashion, 
formality, and insipidity, or that kind of 
low cunning which gives me the idea of 
a man distilled.” 

' ♦ ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ 

CONFORMITY TO CHRIST. 

Tiir life of God in us consists in con¬ 
formity to Christ; nor is the Holy Spirit, as 
the principal and efficient cause of it, given 
to us for any other end but to unite us 
to him and make us like him 1 Wherefore 
the original gospel duty, which animates 
and rectifies all others, is a desite for con¬ 
formity to Christ in all the gracious prin¬ 
ciples and qualifications of his holy soul, 
wherein the image of God in him dotli con¬ 
sist. His meekness, lowliness of mind con¬ 
descension unto all sorts of persons, his love < 
and kindness to mankind, his readiness to 
do good to all, with patience and for¬ 
bearance/ are continually set before us in 
his example. With respect unto them it is 
required, that the same mind be in us 
that was in Christ Jesus, and that we walk 
in love, as he also loved us, Eph. v. 2, 
Phil. ii. 5, Horn. viii. 29.— Owen. 
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THE PEnSIAH EYNX, Or CARACi^E, (I'nUS CARACAL.) 


The ancients, whose love of the mar- 
veitous led them to mingle fable and facts 
together, and whose ignorance of the laws 
of creation prevented their separating error 
from truth, were well acquainted with the 
present animal, which, though very much 
smaller than the lion, and little to be 
feared, divided with that tyrant of the wil¬ 
derness the fame and wonder of the world. 
Not content with attributing to tj^e lynx the 
characters of cunning, activity, and almost 
untameable ferocity, which it most as¬ 
suredly displays, they endowed it with 
supematiiral powers, existing only in a 
fertile imagination. Its sight was believed 
to be so keen as to penetrate through the 
densest bodies, and to suflTer nothing to 
escape unobserved. The fact is, that the 
Persian lynx or caracal differs in no es¬ 
sential from the rest of the cat tribe to 
wnich it belongs, aexcept that it is more 

VOL. Iff. • 


restless, and certainly less patient of con¬ 
finement. 

Its eye is bright and large, but not 
more so than in many others of the genus; 
its limbs are comparatively large, and very 
muscular, and its whole conformation in¬ 
dicates great activity. There is however, 
in its countenance a very peculiar expres¬ 
sion, caused, perhaps, in a grqgt measure 
by the tufts of long black hair which ter¬ 
minate the points of the ears, and which 
contrast in colour with the uniform red¬ 
dish or yellowish brown of the rest of the 
head and body. When irritated, as we 
have often observed the lynx, the ears are 
thrown back, the eyes glare with malig¬ 
nant fury, and the formidable teeth are 
displayed, while at the same time the 
imimal utters a deep hissing, not unlike 
tnat of a cat, and very different from the 
short gfbwl of the lion or tiger. In all 
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the examples of this species which vre have | 
had an opportunity of noticing in capti¬ 
vity, W’e never yet saw one that would suf- 
f(Elr the approach of strangers to its den 
without manifesting these tokens of dis¬ 
pleasure ; wiiile the larger animals of the 
feline race become accustomed to the 
public gaze,and indifferent to the approach 
of bystanders. The lynx, clo»ely retiring 
to a corner, and secluding itself as much 
as possible, surveys the scene around with 
dislike and suspicion, and if intruded upon 
more decidedly, betrays the most unequi¬ 
vocal signs of its unbroken and unyield¬ 
ing temper. 

Tile native countries of the lynx aredPer- 
sia, 1 ndia, Turkey, N ubia, and other portions 
of the h^t, where 'it inhabits the wooded 
districts, preying upon birds, monkeys, 
squirrels, and the smaller quadrupeds. It 
avoids the face of man, but becomes dan¬ 
gerous if hard pressed or wounded. Most 
of its time is spent among the branches 
of the forest, and so subtle is its attack, so 
unperceived its approach, that until the 
fatal spring be taken, the victim is uncon¬ 
scious of his jeopardy. In this manner the 
splendid peacock, roosting on his perch in 
the reces.ses of the wood, or the monkey, 
sleeping on the bough, is surprised and 
destroyed. Though the examples which we 
have seen have been invariably fierce and un¬ 
manageable, the lynx appears to have been 
occasionally rendered tame, and even used 
for the chase. By the classic poets of an¬ 
tiquity it was allegorically fabled as iiaving 
been yoked to the car of Bacchus, tlieton- 
queror of India. *lu size, the Persian lynx 
equals a dog of moderate stature; die tail 
is short, Uie general contour light, but vigo¬ 
rous. It may be as well to state, in con¬ 
clusion, that the fur known in commerce 
as that of the Lynx, is not procured from 
the present animal, but from one or two 
very different species, viz., the Russian 
lynx, {Felk lynx,') a species also from the 
north, tlifined Felis cervaria, and the 
Canada lynx, {Felis Canadensis,) &c. M. 

-♦- 

AFFECTATION OF DISCERNMENT. 

WncHE one man can be found possess¬ 
ing judgment and superior discrimination, 
ten may be seen who lay claim to these 
qualities without possessing them. Some 
men, indeed, cannot move without giviliE 
themselves airs on account of their<nupposed 
shrewdness; and this turn of mind is 
equally visible, whether exercised in reference 


to the highest works of art, or die lowliest 
concerns of common life. 

A bustling traveller at an inn, merely to 
^show that he is a judge of good wine, rings 
the bell violently, and sends back his de¬ 
canter, telling the waiter diat die wine is as 
flat as ditch-water. Away goes the waiter, 
and presently returns with the same liquor 
in another shaped bottle, assuring the blus¬ 
terer that he has been to another bin for it; 
the wine is then pronounced to be what 
wine ought to be, and is drunk with die 
consciousness of superior discernment. 

A Londoner passes dirough Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Coventiy, but buys no¬ 
thing. On his return to Ixmdon, he pur¬ 
chases, at a high price, a case of razors, a 
set of gilt buttons, and a watch. “ Say 
what you will,” says he, “ there are no 
articles in the world like those that are 
town-made; it’s worth while paying a little 
more for them.” The razors cut well, the 
gilt buttons wear capitally, and the watch 
goes admirably. The first were made in 
Sheffield, the second in Birmingham, and 
the last in Coventry. 

A certain lord was once examining a 
plate of copper, on which was an engraving, 
executed by an eminent artist. lie took 
the copper-plate in his hand, admired the 
freedom, force, and delicacy of the prin¬ 
cipal figure, which was that of Justice; but, 
with an air of self-satisfaction, expressed his 
regret that the artist should have committed 
such an oversight as to put the sword into 
the left hand of the figure instead of 
the riglit. “ Now here,” said he, turning 
to a beautiful print of the same subject, 
which happened to be near, “ the sword is 
where it ought to be.” The artist smiled 
in his sleeve at the simplicity of the peer, 
and allowed him to depart without telling 
him that the print which he admired was a 
proof impression, taken from the reiy cop¬ 
per-plate he had censured. 

An amateur in painting, whose ignorance 
of the art was equal to the high estimate he 
had formed of his own discrimination, once 
had a full opportunity of manifesting his 
want of discernment: two fnends, willing 
to purchase a laugh at his expense, played 
off the following stratagem. One of them 
invited him to inspect an original painting of 
a warrior. He attended, and believing the 
performance to be that of one of tlie olden 
masters, praised it to the skies. The eye 
was lit up, he said, with animation; the 
arm had an expression of power, and the 
strength ^d tone of ftie whole stamped it 
an original. Before he left the house, the 
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|i&inting was secretly conveyed to the pre¬ 
mises of the other friend, and put into an¬ 
other frame. The amateur was decoyed to 
the place, where, among other paintings, he^ 
again saw that of the warrior. “ O,” said 
he, with a knowing shake of his head, 
when asked if he considered it to be an 
original, or a copy, “ I have seen too 
many paintings to be in doubt a moment 
about the matter. There is no fire in the 
eye, no energy in the arm, and a general 
air of feebleness pervades the whole. It is 
but a copy, I assure you, and a very indif¬ 
ferent one too.” 

Sodorini, the chief standard-bearer of 
Florence, was a man more desirous to gain 
the reputation of possessing a correct judg¬ 
ment in works of art than disposed to 
labour in the pursuit of acquiring real in¬ 
formation, Having ordered a statue of 
Michael Angelo, he went to inspect it as 
soon as hriished. So successfully had the 
sculptor exercised his art, that the statue 
ap|ieared absolutely perfect, and Sodorini 
was not a little puzzled how to exercise his 
criticism in any other way than that of ge¬ 
neral commendation. The strong desire, 
however, to show something more than an 
ordinary degree of discrimination, urged him 
to examine the figure more rigidly. He ! 
advanced, and drew back; viewed it in dif- j 
ferent lights, and, in short, tried his utmost 
to discover an error, however trivial, lle- 
duced to the necessity of saying something, 
jie ventured to remark, that a few touches 
might possibly improve the nose. 

Angelo, who well knew the failing of So¬ 
dorini, immediately took up his chisel, and, 
conceding a little marble dust in his hand, 
pretended to take off a slight portion from 
the bridge of the nose. Heating the taps on 
the top of the chisel, and seeing the marble 
dust fall, Sodorini did not suspect the stra¬ 
tagem, but, overjoyed at having convinced 
. Angelo of the correctness of his taste, 
cried out, with exultation, Ah, Angelo! 
you have now given it an inimitable 
grace!” • 

The traveller, the Londoner, the peer, 
the amateur, and the standard-bearer, fur¬ 
nish different specimens of the same infir¬ 
mity; and well will it be for us if, while we 
smile at their folly, we ourselves avoid the 
affectation of superior discernment. 

- * - 

INSECTS.-NO. XXXIX. 

(Tomch.) 

Ok all the senses with which vft are en¬ 
dowed, touch is the only one Uiat is uoi 


confined to particular oigans, but is dis¬ 
persed over the whole body. Insects, how¬ 
ever, from the indurated crust with whigh 
they are often covered, feel sensibly, it is 
probable, only in those pa^ where the 
nerves are exposed, by being covered with 
a thinner epidermis, to external action. 
Not that \hey cannot feel at all in Uieir 
covered parts; for as we feel sufficiently for 
walking, though our feet are covered with 
the thick sole of a boot or shoe, so insects 
feel sufficiently through the crust of their 
legs for ail purposes of motion. Besides, 
the points that are covered by a thinner 
cuticle are often numerous; so that toudi, 
at least in a passive sense, may be pret^ 
generally dispersed over their bodies, but 
active or expIo«ng to%ch is confined to a 
few organs; as the antennae, the palpi, and 
the arms. 

Huber has described a curious experi¬ 
ment :—“ I divided,” he says, “ a nive 
into two portions by means of a grating, 
executing the operation with such expedi¬ 
tion and delicacy, that the smallest agita¬ 
tion was im|ierceptible, nor was a single 
bee injured. The bars of the grating ad¬ 
mitted the free circulation of air, but were 
too close for the reciprocal passage of the 
bees. *I did not know which half contained 
the queen, but the tumult and buzzing 
in No. 1, soon assured me she was in 
No. 2, where quietness and tranquilli^ 
prevailed. Still preserving the circu¬ 
lation of the air, 1 closed the entrance of 
both, that the bees, seeking for their queen, 
should not find her. In two hours they 
calmed, and order was *restored, and we 
afterwards saw the commencement of three 
I royal cells. 

** The apertures in the division between 
the halves allowed the communication of 
the bees of No. 1, with a queen produced 
from these, by means of smelling and 
hearing. They were separated by an in¬ 
terval not exceeding the third or fourth 
part of an inch, which they^ould not 
pass; yet the same bees became agitated ; 
they constructed royal cells, and reared 
young queens, as if their queen had been 
quite lost. This observation proves that 
it was neither from sight, hearing, nor smell, 
that the bees W'ere sensible of the presence 
of their queen, and that the aid of another 
sense was interposed. The division in¬ 
serted between the halves of the hive hav- 
injf deprived them of nothing but contact 
with her,«was it not very pro&ble that her 
presence had to be learned by touching her 
with their antennee? It is by means of 
these organs llutt bees gain the knowledge 
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of their combs, their young, their compa- stretched out in front, as exploring before 
iiion^ and also of their queen; all comrnn- them. As the palpi ue attached to the 
nirated by the sense of feeling. under-jaws and under-lip, we ma^ suppoM 

« To be satisfied on this point, a queen they are particularly useful to insects in 
was confined in a glass box, covert within taking their food; and, upon this occasion, 
with a grating, which allowed the passage I have often observed that they are remark- 
of the antennte, but was too small for the ably active. I have seen hyturut Umenlo- 
beads of the bees. We remarked from the sa*, a beetle which feeds upon pollen, em- 
first, tluit the distress commonly following ploy them in opening anuiers; and the 
die departure of a queen was not manifested maxillary pair appear to me to assist the 
on this occasion. All the bees knew that maxillse in holding the food, while the 
she was not lost, and when she was restored mandibles are at work upon it.” ^ 
to diem, they seemed to recognise her im- The arms or fore-legs of some insects are 
mediately. The communications of the also organs of active touch, being used for 
bees wim this queen were made by means various purposes. By the ephemerae, 
of an infinite number of antennae thrust which have very short antennae, the fore- 
through die grating, amd turning in all di- legs, when they fly, are extended before the 
rections, plainly indicating tiiat they were head, parallel with each other and quite 
occupied with her. She acknowledged the united ; probably to assist in cutting the 
interest they took in her, by always remain- air. The trichoptera use their antennae for 
ing fixed on the grating, and crossing her the same purpose. Other parts seem to 
antenns with those so evidendy employed have something to do with the sense we 
in ascertaining her presence.” are now considering. The eyes of spiders 

The palpi or feelers are usually few in must be used' in planning their frame- 
number. These organs are small, and works ; but they cannot be guided by them 
generally cylindrical, consisting of from in the details, for the spinneret, whence 
one to six joints, one palpus being im- they draw their threads, being situated 
planted in each of the two lower jaws, and behind, they must depend, in a g^t mea- 
the remaining two being attached to die sure, on the tact of tius organ for the accu- 
lowOT lip. The former, or upper pairs, are, racy of their workmanship. The soft yield- 
in most cases, a joint longer than the under; ing consistency and the papillary form of 
so as that they may all four, when bent this wonderful organ, indeed, seem to in¬ 
down, teach to the gipund at die same time, dicate its being well adapted for an instru- 
They are most commonly smoodi, and end ment of touch. But the claws them.selves 
in a softish point ; but in some cases they must also have this sense in perfection ; for 
are covered with hairs. Some have sup- in making the various rays as well as the 
posed that they organs of smell' and cross lines of a geometric net, the spider 
taste; but the most early idea, and that always guides the thread from the spinneret 
from which they derive their present name, by one of its hind-claws, which it cannot 
is, that they are organs of active touch; and possibly see with any one of its eyes, :is 
this seems to be the most correct and pro- these are all placed forwards on the head, 
bable opinion. Cuvier, himself a host. The exquisite structure of these webs, thus 
has embraced this side of the question, woven as it were in dark, shows that 
The palpi of numerous insects, vriien they the sense of touch by which alone it cun be 
walk, are frequendy, or rather without in- accomplished, must be peculiarly delicate. . 
termissioi{_ applied to die surface on which Insects are peculiarly sensible to electric 
they are moving: this may be easily seen changes in the atmosphere. Kirby and 
by plamg one on the hand; which seems Spence tell us, that ** when the atmosphere 
to mdicate that they are feelers. In the is in a highly electrified state, and a tempest 
scorpimidae they answer the purjrose of is approaching, insects are usually most 
hanas; besides, being usually much shorter abundant in the air, especially towards the 
than antennae, they are better calculated to evening ; and many species may then be 
assist an insect in threading the dark and taken which are not at other times to be 
tortuous labyrinths through which it has met with: but before the storm comes on, 
often to grope its way, and where antennw all disappear, and you will scarcely sed a 
cannot be employed. " I have noticed,” single individual upon the wing.” They 
says an eminent naturalist, “ that hydto- conjecture, that the oigans destined for 
phjli, in which genus the palpi Mure lixiger perceiving these electric changes are the 
than the antenns, when they swim, have arttennse,^ ppticularly those furnished widi 
th^ antennse folded, while the palpi are a lateral Dristle, and the plumose and peo- 
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tinated ones, from ttiia form seeming to be 
calouluted to act on the electricity and 
moisture of the atmosphere, “ which, in cer¬ 
tain states and proportions, may certainly* 
indicate the approach of a tempest, or of 
showers, or a rainy season, and may so 
aitect these organs as to enable the insect 
to make a sure prognostic of any approach¬ 
ing cliange; and we know no other organ 
that is so likely to have this power.” 

-♦— 

SCRIPTUttE EXPLANATIONS. NO. XXVII. 

" Thou shalt not plant thee a grove of any trees near 
unto the cJtar of the Lord thy God, which thou 
Shalt make thee."—Deut. xvi. 21. 

Tue heathen temples in India are al¬ 
most always placed within groves, unless 
they are in towns, and then they are sur¬ 
rounded by high and thick walls. This 
was tiie practice in ancient Canaan. The 
reason for placing these resorts of idola¬ 
trous worship amidst secluded places, sur¬ 
rounded by almost impenetrable woods, is 
not easy to be imagined, unless it was to 
aflbrd an opportunity for tlie performance of 
tliose horrid rites with which paganism 
abounds in every part of the world. The re¬ 
ligion of every dark and barbarous people is, 
more or less, bound up with cruel and infa¬ 
mous rites, which even the barbarians them¬ 
selves feel reluctant toexhibit before theliglit 
of day. Human sacrifices offered to idols 
are forbidden by the East India Company’s 
regulations, yet instances are occurring fre- 
(fuently of persons being offered in sacrifices 
to different idols; and especially in those 
parts of India which are not under the im¬ 
mediate control of government. Connect¬ 
ed with idolatry are those scenes which the 
apostle so emphatically calls the unfruit¬ 
ful works of darkness.” “ For it is a 
shame to speak of those things done of them 
in secret.” Hence the Jews were forbidden 
to build their altars near a grove, but in the 
most public places, that all might witness 
the smemnities of the true worship, 'that 
every temptation to those pollution^induced 
by our corrupt nature, assisted by darkness 
and secresy, might be effectually excluded. 
O Lord, thou art light, and in thee there is 
no darkness at all.— IV. Brown, 


GAS. 

The mode of preparation of gas is as 
follows: large, tight iron vessels, three 
quarters filled with bituminous coal, are 
heated in furnaces to a red heat; to the 
end or open mouth &f the vessels con¬ 
taining the coal are tightly fitted iron 


tubes, which convey the substances fgas, 
water, ammonia, and tar) produced by 
the combustion of the coal to reservoi^, 
in which they become separated, the tar 
and water being condensed, while the gas 
passes on to other vessels, in which the 
preparation is completed. It is passed 
through pure water, and through lime- 
water, by which it is cleansed of its im¬ 
purities, into the gasometer, in which it 
remains ti|l wanted fur use. This instru¬ 
ment consists of two parts; a laige wooden 
or iron cistern, open above, partly filled 
with water, and a large open vessel of 
iron, or some other substance, which is 
invefted in the water contained in the 
other, and is suspended and balanced by 
weights playingk over pulleys. Then, as 
the gas enters at the bottom of the cis¬ 
tern, it rises up into, and thus pushes up, 
the inverted vessel, or gas-holder, till it 
is filled. From this it is let out through 
tubes, provided with stop-cocks. As soon 
as the cocks are opened, the weiglit of 
the gas-holder, tending to sink it in the 
water, forces out the gas it contains. It 
is then transmitted through small iron 
or leaden pipes to the place where it is 
needed On an average, a chaldron o 
good Newcastle coal, weighing about 
twenty-five hundred weight, will afford 
eleven thousand cubic feet of gas, each foot 
of which is equivalent, in burning, to the 
light of a mould caudle of six to the 
ound, during the same space of time: 
enc^ one pound weight of coal will 
affordr light equal to suc^ candle for four 
hours and a half. 

The residue of coal, after the gas, tar, 
&c. are distilled from it, is coke. Yet, 
although the employment of coal-gas for 
lighting is a discovery of our times, coke 
was manufactured upwards of two cen¬ 
turies since, when the gas, &c., were pro¬ 
bably lost in the process. Coke is said 
to have been invented in 1627^y John 
Hacket and Octavian Strada. Evelyn 
calls it a new project of Sir John Winter. 
In a newspaper about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, is the following 
advertisement: ” There is a sort of fewel 
made by charking or calcining Newcastle 
coals, which burns without smoak, with¬ 
out fouling the furniture; and altogether 
as sweet, and Is much more lasting and 
rofitable thap wood or charcoal. It 
indies suddenly, and is useful either for 
chambers, •roasting of meat, diyiiig of 
malt or bops, wooll-coming, distilliug, 
preserving, or any such like employment. 
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Ills highnes the lord protector (Crom¬ 
well) widi the advice of his council, has 
encouraged and authorized the making 
tnereof, in order to the preservation of 
the woods of the nation.” Coke is now 
principally used in iron smelting; steam- 
engines also consume a vast quantity 
annually, and by its substitution for com 
as fuel m a steaniTCarriage, the nuisance 
of smoke is prevented. Thus, coal now 
yields gas for lighting, coke for heat, tar 
for many useful purposes, (as preserving 
fences and outbuildings,) and a liquor 
which is converted into sal ammoniac, an 
important substance in chemistry, and of 
useful application in certtun branches of 
domestic economy, as the fermenting of 
bread and biscuitk. Sa’ Ammoniac is 
used by gingerbread bakers in large quanti¬ 
ties ; it ferments, or renders the mass light. 


BOTANY.—No. IX. 

PRIHVLACEA. 

The flower, which is taken as the pat¬ 
tern for all the other members of this order, 
is, perhaps, of all others, not even the rose 
excepted, the most familiar, namely, the 
primrose. The leading character^ which 
make up our notion of the primulacea: are 
derived from the regularity of the corolla, 
and the particular nature of tlie seed-vessel. 
This seed-vessel generally appears like a 
little ball, neatly rounded, and of a smooth 
and delicate texture. It is witliout parti¬ 
tions, and the seeds are borne upon u cen¬ 
tral column. If die calyx or cup of a 
primrose be examined after the fall of the 
corolla, a round polished capsule will be 
seen in its centre; if a cut be then adroitly 
made round it, so as to divide the case, 
without disturbing any thing it contains, a 
little central column will be exposed to 
view, bearing a crowded knot of seeds. 
The curious reader will then have under his 
observahon one of the distinguishing marks 
of this family. 

The calyx is generally divided into five 
teeth, never down so far as to appear in 
distinct leaves. Corolla regular, with five 
equal tubes, bearing the stamens, each in 
a line with the clefts, that is, just opposite 
to the middle of the teeth ^ the calyx. 
Stamens uniformly five. Style single. 
Stigma seldom divided ; sometimes in a 
head or ball, as in the primrose. JThe 
stems of plants belonging to thjp order are 
always herbaceous. If the student is de¬ 
sirous of exemplifying what is meant by 
pentardria, or five stamens, when found in 


one flower, and monogynia or one style, 
the well-known plants of this order will 
afford him easy opportunities of doing it. 

^ EXAMPLES. 

Primula .—Flowers generally in ^ um- 
blet, with an involucre. For a definition of 
these terms, see Umbellifer^. 

Corolla, with a cylindrical or pipe¬ 
shaped tube, and a spreading border. 
If we gently rend this tube, the five little 
stamens are seen originating from the sub¬ 
stance of the corolla. The next object is a 
little ball or stigma placed upon the top of 
a delicate thread or style, and at the bottom 
a small globular seed-vessel. 

P. Vulgaris, common primrose.--Leaves 
toothed and wrinkled, '^he flower-stalk 
rises apparently from the root, whence it 
hasbeentechnicallycalledascape. Flowers 
are in the primrose commonly unconnected 
with each other, yet a variety has been 
found resembling the common primrose in 
all respects, except that it had its flowers 
in an umblet, that is, having several blos¬ 
soms upon the same flower-stalk, which 
blossoms proceeded from a single point in 
that flowering stalk. It would appear, 
therefore, that the common mode of pro¬ 
ducing one solitary flower from the same 
peduncle or flower-stalk, was a deviation 
from the regular way. 

P. Elatiar, oxlip.—Differs from the 
primrose chiefly in having several flowers 
growing in an umblet upon the same scape 
or flower-stilk. Found in woods. 

P. Vevis, cowslip.—^Tlie cowslip dif¬ 
fers from the preceding species in having 
its corollas with a concave limb, instrad of 
being flat. 

P. Farinosa, hhd's-eyp .—Leaves smooth; 
in which particular it diflers from alt the 
rest. Border of the corolla flat. Blossoms 
rose-coloured, in uinblcts. In marshy 
mountains. 

Hottonia .—Corolla cup-shaped, sta¬ 
mens standing on the margin or edge of 
the tube of the corolla. 

JT. Raluslris, water violet.—Flower- 
stalks in whorls, numerous, and of a flcsh- 
colour. The leaves are toothed like a 
comb, and remain beneath the surface of 
the water. In ditches and ponds; flower¬ 
ing in June and July. 

_ Eyamachia .—Corolla wheel-shaped, that 
is, without a tube, and having its divisions 
flat and horizontal. Capsule globular, 
pointed, with five or ten valves or folding 
pieces. 

L. VtJgaris, yellow loose-strife.—An 
elegants ornament of watery places, where 
shade abounds, along the reedy banks of 
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streams. In these situations it is found ' 
growing among- the comuiuii Valeiian and 
the purple spiked willoW'herb ; but it is I 
not so common as they are. Stem is three 
feet high, terminated by a beautiful cluster 
of yellow flowers. The leaves are lance- 
shaped, and placed by fours in a whorl. 
The clusters of flowers rise from the bo¬ 
som of the leaves at the top; each partial 
or lesser flower-stalk is furnished with a 
little coloured leatj which is usually called 
a brocte, at its base. If the stamens be 
examined, they will be found to have their 
filaments united at their base. 

L. Nummularia, money w'ort.—Leaves 
somewhat heart-shaped. This pretty un¬ 
affected plant is found among the grass 
and other herbage in moist meadows, and 
is readily distinguished by its pale green 
-leaves, creeping stem, and its solitary 
flowers, whi,ch are of a bright yellow. 

Anagallu, —Corolla wheel-shaped, that 
is, without any tube, as in the primrose, 
and having its segments flat and directed 
as from a centre like the spokes of a wheel. 
The essential characteristic, in conjunction 
with the wheel-shaped corolla, is in the 
seed-vessel, which parts horizontally, so 
that one half resembles the lid, the other 
the bottom of a box. In this way it is 
opened for the discharge of the seeds, 
which, before they are ripe, adhere to a 
central column, as described in our gene¬ 
ral outline of this order. 

" A. Arvensis, pimpernell, or poor man's 
weather-glass.—This pretty little plant 
is extremely common in corn-fields, flow'- 
ering from May to September; it may be 
distinguished by its smooth, egg-shaped 
leaves, and small scarlet flowers, with a 

[ )urple centre. If the under sides of the 
eaves be examined, a number of minute 
impressed dots will be discovered. It 
has obtained the name of poor man’s wea¬ 
ther-glass from the disposition which the 
blossoms exhibit to close up at the &p- 
)roach of rain. In cloudy weatliei, we 
lave often seen the blossoms shut, which 
may be explained by recollecting that the 
expansion of a blossom is owing to the 
stimulus of heat ; if then the effect of this 
stimulus be counteracted by the presence 
of moisture, it will close, supposing that 
its elasticity has not been destroyed. 
There is a variety of the pimpernell with 
blueflowerSffound also in corn-fields. This 
is, by Sir James Smith, made a distinct spe- 
,cies, under the name wf A. Ccerulea^ and 
Ittstinguished from the former not dhly in 
its blue flowers, but in the upright nature 
of the stem, and its toothed corolla. 


A. 2'cneUa, bog pimpemdi.—Leaves 
egg-sha|)ed, or nearly round, rather sbaru 
Stem creeping. Flowers rose-colour, nearly 
bell-shaped. Found in boggv places, flower¬ 
ing in August and September 

In a summer’s w’alk into the fields, we 
may look for the poor man's weather¬ 
glass in every cultivated piece, and recog¬ 
nise it by the red dye of its flowers. If 
we come to a spot that is moist and grassy, 
especially in the shade of a wood, we may 
look about in expectation of finding the 
moneywort, known by its bright yellow 
flower ; and if we approach a stream' of 
watei) there are hopes of meeting with the 
water-violet, which we distinguish by its 
flesh-coloured blossoml, and its leaves, 
which are cut like the teeth of a comb. 
If we are successful in finding the last, 
we may return home with our gains, exa¬ 
mine each blossom carefully by hself, and 
then compare it with the rest; and we 
shall then have reason to admire that 
wisdom which has joined so many 
plants together by so many points of 
mutual agreement, that at first sight 
seemed not to have the slightest relation¬ 
ship to each other. By such a walk, re¬ 
creation* will be obtained for the body, 
relief to the mind, and a portion of solid 
botanical knowledge for the understand¬ 
ing : and, what makes this knowledge 
valuable, we are enabled by it to trace, 
with greater certainty and comprehensive¬ 
ness, the w’isdom and beneficence of that 
graciofls Being who bestojrs appropriate 
favours on each little plant, yet links them 
together into families by many harmonious 
tokens of relationship; thus reminding us 
while we ought to be thankful for our pe¬ 
culiar gifts, w'C are nevertheless brethren, 
and should ueither quarrel with nor envy 
each other. 


OMNIPOTENCE AND LOVE OF (MD, AS 
DISPLAYED IN THE GOSPEL. 

The omnipotence of God, which Job 
was instructed to discover in natural crea¬ 
tion, we may see yet more distinctly in the 
manifest&tions of the gospel. What but 
omnipotence can break the hard heait, 
and turn the lion into the lamb ? What 
but that can lead you, so weak a creature, 
through hosts of spiritual foes, conquering 
and to conquer? What inferior power 
could have onginally established the church 
of Christ amid such fierce opposition? 
What else has preserved it till this day, 
so that the gates of hell have never ^et 
prevailed against it ? In eveiy accession 
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to tliat church, b}' the true conversion to 
(/otl of another sinner, there is a fresh 
nianifestution of the almighty power of 
God. Man loves sin so dearly, hates 
holiness so heartily, and is so chained down 
to the world and vanity, that Omnij)Otence 
alone can effectually turn him to God, and 
holiness, and truth. “We are his work¬ 
manship, created in Christ Jesus, unto 
srood works,” Eph. ii. 10. And what a 
delightful view of the goodness, mercy, 
and compassion of God have we exhi¬ 
bited in the gospel of Jesus Christ! Job 
was sent to Jearn something of the beauty 
and glory of God, from the peacock 
spreading bis rainbow-wings to the sun. 
Y’on may learn th6 same.lesson far better 
in the mild lustre, the hol^ beauty, the 
lovely harmony of the Divine perfec¬ 
tions, as seen in Him,whois the brightness 
of his Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person, ileb. i. 3. 1 said— 
indeed, I retract not the assertion—that 
the eye of faith may read, “God is in¬ 
finitely holy !” in the cross of Christ; 
yet sure 1 ana, that the eye of gratitude 
in.iy read, if tears permit, “ God is love 1” 
as that sentiment shines forth, in charac- 
n?r8 of grace, from the same cross.' Was it 
not love,—christian8,let me appeal to your 
best feelings,—was it not pity, mercy, love, 
unparalleled, fur God, against whom you 
had so sinned, to give his well-beloved 
Son to suffer, bleed, and die, for such as 
you; the Just for the unjust, the sinless for 
the sinful, the pure, holy, obedie&t child 
Jesus for the impure, polluted, disobedient 
rebel ?— HambCston, 


AFFLICTION. 

The late Rev, Joseph Hughes remarked, 
—“ My short residence in I^ndon was ren¬ 
dered very pleasant by the cordiality of iny 
friendb;-'No human enjoyments, liowever, are 
uumixed: while others might, in the kindness 
of their hearts, congratulate my felicity,amul- 
titude of anxieties poured in upon my mind 
from expected and unexpected quarters; 
and, if they did not quite overwhelm me, 
they at least prevented me from suffering 
that which was joyous in my lot to lilt 
me up above measure. This is the pe¬ 
culiar way in which affliction (the little 1 
have encountered) has operated for my 
good. It has always been sent seasonably, 
just when my vain heart was*singing a re¬ 
quiem to its cares, and in danger of re¬ 
moving from reUgjkm to as great a distance 
as it is from Stress. Sorrow humbles the 


mind and forces reflection. You know I 
mean tancHfied sorrow, for there is a sorrow 
which leaves the soul (just as soap and 
nitre leave the Ethiopian) in the condition 
in which it found it. 


THE BIBLE. 

Wf. are convinced, by the history of 
ages, and the present state of countries 
where they are without hope and without 
I God in the world,that the Sun of Righteous- 
ne.ss alone could resuscitate the torpid and 
benumbed faculties of mankind. We know 
that from Revelation mind has derived its 
strength, science its utility, and the arts 
their refinement. From the Bible the as¬ 
tronomer has moralized his demonstrations, 
and the geologist borrowed his clue and .so¬ 
lutions. Nay, it is from heaven the poet and 
the orator have received models of their 
respective arts, and all that is sublime, ve¬ 
nerable, or pathetic in tlie production of 
human genius have been durable only as 
they embodied the spirit and genius of 
those perfect prototypes. 

- ♦ - 

Knowledge of Sin. —When any per- 
son comes practically to know how great 
a thing it is for an apostate sinner to 
obtain a remission of sins, and an inhe¬ 
ritance among them that are sanctified, 
endless objections, through the power of 
unbelief, will arise unto his di-sqiiietment. 
Wherefore that which is principally suited 
to give him rest, peace, and satisfaction, 
and without which nothing else can do 
so, is the due consideration of, and the 
acting faith upon that infinite effect of 
Divine wisdom and goodness in the con¬ 
stitution of the person of Christ. This, 
at first'view, will reduce the mind unto 
that conclusion, “ If thou canst believe, 
ail things are possible.” For what end 
cannot be effected hereby? what end 
cannot be accomplished that was designed 
in it ? Ts any thing too hard for God ? 
Did God ever do any thing like this, or 
make use of any such means for any other 
eud whatever? Against this no objec¬ 
tion can arise. On this eonsideration of 
him, faith apprehends Christ to be, as 
indeed he is, the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto the salvation of 
them that do believe, and therein doth it 
find rest with peace, Mic. vi. 6—S; Dan. 
xi. 24 .—Giucm. 
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HINDOO IDEAS OF ECLIPSES. 

The liev. C. B. Lepoult, of Benares, 
itrilies;— ^ 

On December 26, 1833, there was an 
eclipse of the moon. Thousands of peop^ 
came, fW>m all directions, to Benares,^ 
bathe in the Oanees, and to give alms to 
die brahmhn. My boys also asked for 
liber^; which, being assured that none 
would corned school, 1 was obliged to 
give. The next day I went to school; and 
having heard them read a chapter, the 
boys begged permission to ask a question. 

Well,” I said, “ what is it r” 

“Jkn explanation,” replied they,”“of 
the true causes of m eclipse.” 

“ You should know them,” I said. 

“ Yes,” they answered, “ we knowtwo; 
yours and ours; but which is the true one, 
we do not know.” 

1 asked them, “ What do you suppose 
them to be?” 

They answered, “ You know that the 
brahmins and our shasters say, that Hah 
swallows the moon up.” 

“ And do you really believe that ?” I 
asked. 

Some were silent; others said, “ No;” 
and once more repeated their question 
what I thought the true causes might be. 
1 began to explain them; and showed, by 
^ expoiment, how an eclipse comes to 
pass. Th^ all admitted that my explan¬ 
ation of what caused an eclipse was much 
mcHe reasonable than theirs, and were veiy 
sorry to be so dfceived by their branmins 
and. Piasters. The story of Rah’s swal¬ 
lowing the moon, alluded to by the boys, 
was repeated to me by a brahmin, and is 
as follows:—When Vishnu churned the 
sea, fourteen Hatan (previous things) came 
out j one of them was Madera, (wine) an¬ 
other Amrit (immortality.) Vishnu being 
desirous to give the M^era to the Rak- 
shas, (ck;moD6,) end Amrit to the Deotas, 
(pods,) caused the Deotas to sit on one 
side, and Hakshas on the other; «id having 
distributed the Madera among the Hakshas, 
and made them drunken, he began to give 
the Amrit to the Deotas. One Haksha, 
however, whose name was Rail, having per¬ 
ceived what Vishnu was going to do, took 
the form of a Deota upon him, and sat 
airumg them. Vi^nu, mistaking him for 
a Deota, gave him Amrit. But Chander- 
mah, (moon,) and Surgj, (sun,) seeing what 
Vishnu was doing, cried otti, “ Heh, 
Vishnu! what are you doing ? this is a 
Haksha.” Hearing this, Vishnu at once 
knew him; and living his chakkar mo- 


derrhan (a kind of weapon) iir ^his hand) 
cut off his head; - but it was now too 
late. Hah, having drunk, Amrit, 
mortal; and now, being enraged at ^ 
and moon, as the principal causes .of his. 
misfortune, he haunts tbem through the 
sky; an^ whenever he can get them, he 
will lay h(dd of them. Sometimes be cw 
get only a part of tiie moon, and ,!lh^ a 
pai^l eclipse takes .place'; butsonimimes, 
coming just in front of the inoon, hH swal¬ 
lows her up, and then a total eclipse is 
caused. When he happens to get the fobon 
steo between his teetli as to be able to swal¬ 
low her up, tite people in the moon, while 
she is passing through his terrible mouUi 
and neck, have very much to suffer, as tnay ‘ 
be imagined. But if the people on earth, 
at the time of an eclipse, bathe in the 
Ganges, especially at Benares, and give 
alms to the brahmins, (this probably being 
the most meritorious,) they not only obtain 
thereby remission of all their sins, but also 
obtain very effectual means of alleviating' 
the really pitiful state of the poor people in 
the moon. This story, unreasonable as it 
may appear to us, is most heartily be¬ 
lieved by thousands, even of the pundits. 

The day after this, the teacher of the 
hindoo class, a man who is convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, and most gladly 
would avow and confess Christ had he not 
so much to hazard, put the same question 
to me respecting the cause of an eclipse. 

I asked his opinion; and he repeated the 
' story I have just related. I told him 
plainly that he was mistaken; and ex- 

E lainra to him the true causes. He, having 
eard my explanation, replied, “ Then are 
our shasters mistaken in this Mint ?” 

I said, “ Yes; and not only in this, but 
altogether.” 

He was silent for a while; and then 
repeated an old question, namely, “ What 
is die state of a man Who sees the beauties. 
and suitableness of Christianity; who be¬ 
lieves in one God, but is not entirely c(hi- 
vinced foat there is only one way of ob¬ 
taining salvation V I riiowed him that it 
was easy for a sincere mind to ascertiun 
this point, it being plainly revealed in the 
holy Scriptures; and added, that many 
alleged, as the cause of their unbelief, their 
not being folly convinced; while it was, 
in fact, nothing but either a foar of man or 
the love of sin, both being inconsistent 
with a believer in Christ. 'With this man 
I had many an interesting conversation. 1 
hope that the Lord 'iRU continue the work 
which He has, I humbly trust, begun in 
him. 
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CKSKiSTRY.—)«k>. XV. acid^ a>'ith a small quantity of muriatic, ud 

' ACIDS.—MO. II. distilling the solution to diyness. It is a 

I^BOSVBOMO Acid is a compound of remarkably active poison. ^ 

osygen and phosphorus, fn the [uoportion Tungstic Acid, a compound of tung- 
of 20 parts of Oxygen, to 15 71 of pbos- sten and oxygen, is a tasteless yellow 

E horus. It was formerly prodpced by powder, insoluble in water, and is found 

uming phosphorus in oxygen gas, but it is ndtive in a mineral called wolfram. It 
now ^iedy obtained from animd bones, dissolves saveral of the metals. 

When pure, it is formed in white and Moltbdic, CnaoHic, and Tbixuric 
snowy rakes; but When exposed to the air, Acids, are composed of molybdenum, 
it attracts die aqueous va]K>ur, and becomes chromium, and tellurium with oxygen, and 
a dense fluid. The ])hosphonis acid con- belong to the class of acids we rave been 
t^s a smaller proportion of oxygen thanthe^ examining; but they do not possess any 
phosphoric, and may be produced by th^ Puseful properties, and need not therefore 
slow combustion of phosprarus in oxygen be described. 

gas. These acids have not been applied Tife acids belonging to the second ^ass 

to any important use. are chiefly of vegetable origin, and conuun 

MuBiAiic Acio is obtained from sea more than two* elementary substances, 
salt, and is a combination of chlorine and which are commonly oxygen, hydrogen, 
hydrogen. It has a yellowish colour, and and carbon, and occasionally a portion 
emits white fumes of a disagreeable and of nitrogen. 

suflbcatjpg smell. It is one of the most When saccharine liquors have passed 
corrosive of all the acids, and has a very from the first or vinous fermentation to 
strong affinity for water and silver. It is the second or acetous fermentation, an 
generally employed as a test for silver, and acid may be obtained from them, called 
however small may be the quantity of sil- the acetic acid. Vinegar is a diluted acetic 
ver held in solution, it will be instantly de- acid, but when pure and concentrated it 
tected by a drop of muriatic acid. This is colourless, has a pungent and acrid 
acid is extensively used in the arts, and it taste, qnd is of a volatile and corrosive 
may be worthy of notice, that in a dilutid nature. Pyroli^eous acid is a sub¬ 
state it may be employed for removing ink stance possessed of the same properties, 
stains from books witliout affecting the and is produced by the destructive distil- 
print. lation of vegetable matter. It is, liow'ever,* 

Fluoric Acid is a compound of fluorine extremely impure, being combined with 
&nd hydrogen,midisobtained fromamineral tar, and a nauseous empyreuniatic vege- 
substance railed fluor-spar. Its smell has table,oii, though it may be purified and 
a great resemblance to that of muriatic .used as a substitute foi;,vinegar. Pure 
acid. A remarkable and distinctive pro- acetic acid consists of twenty-four parts 
perty of this acid is its power of corroding of carbon, twenty-four of oxygen, and 
silica, and thus destroying the transparency three of hydrogen, 
of glass, and it is consequently lor Oxalic Acid is composed of twenty- 
etching on this substance. four parts of oxygen with twelve of car- 

Boracic Acid is composed of boron bon, and is found in the juice of sorrel 
and oxygen, in the proportion of one part and in the roots of rhubarb. It mav also 
*of the fonper to two parts of the laper. be obtained from sugar, and has hence 
The taste of this acid is at first sour, .then been sometimes called acid of 8|igar. It 
bitter, and at last it leaves a swegt flavour is an extremely active poison, and pro- 
on the palate. When united with sul- duces almost instantaneous death. It is 
phuric acid, it emits a smell greatly resem- extensively used by calico-printers, and is 
oling musk. It is obtained in the form of often employed to detect the presence of 
thin scales, and combines with the alka- lime, for w’hich substance it has a greater 
lies, and with some of the earths and me- affinity than any other acid. If a few 
tidlic oxides. It gives to turmeric paper drops of the solution of oxalic acid be 
a brown colour, similar to that produced dropped into a neutral solution of muriate 
by the alkalies, but it reddens litmus of lime, a predpitate will be immediately 
pa))er, and gives a green colour to flame. for|ped, which is the oxalate of lime. But 
Arsenic Acid was* discovered by it is always necessary that there should not 
Sclieele, and cuiisistg of arsenic and oxy- be an exrass of muriatic acid, for the lime 
gen. It is a white heavy substance, ob- would then be re-dissolved. If a person 
tained by dissolving common white arse- has taken oxalic add into the stomach, pow- 
luc (arseniouB acid) in concentric nitric ikted chalk, or magnesia in water, sltould 

% 
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fee AMtAfedktely ddminMeied in Itoge doses, dnadrantages, which oe sttiRdeiit to ridse 
•iDl'the operation of tike poison may thus «xpectatiott for the foture, and to remove 
* Im general^ prevented. every idea of their natura infmozitjf to 

^ the white man. 


MEOaoeS AltD i^bOvle of colovb. 

A LETTER dated, some months ago, Ann 
Harbourf Michigan, from Mr. Met^r, 
a Lutheran cler^man, gives an account 
of t^he disrespects conduct of the Ame¬ 
ricans towards Mrs. Mctr^ar, simply be¬ 
cause the colour of her skin was less fair 
than their eye had been accustomed tog 
Tlie perusal of this drew my attention to 
statement made by Sir Everard fjlome, 
soldi years ago, on the utility of the black 
substance in the skin of the negro, in pre¬ 
venting the scorching ftporation of the 
spn’s rays; and as w’e know’ that nothing 
tends more to the removal of prejudice, 
than the rectification of the judgment upon 
those points upon which it may have been 
warped by false impressions, it is possible 
that some might be Induced to look with 
respect and benevolence ujion tiiose they 
have hitherto slighted, w’hen they con¬ 
sider that the very colour w’hich has 
awakened contrary dispositions, is an in¬ 
dication of the peculiar care of our heaven¬ 
ly Father over this portion of our fellow- 
creatures. 

Some time ago, Sir Everard Home, at a 
meeting of the Royal Society, showed 
that by exposing the back of the hand or 
other parts of the body to the sun's rays,; 
they become irritated and inflamed; small j 
specks or freckles first appear, and these on 
continual exposure rise into blisters. The 
same is true, if the flesh be covered with 
thin white linen; but if the body be covered 
with a piece of black crape, though it will 
he hotter when exposed to the sun, yet the 
rays will no longer produce blisters Thus 
the injurious effect of the beat of the sun 


lK8£CTS.-iro. XXXIX. 

(Ttute.) * 

Taste is absolutely neoessaiy to the con¬ 
tinuance of animal existence. In oaltle, 
and animals which feed on green hrebs, 
the tongue is both laige and studded with 
l^arge papills or tasters, abundantly moist¬ 
ened witti saliva, and idso vrith a peculiar 
mucus. In herbivorous animals this ar¬ 
rangement is peculiarly necessary, for the 
variety of herbs is so great, and t^y oflen 
grow so promiscuously blether, that had 
not cattle a great acuteness of taste, they 
might soon be poisoned. This, however, 
very rarely happens. 

Tbe tongue of insects lies between the 
two lips, the kbrum and labium. On its 
upper side, at the base, it meets the palate 
or roof of the mouth, below which it is at¬ 
tached, it may be presumed, by its* roots to 
the crust of the head, on each side the 
pharynx or swallow; and on its lower side, 
in many cases, it is attached to the bbium, 
and that veiy closely, so as to appear to be 
merely a part of it, and to form its extre¬ 
mity ; but in otheys it is more free, and in 
form somewhat resembling the tongue of 
atiadrupeds. “ When ants are disposed to 
drink,” says M. P. Huber, ** there comes 


contemptuously treated by his fellow crea¬ 
tures, Is not beneath the notice of his 
Creator; rather may we consider him as j 
continually carrying about with him, in 
the colour of his skin, the memento of his 
heavenly Father’s mercy. 

Tlie depressed and degrading circum¬ 
stances to which negroes and people of 
colour have hitherto been subjected, Lave 
been veiy unfavourable to thQ develope- 
ment of tbeir moral and intellectual cna- 
racter; but many instances of talent and 
piety bave appeared, notwitiistandiug these 


out from between their lower jaws, which 
are much shorter than the upper, a minute, 
conical, fleshy, yellowish process, which 
performs the office of a tongue, being 
pushed out and drawn in alternately: it 
appears to proceed flrom the lower lip. 
This lip has tlie power of moving itself 
forwards in conjunction with the lower 
jaws: and when the insect wishes to lap,, 
all -this apparatus moves forward; so tliat 
the longue, which is very short, does not 
require to lengthen itself much to reach the 
liquid.” What a curious structure to 
meet the necessities and comfort of there 
little creatures t 

Insets, it seems, are even nicer than 
cattle in their selection of food, and conse¬ 
quently in the acuteness of their taste. 
The caterpillar of the antler moth, {dtaraas 
grammti) tliough it feeds on a variety of 
grasses, and somedmea ravages to so great 
an extent the nteadows of Sweden, as to 
endanger the lives o^the cattle for want of 
food, dbes not touch the fox-tail grass, 
tiiough to us its leaves taste little, if at all 
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<liffereDt from amne of tliose it so grptdily 
devo^. Other creatures confine them* 
selve4n only one species of grass. 

The bee-mite, though not v«y easily di|- 
lodged while the bee is alive, scampers off 
as soon as the bee dies, and even long before, 
when it becomes sickly from the irritation 
of the numbers by which it is infested. 
Whether this arises from their finding it' 
more diflicult to penetrate the skin, or from 
their not relishing tlte diseased fluids, we 
cannot tell; but &e latter is the more pro¬ 
bable reason, from the singular fact, that 
flees and other parasitic insects never infen 
a person whfl is near death; a fact that has 
been so frequently observed, tliat it base 
liecome one of the popular signs of ap- 
{»oaching dissolution. 

** Perhaps,’' says the elder Hulspr, the 
sense of taste is the least perfect of those 
enjoyed by bees; for, contrary to the re¬ 
ceived opinion, they display little choice in 
collecting honey; nor do tliey testify 
spreater nicety in the quality of their water, 
mr.the moat corrupted marshes and ditches 
seem to be preferred to the most limpid 
. streams, nay, even to dew itself. Nodiing, 
therefore, is more unequal than the quality 
of honey, the produce of one district differ¬ 
ing from another, and the honej|^f spring 
hr>ing unlike that of autumn; ^ile even 
the contents of one hive do pot always 
resemble those of die. one which is con¬ 
tiguous. But though bees are thus not 
^.very choice in their nutriment, and are by 
’ no means delicate in regard to the quality 
of honey, they are far from being indifferent 
with le^ud to the quantity. They soon 
discover, and consequently frequent, the 
places where most is to be round; and they 
quit their hive much less in regard to the 
fineness or temperature of the weather, than 
according to their prospect of a plentiful 
or a scanty collection. When the lime- 
tree and blackthorn blossom, they brave 
the rain, departing before suD-rU«^ and 
returning later than ordinary; but this 
activity soon relaxes; when 2he flowers 
begin to fade, and when the scythe has cut 
down the fields of clover, the bees are 
seldom tempted to go from their home by 
* the most bnUiant sunshine," 

Man possesses salivary fountains for 
rnoistoiing his organs of taste, and an ana¬ 
logous structure is discoverable in insects. 
Hius a fly contrives to suck up through its 
lianow haustellum a bit of dry lump-sugar; 
and fbr this it seems unprepared, as the 
small crystals are thl only unfitted to pass, 
from their angular form, but adhere too 
closely together to be separated by any 


foice the<inseot‘c«iej|ert. jBot tmm 
sugar has been pitaeed en tba oidMida «f a 
wuidew, while obsemifoa Jm been carM 
forward tlirough a raagnifyiiig g^asa ia die 
inside, it has been seen the fly lets fidl 
a drop of fluid oooasioDally ondie sugar, in 
order to melt it, and thereby nndsr it fit to 
be suck^ up, just as we mmsteu a meutii- 
ful of dry bread with saliva, to fit it for 
being swallowed. 

Vessels which supply die saliva in 
more than one species of insects, seem to 
have been first ooserved by Swammerdam, 
in the small tortoise-shell butterfly, vaneaa 
uriuxe; but as he could not trace their ter¬ 
mination, he says, with his usual amipu- 
lous caution, **what the office of these 
vessels is, and whettibr they may not be the 
salivary ducts, 1 cannot take upon roe to 
determine." Lyonnet afterwards disco¬ 
vered a conspicuous pair of these vessels in 
the caterpillar of the goai-moth, {cornu 
l^n^Krda,) distinct from the silk reservoirs, 
with which Swammerdam was inclined to 
confound them, and their existence has 
been placed bqiond all doubt by Uamdohr, 
to whom we are indebted for the following 
interesting facts. 

“ The pipes which carry the saliva do 
not always open into the mouth, but some¬ 
times into the gullet, as in a sort of bug, 
{penta^ma,) and sometimes into the sto¬ 
mach itself, as in the bee-flies. It is remark¬ 
able that the latter insects, from feeding 
exclusively on the nectar of flowers, do not 
require a supply of saliva to moisten their 
foOT in the mt instancy, diough it appears 
to be indispensable to digestion; while in 
bugs, which feed on vegetable and animal 
juices, one pipe opeus into the sucker, to 
enable the animal to soften, if necessary, 
the skin 4 has to pierce through, and ano¬ 
ther into the stomach or gullet to aid di¬ 
gestion. In die common fly again, and 
the gad-fly, both pipes open into the 
sucker, and we have already sqmi the inge¬ 
nious use which is made of tlus when Uiq 
insect feeds on dry sugar. In the watas 
scorpion, there are no fewer than six of 
these vessels, though it is rare that there are 
more than two in other insects. It is worn 
thy of remark, that the exterior double 
in it is found, when highly magnified, Ui 
consist of little globules resembling a buncli 
of currants; and a similar structure haw 
also been detected in one of the bee-flies, 
^cisely like what occurs in our oWn sali- 
vaiy foifotains." 

Auts are very fond,of water. One of 
them has been seen <|uafHng a drop^of dew 
almost as large as its whole boay; and 
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%*hta Adte in gloss fctf micarins haw wattr 
given *6tein, they seem quite insatiable in 
Srfoking it; a circumstance well shewn in 
the following anecdote from Huber: 

“The feet,’' he says, “of roy artificial 
formicary (abode of the ants) were plung^ 
in vessels constantly filled with water. This, 
which was origin^ly adopted tp prevent 
the escape of the inmates, proved to them 
a fruitful source of enjoyment, by supply* 
ing titi^ mdi a plaitiful beverage during 
the heats of summer. One day, while 
they were assembled at this fosse of tire 
fomricaiT, occupied in licking u|^the little 
drops which filtered between tite fibres of 
the wood, which they preferred to takiirg it 
from the basin itself, I amused myself in 
disturbing tiiem, ujfon which the greater 
number ascend^; but a few remained, 
whom my presence had not alarmed, and 
who continued carousing. One of ^ose, 
however, who had regained the nest, came 
back, and approached another, appamitly 
quite absorbed in the pleasure of drinking. 
It pushed the drinker with its mandibles 
several times successively, raising and low* 
ering its head alternately, and at length 
sucraeded in driving it off. The offidous ant 
then reached another similarly engagetL with 
whom it found no less difiicul^; at l&igth, 
being persuaded of the necessi^ of with¬ 
drawing, the drinker passed precipitately 
to the bell glass. A third, warned in the 
same manner and by the same ant, quickly 
regained tiie nest; but a fourth remained 
alone at the water’s edge, and vrould not 
retire, nor pay any attention to the reitefated 
blows of its friendfy monitor, who at length 
seized it by one of its legs and dragged it 
avray rather roughly. The toper, however, 
returned, keeping his large mandibles ex¬ 
tended with sill me appear.ince of rage, and 
s^in statbned himself to quaff the de¬ 
lightful beverage; but its companion would 
give it no quarter, and, coming in front, it 
seized it,^d dragged it by main force to 
the nest. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPER ON 
DRUNKENNESS. 

From the Report of the Select Committee of Inquiry 
on Drunkenneu, .appointed by the House oT 
Commons. 

That in a national point of view, as 
affecting the wealth, resources, strength, 
honour, and prosperity of the cotntry, the 
consequences of intoxication and intemperate 
habits among the {leople are as destructive 


of the general wcMue of the oommunhy as 
they are fetal to the happiness o fjpdi vi- 
duals. Among others, the followiiipniUis 
iliw be distinctly traced 
The destruction of an immoise amount 
of wholesome and nutritious grain, given 
a bountiful Providence for the food of man, 
which is now converted by distillation into 
a poison; the highest m^ical authorities, 
examined in great numbers before your 
Committee, being uniform in their testi¬ 
mony that ^ent spirits ate absolutely p«ii- 
sonous to the human constitution; that in 
no case whatever are they necessary, or 
even useful to persons in healBi; that they 
jtere always in every case, and to the smallest 
extent, deleterious, pernicious, or destruc¬ 
tive, according to the proportions in which 
they may be taken into the system ; so that 
not only is an immaise amount of human 
food destroyed in such a manner as to in¬ 
jure greatly the agricultural producers them¬ 
selves, for whose grain, bdt for this per- 
vaied and mistaken use of it, there would 
be more than twice the present demand for 
the use of the now scanty-fed people, who 
would then have healthy appetites to con¬ 
sume, and improved means to purchase 
nutriment for themselves and children, in 
grain as sell as in all otlier varied produc¬ 
tions of me earth. 

The loss of productive labour in every 
department of occupation to the extent of at 
least one day in six throughout the king¬ 
dom, (as testified by witnesses engaged in. 
various manufacturing operations,) by wliicli 
the national wealth, created as it chiefly is by 
labour, is retarded or suppressed to the ex¬ 
tent of £1,000,000 out or every £6,000,000 
that is produ<%d; to say nothing of ttie 
constant derangement, imperfection, and 
destruction in almost every agncuitural 
and manufacturing process, occasioned by 
the intemperance and consequent uiiskilful- 
ness, inattention, and neglect of those af¬ 
fected by intoxication, pr^ucing great iii- 
juiy to our domestic and foreign^trade. 

The extensive loss of property by sea 
from shipwrecks, founderings, fires, and 
innumerable other accidents, many of 
which, according to the evidence of die 
most experienced shipowners, mercantile 
men, and others, examined by your Com¬ 
mittee, are clearly traceable to drunkenness 
in some of tlfe parties employed in the na¬ 
vigation and charge of such vessels, whose 
vigilance, had tliey been sober, would liave 
bran sufficient sateguards against their oc- 
cutrence.L '' 

The comparative inefficiency of the navy 
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^ an^; in boU» of wUcb, aocwdiog to* 
tho imimwy of euuaent navd and mUiiary 
offiooll^lmDined by your Cominkte^ in¬ 
temperance is a cankerwonn that eats awaji 
Its strength and its discipline to the core; it 
being {Moved beyond all questioD>that one- 
sixth of the effective strength of the navy, 
and a much greater proportion of the army, 
is as much destroyed as if the men were 
slain in battle by that most powerful ally of 
death, intoxicating drinks; and that the 
greater number of accidents occurring in 
both branches of the service, seven-eighths 
of the sickness, inwlidings, and dischaiges 
for incapacity, and nine-tenths of all the 
acts of insub^ination, and the fearful pu¬ 
nishments and executions to which Uiese 
give rise, are to be ascribed to drunkenness 
alone. 

That the mere pecuniary loss to the 
nation from these several causes already 
enumerated ;* namely, the destruction ot 
an immense amount of gnun subjected o 
distilUtion, the abstraction of prod ..ttve 
labour from the community, the aimtuished 
elficitncy of the navy and army, tlie de- 
ciedae and deterioration of the physical and 
menial powers of the population, the in¬ 
crease of paupeiism, tlie spread of crime, 
and tlie retardation of improvement, caused 
by the excessive use of intoxicating drinks, 
may be fairly estimated at little short of 
£50,000,000 sterling per annum. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 

The post-office was not established in 
England till the seventeenth century. 
Pust-masters, indeed, existed in more an¬ 
cient times; but their business was con- 
hned to the furnishing of post-horses to 
persons who were desirous of travelling 
, ex|)editioualy, and to the despatching of 
extraordinary (lackets upon special occa¬ 
sions. In 1635, Charles I. erected a fetter- 
office for England and Scotland^ but this 
extended only to a few of the principal 
roads, the times of carriage were uncer¬ 
tain, and the post-masters on each road 
v\^re n quired to furnish horses for the 
conveyance of letters at the rate of tsvo- 
pence halfpenny a mile. This plan did 
nut succeed; and, at length,« post-office 
for the weekly conveyance of letters to all 
parts of the kingdom was established in 
1049; by which plan the public saved se¬ 
veral thousand pourids a year on account 
of post-masters. In 1657, the p&st-office 
was established nearly on its present foot- 


iag.ami the nlea of post«M that were Umb 
fixed were eont^ued w 4he xmga of 
Queen Anae. Maiia yrvn, however, down 
to 1784, conveyed «Ulw on bonebadf or 
in small carts; and instead of beji^ the 
most ex^itious and safest oonv^ance, the 
post had become, at tike latter period, one 
of the slowest and most eattly robbed of 
any in the coantry. In 1784, the coaches 
accomplished the journey firom London to 
Bath in seventeen hours, while th^post 
took forty hours. This ^reat dispropor¬ 
tion gave rise to the establishment of maU- 
coacnes, and such is their regularity at 
the present time that a post-oince legida- 
tion fixes to a minute, and in more than 
one instance to half a minute, the time at 
which the maili? are tc arrive at the several 
towns and villages on the road. 

The number of letters and newspajiers 
conveyed to the British post-office is im¬ 
mense. The letters, only, despatched from 
London, may, we believe, be estimated to 
average about fort^ tliousand a day; and 
the postage sometimes exceeds two thou¬ 
sand five hundred pounds in a single 
morning: yet so complete are the arrange¬ 
ments at the post-office, that forty-four 
thousand letters have been sorted and 
marked by one hundred and five persons 
in the space of forty-five minutes. There 
may, in all, be about three thousand per¬ 
sons em’ployed in the carriage and distri¬ 
bution of letters in Great Britain only; 
besides about one hundred and eighty 
coaches, and from four thousand to five 
tboifeand horses. The sum produced by the 
postage has, of course* progHresively in¬ 
creased since the establishment of the 
post-office. Thus it was. 

In 1722. £ 204,804 

In 1800 . 1,0831)950 

In 1814 . 2,005,987 

since which rear it has varied but little. 
After all deauctions of expenses, the nett 
{irofit to government amountff^to about 
one million three hundred and fifty thoi»- 
sand pounds a year. 


RIPE BREAD 

Bbead made out of wheat ^or, when 
first taken out of tlie oven or skiUet, is un¬ 
prepared for the stomach It should go 
through a change, or ripen before it is 
eaten. Young {lersons, or persons in the 
enjoymeq^ of vigorous health, may eat 
bread immediately after it is baked, with¬ 
out any sensible injury from it, but weakly 
and aged persons cannot; and no one can 







. jD»ti ng«^e «hwge tt 
MmtjMfwB oif 
, iM Hwtiibib a fauffl pah 
jr4#ltlqrfM< 

24»»4iaa»HiQo»>lti& onom mrtri- 
L'4rtigB thn it Ium ^bert 

_ ^Ae.inBMU It nakcnly has more 

noch^reater 4e- 
mi0jt djaenhlwtMm Hetfaat eats old »p». 

bava « tnueh gnatn- 4ow of 
tfaMi than he laouid if be were to 
wtSininpe bread. » ^ « 

Btead) a* befoie observed^ disehai<ges 
oafbQPS maS isabtbea emgen. Cbw thing 
ia coonesiiOtv «ith this thoo^ ehoold be 
• paitiesbHiar noticed by aU JioaMwives. It 
M» 4p M»we bread npen ed iwe it een in- 
Mh ^ cma uhb pidb stats. Bread 
iinlf|alifige4£ueer the air which samiui^ 
It wBils inpeiut%; hence it diould ripen 
wbSBSote «ir m puMi It shqul^i; never 
n|)ln m tb<^ crflarH wor m a clpse cup* 
board, or ha n bad-room. The mnuous 
vspounof a cellar or a cit{lboard''iiever 
ahowilld enter into and form a part of the 
bq^ wa eat. The wnter of tfiu article 
hu often eaten mad of this kind,'and has 
fcltstrongly disposed to lecture the mutress 
qf the bouM <» die subject of keeping 
htnad bk« pass atmosphere. Eveiy man 
and siMMdi on^t to ktiow, than miudi of 
bsnilb aaiiMt^ dMsnds upon die me- 
dwd of dieir fted. Bread should 

be bgbl, iml bi^Md, said nnperly npenad. 
befim It is saten.—Not. Jb». 

KB0CAT1ON OF CONVICTS. 

IF)«B aC aiiSniiiMfl wH «t On BiltMi sad FSnifB 

i ,acaoaigsfii«tr] 

» Tfim Shoe of ^awtdiM amongst these 
phapM is SMtaordimiy, ibr fhw of tfamn, 
pssfwrtkmally afsalriigsosn ddnr read or 
wM. At tap ftbtt In Van Dieman'a 
jAnd, I had n Eii|pldi'‘ftna imneet and 
ftsa oooviet aarbabtSi'habs of whom equld 
sMlis dwii^dMh. * From ad my inquiries 
am^lhe subjent, I am osdnrkmed diot not 
rtwrbnlft poduipo a mwA tmatier number, 
ca»M|n or wms. One would eapectdmt 
at IsaM, woiddiiMbe intlnAjd 
ibthifllimidk.; but even itdb did not so* 
j[i liii * ' Mr?ma >iai farm anoneMNUm t 

dtinWbmdWiSiimiiBm w« pises ddi to* 
sut^act bi a clearer light. The 


id had wOt« 
fi^lhdf plMa thdwwdn 
bpi ibrip, iui of amoiwIhM mas^ 
bes« thmhvef^seuaaal who, id no penodi 
bad rnywHo to ba eoiwidalsd geade- 
mep-; and, althoi:^ dwttt worn amoaigirt: 
duM sava^ who Md bean ofltaen inm 
army and navy^ few, If «i^ of diem could 
bn mU td have Moeived a tfeeml sduoa^ 
tarn. 

But let us dismiss tyu last rematk ftma 
4ir 1^ on, and ooowdsr tbq forty, or 
radupwe highest numlKr, one bimdisd, to 
be aB daeft of education. Afep, lat usepn- 
sidsr, thatblir some oversight, instead of one 
hiiudied, them were four umes that amomt. 
iVlfet piopomon dp four hundred mvi- 
O0ed near to the whole eonviot popu¬ 
lation, 1^000 f JThe result, theiefam, «f 
ibefe jnquinsa haa led me tp believe that 
Ad so irnmon 09 qTiet 8 , geneialiy, ^va^ob* 
tabled wS Aan the avmage edumtion pf 
the class ah Astrteapeetive countnea, 
aDd>aHfoefom. dut a clear and direct mode 
presents itself of decrvabing enine m any 
country, by increasing the education of the 
lower clasm. 


MOnALlTV. 


Morai ity is not grace, because it doA 
not change nature. if it did, many of thf 
heaAen were aa near to God as dig b^ of 
dinstians. Whateva xOay be done by Ae 
atrengA of nature, chimot alter it, for no 
nature can change itself. Pmson may be 
great wiAm the skm, like a viper^. But 
freedom ftom gross sins argues not a friend' 
»hip for God.^ None were ever so grpht 
enemies to Christ as the Pbansees, to whim 
Cbnst gave no other oUe^Aan that of ^e 
devil’s ifeildren, and chiaiges Aem with 
hatred bssh of Amself ana Pato, John 
vm. 44.—C'iar7ioc^ <' 


Pail>£.~*Thers is no ike more msimr 
portable lod more umvsrsally bated t^ 
pride,' It is a kmd of potson, which cor-, 
nmis id die good quamfes of a man; aril 
whatever ment be m^ otherwise po(umt<i^ 
Ais*suigie Ifeuk ns sufhcient to bun 
odibuB a^ ctmfemptible; so.|^ by pleas¬ 
ing bimaOptOQ mtMb^ he diiq>l|ias4> 
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'^a'hi: engraving before us represents a topmost 
braneli of tlie Jatropha inaniliot, bitter Ciis- 
sada, or manioc, tiie root of vvlucii yields 
tliat well-known article ot diet, Tapioca. 
It is a native of the Rrazils, and has been 
long cultivated in the West Indies, for the 
sake of the bread that is prepared from it. 
In I'rench Guiana also, the Cassada flour is 
in great request, and is made by toasting 
the grated root ovei’the Are; in which state, 
‘ if kept from moisture, it will continue good 
for twenty years, t^assava-cake, op cas¬ 
sava-root, as it is otherwise calle;(l, is the 
meal, or the grated, squeezed, and dried 
root of the manioc, which, after having 
been pounded and passed through a sieve, 
is baked Ufion flat circular iron plates, 
fixed in a stone. The process followed in 
preparing this meal is very similar to tiiat 
pursued by us in reference to wheat. For 
the massive root is first reduced by grating; 
tlien pressed and dried, which correspond 
to our reaping, drying, and llireshing. 
When dry, the root vi^ see must be beaten 
fine ill a mortar, and then sifted, to sepa- 
voL. in. 


rate the bran from tiic flour, which answers 
to tlif grinding and bolting to which wheat 
is subjected before it is £t to be made into 
bread. As to the successive stages of 
mixing, fermenting, and kneading, there is 
no resemblance, and the course of prepara¬ 
tion ends at once with baking. A quantity 
of moisture sufficient to bring about a mu¬ 
tual adliesion of the particles is still retained 
by them, which, through tlie application of 
heat, eilecis a perfect union, so that the 
flour is removed, when thoroughly baked, 
in masses, which are culled cassava-cakes. 
These cakes are sold in the markets, and 
are universally esteemed as a most whole¬ 
some and nutritious kind of food. The 
Spaniards, when they first discovered the 
West Indies, found cassava in general use 
among the natives, who railed it cazabbi, 
and by whom it<was preferred to every 
other kind of bread, on account of the ease 
wi\ji which it was digested, the facility of 
its cultiva|jion, and its prodigious increase. 
If a person initiated in the principles of 
systematic botany, and acquainted with the 
K K 
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apliire and most cominoaly delctfrious pro-” 
portiesof llieoupliorbiaccous family, sliouid 
turn from 11 le wliolesome food, j ust described, 
t» an examination of tbe living plant wiiicli 
yields it, be would at first be struck at the 
singular exception, and theory would look 
blank at the inroad thus unexpectedly 
made upon the integrity and soundness of 
her arrangements. After insfiecting the 
first, as represented by hg. b, he might say, 
“ 1 perceive by the seed-vessel that this 
shrub belungs to a poisonous Ikmily; how 
conies it to pass that instead of a bane, it 
yields a blessing for the use and behoof of 
man V' An inquisitive person would not, 
however, be long at odds with his t%ory; 
for he might learn, with a very little inquiry, 
that, while growing,a most fatal poison had 
circulated among this iiutfuious substance, 
and had only been separated by art and 
patience in the way described alxivc. Such, 
indeed, is the ])oisouous nature of the juice 
tliat may be pressed out when the loot is 
fresh, tliat it lias been known to occasion 
deatli in a few minutes, lly means of it 
tlie Indians destroyed many of their Spa- 
iiisli persecutors. A small quantity lias 
bmi known to destroy dogs and cats, with 
great agony, within the space of twenty-five 
minutes. Their stomach, when ojiencd, 
exhibited no traces of inflammation, nor were 
tlieir bowels affected, or the blood coagu¬ 
lated : whence it appears that the ])oison 
acted solely upon the nervous system ; im 
idea confirmed by the eflect wliich thirty-six 
drops had afterwards, when administered 
to a criminal. For these had scarcely 
leached the stoincch, when the poor crea¬ 
ture writhed and screamed in tlie greatest 
agonies of sutfering; these were succeeded 
by convulsions, in which he expired, within 
the sliort period of six minutes. Three 
hours after di'atli the body was opened, but 
no alteration bad been eifected in tbe ap¬ 
pearance of the internal vessels, except the 
stomach, which, without any inaiks of 
mflammftlnn, was shrunk to half its natural 
six-*. We mfer, therefore, that the volatile 
substance in which the fatal principle re¬ 
sides, directs its activity solely towards the 
nervous web tliat is spread over the whole 
body, and, in a particular manner, over the 
eu.iliiigs of tlie stomach; which, from its 
contracted siz^, plainly deinonstrated tlie 
nature of that enemy which had wrought 
upon it after such a terrible sort. Those 
wtio prepare the cassava-cake are awareiiof 
the pernicious qualities of this juipe, and, as 
we iiave seen, take the most effectual me> 
thods to expel it, by pressing, drying, and 


baking the pounded root. \'egetable poi¬ 
sons, fiom their subtile nature, are liable to 
be completely dissipated by the fttioii of 
heat. It would seem, in fact, as if their 
activity and fatal prowess depended upon 
tills liability to vanish at the ajiproach of 
fire. Tlie leaves of the taio, a native of 
the South Sea Islands, are poisonous, being 
akin to our acrid hedge-plant, cookoo-pint, 
or “ lords and ladies;” but, when dressed, 
tliey form a most wholesome and nutritious 
vegetable. Laurel leaves contain a poison¬ 
ous juice, yet we often see lliein substituted 
in sundry kinds of pastry for bay-leaves, 
and then eaten wiiliuiit producing any ill 
consequence. I'or, while baking, ilie heat 
dissipated the noxious principle, and lefl 
tlie harmless ones behind. 

The intermixture of good and evil is com¬ 
mon to all earthly things; it is the jiroper bu¬ 
siness of wisdom to separate tiieir.—to chouse 
the one, and leject the other. If wo bad all 
tilings ministered to us spuiitaneously witli- 
out pains or danger, we slinuld have iicitlier 
an, science, nor mental sagacity: there 
would be no [iractical ditli'reiice between 
a wise man and a fool. Tlie most ele¬ 
gant and pliilosopliic of the L-iiin poets, 
when rehearsing some of lliobe discouiagi - 
nicnls wliicb tliwart llic endeavuurs ul the 
husband man, ascribes their existence to the 
appoinlniciit of Heaven, in order to sharpen 
the alleiition of man, lest a droasy lethargy 
should overspread liis powers, and a wantuii 
diiliiess foil 'Ylie active iiislrumonls (if 
thought. If a bcatheiJ could percciie’ 
the benelil produced by pain and 
disappoiiitnieiil, why should we lepiiie 
because the way lo any kind of good is 
ofuiines puzzled with mazes, and besdviiib 
difliculties ? The preseiujc of a ])(‘rnicioiis 
iiiixtuie in the rout of the nianiuc calls lot 
the exercise of skill, labour, and p.ilieiice, 
wliich the thinking pait of mankind agree 
in esteeming very good things. 

We shall conclude by giving a few jiarti- 
cularS illustrative of its flowers and fiuit. 
The manioc bears two kinds of ffower, one 
having the ten stamens, which are alter¬ 
nately of difierent length, fig. a, the otlier a 
fruit composed of three distinct seed-vessels 
b, which constitute a peculiar characteristic 
of the eupliorbiaceous plants; we iiiean 
such as resemble the s])ui’gt‘ or wart-vvoit, 
wliicli are extremely coinmon, and may be 
readily known by yielding a milky juic(>, 
which our country people apply to their 
warts. The fruit of the spurge is composed 
of three grains, as the oitteutive reader mav 
see with slightest examination, which 
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will giveliiti) a correct notion of the fruit of risk of appearing before Gotl in the elicirac- 
tiie manioc. The milky juice is also foond in ter of an univpentant murdfrer, notwiih- 
the manioc. In fig. i, there apjrear to he standing the tremendons text, “ Murderers 
six grains, but this is occasioned by eacl| shall have their part in the lake which bufti- 
grain being halved. The size of tlie nia- eth with fire and brimstone.” 
nioc is something between a tree and a Duelling is an ungodly practice that a 
shrub. The leaves arc divided into five or hetithen might be ashamed of, and Old 
seven narrow leaflets, as represented in our llumphrev must be excused if he hies to 
figure. br.md it on the forehead. 

^ A lawless libertine leads a young female 

astray from virtue into the paths of sin, 
OLD llUMrilREY ON DUELLING. .shame, remorse, beggaiy, and despair, and 

Tnr.ui; are some things so weak and .so offers to make reptiraiion by blowing out 
wicked, .so bad and so base, that it is ibe brains of her brother or- her fatlur. 
hardly possible to speak of them with tern- This is duelling. 

per. Among these may l>e mentioned the A# free-living gentleman quarrels over the 
[iractice of duelling. If there be one cus- bottle with his most intimate, his dearest 
tom tolerated by the world that'savouis of friend; hasty words s*re spoken by botli, 
folly, crime, cruelty, and iiLsanity, more than but neither will acknowledge Ins erroi. 
another, it is the custom of duelling. These intimate acqnainttinces, these d»av 

You m.iy think this rather an odd sub- friends, meet to give eaclt other s;uisf,iclic!n 
ject for me to speak upon. It is not a very I’y sending a bullet through each othei’s 
likely thing that Old Humphrey will ever hearts. Tliis is duelling, 
fight a duel, and 1 trust it is quite as im- Is duelling consistent with justice ? No ! 
likely that any of his friends will; butforall lor Justice requires that the guilty shouM 
that, as tite words of an old man are some- be puni.sbed, and the injiirtd be recoui- 
tiiiies weighty, and as they may possibly pensed ; but in duelling tlte offeiKler, ili" 
rc-icli the ears of some wlio are interested systematic duellist is the most likely t<i 
III the subject, so a word or two about esc.ipe, on account of Ins superior skill in 
duelling may not be useless. s'loh itijitters, while tlie iiijuitd party lost.s 

The <-u.'»loin of duelling consists in this— fiis life, 
that persons, for some real or supposed in- la duelling consistent with mercy ? 
jiiiy, meet each other with deadly'weapons, Mercy! No! The duellist is savagely 
with the delilierate inteiitkmjaf taking each merciless; lor he spares neither foes nor 
, 1 'lher's lives. Sometimes the weapons used friends. The offence may have I ecu a 
lire swords, hut more commonly pistols, trifle; hut it can only' lie atoneil for witli 
loavled with hall; the parties usually stand blood. Rut if diiolliiig have neither ne rev 
a dozen paces fi-oni each other, and fire nor justice on it.s side, i»it consisteni with 
once, or several times, till their friends, courage? Courage! No! for Hue eoii- 
.n iiiig the put of seconds, consider the rage takes no unmanly adviintrigc of aii- 
.ilfiir lionoiir.ihly disposed of. otlier, w hereas the duellist, who cun “s|dit. 

DiieU, for tlie iiio.st part, are confined to a hair,” as the phrase is, with his bullet, 
till- higher classes, to those who, having h.id is not ashamed (though he surely ought 
.1 'iiiperior education, are supposed to lie to he) to fight with one who never bd’oru 
wisi-rand belter bebaved than other people; pulled a trigger. 

to those, in short, whose duty it is to set an “ Well,” say you, “ lint it is eonsislenr. 
ex.iinple w’ortliy ot imitation. And ^et I with the laws of honour.” Tl*fc*laws of 
greatly question if there be many cusloius luuiour! say' rather the law's of sin and 
more absurd and inhuman among the igiio- .*satan ; for all the hoiiouralilcs and right 
rant Hindoos, the untutored Indians, and lionoiirables that ever yet made the laws 
wild Cafires, of savage life. Absurd and of honour their creed, cannot blot out the 
inhuman, liowevcr, as it is, there are ]>lenly handwriting of the Holy One that is 
of people wlio make for it every apology in against them : “ 'riioii sh.ilt do no imir- 
iheir power. der:” for duelling, do with it what yon 

“ It certainly is a bad custom,” say they, may, and (lisgui.se it as you will, is nothing 
“ hut we hardly know, if it were done away iiiois^ nor less than deliberate iiinrder. 
with, how gentlemen would be able to pro- J'Jo iiian in the world knows better than 
tect themselves from insult." Old Huuj|)hrey how hard it is to subdue 

And so, heeau.se g,‘tiilemen find it difti- a hasty temper; and if he were very se- 
cult to pul up with insults from Mieir fel- j vere on this failing in anotlu'r, he would 
low-cieauircs, they tiiink it well to iiiii the ' fhereliv condemn himself; but in duelling 
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Ihcre is time to cool, and this reveals the 
darkest part of the picture.. 

It is after retiring for a night’s rest; 
after the evening and morning prayer has 
been, or onglit to have been put up to the 
I'ather of mercies, that this merciless deed 
is cominitted. You may tell me, if you 
M'ill, that duellists never pray ; but if 
you do, I shall not think the better of 
them on that account. Thev have much 
to pray for; and one of tneir prayers 
should be, “ Deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness, O God! ” 

Old Humphrey does not like to deal 
out hard words; he had rather praise than 
blame; much rather would he tresti of 
peace and mercy than of discord and vio¬ 
lence ; but he has rib soft .words for duels 
and duellers. 

Talk of robbers'! Old Humphrey 
would willingly, if he could,make the words 
tingle in the ears of the most gentlemanly 
duellist that ever sent a bullet througli the 
bosom of a friend : 

The sturdiest villains, wlio are wont to stray 
Tliv jiulilic roads and ;)illair(‘ all tlioir proy, 

At thoiifrUts ot miinler tremble with ultrijtht, 

And per)>etratc the eursed ileed by iiipht; 

])ut tliou ' more fell, and lierccr fur tliaii they, 
Caust rub and murder in the fare of day. 

Is there any robbery like robbing a wife 
of a husband ? or a family of children of a 
father ? The duellist is a robber! Is there 
any murder like the murder of an offender, 
for a word ? The duellist is a premedi¬ 
tated murderer. 

I was once at an inn, where a military 
officer, who had taken more wine than he 
ought to have taken, was quarrelling with 
all around him. He was a duellist, and 
the first opportunity that occurred, he gave 
a challenge. Not a word would he hear 
of delay ; the duel was to take place on the 
.spot; his servant was despatched for pistols, 
and a brother-officer sent for to act as his 
second. 

Witli^oine difficulty this madman was j 
persuaded to put off the duel; and if he 
bad been held under the pump for ten 
minutes or so, it might have been of some 
* service to his proud and pep|)cry spirit. 

Now do not sup|K>se Old Humphrey is 
ignorant that tliere are insults difficult to 
bevir; injuries that wring the very heart¬ 
strings of a man, wherein all that is in him 
cries out vvitli a mighty voice against his 
oppressor. I know this, and 1 believe 
that many a virtuous-minded man has bf'en 
goaded, by the maddening iiifluer.ice of in¬ 
justice, to fight a duel, persuading himself 
that, bec.uise the law could not redress his 
wrongs, he was justified in pursuing Ifis 


oppressor. There is a wide difference be¬ 
tween such a one,and the systematic, cold¬ 
blooded duellist: but the words are not the 
•words of a man which say, “ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the^rd.” “ No 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him." 

“ It is a fearful thing," says one, “ to 
injure the image of the Almighty, however 
b^e may be the metal it is stamped upon." 
Whatever may Ije our wrongs, they will not 
be righted by taking another’s life, or rush¬ 
ing with bloody bands into the presence of 
the h>ernal. I.rf't the following text of 
sciipture be engraved on the heart of every 
man, and tlicn no one will dare to be a 
duellist—“ If ye forgive men their tres- 
p^ses, your heavenly Father will akso 
forgive you t but if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your I'ather 
forgive your trespasses.” 

- ♦— 

CHEMISTRY.-No. XVI. 

ACIDS.—NO. III. 

TARTAnir Acid is obtained from a sub¬ 
stance known in commerce as tlie cream of 
tartar, which is the bitaitiate of potash. 
It has a very acid fiisle, and dissolves 
freely in water, and is known to be present 
in wines, and in a great variety of vegeta¬ 
bles and fruits. Calico-printers use it to 
discharge false prints. 

Citric Acid was first detected by Sclieele 
in tlie juice of lemons. It crystallizes in 
rliomboidal prisms, has a very acid taste, 
and is soluble in water. It is useful in tlie> 
arts and in medicine. 

Mallic Acid is extracted from the juice 
of apples. It has been sometimes used to 
separate alumina from magnesia, and has 
tlie property of dt'composing the muriate of 
gold, and of precijiitating silver and mer¬ 
cury from their solutions in nitric acid. 

Mucous Acid is obtained by nitric acid 
from gum arabic, and consists of carbon 33* 
33 ; oxygen 01'73; and hydrogen 4*94. 

Gallic, Acid is abstracted from nut- 
galIs,oak bark,ami otlier astringent vegetable 
substances. ** To obtain gallic acid, pro¬ 
cure a strong aqueous infusion of nut-galls, 
and lay it aside where it can remain a con¬ 
siderable time undisturbed, and exjiosed to 
tlie air, in an open vessel. At length, the 
fiuid will be covered with mould, and when 
this happens, the mouldy part is to be re¬ 
moved, wlien small yellow crystals will be 
found attached to the sides of the vessel. 
These are the gallic acid ; and the crystals 
are to be jjurified by dissolving them in 
alcohol, jinu evaporating the clear alcoliolic 
solution to dryness. As it occurs fai na¬ 
ture, this acid is always associated with 
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tannin; tlie peculiar vegetable principle by 
which the gelaliue of skins is converted into 
leather, and to which the acid is allied in a 
manner hitherto unexplained.”— Braylcy^ 

()xAi.ic Afio emits an aromatic smelly ig- 
i i'fs when healed, and precipitates the 
oxides of iion. 

Ib.NZOic Acin is obtained from a resin 
calk’d benzoin, in the form of a while pow¬ 
der. It has an aromatic smell, an acrid 
and bitter taste, and is soluble in boiling 
water. According to Mr. Hatchett, it may 
be obtained by dissolving benzoin, balsam 
of 'I'oln, and balsam of Peru in sulphuric, 
aoid During digestion, a beautifully crys- 
t.ilkzed white benzoic acid is sublimed. 
This process is lecommended by Dr. 
Thompson. 

Snot IN jc Arm is obtained from amber, 
and is, in itself, useless in the arts, though, 
when cuinbiiitd with ammonia, it has the 
|.ro[)erty of’ separating peroxide of iron 
from its solutions. 

CAMiMionic Acli) is derived from cam- 
p.hor, by means of nitric acid ; and by the 
bameagentsubericacid is obtained from cork. 

l,tj( cu: Arm is obtained from wliite lac, 
a substance brought from the East Indies; 
and 

Sr.BAi (ir At m from animal fat or tallow. 

I’liussir; or IJvniiocYANrc Atm is a 
compound of hydiogen, nitrogen, and car¬ 
bon, and is a deadly poison. 

TJitio Arm is procured, in a crystalline 
'form, from urine; and the 

Ammutic Acid from the amnios of the 
cow. 

Many otlier aculs have, during the last 
few years, been added to the list we have 
given, and chemical investigations are con¬ 
st tiiily increasing their number. We have 
id.i’.nly more ih.ui seventy well determined 
aeiils. 

This class of bodies is so im[)ortant in 
cliemistry, that we may be permitted to 
quote the opinion of an eminent and. well- 
known writer upon tlie subject. “ The 
uses of the acids are so many, and so im¬ 
portant, that it is iinpos.sible lo enumerate 
them. They are iiidispeii.sable to various 
arts anil nmimraetures; they are employed 
for cidinary pnrjioses, and for medicine; 
they act an iinporl.ii it jiart in the great la¬ 
boratory of nature ; they protluce that nu¬ 
merous chiss of bodies called salts, and 
form a great proportion of ilie mountainous 
districis of the globe. 

Tlie vast masses of limestone, cb.ilk, 
and m.irble, which are found in gvi ry part 
of the world, are eonibinatioris of lime iiiid 
carbonic acid. The mountains ofgyiisum in 


the neighbourhood of I*aris, and elsewhere, 
are combinations of lime and sulphuric 
acid. The iluor spar of Derbyshire 
composed of lime and fluoric acid; and 
there are masses of common salt both in 
the eastern and western hemi.sphere, which 
contain such immense quantities of mu¬ 
riatic acid as would render every attempt 
to calculate the amount abortive.” 

“ Tlie large masses of celestine and pon¬ 
derous spars in diifereut parts of the earth, 
contain an incalculable quantity of the sul¬ 
phuric .acid ; and thecrysolite of (Iroenland 
is a compound of the bases of alumina, 
soda, and fluoric acid; silica, which pos- 
sessls many of the properties of an acid, 
abounds in the form of gravel, ;uid also in 
that of solid rocks, in every quarter of the 
globe: and several of the valuable minerals, 
together with those called precious stones, 
are combinations of the different earths with 
the chromic, or the phosphoric acid, not to 
mention the annual changes which the ve¬ 
getable kingdom undergoes by the formation 
and subsequent decomposition of the vege¬ 
table acids. 

“ Many of these bodies are formed by 
tlic action of vegetable life, such as the 
malliti and citric acids ; some are formed 
principally by chemical changes eflecttd 
sponuineously on dead vegetable matter; as, 
for instance, tlie acetic; and others, as the 
sulphuric, occur in the mineral kingdom, 
and arc also formed artificially, in great 
abundance.” 

.SCRirTXJRK EXVLANAMONS, NO. XXVIll. 
“Turn n{;aiii uur captivity, O Lnrd, an thu stTeams 
ill the south.”—Vsalm exxvi. 1. 

In the East the rivers in the dry sea¬ 
sons are little more than fleeting streams, 
and sometimes they are entirely evaporated 
by the powerful action of the sun’s rays. 
The rainy season comes, and the beds, for¬ 
saken of the ancient river, begin to receive 
their annual tribute from the fruijtfiil clouds, 
and the mountain-torrent, rolling iu its ac¬ 
customed channel, causes the streams to 
return again, changing the sandy waste into 
the majestic river, raising the sower’s hopes, 
replenishing this parched I-aiid witli tlic 
long-desired verdure, and man and beast 
again rejoice in tlie earth’s abundance. 
Thus prayed tlie pious Psalmist:—“ Tuiii 
again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams 
in the south:” that as the inhabitants of 
thTise sultry regions rejoice in the rciuni of 
the revivfcjg streams, so we, restored to our 
beloved country and tein])le, may rejoice 
in the long-expected deliverance.— tV. 
linmn. 
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IJOTANY.-No. X. 

I.Atil AT/G. 

, Til IS most iiuUiral urdor of iilanls is 
composed of sucii as are of universal rc- 
coirnition; for every reader is acquainted 
with the dead-nettle, mint, sa^e, and rose- 
nnrj'. Happily for distinction they are 
coupled together hy a general character, 
pist as obvious, when properly stated, as 
the plants themselves are familiar. This 
character is founded in the dispositions of 
the blossoms, which arc placed in a whorl 
or little circle just above a pair of oppo¬ 
site leaves. This order was established, 
under a different name, by our country¬ 
man Uay, who w'as followed byLinn^us. 
T he herbage is usually aromatic, as in the 
rosemary and horehonnd; eften bitter, but 
always harmless. The corolla is gene¬ 
rally two lipped, and always irregular. 
1’he stamens arc four in number, placed 
under the upper lip; one pair longer than 
the other. Another easy mark of distinc¬ 
tion is found in the uniform presence of 
four seeds at the bottom of the cup or 
calyx, which docs not fall off, but stays to 
acco/nmodatc the seeds with a lodging till 
they are ripe; at which period they are 
black. This remark, in reference fo the 
pf'eds, may be verified by looking at the 
common white or dead-nettle. The stem 
is always square, and the branches invaria- 
bly opposite to each other. 

RXAMIM.GH. 

'Lnm'uim —Upper lip of the corolla 
eraccfully arched; the lower lip divided 
into two lobes, wi^ a small tooth on each 
side. 

L. Album, white archangel, or the? com¬ 
mon white nettle.—It has been called de-id- 
netlle, because it is not provided w ith those 
sharp envenomed prickles, with which the 
slinging nettle is furnished, and to which 
it bears a very great resemblance. 

Ij Purjnirnm, red archangel.-Dif- 
fi^rs fi’on;bt,he lust in having the tips of the 
leaves blunt, and the flowers of a deep 
red or purple colour; conimon on all hedge 
banks. 

lial/ola. —There is but one species of 
this genus, the B. or stinking hore- 

hound. This is nearly as common as the 
red dead-nettle, and is very apt to be con¬ 
founded with it, and with the all-heal, 
wliich we shall presently describe. It 
may, however, be distinguished from them 
by its dull forbidding appearance and un¬ 
pleasant smell; but very accurately by the 
presence of ten well-marked lines upon 
the calyx. This part of the flower is worth 
examination; for we see in what is always 


I regarded as a disagreeable weed, a cup 
that bears all the obvious marks of the 
most finished w'orkmanship, and which 
Consequently furnishes a pleasing and ac¬ 
curate character for distinction. 

Stachys —This genus is chiefly distin¬ 
guished from its kindred genera by the po¬ 
sition of the stamens after the anthers 
have shed their pollen. At first we sec 
them upright; but after their office of scat¬ 
tering that fine powder is accomplished, 
they seem as if averse to each other; for 
one pair is leiming towards one side, 
and the other jiair towards the other 
side. The stachys sylvatica, or hedge all¬ 
heal, is common by hedges, and differs in 
its appearance from the purple dead-nettle 
by being more erect and taller than the 
latter. The size of the stem with its foliage 
padually tapers to a point at the top. If 
in walking forth with a friend, conversa¬ 
tion should flag for want of interest, v'e 
might at any time in summer pluck up the 
stachys, and point out the mutually averted 
position of the stamens. Many reflections 
upon the wisdom of God in creating, his 
goodness in diffusing instruction in every 
corner of his vast dominions, woidd spon- 
tatJeously arise, and lead us to fresh re- 
mcinbrancc of Him who has so kindly 
made and garnished all things for our use, 
improvement, and delight. 

Meulha Serpyllum, mother of thyme 
—its scent, wiiich resembles the garden 
thyme, will always denote this plant,*., 
which may be found upon the elevated 
partsof heaths,and in mountainous places 
The essential and distinguishing character 
of the thymus is found in the calyx, whi.-h 
is two-lipped, and has its mouth filled with 
fine hairs. If at any time we meet with a 
plant in travelling that resembles the mint 
in smell and general apjiearance, we anply 
to the caij'x for a touchstone or criterion; 
if one lobe points upward and the other 
down, and if withal we sec a barrier of 
white hairs defending the entrance, we 
put it dotvn as belonging to the genus 
thymus, without further question. Tfic 
wild basil, found in corn-fiehls, the fiirhl 
and the mountain calamint belong to this 
genus. The two last are sometimijs met 
with on the road side, and may be known 
by their aromatic smell, and the presence 
of the criterion just described. 

Glecoma Hedcracea, ground ivy.—An 
extremely well-known plant, with round 
or kidney-shaped leaf, a blue flower, on 
all our ditch barik-.^ If wc pluck the 
flower of this strong-scented wTcd, and 
look at the stamens, we pci'ccive that each 
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|idir of aiithi.TS arc so placod that thc\’* 
compose a ])ictiire of St. Andrew’s cross. 

Teucrium Srorodtmia, woof-sage. 

I'he r('scml)laiice which the leaves of this 
])ldnt. hear to the common sage, will readilj 
)oiiit it out anirtng its wild companions. 

II the neighliourhood of London, esp^*- 
eially about Hainpstead-heath and Caen- 
wood, it may lie found in the greatest 
abundance, lloiner tells us that the nurse 
<)'■ Ulysses recognised her muster, after an 
ulisence of twenty years, by a mole that 
grew upon the hero’s great toe. It is the 
object of the botanist to look for marks 
e(|nally unerring and satisfactory. Now* 
in the wood-sage we find the upperliji as 
completely abstracted as if it had been cut 
off with a pair of scissors. This circum¬ 
stance leads us directly to the genus teu- 
crinm, of which the generic character is 
the absence of one upper lip. 

Ui-hmcd Ojjicinalcs, wood betonj’.—In 
e(*:ry wood we Hod the wood betony. Its 
small purple iloacrs, weak stem, and 
scolloped leaves will serve to recall its 
name to our recollection, whenever our 
footsteps are directed through the open¬ 
ing glades and pathways of a sequestered 
nood. Among the foregoing examples, 
though few' ill comparison of the number 
groaing wild in this country, the inquisi¬ 
tive reader will find materials for study 
and comparison. The square stem, the 
h'aves coupled in pairs, the curious two¬ 
lipped blossoms, (corolla) the four sla- 
‘ Incus, jiaired in two friendly couples, of 
unequal length, are points of lesemblaocc 
as general among the labiata, or two-li[)- 
ped (ilants, as they arc obvious and easy 
of iccogiiition. We therefore commend 
the study of this very natural assemblage 
of vegetable creation to the particular at- 
iL-nlion of our readers. If any one should 
say, “ I have but a little time to spare foi 
rccn.'alion, 1 cannot afford to lose myself 
among the ever-doubling mazes of botani¬ 
cal disquisition,” the answer is, thiit this 
is by no means necessary ; fgr as the 
science is divided into wards or families, 
«Inch w'e call orders, a jicrson may take i 
his choice, and study one division apart 
from all the rest. Nor is an apparatus of 
technicalities necessary ; ten nr a dozen 
well-defined terms will effectually do the 
business, vi'heti the object is single, that 
is, when one order only is studied. Should 
choice lead one to either the uinbcllifera 
or labiata, a never-exhausted source of 
remark and ingeniovs deduction would be 
found. All that is requisite is%ummed 
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up ill a patient ohserrution, and the habit 
of recording the results of it upon pajier; 
for one of the very best precepts for im¬ 
provement in all studies is—« rite dc^’n 
what you think. 

——♦- 

THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
. NEW ZEALAND. 

Tiik Rev. W. Yate says, that in New 
Zealand the door is now thrown wide 
open for the admission of Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, so that they might go east, west, 
north, and south, through the length and 
breadth of the land. There was scaicely 
an yidividual who was not ready to rccciv 
iiLStruction by ineiins of the schools, and by 
means of a preached gospel, if there were 
missionaries to*provide them such instruc¬ 
tion. Tlie natives had come down in great 
numbers, earnestly prating that they might 
receive instruction, and that, to use their 
own mode of expression, their hearts might 
be so “ bothered with the love of Christ,” 
that they might no longer be able to act as 
they had done. A chapel was built, schools 
were formed, and alioiit ninety men and 
women had been brought under the in¬ 
fluence of Christian society. The people 
to tlic«outhward had long been in the habit 
of fighting with the Hay-of-lslaiiders; they 
liad made great depredations upon the iieo- 
ple; they had destroyed numbers of their 
tribes; and the enmity seemed to be iii- 
creasiiig. They had told the missionaries, 
that if any of them from the Uay-of-Islands 
attempted to go down and live there,* i hey 
should not remain thereriong, for that tliey 
would drive them away, or destroy them. 
Rut Cod had enabled tlie missionaries to 
inlerferu with success. Three thousand of 
the Bay-of-lslanders had been prevented 
by their means from engaging in the vvoik 
of destiiiction. Some persons were sent 
down at the risk of their lives, to request the 
missionaries to give the same instructions to 
them, which they had given to lliffr coun¬ 
trymen. rormcrly, the missionaries iiad 
not been allowed to land at that place; but 
on llie present occasion, they were met by 
fifteen hundred natives; and when they 
landed, the chiefs said it was their inten¬ 
tion to make some speeches. They called 
first upon an old chief, who spoke for 
nearly an hour, and who said, ** The niis- 
sionaries, he was sure, were come to that 
pliMse to blunt the ixtints of their spears— 
to snap t||eir clubs asunder—to draw tlie 
bullets out of their muskets—to bury their 
bayonets in the ground—to bring this tribe 
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and that Iril e togeihrr—and to tliem 
all to live in jivace.” A loud hliout tlien 
burst from the whole assembly, “ We will 
ha/^e them ' We will have them 1 And 
tlipn this tribe and that tribe shall live in 
peace, and we shall no longer kill (-uch 
other as we have been accustomed to do.” 
Tliis gave the brethren great joy, lor it 
convinced them that the liOrd was at work 
among that people, though they had not 
been aware of it. Tlie people were very 
anxious for an answer. The missionaries 
told them that when they were about to en¬ 
gage in any work, it was always their cus¬ 
tom to seek guiilancu and dinction from 
(Jod. "Well, tlien,” they said, " pek 
guidance and direction from Clod now.” 
lie told them that jt was the intention of 
the brethren to hold a sefvice, and after 
that to explain their views and intentions 
us to the rc(£uests the chiefs had made. 
Tie gave out a hymn, and, with five or six 
boys whom he had taken with him, r.iiscd 
a tune ; to his great astonishment, he found 
that the majority of the people not only 
knew the words of the hymn, but joined in 
tlie tune to which it was sung. When he 
begiin to read the church service, his as¬ 
tonishment increased to find that they united 
in the confession, and in tlie vaiio.’is re¬ 
sponses, with all their hearts and voices. 
The circumstance which had led to that 
which so astonished him was afterwards 
explained. A boy, a sort of slave, who 
had lived with him, and who had been re¬ 
deemed with two or three blankets, had 
gone among them w'liile on a visit tc his 
relations, and hail taken with liim his 
prayer and hymn books ; and with tlie 
little knowledge he had obtained, had es¬ 
tablished a sort of school, where he tinglit 
those who went to sing the tunes he had 
learned, and to join in various portions of 
the service of the church. 


ROMISH CONFESSION IN FRANCE. 

A IloMisii country c'uratc was disputing 
with a bible and tract hawker, concerning 
tliat excellent tiact, " The lUiiid Alan and 
the Soldier,” and observed, " Your books 
are very good, but they say nuliiing about 
the sacraments.” " Why, sir, this book is 
only about a soldier's conversion; and there¬ 
fore cannot mention every thing.” " lint 
if he were convened, he would have gone 
to confession, and received the sacif'anieiits : 
this is a protostiint book. God has ap- 


■pointed confession; for ho says, ‘ Confess 
your faults one lo another.’ ” " Tht'n if 1 
should confess to you, sir,” answered the 
hawker, " you should also confess to me ; 
wr Uie virse says, ‘ one to another.’ ” 


BENEFITS OF THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 

In the evidence before a parliamriitary 
cominittee, it was stated by Mr. Monk, to 
show the beneficial effects of allotments of 
land to labouring pcojile, and the ease with 
which their bad habits may be amended, 
that formerly his cottages were in liad order; 
their pavements and windows broken:— 
“ 1 had them all paved, and the windows 
glazed. 1 told the cottagers that I did not 
like .shabby, broken windows, with patches 
of paper, and things stuffed in, or broken 
pavements, which they could not clean ; 
and that I disliked Irish filth, and^i 
Irish habits of living. 1 engaged, after me 
cottages were thoroughly repaired, to pay 
twenty shillings a-year for keeping them in 
repair. I undertook lo make the repairs 
myself, and deduct the expense from this 
twenty shillings; but if no repairs were 
wanted, they were lo have the whole them¬ 
selves. This course, 1 find, formed habits 
of care; and their cottages are now so well 
taken care of, that very little deduction is 
annually made from the one pound. I'liey 
now abstain from chopjiing wood carelessly 
on their pavement; and as I give them two 
score of fagots towards their fuel, 1 sa\ e 
my hedges and fences; and the cost of all 
this to me is not more than the keep of 
one fat coach horse. Many persons accuse 
the poor of ingratitude, but i find them the 
most grateful people alive for lliese little 
attentions.’’ 


A siNFUi. Life. —He that lives in sin and 
expects happiness hereafter, is like him that 
soweth cockle, and thinks to fill his barn 
with wheat or barley, Luke vi. 44; Gal. 
vi. 7, 8.— JBiin^an, 

A Co^TUAST.—Better to be a lost sheep 
than a gout or swine.— Marshal. 
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A USriTE. 


TftE striking resemblance between the dress 
‘of a £«nte, as shown in out engraving, 
drawn from the best aufriorities, and*the 
modern oriental dresses, must be obvious to 
every rehdet. It is admitted that the Jjs- 
vites wore no pardcular habit till the nmd 
of king Agrippa, whose innovation in this 
respect is censured by Josephus. It ap- 
peiOT their official dim was a simple robe. 
11^ trnmmt which tiiis figure is blowing, 
is intended, we suppose, to represmit the 
ram’s horn of holy writ 

Levites wm descendants of Levi, 
by Oenhom, Kohath, and Merari, ei^ptipg 
tne l^fly of Aaron; for the (Mldren m 
Jljl^sea hu ho part in the (»esthoed, and 
yoL. III. 


were mily common Levites. God chose the 
Levites instead of the first-born of all Ismd, 
for the service of the tabernacle and Ample, 
Num. iii. 6, &c. They served the priests in 
the mihistrations of the temple, ana b fought 
to than wood, water, and otha things ne¬ 
cessary for the sacrifices. They sang and 
playei^ on instnunenfei in tlw temple, &c., 
they Mudied the law, end were the adjhaiy 
judges of the country; but subordinate to 
the priests. God pioidded (at the subsist¬ 
ence of the Levites, by givfa^ ffiem the 
tith% of com, fruit, and oattie; but they 
paid to the jmests die tagilh of the tithes; 
and as the Lerites jibssessed no eslatet^ 
in the land, the tithes which the priests 
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received from them, were iooked on as tlie' 
first-fruits which they were to offer to tl»e 
Lord, Num. xviii. 21—24. God assigned 
them for their habitations, forty-eigirt cities, 
with fields, pastures, and gardens, Num. 
XXXV. Of these, thirteen were given to the 

J riests; six of which were cities of refuge, 
osh. XX. 7—9; xxi.l9,20, &c. Wiiile the 
Levites were actually employed in the 
temple, they were subsisted out of the pro¬ 
visions in store there, and out of the daily 
offerings there made; and if any Levite 
quitted the place of his abode, to serve the 
temple, even out of the time of his half- 
yearly or weekly waiting, he was received, 
there, kept and provided for, in like ^man¬ 
ner as his other brethren, who were regu¬ 
larly in waiting, Dfut. xviii. 6—8. 

VISION. 

It is a truth of physics, in the strictest 
sense of the word, that vision is performed 
by the eye refracting light, and making it 
converge to a focus upon the retina; and 
that tite peculiar combination of its lenses, 
and the diffei'ent materials they are com¬ 
posed of, correct the indistinctness which 
would otherwise arise from tlie different re- 
firangibility of light; in other worcU, make 
the eye an achromatic instrument. But if 
this is not also a truth in natural theology, it 
is a position from which, by the sliortest 
possible process of reasoning, we arrive at 
a theological tnith; namely, that the in¬ 
strument so successfully performing a given 
service by means of this curious strvoture, 
must have been formed with a knowledge 
of the properties of light. The position 
from which so easy a step brings us to this 
doctrine of natural theology was gained by 
strict induction. Upon ilic same evidence 
whtcl) all natural science rests on, reposes 
the kiiovvledge tliat the eye is an optical 
instrument: tliis is a truth common to both 
physics and theology. Before the days of 
Sir Isauo Newton, men knew that they saw 
by means of tlie eye, and that die eye was 
constructed upon optical principles; but 
the reason of its peculiar conformation 
they knew not, because they were ignor¬ 
ant of the different refrangibility of light. 
When his discoveries taught this truth, it 
was found to have been acted upon, and 
consequently knowq, by the Being' who 
created the eye. Still, our knowledge was 
imperfect; and it was reserved for ,JVlr. 
Dollond to discover another law of nature, 
the different dispersive powers of different 
substances, which enabled him to com¬ 
pound an object-glass that more effectually 


corrected the various refrangibility of the 
rays. It was now observed, that this 
truth also must liave been known to 
the Maker of the eye; for upon its basis 
- is that instrument, far more perfect tlian 
the achromatic glass of Dollond, framed. 
These things arc truths in both physics and 
theology; they are truths taught us by the 
self-same process of investigation, and rest¬ 
ing upon the self-same kind of evidence. - 

When we extend our inquiries, and ob¬ 
serve the varieties of this perfect instru¬ 
ment, we mark the adaptation of changes 
to the diversity of circumstances ; and the 
truths thus learned are in like manner com¬ 
mon to physical and theological science ; 
that is, to natural history, or comparative 
anatomy, and natural theology. 

That beautiful instrument, so artislly 
contrived, that the most ingenious workman 
could not imagine an improvement of it, 
becomes still more interesting and jmore 
wonderful, when we find that its confiflk- 
tion is varied with the different neers^es 
of each animal. If the animal prowls by 
night, we see the opening of the pupil and 
the power of concentration in tlie eye in¬ 
creased. If an amphibious animal has 
occasionally to dive into the water, with 
the change of tlie medium througli which 
tlie rays pass, there is an accommodation 
in the condition of the humours, and the 
eye partakes of the eye boili of the quad- 
rupra and the fish. 

So, having contemplatetl the apparatus 
for protection in the human eye, we finrl 
that in the lower animals, who want both 
the accessorjr means of cleaning the eye, 
and the ingenuity to accomplish it by other 
modes than the eye-lids, an additional eye¬ 
lid, a new apparatus, is provided for this 
purpose. 

Again, in 'fishes, whose eye is washed by 
the element in which they move, all the 
exterior apparatus is unnecessary, and is 
dismissed ; but in the crab, and especially* 
in that species which lies in mud, the very 
peculiar, and homy prominent eye which 
every body must have observed, would be 
quite obscured were it not for a particular 
provision. There is a little brush of hair 
above the eye, against which the ^e is oc¬ 
casionally raised to wipe off what may ad¬ 
here to it. The form of the eye, tlie parti¬ 
cular mode in which it is moved, and, we 
may say, the coarseness^ of the instrument 
compart with the parts of the same organ 
in the .higher class of animals, make the 
mechanism of eyeVds and of lachrymal 
glands kinsuitable. The mechanism used 
for this purpose is discovered by observa- 
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tion and reasoning; that it is contrived for 
this purpose is eqtudl/ a discovery of ob¬ 
servation and reasoning. Both propositions 
are strictly propositions of physical science. 

The same remarks apply to every part' 
of the animal body. The use to whicti 
each member is subservient, and the man¬ 
ner in which it is enabled so to perform its 
functions as to serve that appointed use, is 
learned by an induction of the strictest 
kind. But it is impossible to deny, that 
what induction thus teaches forms the 
great bulk of all natural theology. The 
question which the theologian always puts 
upon each discovery of a purpose mani¬ 
festly accomplished is this: “ Suppose I 
h.id this operation to perform by mecha¬ 
nical means, and were acquainted with the 
laws regulating the action of matter, stiould 
I attempt it in any other way than I liere 
see practised V’ If the answer is in the 
ne^ive, the- consetpience is irresistible 
thlVsoinc I'ower, c-ipable of acting with 
design, and possessing the supposed know¬ 
ledge, employed tlte means whicli we see 
nsud. But this negative answer is the re¬ 
sult of reasoning founded upon induction, 
and rests upon tlte same evidence whereon 
tl»e doctrines of all pliysica) science are dis¬ 
covered and believed. And the inference 
to wMch that negative answer so inevitably 
Icad.s, is a truth in natural theology ; for k 
is only another way of asserting that design 
and knowledge are evinced in the works 
aud functions of nature .—Lord Brougham. 

AN ARtEBICAN MANUFACTURING TOWN. 

Lownr.i. is situated at the conduence 
of the Concord and Merrimack rivers. 
It is one of the largest manufacturing 
tow’iis in the whole Union, and supplies 
one of the most remarkable instances of 
rapidity in grow’th. Twenty years ago 
this spot was a wilderness Then a 
small factory was built, which cost piily 
.‘1,000 dollars. There are now more than 
tw'enty large mills, five stories liigh^ with 
SJOOO looms and 8,500 spindles, upwards 
of 5,000 operatives, and a capital exceed¬ 
ing six millions and a half of dollars. 
The total population is 10,000. The 
water-power is very due, and skilfully 
applied by' means of reservoirs and canals ; 
it is capable of working fifty more mills. 
The advantage to the comfort and ap¬ 
pearance of the town in the possession of 
this power is very great, as it allows a 
vast business to go fbrw'ard withgiit the 
nuisance of universal smoke. This class 
of objects is rare in this coimtry, though 


common in ours, anil I was interested in 
a new course of observation. 

It might be expected ip this case, as 
in every similar one, that many fruitfSl 
causes of evil would come into action; but 
it w'as pleasing to find a corrective and 
antagonist power brought universal! v and 
successfully to act against them. Espe¬ 
cially there is one feature in the state of 
this community that is peculiar and ha¬ 
zardous. There are not less than 4,000 
young women attached to the mills, who 
have been dsawn here by the hope of 
reward, abstracted from all the safeguards 
*of their families, and transferred sud¬ 
denly from the utmost retirement to pro¬ 
miscuous society. They are mostly the 
daughters of fiyinprSjVand have laudable 
intentions in coming. The family has 
every tiling hut ready money, and this is 
a method of getting it. Many of them 
are well educated: they might teach at 
schools; but they prefer this employ, as 
it gives them better remuneration. Others 
thirst for education ; they' come for six 
months, and then disappear; and again 
they come, and again they disappear. In 
the one instance they are procuring the 
costs of education, and in the other edu¬ 
cation itself. They bring with them a 
sense of independence and rectitude, and 
this disposes them to adopt means which 
contribute greatly to their preservation. 
Instances of sad defection and vice will 
of course occur, hut they are remarkably 
“ few and far between.” The steady 
girls tvho work in a mill, baud together 
as a sort of a club, and Keep up a sense 
of honour through the establishment. If 
any one is susjiectcd of bad conduct, she 
is reprimanded and suspended; and if 
bad conduct is proved against her, she is 
reported to the managing party, and a 
petition is presented for her removal. 
In an unquestionable case, they would 
leave the mill if the prayer of tlie^iietitioii 
W’as refu.-?cd. 

In many cases, w'herc the evils are thus 
escajied, great good arises to the indi¬ 
vidual. Placed in new circumstances, 
where they are called to act for them¬ 
selves for the first time, great energy, 
and sonieiimes great elevation of moral 
character, is elicited. The means of 
religion, too, are supplied to them witn 
greater advantage. Many are brought 
under its influence, and those who are, 
arc furnished with opportunities for bene¬ 
volent and religious services, which they 
could not have had in their original and 
isuhitcd circumstances. There arc of 
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thifl number of young women, for in¬ 
stance, about 1,000 who are united to 
Christian churches, and about the same 
mimber who are in regular attendance 
on religious means. 

It is, however, generally admitted, that 
whatever may be the advantages, these 
occupations mostly disqualify them for 
the quiet duties and cares of domestic 
life. In fact, this must, in a measure, be 
the effect, for there is nothing to exercise 
the domestic virtues; and it is likely that 
many may gain a taste foV society, and 
appearance, and independent action, 
which they may not afterwards over¬ 
come, The dress, indeed, of the >«hole 
body, when not employed in the mill, was 
remarkable. It was not amiss, usually, 
in itself; but it was above their state and 
occupation. One was surprised to see 
tnem appear in silks, with scarfs, veils, 
and parasols. 

The care which is shown to their wel¬ 
fare and safety by the heads of the fac¬ 
tories, is also very worthy of praise. 
Boarding-houses are built for them by 
the corporations, or companies. Persons 
of good character are put into them, and 
the rate of payment is determined for 
them. These housekeepers are tenants- 
at-will; rules are laid down for their 
conduct, and transgression is followed by 
expulsion. They give and receive cer¬ 
tificates of character with the young 
womeu. 

The community at large arc alive to 
the possible evils of their situation, and 
waten and labour to counteract them. 
Because temperance here has to encoun¬ 
ter strong temptation, it has taken a most 
decided form. There is not only the 
usual Temperance Society; in addition 
to it is “The Total Abstinence Society,” 
whose pledge extends to wine, cordials, 
and strong beer. This, too, is the fa- 
voiirik' .society; it has 1,900 members. 

1 do not now judge the principle on 
which it acts; of course its influence must 
be great in promoting the sobriety of the 
town. There is also a considerable con¬ 
federation here, under the denomination 
of “The Lyceum.” It is a society 
for moral and literary purposes. There 
are reading-rooms, books, and weekly 
lectures, to meet the one branch; and 
for the preservation of the public mo|als, 
there are five committees appointed, each 
composed of not less than fiv6 members. 
Their duty is to take cognizance of five 
vices,—intemperance, profanity, sabbath¬ 


breaking, gaming, and lewdneas. They 
visit, examine, and confer confidentially 
for this purpose, and adopt such means 
as their discretion may suggest. The lec¬ 
tures are made to assist this object. 

They labourwith much advantage in the 
sabbath-schools, as they have thus many 
of the younger girls under their care. In 
all these schooLs there are no less than 
2,500 children, and 1,500 of them are ftuj- 
tory girls.— Seed and Matkeson. 

- • 

SABBATH BAYS S1IO0LB BE FRAYEB 
BAYS. 

That sabbath is misemployed, whidi 
is not a day of prayer; and by prayer 
I do not mean tne mere formality and 
semblance of prayer, but tlie breafliing 
forth of the heart in supplications to God, 
in the name of our Mediator and Adv^te 
Jesus Christ. Oh, if you would sane^ 
your sabbaths, you must make them days of 
serious, earnest prayer. Itis the Spirit’s work 
to sanctify: but the Spirit, though given 
freely, is yet to be sou^t and cherished by 
fervent prayer in the name of Christ. Behold 
here flie secret of many a sabbath prob- 
nation! Prayer was neglected: henc^ the 
Holy Spirit was withheld; hence, consdlence 
Acame callous; the soul’s enemy found 
access to the heart; pleasure tempted; gain 
allured ; sin solicited; you had no strength 
to resist; you yielded; God was foigotteu;, 
his house neglected, his day dishonoured, 
and sin committed. Behold also here the 
secret of sabbath sanctification! Why 
do some steadily yet cheerfully resist tempt¬ 
ations to sabbath^-breaking ! Are they 
not ** men of like passions with others V* 
Why do they find, in the holy day, a de¬ 
light which grows with their gtow^, and 
strengthens with their strength ? The secret 
uniformly' is, that they are men of prayer:* 
they jway in their closets, in their fiunmes, and 
in the house of God: they will go home 
presentiv to pray over what they have heard: 
th^ find much to supplicate for themselveS, 
their relatives, their ministers, their country, 
the whole church of Christ on earth. They 
often, on the sabbath, remember the 
nigh^ heathen and the unbelieving Jew, 
and pray God to bring fiiem also into the 
fold of, Christ. In prayer they confess sin; 
in prayer they implore mercy; in prayer 
they exercise ftuth; m [uayer they commune 
with God, as children with tlieir bUier; in 
prayer «they fight agairist Satan; in prayer 
they gather strength to live to Christ’s glory; 
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in prayer grow willing evento die, and 
go and be with Jeans; Are your eabhaUu 
days of prayer f — Hamblelon. 


CHEMlSTRY^No. XVII. 

SALTS.—NO. I. 

The acids have the property of combining 
in different proportions with the earths, alka¬ 
lies, and metallic oxides. Some of the most 
corrosive acids, when combined witli these 
boriies, form compounds that have no such 
property; and hence, these acids were said 
to be neutralized, and the compounds were 
termed neutral salts. The word neutral, 
liowever, is now used only when the acid 
and the other body mutually saturate each 
other. 

The salts are named after the acid and 
thg^ther body of which they are composed; 
while the substance united with the acid is 
called the base. When there is not a suf¬ 
ficient proportion of the base to saturate the 
acid, the term super is employed: thus we say 
the super sulphate of potash ; and if there 
be an excess of the base,'the term sub is 
prefixed, as sub-borate of s^a. Acids whose 
names terminate in ic, form salts which end 
in ate; those which end in ous, form s^^ 
ending in ite: thus we have the sulpMb 
and sulphite of soda. 

There was once much confusion in the 
-science of chemistiy, arising from the use 
■ of terms that did not describe in any de¬ 
gree the origin or nature of ^le substances 
^themselves. This circumstance induced a 
number of French chemists to unite and 
form a new nomenclature, on an entirely 
new plan; and although it has many de¬ 
fects, it possesses many advantages over 
that formerly employed; and especially 
offers facilities to those who are studying 
the sqjince. The substance formerly c^led 
gypsum or plaster of Paris, is now Ifnown 
by the name of sulphate of lime, being 
/ormed of sulphuric acid and lime; green 
'copperas is now called sulphate of iron ; 
salts of wormwood is carbonate of soda; 
saltpetre is die nitrate of potash. In the 
one^case, there is no connexion between the 
name of the substance and its composition, 
ih the other there is; and a person, with a 
very imperfect knowledge of chemistry, 
may be thus able to determine the compo¬ 
sition of a substance. 

The salts have been sometimes classed, 
according to the nature of their bases, under 
the three following divisions: die earthy, 


the alkaline, and the ntetallict We shall 
only attempt to describe a few of the salts 
I formed by some of the most important acids. 
J When we consider the variety of combin#- 
^ dons which the acids are capable of pro¬ 
ducing with the earths, alk^ies, and. metallic 
salts; and that some of the acids vnll com¬ 
bine with*ywo bases, producing what are 
denominated triple salts; it is evident that 
there must be an immense number of this 
class of bodies. It has been said, that 
there are more than two thousand. We 
cannot therefore be expected to do more 
than briefly describe some of the most re¬ 
markable among diem. 

The salts formed with sulphuric acid are 
called sulphates. This acid unites with all 
the earths and ^kalieS, excrat silica, and 
with many of the metals. The sulphates 
are remarlmble for their bitter taste, in¬ 
solubility in alcohol, by which substance 
they may be precipitated when in aqueous 
soludon. They are generally incapable of 
decomposition by heat. Allusion has been 
already made to some of this class of salts, 
such as the sulphate of barytes or ponde¬ 
rous spar; sulphate of soda, lime, alumina, 
and others. 

The salts formed by die sulphurous acid 
called sulphites, are distinguished by a disa¬ 
greeable smell, resembling the fumes aris¬ 
ing from burning sulphur; and, when sub¬ 
jected to heat, sulphur may obtained 
from them ; and they may be converted into 
sulphates by exposure to the air. 

The muriatic salts are distinguished by 
the following properties: they are easily 
volatilized widiout dedbmposition, unal¬ 
tered by Are, and yield muriatic acid when 
united with sulphuric acid. The most im¬ 
portant of these salts are the muriates of 
barvtes, potash, soda, strontites, lime, gold, 
silver, and iron. 

Many of the salts that formed with 
nitric acid are possessed of important pro¬ 
perties : such as the capability o^cUssolving 
in water, and of crystallizing when in the act 
of cooling. When heated to redness, they will 
ignite and explode with combustible bodies, 
which may be proved by tlirowing a small 
quantity of powdered charcoal on heated 
nitric acid. The nitrates are decomposed 
by beat, and yield during the process 
oxygen gas. The principal of these salts 
are the nitrate of Mtash, or saltp^re, found 
iu|tive in great abundance, particularly in 
the East Indies; the nitrate of barytes; 
strontites^ magnesia; silver; copper; and 
lead. 

The phosphates are not decomposed by 
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lieat; are soluble in nitric acid ; and partly' 
so in sulphuric. Tliey are capable of being 
fused into glass. These are the pbosphaU-s 
of barytes and strontites; the phosphate of 
lithe, which is tlie basis of bone; the phos¬ 
phate of soda, used in medicine; and the 
pliosphates of iron, lead, and a few others. 
The phosphites, forined from the phos¬ 
phorus acid, are not employed for any 
useful purpose. 

■ ■ ■» 

OLD HUMPHREY, ON THE ABUSE OF 

RICHES. 

“He died wickedi.y'rich,” sviid a 
good man in speaking of one who had 
left the world with*great reputation; and 
though the words were neither spoken to 
you nor to me, w'e may perhaps both 
find something iit them that may suit us. 
I know not how it may be witli you, but 
niy money bags are not so many as to 
stand in niy M'ay, nor to occufiy much of 
my reflection. If you are difterently cir¬ 
cumstanced, look about you, for the 
words, “ he died wickedly rich,” are well 
worth your attention. I think it was 
John Wesley w'ho said that if he died 
w'orth more than ten or twenty pounds, 

1 forget which, he would give the world 
leave to call him a thief, or something 
like it: but I am a^'raid that, whether we 
are churchmen or dissenters, the benevo¬ 
lence, the sell-denial, the zeal, the perse¬ 
verance and devotediiess of heart to God, 
of that servant of Christ, are be'yoiid 
what we even hope to attain : happy for 
us if we attain them in a degree. But 
though the Jolm Wesley standard of 
self-denial be too exalted for men of 
meaner graces to attain to ; tliough wc 
may not l>e quite willing to go so far as 
he did, in gi\ing up all wc possess, ex¬ 
cept ten or twenty pounds, nor may it 
be quite right for us, yet may it be 
worth a thought how fur we are at all 
acting on his principle; liow tar we shall 
be quite clear of the charge, when the 
green sod is springing up over us, of 
having “ died wickedly rich.” 

Old Humphrey is no me^er; he has 
no wish to pry into your aflkirs; and 
whether you are worth twenty thousand 
pounds, or have only twenty groats in 
the world, he will neither think the better 
nor the worse of you on this account. 
The question is not, W hat are you worth? 
but, lIow are you using it V One man 
may die worth thousands, clear from all 
reproach; and another “die wickedly 


rich,” by leaving ten pounds behind 
him. 

It is the case sometimes, and Old Hum¬ 
phrey fears too often, that people of 
property persuade themselves, that in 
leaving money to ])oor relatives and cha- 
ritable institutions when they die, they 
do all that can be reasonably required of 
them, and that indeed they deserve the 
reputation of being considerate, kind, 
and charitable. 

But what kindness and charity can 
there be in leaving that behind them 
which they cannot take with them ? It 
would do them no good to have it erj^m- 
med into tlicir co^ns. Whoever has 
riches,and neglects to do w'orks of mercy, 
during his lifetime, “dies wickedly rich,” 
even if he leaves every farthing he has 
in the world to charitable purposes. 1 do 
not know the chapter and verse in the 
holy scriptures that particularly directs 
us to leave our property to do good after 
our death, but I know plenty of texts 
that direct ns to do deeds of kindness 
while we are alive. “ Pure religion and 
undetiled before God and the Father,” 
is, not to leave money to the widow and 
the fatherle.'S when we can no longer keep 
it ourselves, but, while we are alive, to 
I “ visit the fatherless and widows in their 
4Plctiun, and to keep ourselves unspot¬ 
ted from the world.” 

Now, do not mistake Old Humphrey. 
He honours the memory of that many, 
who closes a life of kindness and Chris¬ 
tian charity by a benevolent bequest of 
his |)ro[)erty,'giving to Christian institu¬ 
tions liberally; neither neglecting those 
who have a reasonable claim on his 
remembrance, nor passing by his poorer 
relations, friends, and servants. “ These 
things” we ought to do, if we possess the 
means, and “ not to leave the other un¬ 
done.” “ Honour the Lord wi^ thy 
snbslance, and with the first-frints of 
thine increase and “ Thou shall not 
harden thine heart, nor shut up thy band 
from thy poor brother,” are comuiands* 
that are to be obeyed in our lives, and 
not to be put off to our deaths. 

But if it should happen that you^arc 
not rich in money; nay, that you are 
absolutely poor, do not think, on that 
account, that there is no danger of your 
dying “ wickedly rich.” One man may 
be rich in money, another in leisure time, 
a third in health and bodily strength, a 
fourth in<Jalent, a flftK in influence, and 
so on. Now if you have either all or 
any of these kinds of riches, and do no 
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^ocxl with them, you are in the same 
situation as the sei’fislr miser who keeps 
his gold uselessly locked up in his coders. 


TUE FOUNDATION OF HOPE. 

The late llev. Joseph Hughe8,*in refer¬ 
ring to his sister’s death, in a letter to his 
cousin, says,—“ It is not a maxim with me 
that ‘ every one who dieth, is savedbut 
in the present instance, I can no more 
doubt of my sister’s happiness than 1 can 
of Abraham’s. But you, my dear cousin, 
place this hope upon a false ground, when 
you speak of her blameless life as the sure 
foundation: many (humanly speaking) of 
a blameless life have found themselves mi¬ 
serably deficient (I believe) when entered 
into the world of spirits: and suppose this 
blaitielessness to be connected with internal 
universal lioliness,*still that holiness is not 
the ground of salvation,—it is only the evi¬ 
dence of being interested in it. Christ is 
the way and the hope of sinners; ‘ his 
blood,’ not our merit, * cleanseth from sin.’ 
Be ]>ersuaded of this, and remember that 
‘ by the deeds of the law no flesh shall be 
justified.’ ‘ By grace alone we are saved, 
through faith, and tliat not of ourselves : 
it is the gift of (rod.’ Trusting in our own 
honesty, benevolence, and acts of piety, is 
treason against (iod, as it calls in questiSn 
tlie veracity and authority of him who has 
afiirmed that Christ is the propitiation, and 
,4l»at his is the only name given by which 
we can be saved. My dear sister would 
have willingly renounced all idea of merit; 
she would Iwvebeen shocked Sx the thought; 
she would have owned herself a poor help¬ 
less sinner, and ^ven God all tlie glory of 
her salvation.” 


nous MOTHERS. 

Facts often carry more force than argu¬ 
ments. Bishop Hall, s|>eaking in fender 
and affectionate terms of his mother, says, 
“ How often have I blessed the memory of 
those divine passages of experimental divi¬ 
nity, which I have heard from her mouth! 
Wh^day did she pass without being much 
en^lfed in private devotion? Never have 
arty lips read to roe such feeling lectures of 
piety as hers. In a word, her life and 
death were saiht-like.” 

Philip Henry, usually called, on ac¬ 
count of the spirituality of his mind and 
the amiableness of his conduct, the hea¬ 
venly Henry,” was, in his earli&t years, 
trained up by his fond parents in the 


'nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
he retained to the end of life a lively and 
grateful .sense of the benefit thus received. 

“ If ever,” says he, “ any child, such as«I 
was, between the tenth and fifteenth year of 
my age, enjoyed line upon line, and pre¬ 
cept upon precept, 1 did; and was it in vain? 

I trust not altogether in vain. My soul re- 
joiceth and is glad at the remembrance of 
it. The word distilled as the dew, and 
dropped as the rain. Bless the Lord, O 
my soul; as long as I live I will bless the 
Lord ; 1 will praise my God while I have 
my being I Ilad it been only the restraint 
(that it laid upon me, whereby I was kept 
from^the common sins of other children and 
youth, such as cursing and swearing, and 
sabbath-breaking, I wgs bound to be very 
thankful; so thaf it prevailed, tlirough grace, 
effectually to bring me to God, how much 
am I indebted to him! what shall I 
render to him!” 

Mr. Gilpin gives a pleasing picture of 
the attention given by Mrs. Gilpin to the 
education of his excellent son, especially 
in the earlier stages of the work. ” She 
was skilled in all the projier methods of 
dealing with his gentle spirit, and could 
elevate his yielding thoughts to God by 
the nmst familiar representations. She 
knew all the direct approaches to his 
heart, and was constantly watching the 
most favourable opportunities for making 
serious impressions on his mind. By her 
intimate acipiaintance with the holy scrip¬ 
tures, she was prepared to entertain him 
with«narrauves of the most interesting 
kind; while, by her piety, she was en¬ 
abled to turn that entertainment to some 
profitable jiurpose. Methinks 1 see hii^, 
at this moment, sitting in his little chair 
by the side of his tender guardian, and 
listening to her instructions with a face 
full of eager attention. Many a time 
have 1 seen her so occupied, while 1 have 
silently solicited a blessing upon their 
happy employment. Such wei^ our joint 
labours, to raise our willing child, step, by 
step, towards the fountain-head of bless¬ 
edness ; and our eflurts were crowned 
with more than ordinary success.” 

We are not warranted to conclude, that 
early religiou^ instruction is all lost, even 
when it seems so. The precious seed 
often lies long hid under ground, but 
springs up at last. One of the most 
tolching passages in the confessions of 
the cclci^rated Augustine, is that in 
which he speaks of the tender solicitude 
of his devout mother, and owns the iii- 
fl||ience which her prayers and tears had. 
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in chedung hk licentious course, and 
changing his vienu and punuits. The 
late venerable John Newton, in the nar* 
rttlve of his eventful life, expresses the 
most ardent regard for his revered motber. 
She mUde it her chief business hnd plea¬ 
sure to instruct her on!k cluld in the ele¬ 
ments of religious knowmdge. She stored 
his memory with whole ohapiers of scrip¬ 
ture, with catechisms and hymns, and left 
no means untried to impress upon his 
mind the truths of Christianity. This 
excellent parent he lost when be was but 
seven years old. Plungt^ into a wicked 
world, hn youth and mature years were 
given up to almost every kind of vice 
and profligacy; yet he aduiowleag^ 
that after he was rpclaiafted by the giUoe 
of God, the instructionil given in his 
childhood vividly recurred to his recol¬ 
lection, and were of coasideiuble use to 
him. Gilbert West was at one time 
warped into the labyrinth of infidelity. 
But he did not feel at ease in has unbelim. 
The lingering impressions of reverence, 
made by maternal tuition, could never be 

S uite eflhced. In a letter to Dr. Dod- 
ridge, he says, ** 1 cannot help noticing, 
on this occasion, youf remarks on the 
advantage of an early education dn the 
principles of religion, because 1 have my¬ 
self happily experieuoed it; since 1 owe 
to the early care of n most excdlent 
woman, my motiter, that bent and bias to 
religion, which, with the co-operating 
grace of God, bath at length brought me 
back to those paths of peace Jirom uhich 
1 might have otherwise been In danger of 
deviating for ever. The parallel betwixt 
me and colonel Gardiner was, in this in¬ 
stance, too striking not to aflect me 
exceedingly.” 


^ cw have such d^ and settled consideop 
tibns ps these 1 can see notiiii^ 

but confusions, and Iittie hc^s of their 
amendment, yet t hgve that which eutof 
(Ithe reach of all th^; that whidi is, in¬ 
finitely more valuable to roe than tne oest 
which thp world can give; that which 1 
con please and comfort myself in, notwidi- 
standing all these worldly distractions end 
; namely, assurance of my peaoe 
vfith the great God of heavoa and earth. 
The.wotet tiiat I can sutTer these discom¬ 
posures, and fhe most I can fen ftom them 
is but death; artd titat vi^ll not only put a 
period to the tbi^ I«tefier or can fear in 
this life, but will let me into the actual pos¬ 
session of my hopes, even such a state of 
glory and happiness as never can be ended 
or shaken. Such a hope, and such an 
assutanoe hs this, will keep the soul above 
water, and in a state gf peace and tran- 
qttmUy,.in all the tempests and shipwrecks 
thattian befall either this inferior world or 
ai^ person in it.— M. Hale, 


H^VBNLY TREASUEE. 

Use all diligence to gain such a trea¬ 
sure asliel above the rea^ of the storms 
of this world; a kingdom that cannot be 
shaken; namely, our peace with God in 
Christ, the pardkm of our sins, and a well- 
gro|uded hope and assurance of eternal 
life.* These are the things that lie out of 
gun-shot, and will render the greatest 
troubles that can beftll tins lower world, 
or us in it, not only tolerable, but small 
and inconsiderable; when, in the midst 
of all the concussions of the woild, *in 
die midst nf losses of goods or estate, 
in the midst of storms, and confusions, 
and disasters, and calamities, a man 


Faith,— -Oar faith, or act of believing, 
cannot be a matter of justification, for 
that is an imperfecC thing, and so cSiiik t 
be reckoned in the place of perfect righ¬ 
teousness : for it must be a righteousness 
I^Mect^ perfect that justifies, as it wus a 
sin pertectly sinful that condemned. This 
righteousness also must be our own In a 
way of right, (as Adam’s sin also w as,^ 
though performed in the person of 
another: Ci^t and Adam being paral¬ 
lels in their headship, the imputation of 
one’s guiltiness and the other’s righteous¬ 
ness are righteously applied to their re¬ 
spective seeds. And this was a main end 
of God’s putting those he would justify 
into Christ: that he being made sm and 
d curse for them, they might be made the 
righteousness of God in him; and so ' 
might be just in justifying them, Kom. 
iii. 24—2(f;—Co/e. 


God’s Pbesence.— Asenseof God’s piw- 
sence m love is sufficient to rebuke all anxiety 
and fears in the worst and most drUltul 
condiUQD, Psalm xxiiii 4, llab. iii. 17,‘18. 
— Ovoen. 
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THE THAR, OR BUBALINE ANTELOPE. 
Among that extensive group of ruminant 
animals, the antelopes, which are so widely 
distributed throughout the central latitudes 
of the old world, there are several whose 
habitat is limited to the elevated alpine re¬ 
gions, where they experience a temperature 
reduced to that of the more northern portions 
of tke globe. Expressly adapted to the lo¬ 
calities assigned them, these antelopes, 
though strong, active, and resolute, have 
little of the grace, fire, and elastic tread 
which characterize the gazelle or spring-bok 
of the plains of Africa, or the common ante¬ 
lope (A. cervica/jra) of the plains of India. 
Of the mountain antelopes thus discrimi¬ 
nated from their more elegant congeners, 

VOL. III. 


the researches of Mr Hodgson in Nepal 
have brought to light (among other valu¬ 
able additions to science) a specK&^Bntirely 
new to naturalists, and of no ordinary 
interest. To tliis species he has given the 
name of bubaline antelope (antilope buba- 
lina. Hodgson) and has transmitted a de¬ 
tailed account of it to the ZoologicalSociety, 
which is published in their proceedings for 
1832. 

Approximating in its general form and 
cliaracters to the goat tribe, as it does also 
in its manners, which dispose it to soli¬ 
tude and to mountainous situations, it is, 
as Mr. Ifodgson observes, entirely devoid 
of the usual elegance of the genus to which 
it belongs. “ It is a large, coarse, heavy 
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animal, with bristly thin-set hair, not unlike 
that of the buffalo. The body is short and 
thick, the chest deep, the neck short and 
straight, the head coarse and spiritless, 
though not remarkably large; the eye poor, 
the limbs, for an antelope, thick and short, 
and the hoofs short and compact.*' . . : . 
“ It is seldom found in herds, however 
small; and the full-grown males usually 
live entirely alone, except during the breed¬ 
ing season. Of all tlie deers or antelopes 
of these hills it is the most common. It 
tenants the central region, equidistant from 
the snows on tlie one hand, and the plains 
of India dli the other; and though it be 
found every where witliin that central space 
'between the Sutlege on the west, and the 
Teesta on the east, il^s more frequent in the 
eastern than in the western half of the tract 
so defined, or in Nep.il Proper. The fe¬ 
male is scarcely distinguishable from the 
male except by her somewhat inferior size, 
smaller horns, and paler colour.*' . .. “ The 
Nepalese call this animal the thar. Tlie 
chase of it is a favourite diversion of the 
Gooroony trilies especially, who usually kill 
it with poisoned arrows. Its desh is very 
coarse and bad, but there is plenty of it; 
and these mountaineers, who are apt to look 
to the quantity more than the quakty of 
such flesh as a Hindoo government deems 
lawful food for them, prize tfie thar very 
highly, and hunt him very eagerly.'* 

The thar, or bubaline antelope, when 
full-grown, stands upwards of three feet 
high at die shoulders; the horns are short, 
conical, recurved, and ringed with clasely 
set prominent rings* for two-tliirds of their 
distance from their base; these rings are, 
however, Viroken by longitudinal furrows or 
grooves, irregularly disposed, running up 
from the base: the ears are large, erect, 
and somewhat pointed; the eye is inex¬ 
pressive, but of moderate size; the neck 
slightly elevated and straight, without any 
of that graceful turn and bearing which we 
expect iifllle antelope: the limbs are strong, 
short, and admirably framed for climbing 
the steep sides of the craggy mountains. 
Tire hair is coarse, bristly, and thinly set, 
lying close upon the skin, except along the 
thek of the neck, which is furnished with a 
semi-erect straight mane of long coarse 
hairs. The general colour of this remark¬ 
able animal is deep black, clouded on the 
sides and under parts with rusty brown, 
which prevails especially on the limbs; tke 
horns and hoofs are black; tl^^ former 
measuring eight inches in a straight line. 
The tail is short, narrow, and deer-like. Of 
the bubaline antelope no liviri' example li::^ 


tiver been seen in Europe, nor does any 
perfect skin exist in any £uro])ean museum: 
and, in fact, until introduced to notice by 
Mr. Hodgson, no naturalist was previously 
tbvare of its existence. M. 


KOADS. 

The earliest roads, properly speaking, 
in Britain were those made by the Romans; 
and nothing is more calculated to impress 
us with the ingenuity of that mighty peo¬ 
ple, than the remains ofthese works, which 
are continii illy unearthed in our time. Be- 
.fore the Roman invasion, the British had 
the ir Irackwni/s, which were not paved or 
gravelled, but covered with verdant turf. 
They were called postways and ridge- 
ways; the latter because they followed the 
natural ridges of the country, or, instead 
of kce])iiig a straight line, wound along 
the crest or sides of the chains of hills in 
their way. The Romans adopted these 
trackways, as far as was convenient for 
civil and commercial purposes; but for 
military transit they raised vast causeways 
or elevated paved streets, and placed 
towns and stations on them at regular dis¬ 
tances, for the accommodation of troops 
on their march. Giir Anglo-Saxon ances¬ 
tors called the old Roman roads milit.>ry 
ways ; the British trackways the country 
roads; and distinguiihed the highways by 
one wagon’s way, four feet broad, ^d 
two wagons* ways, probably eight feeftr 
more; which distinction, according to Mr. 
Fosbroke, shows the origin of our narrow 
village roads. « 

We subsequently find roads made of 
mortar and stone; of wood and stone; and 
roads for carriages, distinguished from 
bridle ways, or those purposely for horses. 
Narrow roads were called passes : openness 
in roads was thought essential to prevent 
robbery; and, for this purpose, all roadside 
thorns and wood were cut down. 

It may, however, be supposea that in 
early times, the only roads, properly so 
called, were from one laige town to ano¬ 
ther, with such cross tracks as infrequent 
communications would form. The first 
turnpike road was established by an act of 
parliament, 3rd Charles ii.; but so insen¬ 
sible were the people to the improvement, 
th<tt the mob pulled down the gates, and 
the new principle was supported at the 
point of the bayonet. Long after Uiis pe¬ 
riod, however, travelling was dangerous ' 
and difficult; of whic^ there is a recorded 
circumsUfhtial proo*'. In December, 1703, 
Charles iii., king of Spain, slept at I'et- 
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worth, on his way from Portsmoutli t8 
Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark 
went to meet him there by desire of the 
queen. In the relation of the journey, given 
by one of the prince’s attendants, he stated: 
“ We set out at six in the morning by 
torchlight to go to Petworth, and did not 
get out of the coaches (save only when 
we were overturned or stuck fast in 
the mire) till we arrived at our jour¬ 
ney’s end. We were tlirown but once 
indeed in going, but our coach, whicti 
was the leading one, and his tiighness’s 
body-coach, would have suffered very 
much, if the nimble boors of Sussex hath 
not frequently poised it, or supported it 
with their shoulders, from Godalming al¬ 
most to Petworth. The last nine miles of 
the way cost us six hours to conquer them; 
and, indeed, we had never done it, if our 
good master had not several times lent us 
a pair of horses out of his own coach, 
whereby we were enabled to trace out tlie 
way for him.”-** 

Again,’ about 1746, a manuscript letter 
from a servant of the duke of Somerset, 
dated from London, . and addressed to 
another at I’ctwortli, acquaints the latter 
that his Grace intends to go from London 
thither on a certain day, and directs that 
“ the keepers and persons wlio knew the 
holes and the sloughs must come to meet 
his Grace with lanterns and long poles, to 
he^ him on his way.” 

The Sussex roads remained proverbially 
bad within our recollection, and in an old 
rhyme is, “ Sowseks ful of dirt and mire 
although at this moment, o«e of the finest 
roads in England, (considering the natural 
obstacles to be removed in its formation,) 
or that from London to Brighton, passes 
for nearly thirty miles tiirough a portion 
of the county of Sussex. 

In 1754, improx'ed turnpike-roads were 
made, tliough not without renewing the 
opposition which attended their first intro¬ 
duction : tumults arose, and at the bnd of 
the reign of George it. a law was passed, 
enacting it felony to pull down a tolP-bar ; 
so difficult was it to reconcile the people to 
this great social improvement. 

Of the state of travelling fifteen years 
previous to this dale, we find a record in 
Dr. Cleland’s Statistical Account of Glas¬ 
gow; where Mr. D. Bannantyne states 
that, in 1739, upon two persons (named) 
making the journey from Glasgow to Lon¬ 
don on horseback, there was no turnpike- 
road till they came to Grantham, within 
one hundred and ten miles of "London, 

* Annals of Quuen Anno, vol. ii. Ajjp. No. .1. 


Up to that point they travelled on a narrow 
causeway, with an unmade soft road on 
each side of it. They met, from time to 
time, strings of pack-horses, from thirt^ to 
forty in a gang, the mode by which goods 
seem to be transported from one part of 
the country to another. The leading horse 
of the gfing carried a bell to give warning 
to travellers coming in an opposite direc¬ 
tion ; and when they met these trains of 
horses with their packs across their backs, 
the causeway not affording them room, 
they were obliged to make way for them, 
and plunge into the road-side. 

In 1760, fifty miles a day was consi¬ 
dered a prodigious rate of travelling, al¬ 
though to announce so important an event* 
as the death of Geitrge ii. The coach 
from Edinbui^ to London started once a 
month, and occupied sixteen or eighteen 
days on the, journey. A person may now 
stait from Edinburgh on tlmrsday evening, 
have two spare days in ],a)ndoi), and be 
back again in the Scotch metropolis to 
breakfast on the next thursday. —Doniesfie 
Life in England. 

-— 

A SIKd’s ego. 

When a bird’s egg is examined, it is 
found to consist of three parts; the chick, 
the yolk in which the chick is placed, and 
the while in which the yolk swims. The 
yolk is lighter tham the while; and it is 
attached to it at two points, joined by a 
line, or rather plane, br-low tlie centre of 
grawty of the yolk. I-'rom this arrange¬ 
ment it must follow tbaktbe chick is always 
uppermost, roll the egg bow you will; 
consequently the chick is always kept 
nearest to the breast or belly of the mother 
while she is sitting. Suppose, llien, that 
any one acquainted wilh the laws of mo¬ 
tion had to contrive things so as to .secure 
this position for the little speck or sac in 
question, in order to its receiving the neces¬ 
sary heat from the hen—could he^roceed 
otherwise llian by placing it in the lighter 
liquid, and suspending that liquid in the 
heavier, so that its centre of gravity should 
be above tlie line or plane of suspension 'i 
Assuredly not; for in no otlier way could 
his purpose, be accomplished. This posi¬ 
tion is attained by a strict induction ; it is 
supported by the same kind of evidence on 
which all physical' truths rest. But it 
leftds by a single step to another truth in 
natural tijpology,—That the egg must have 
been formed by some hand skilful in me-- 
cbnnism, and acting under the knowledge 
of dynamics .—Lord Erougham, 
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BOTANY^No. XL 
jasuimea:. 


Tuis interesting and natural group of 
shrubs and trees take the general name 
from the jasmine or jessamine, that favour- 
ite of oriental poetry. It is composed of 
the privet, the olive, the ash, and the lilac, 
and a few others of less notoriety.' They are 
allied to each other by the presence of a 
single pair of stamens in each flower, and 
by a calyx and crnrolla, if present, divided 
into twice that number of segments. The 
privet and the lilac are generally, during 
the early part of summer, within reach ; 
and will readily furnish subjects for com¬ 
parison, which will prove to the observerj 
that the same genene.1 characters apply to 
them both. The small flowers of the ash 
contain only two stamens with a calyx, 
which, when present, is divided into four 
segments. The paucity of seeds in this 
family corresponds with the fewness of 
the stamens, for the number rarely exceeds 
two. The fruit is sometimes pulpy, as in 
the olive and privet; at others merely a cap¬ 
sule or dry case, as in the ash. In the last 
mentioned, the curious manner in which 
the capsules are expanded into a wing-like 
process, is a matter of common observation, 
though the prc^ss of the expansion, from 
its earliest commencement to its final de- 
velopement, would not be unworthy of a 
careful and enlightened attention. Soon 
after the appearance of this article, the 
privet will have ripened its berries; when the 
student of botany and the inquisitive reader 
will have an opportunity of examining the 
]|)osition and structure of those parts, which 
are destined for the reproduction of ^e spe¬ 
cies. This examination, in many instances, 
requires a well-practised eye; but in the 
privet, the elements of increase are so 
obvious and convenient, that a happier op¬ 
portunity cannot offer itself of teaching our 
uninitiated friends how to ascertain and 
distinguish' them. After the dark pulpy por¬ 
tion of the berry has been removed, a white 
ball will be found, which, when opened, will 
present a little body, somewhat in shape 
like afire-screen or a fan, with a short handle. 
This minute member of the seed just de¬ 
scribed is no other than the embryo. When 
the seed is deposited in a suitable bed of 
earth, the handle of the little fan (radicleJ 
is prolonged into a root, to collect nourish¬ 
ment for the springing plant; while the 
broad part of the fan is extended into a pair 
of seed-leaves. A slight eflbrt, requiring no 
great delicacy of hand will separate it into 


Hwo distinct plates/’co/^fodbns J Tlie white 
fleshy substmice (albumen J in which the 
embryo is embedded, is intended to nourish 
tile seed in germination, till it is able to 
{irovide for itself. The reader is probably 
aware, that whilst the white of the ^ and a 
part of the shell are, by the vivifying operas 
tion of nature, transformed into the various 
fluids and solids which compose the frame 
of a chicken, a part of the yolk is lodg^ 
within the body to supply its wants, ^1 
such time as it can provide for itself. There 
is, therefore, a beautiful analogy between 
the white substance just described and the 
yolk of an egg, inasmuch as both are des¬ 
tined to supply the wants of the future in¬ 
dividual, till it is able to shift for itself. It 
was customary in the times portrayed by 
Homer, for the host to entertain the stranger 
with the best his house could afford; and then 
to dismiss him with some valuable present 
or presents, as a pledge of his kind and 
hospitable feeling. Such is the hospitality 
of nature, that not only bestows up»n her 
nurslings what is necessary for their present 
condition; but at parting gives them cer¬ 
tain remembrances of her kindness, to keep 
them at the commencement of their future 
journey. Those who feel but little relish 
for a minuter contemplation of nature, m^ 
And a lesson and repoof in Fs. xcii., “ U 
Lord, how great are thy works 1 and thy 
thoughts are very deep. A brutish man 
knoweth not; neither doth a fool under¬ 
stand this.” Amongst the most interest¬ 
ing subjects of this group are the follow¬ 
ing: 

The commoB jasmine, fjosmimm qffUi- 
nale,J the ornament of the cottager’s garden, 
which still retains its Persian and Arabic 
name, indicating from whence it was brought 
to us. 

The sambac, f ntogorium sambac ) The 
flowers of this highly scented jasmine are 
strung and worn by females in India as 
chaplets, in the same way as the blossoms 
of me’gardenia are in me islands of the 
Pacific. 

Thk ash, (jrannus excelnoTt) the stately 
and favourite tree of the painter. Before the 
introduction of Peruvian bark, the latter 
and astringent bark of the ash was used for 
the same purposes. 

The manna ash (f, omug^J common in 
the soulh of Europe, and especially in Cala¬ 
bria, yields the manna of the shops. The 
wood of this tree was famous in antiquity 
for yielding the material of which the war¬ 
rior’s javelin was made. 

Privet wdgare.J The pulpy 
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part of the berries is employed to give a 
colour to some wines. 

Lilim {ayringer viilgarit.) This most 
charming shrub is a native of Persia, and 
still preserves its Persian name. It was in¬ 
troduced into Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tniy, since which time it has spread over 
all the gardens of Europe. The generic 
name indicates a tube, for the stem is hol¬ 
low, and is therefore applied by the Turks 
to form tubes for their tobacco-pipes.' 

• — » - 

A SABBATH WBLL SPENT IS A FOBE- 
TA5TE OF HEAVEN. 

St. Pave, in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
iv. 9, writes, There remaineth therefore 
a rest” (literally, a sabbatism, or keeping 
of a sabbath) “ for the people of God.” 
We do not know very much respecting 
heaven. We are not able to understand it 
here. But I often think that a sabbath, 
duly sanctified, gives us' perhaps the best 
idea we can have on earth of the blessed¬ 
ness of heaven. The sabbath is a day of 
rest: after the toils, cares, anxieties of the 
week, on this day you are invited to rest 
from them all, to come anew to Jesus for 
rest, to repose the soul upon the promises 
of God. Heaven is certainly a place of 
rest: “ I heard a voice from heaven, say¬ 
ing, Write, Blessed are the dead which die 
>a the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours," llev. xiv. 13. Oh, what sweet 
thoughts may we have every ^bbath morn¬ 
ing 1 Now, heaven and rest are one week 
nearer: six more days of toil are over: last 
week's sufferings are gone: I am getting 
nearer my home, even my Father’s house 1 

Further: the sabbath is also to be a 
day of holiness. And if we know nothing 
else of heaven, we know this, that it is a 
pure and holy place. The wicked liardly 
dare to deny or dispute that. The connmon 
conscience of man revolts against the jdea 
of an unholy heaven, a mohammedan para¬ 
dise of sensuality, a place resembling the 
Elysian fields of pagan antiquity. You 
know what the scriptures say : “ Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord,” Heb. 
xii. 14. “There shall in no wise enter 
into it any tlimg tliat defileth, neither what¬ 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie; bitt they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life,” Rev. xxi. 27: 
and all) those whose names are. written 
there, are here, in this lifoyniKillud out of 


sin, brought to repent and believe the 
gospel, are justified by foith in Christ, are 
regenerated and gradually sanctified by tlie 
Holy Spirit. Yes; heaven is a place df 
holiness. Sinners, ye who refuse to keep 
holy the sabbath, must be made holy, or no 
heaven hereafter for you. But you cannot 
make yourselves holy. You may try it, 
but you cadnot do it. “ Ye must be bom 
i^in,” John iii. 7; receive a new nature, 
be made holy by the Holy Spirit; and for 
this, ask of God in Christ^ name. As you 
would not be shut out of heaven, pray and 
beg of God, “ Create in me a clean heart, 
O God,” Psalm li. 10. 

Heaven is also a place of gladness. And 
the sabbath, rightly observed, is eminently 
a day of gladnesj—a day of joy and praise. 
The worldly-minded, not understanding 
true spiritual joy, resort to their spoils, 
pleasures, amusements; hence, in France, 
they open their theatres; hence, in 
Christian England, the rich crowd to 
parks, the poor to tea-gardens and 
public-houses: and thus they observe 
the sabbath. Alas I they understand not 
spiritual joy, they have no idea of the joy 
of heaven. It is, to jpjoice in the Lord, to 
delight in God, to sec the beauty of holi¬ 
ness, to'admire the perfections of Jehovah : 
it is to sing and wonder, to adore and 
praise, to grow in moral likeness to God, 
to have the love of God more and more 
shed abroad in tlid heart by the Holy 
Ghost. This is joy, well worthy of the 
name. And this joy may be yours, dear 
brethifn, more and more all through life. 

Lastly : heaven is a pkee where Christ, 
the Lamb that was slain, is the bond of 
union, the object of admiration, the theme 
of adoring love to all the redeemed, gathered 
together from all classes, kindles, lan¬ 
guages among men. And so on earth, 
on eveiy Lord’s day, to Him is “ the 
gathering of the people,” Gen. xlix. tO; 
in his house, high and low, rich and poor 
meet, or ought to meet, on the safhe level, 
as sinners looking to him for salvation. 
Then he is continually magnified in his 
people. True Christians forget not their 
Lord on the Lord’s day. Christ cmcified 
is the tiieme of our preaching, the sum and 
substance of our doctriifo, foe motive to 
your iaifo and practice from sabbath to 
sabbath. Every believer loves to praise 
Christ and meditate on him on this day. The 
moth he studies hIS person, character, and 
work, tlie more he sees of foe fulness and 
glory of Christ.— 
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GREENWICH FAIR. 

The other day the following interesting 
/act was told me by one in affluent cir~ 
cumstiinces. 

“ When I was a young man,” said he, 

1 worked five years at one place without 
ever asking for more than one holiday, 
and that one I shall have reason to remem¬ 
ber all my days. When I applied for it, 
my master, who was one of the society of 
Friends, usually called quakcrs, said to 
me, ‘ Thomas, I have no objection to thy 
having a holiday; but I should like to 
know how thou dost intend to spend thy* 
time ?’ 

« * Why, sir, I have heard a great deal 
of Greenwich feir,*and never having seen 
it, 1 intend to go there.’ 

“ ‘Ay, Thomas! so I thought; but it i.s 
my duty to tell thee, thee hadst better not 
go. In the first place, thou wilt lose half 
a day’s wages; in the next, thou wilt spend 
at the least two days’ wages more; and it 
is not very unlikely that thou wilt get into 
bad company. What mischief bad corn- 

E wilt do thee it is impossible to say, 
t often leads youQg men to their ruin. 
Thou mayest run into some excess, and if 
thou thinkest rightly of the follies'iind ac¬ 
cidents tliat excess brings about, sometimes 
ill health, and sometimes sudden death, 
thou wilt be persuaded, and wilt not go.* 

“ ‘ Why, sir, 1 mean to walk there and 
back again, and that will cost nothing; 
then I can take a bit of bread and ch(>e.»e 
in my handkerchief, and need not *Spend 
any thing; and al’to bad company, 1 think 
that I am proof against any temptation of 
that kind.’ 

“ ‘ No doubt thee thinkest so, Tliomas, 
but thee dost not know what Greenwich 
fair is. If thou hast made up thy mind 
to go, we will have dinner at one o’clock, 
that thou mayest be off at two; but again 
I tell,jjiee that thou hadst better not go.’ 

“ ‘ WFiy, sir, I have set my heart upon 
it, and shall think it rather hard not to go 
there once in my life.” 

‘ Very well, Thomas, at two o’clock 
thee ritayst go.’ 

“ Exactly at one o’clock my master or¬ 
dered in dinner, and no sooner did the 
clock strike two, than he told me I was at 
liberty. It took me but a short time to get 
ready, and to set off for Greenwich with 
my little stock of profisions, to present 
my spending money. A gccat many 
people were going over old London- 
bridge; for all the way to Greenwich, on 
si fair-time, the road is like a market. 

4 


At the foot of the bridge, sit that time, 
there were some water-works, and 1 
leaned over the bridge to look at them; 
but, though I thought of the crowds of 
■people, of Greenwich fair, and of the 
water-works that I was looking at, 1 
thought more of what my master had 
said to me, than of all put together. 
When words once get a firm hold of you, 
it is a very hard matter to get ria of 
them.* Here had I a half-day’s holiday; 
victuals and money in my pocket, the 
sun shining, and crowds of people has¬ 
tening on to enjoy themselves, and yet I 
could not go on. The advice of my 
master was uppermost in my mind, and I 
thought that 1 should do better to attend 
to it, and go back to my employment, 
ratlier than go forward to (ireeiiwich fair. 

“ I cannot say but thatit cost me a great 
deal to give up the point. 1 looked one 
way, and the other way, and the scales 
were so nicely balanced, that it seemed 
as though a feather would have turned 
them. When I thought of Greenwich, 
it seemed impossible to give up the fair ; 
and when 1 thought of my master’s 
advice, it was impossible to go on. At 
last, prudence W'oii the da}’, and I made 
the best of iny way back to my work. 

“ ‘ Why, Thomas! is that tliee ?’ said 
my master, when he saw me, ‘ why, I 
thought thee wert junkettiiig at Green¬ 
wich : what has brought thee back again?’ 

I told him, that in stop])ing on London- 
bridge to look at the water-works, I had 
thought over the advice he had given 
me, and had> made up my mind to come 
back to ray work. ‘ Thee beest a pru¬ 
dent lad, Thomas,’ was the remark he 
made to me; and I set to work a great 
deal more conilbrtalde in my mind than 
1 had been since I first set oil for Green¬ 
wich. 

“ Nothing more was said about it during 
the wi*ek, but when Saturday night came, 
my master paid me my full w'uges, and 
then put down a guinea by itself. * There, 
Thomas,’ said he, ‘take that; thou hast 
acted prudently in following thy master’s 
advice, aud not going to Greenwich, and 
I trust thou wilt never have occasion to 
repent it.' 

“I verilvbelieve that this w’as a turn in 
my life, llad I gone to Greenwich fair, 
it is not unlikely that things would have 
happened just as my master said ; and if 
nothing else had occurred, perhaps it 
w’ould ^ave been die beginning of bad 
habits, which might have clung to me all 
my days: whereas, by taking good coun- 
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set, 1 had got a golden guinea, the good 
opinion of my master, and the conscious¬ 
ness of having acted properly.” 

This anecdote may serve as an encou¬ 
ragement to masters and servants: to * 
masters who have principle enough to 
give good advice, and liberality enough 
to reward good conduct; and to servants 
who are industrious enough to be diligent 
in business, and prudent enough to take 
good counsel. 

- 

PRIDU. 

In general pursuits, pride will often 
supply a stimulus to exertion. But there 
is much in its usual influence from wliich 
evil must result rather than good. It ever 
produces a dislike of obligation, which, in 
reference to tlie discovery of truth, must 
ever be exceedingly detrimental. To Iw 
proudly negligent of the labour of otliers, 
IS, in such cases, to be busied with the 
alphabet of things, when we might be ac¬ 
quiring a mastery of their language. The 
man, moreover, who has formed an extra- 
vag-ont estimate of his own capability, will 
probably under-rate the effort necessary to 
success; and instead of profiting by tlie 
reproofs which his failures may call I'orth, 
will generally become indignant, warped in 
the fljture exercise of his judgment, and 
wediled to his mistakes, however prepos¬ 
terous. The history of every people is 
nregnant with the ill effects of systems and 
enterprises, which have owed their origin 
chiefly to this passion; either in its palmy 
state, when swollen by conc^itions of su¬ 
perior power; or in its state of resentment, 
when wounded by opposition. In all 
matters of opinion it has been tlie parent 
of innumerable errors, and in social life it 
has produced all possible disorder and 
suffering. Whatever presumption has done, 
.it has done as the first-bom of pride; and 
whatever tyranny has done, it has (ftne as 
the favoured offspring of the same psfrent. 

Viewed in its influence on Christianity, 
it must be apparent that the tendency of 
pride will be to give plausibleness and 
efficiency to every thing that may favour 
those elated conceptions as to the present 
condition of human nature, which persons 
of this character are ever disposed to en¬ 
tertain. When a man of tins class is also 
a man of some benevolence, the flattering 
judgment which he has formed of himself 
may be the effect, in part, of a similar 
misconception with regard to the jnlellec- 
tual or the moral power of the mind in 
general; and his yiersuasion will perhajis 


\>e, that his plea is not urged so much in 
his own behalf, as in behalf of the species. 
— Vaughan. 


■ NEW TRINTING PRESS. 

The “Boston Mercantile .Tournal” de¬ 
scribes a new press, invented within the 
last fourteen months, by Mr. Otis Tufts, oi 
Boston, America. Tliis power press ap¬ 
proaches nearer perfection, says the journal, 
than any tiling we have yet seen. It is ma¬ 
nufactured in the most neat and finished 
style, and combines all the advantages of 
oAer presses, with several improvements 
which have never before been introduced. 

In this press two friskets are used, by 
which means a person l^an be laying on a 
she'll at the same time that another one re¬ 
ceives the impression. The modes also of 
regulating the impression, and distributing 
the ink with greater uniformity, are very 
simple and ingenious. The machine is put 
in operation by turning a crank; and 800 
or 1000 impressions may be worked ofT in 
an hour. This press is one of the most 
perfect specimens of mechanism which we 
iiave seen, and is worked with but little 
noise o( friction. 

The first press of this description has 
been in operation for about two months, at 
the printing-office of Munroe and Francis. 

• 

.. » 

HARMONY OV NATURE. 

Oirt there is a harmony in nature, incon- 
ce'vably attuned to oiMi glad purpose. 
F.very thing in the universe has a voice, with 
which it joins in the tribute of thanksgiving. 
The whispers of the wind playing with the 
summer foliage, and its fitful meanings 
through the autumnal branches, the broken 
murmur of the stream, and the louder gush¬ 
ing of the waterfall, and the wide roar of 
the cataract, all speak the praises of Qpd to 
our hearts. Who can sit by the sea-lide, when 
every wave lies hushed in adoration, or falls 
upon the shore in subdued and awful 
cadence, without drinking in unutterable 
thoughts of the majesty of God ? The loud 
hosannas of ocean in the storm, and tlie 
praises of God on the whirlwind, awaken 
us to the same lesson; and every peal of the 
thunder is an hallelujah to the Lord of 
hosts. Oh! there is a harmony in nature. 
ThI voice of every creature tells us of the 
goodness God. It comes to us in the 
sung of the birds, the deep delicious tones 
in which the wood-dove breathes out its hap- 
pif ess, the gracefully melting descant of die 
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' nightbgale, the joyous thrilling melody of 
. the lark, the throsUe’s wild warbling, and 
-the blackbird’s tender whistle, the softpiping 
(of the bulfinch, the gay carol of the wren, the 
sprightly call of the goldfinch,and the gentle* 
twittering of the swallow.—ili»« ChnAam. 

—♦ - 

SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.—NO.XXIX. 

(' Aa the hart panteth after the water brooka, bo 

pantethmy soul after thee."—Ptialm xlii. 1. 

How ardent was the psalmist’s desire 
after that Divine and holy intercourse, 

which none but they that taste it know I’’ 
It was the fervent prayer of a gracious soul 
after higher attainments in the Divine like* 
ness, and after a closer intercourse with the 
Divine Redeemer. Let us all eamesdy 
desire this most excellent gift. To tlie hart, 
when hunted by its merciless pursuers, 
whether by the larger beasts of the forest, 
or by men as cruel as they, the thirst and 
exhaustion are intolerable. Under a tro* 
pical sun, mixing with dust and glare, life 
ebbs apace, the eyes forsake - their oftice 
or present false images, and the feet, though 
anxious to bear their load, fail through utter 
exhaustion. The camel, which the Arabs 
beautifully style the ship of the desert,” 
is said by instinct to quicken its pace as he 
approaches the place of water, though many 
miles distant. How earnest was the desire 
of Dives fur a drop of'cold water to cool his 
parched tongue I little less earnest is the 
poor traveller, on eastern sands and under 
an eastern sun, for the precious iViviving 
water-brooks, yielding only in sweetness 
and importance to the water of life. Thus 
the simile of tlte psalmist is full of force 
and meaning. May we feel the power of 
this pious sentiment! and we may be as¬ 
sured that our desires will be all resized.— 
W. Brown, 

-•- 

AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

While missionary exertions are being 
made on a large scale for the benefit of the 
emancipated negroes of the West Indies, 
it will be well to remember that the claims 
of Africa on Christian sympathy are strong 
and uigent. The following extract from 
an American missionary report is well cal¬ 
culated to convince the most sceptical, of 
the existence of that wretched ignonmee 
and barbarous cruelty whichmissionary 
labours, attended with the Divme blessing, 
are alone likely to remove. 

Africa I poor benighted Africa ! is link¬ 


ing to us, and, extending her hands, asks 
our pity and commiseration. She has a 
heavy claim against us for injuries long con¬ 
tinue and severe. In common with a sin¬ 
ful world, has our nation been guilty of 
tearing her sons and daughters from her 
coast, and leading them into dire captivity. 
Still is this horrible traffic in human blo(^ 
carried on by some nations. Scarcely can 
a spot be found from the Senegal to the 
Congo, but what has been trodden by those 
monsters in human shape—dealers in the 
bones and sinews of our fellow-men; while 
hardly any region has received the merciful 
visits of the missionary of salvation. Would 
it rejoice your hearts to put an rad to this 
accursed traffic in human fiesh? Send 
die missionaries of Jesus to these regions 
of darkness and of blood. The king of one 
of the native tribes, in the interior of the 
western coast, literally walks to his throne 
in human blood. Ills palace is paved with 
the skulls and bones of his enemies slain in 
battle, and the walls and roof are orna¬ 
ment^ with the same horrid trophies. 
The ruler of another nation sacrificed upon 
the grave of his mother no less than three 
thousand victims, two thousand of whom 
were prisoners; and, not long since, at 
the death of one of their sovereigns, tlie 
sacrifice was continued weekly for ffiree 
months, slaying each time two hundred 
slaves I Do you wish to stop these horrid 
rites, and to convert the murderous cere¬ 
mony into habits of civilized and christiim ' 
society ? Send then the missionary of Jesus 
to these gloomy abodes, where no sabbatli 
delights, no gospel sounds, no bible en¬ 
lightens I Africa may thus be regenerated.” 

—♦— 

My Saviour.—I am sure my Well-be¬ 
loved is God. ^And when I say Christ is 
God, and my Christ is God, 1 have said 
all thftgs; I can say no more. I would 1 
could build as much on this. My Christ is 
G(^, as it would bear: I might lay all the 
world upon it, John x. 28 ; John i. 49; 
Gol. i. 16, 17.—Rutheijbrd, 

One Sin. —One leak will sink a ship^ 
and one sin will destroy a sinner. Gen. li. 
17; Ezek. xviii. 4.— Bunyan. 
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SCUirTUUE II.I-USTnATIONS.—NO.XVIII. 

Ami ti man shall be as a hidini; place from the 
wmil, anil a covert from the tempest; as rivers of 
tvater in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock 
111 a weary land.”—Isaiah XNxii. 2. 

The evangelical prophet,®in this sublime 
na.ssage, has beautifully described in glow¬ 
ing imagery the ejalted work and EHvine 
sufficiency of tlie Redeemer. This, like other 
passages, derives a point and an additional 
force by travelling under the sun of an 
Indian climate. The propliet, in the^rst 
part of the passage, alludes to the terrible 
tempests which wmetimes desolate these 
countries. In the year 1831, no less than 
from fifteen to twenty thousand people were 
tlestroyed in Balasore district by the tem¬ 
pests of October. The ships on the coast 
were some of them thrown upon the shore 
by the breaking in of , the sea, tfnd after¬ 
wards left dry. Almost eveiy thidg, ani- 

V-M Ml. 


nial .and vegetable', was swept away by tbe! 
wild tornadoes to inevitable destruction. 
In vain were banks and ancient boundaries 
opposed to tlie wide-spreading waters, 
urged on by the tremendous whirlwind 
which raged. how sweet, would liien 
have been a covert from the tempestj^ TIve 
next year’s storm, equally dreadfut, destroy¬ 
ed every house in the town ; not one escaped 
withoul injury. The judge’s house,tliough 
the strongest and best, wititstood not the 
terrible hurricane. “ Men’s hearts (failing 
for fear, the seas and die waves thereof 
roaring.” “ As |i river of water in a dry 
place,” Ufe-pres^ing sbreamSf and the 
“ shadow of a great in a weary land.” 
Next to water and ^d there is nothing like 
a slnde. How it refreshes tlie weary pil¬ 
grim ! Seldom do we find in Orissa soch 
a shade as the “ shadow of a great rock 
! tlie deep shade of a venerable tree whow 
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tough branches have borne storms of a cen¬ 
tury, afford, nevertheless, an inviting retreat 
from tlie broiling influence of the sun. This 
passage always recurs to my mind when 
sitting in the much-desired recess. Often 
whilst sitting under some shade, surrounded 
hy the naked barbarians of these deep 
jungles, 1 thought myself as happy as any 
mail could be. Let those who‘know spiri¬ 
tually tliis heavenly Rock, repose under its 
shadow, secure from the tempest May 
we build upon this Rock; and when the 
rain comes, and the floods descend, and 
may beatupon our house, ourhoiise slmll not 
fall, for it is founded upon a Rock.— JVr 
Brown. 


DRESS.' 

The coxcombry of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries must not be 
spared; since the clergy of the time in 
their pulpits, and the king in council, de¬ 
claimed and decreed against its excesses. 
Thus, the beaux had their long-pointed 
shoes cut on the front with the rich tra¬ 
cery of a church window, and the points 
fastened to their knees by gold and silver 
chains. Their habits were of innumerable 
colours; the beard was worn long,sand the 
head was embroidered with flgures of ani¬ 
mals, which,like lappets, buttoned beneath 
the chest, and were sometimes enriched 
with jewels. The females also wore as 
many colours as possible; little caps were 
fastened on with cords; and girdles with 
short swords hung before the stomach. 

in the fifteenth century, gowns became 
less frequent, and the skirts of the tunic 
iniire puckered. The sleeves were like 
those of bishops; though few of our fair 
readers, and iierchance once wearers of 
bishops' sleeves, are aware lhat they were 
in fashion nearly three and a half centuries 
ago. The cloaks, or appendages to tunics, 
had large In this century the jacket, 
originally the same as the doublet, differed 
iiiateiialiy from it; for, at this time, both 
were often worn together; then thejacket 
served as an upper tunic, and, like the 
doublet, it eventually lost its proper name, 
and is now' called a coat. The breeches 
or hose were tight, the sleeves of the 
doublets were pinked to show the shirt, 
and the men wore their hair very long. 
Strutt, however, says, at the end of j 
this century, the dress was exceedicglv 
absurd and fantastical, so tha( it was dii'- 
ficuU to distinguish one sex from the other 
The meu wore petticoats over their lower 
clothing; their doublets were laced in frqnt. 


like a woman’s stays, across a stomacher; 
and their gowns were open in front, above 
and below the ^rdle. The coxcombry of 
I the two preceding centuries was almost 
exceeded in the present. Beaux wore a 
boot on one leg, and a stocking on the 
other; and winter mantles, with sleeves 
that hung down to the ground, and licked 
up the dirt of the streets. The borders of 
these habits w^e frequently embroidered 
with verses of hymns or psalms in 

I gold, and the gurmcntitsclf was sometimes 
of red and white silk. 

Among the female fashions, were outer 
corsets or boddiced w'aists, and enormous 
trains to the gowns, which were discon¬ 
tinued for borders about the middle of the 
century. There were two peculiar head¬ 
dresses : one was the horned, of two ele¬ 
vations, like a heart in cards, with the bot¬ 
tom cut oil', as shown on a monumental 
brass of Maud, wife of John Fosbrok,* in 
Cranford Church, Northamptonshire; 
this lady hkviug been nurse to King Henry 
VI. The other extraordinary head-dress 
was the steeple-fashion: so immoderately 
high and broad was this head-gear worn, 
that we read of the doors of state apart¬ 
ments being ra>sed and widened, in 1416, 
that the head-dresses of the company might 
have room to enter. The fabric was sup¬ 
ported by a horn on each side, and from 
each top was suspended a silken streamer, 
which fluttered in the wind, or crossed the 
breast, and was tied to the arm. 

In this century should not, however, be 
forgotten the common bonnet, that is, one 
with shades* over the cheeks, which now 
first appears. Shoes also were regularly 
manufactured, ami the Cordwainers’ Coin- 
pan v incorporated in 1410: the queen of 
Richard ii. introduced the pikeo shoes, 
with chains, &c, and Edward iv. [iro- 
oluimed that beaks of skin and boots 
should not exceed two inches iu length, 
upon pain of cursing by the clergy, and a 
fine*of twenty shillings; and any cunU 
wainer that “shod” any man or woman on 
th# Sunday w’as to pay thirty shillings. 
The piked shoe next gave w'ay to the ro¬ 
sette fastening. Ribands of every colour, 
except white, the emblem of the depress¬ 
ed house of York, were had hi esteem; 
but the red, like the house of Lancaster, 
held the pre-eminence; thus denoting the 
antique origin of the rosette of our day, 
from the full-blown riband rose of the 

* Ancenfl'ix of the R^. Tomag Dudle Foabrek, 
to wliosqrvaltialdc " Rncyclnpa-itia of Antiquities,” 
tve aie iiidetitpd for man> of the leiiiliiig facta of the 
incaeiil piipcr. 
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house of Tudur. Representations of ladies ' 
ill hunting'dresses at this period dider but 
little from the present riding-habit: one 
bears a bow in her hand and a quiver of 
arrows at her side, and another has a hori^ 
resembling a bugle, slung from the right 
shoulder across to the left side .—Domestic 
Life in England, 

♦ 

CHEMISTRY.—No. XVIII. 

S\I,TS.—NO, II. 

Tiif. salts formed by carbonic acid are 
called carbonates. If snlpiiuric acid be 
poured on any of these salts, tliey will edbr- 
vesce, and evolve carbonic acid. Many of 
them are found abundantly in a native 
state; particularly carbonate of lime, of 
which chalk, limestone, and marble are 
varieties. Among the carbonates we may 
mention that of potash, usually called salt 
of tartar; the carbonate of ammonia, the 
common smelling salt; and the carbonates 
of soda, barytes, strontites, and magnesia. 
The carbotre acid will also combine with 
copper, tin, and other metals. 

As the s;ilt 8 that are formerl by chlorine 
were not described when that substance 
was treated of, they may be here mentioned. 
The chlorates are a remarkable class of 
siills, possessing properties that distinguish 
them from all others. When raised to a 
high temperature, in connexion with a com¬ 
bustible body, they explode with great 
violence by friction, and sometimes without 
■any mechanical force. When mixed with 
sulphur and charcoal, they produce the 
most dreadful explosions; wliile, in some 
instances, they have nearly prcved fatal to 
those who have experimented on them. 
The chlorates are capable of being dissolved 
111 water, (chlorine combines with potash, 
soda, lime, and magnesia. 

The Fi.uai us, so named from their base, 
fluoric acid, are cap.ible of decomposition 
'liy sulpliuric acid, and yield a rapour that 
lias the properly of corroding glass. They 
are not altered by the application of heat, 
and are scarcely soluble in water. The 
flu ites of lime, soda, ammonia, and alurrr- 
iiia, are the most important. 0 

The Boracic Salts, called borates, are 
all capable of being melted into glass. By 
mixing them with different metallic oxides, 
gKiss of various colours may be made. 
They are not subject to decom^sition from 
heat. The borates of barytes, lime, mag¬ 
nesia, and potash, and the sub-borate of 
soda, called in comtnerce borax, are the 
most important. • 


The Arsenic Salts, or Ars.,mates, 
when heated with charcoal, yielu arsenic, 
which may be known by its peculiar smell, 
resembling that of garlic. We have ailo 
the arsenites, the tungstastes, the acetates, 
the tartrates, the citrates, the campborates, 
and the prussiates. Many of Ute salts have 
been formed by the chemist, but can be 
applied to«o particular use; while others, 
with those that are of native production, 
are of the greatest importance in domestic 
economy, medicine, die arts, and chemical 
examination. 

Salts are distinguished from each otlier 
,by their taste, and their power of resisting 
or yielding to the effects of heat; but more 
ps|)eci.illy by the form of their crystals. 
We may here make a Jew remarks in rela¬ 
tion to the phtinomena of crystallization. 
All persons must have observed the variety 
of form assumed by different bodies when 
in a ■ rystallized state; some having four, 
others six, eight, or more sides. Crystal¬ 
lization may be deflned, in general terms, as 
the regular figures which bodies assume 
when their particles have full liberty to 
combine according to the laws of cohesion. 
An example of crystallization may be shown 
by a very simple experiment. Take a 
small quantity of sulphate of soda, (Glauber 
salt,) and after having dried it thoroughly, 
dissolve it in about three times its bulk of 
hot water. When perfectly dissolved, set 
the solution aside to cool, and the salt will 
gradually separate itself fiom the sui>cr- 
fluous water, and form itself into crystals; 
or, ifAhe water that has not combined with 
the salt be evaporated, % solid crystallized 
substance will be presented. 

Bodies are crystallized botli by solution 
and by fusion. Some of them will dissolve 
only in hot water, others in water at any 
tempemture. The more gradually the pro¬ 
cess proceeds, the more regular will lie the 
form of the crystals ; but perfect rest will 
sometimes prevent the formation of cr;^tals. 
The ]}resence of atmospheric airris neces¬ 
sary during the act of crystallization; and 
even light has a tendency to accelerate the 
process. The water that combines with 
any substance, and forms part of the ‘crys¬ 
tallized body, is called the water of crystal¬ 
lization; and the residue is called mother 
water; some bodies combine with a small 
portion of water, while others unite with 
considerably more than their own weight of 
tha^ fluid. 

WMien a^lt has the property of absorb¬ 
ing water from the atmosphere, it is said lo 
I be deliquescent; and when it parts with 
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its water of crystfilitzatiori, and falls into 
powder, it is said to be efflorescent. 

Some salts tiave the power of mutually 
d&troying each other; an effect that is 
always produced when the acid of one has 
a stronger affinity for the base of the otlier 
than for that to which it is united; or, in 
other words, when the two acids mutually 
attract their bases from each othe'f. In this 
case two new salts must necessarily be pro¬ 
duced, and the operation itself is termed 
double decomposition. 


DISCONTEN r. , 

Beg of God a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is of so great price in the sight of God; and 
watch after your prayers, nut only how thtf' 
Lord answers, but how you endeavour. 
He that prays against discontent, binds 
himself to watch and strive against it, or else 
his prayers i'e sin. Beg an humble heart 
of God; the humble man is seldom discon¬ 
tented, he thinks that the least of mercies is 
good enough for the chief of sinners. Here 
is a poor house, coarse fere, hard lodgings, 
unkind usage; but it is good enough for 
me: any thing short of hell is mercy ; if I 
have but bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 
it is good fare for such an one as I. And then 
beg a mortified heart to alt that is in the 
world. When the heart is dead to the 
world, worldly troubles do not trouble. He 
that is dead to the world will save his bones 
whole; when crosses, straits, and troubles 
come upon him ; it may be said of soch a 
one, “ Yonder m^n is dead already to the 
woild, his heart is crucified to it; he feels 
nothing so as tobedbtemperedby it.'” When 
we strip dead men, they struggle not; we 
may take all, they are not troubled at it 
O beg such a heart, that (>od may do what 
he will with thee, that his will may be done; 
and this prayer will procure patience and 
help against discontent.—iSfeefc. 


BOTANY,—No. XII. 

HUniACEifi. 

This is one of the most copious and 
most interesting orders to be met with in 
the whole compass of botanical science. 
A magnificent assortment of genera, distri¬ 
buted oyer all the parallels of latitude within 
the torrid and temperate zones, related!* to 
each other by, points of great sir'plicity, is 
here'presented to us. It embraces shrubs 
which, in reference to households, are of the 
highest importance; as, for example, i»ic 

I 


coffee shrub, while the widely circulated 
fame of the Peruvian bark and ipecacuanha, 
establishes itsdaim to the highest degree of 
medical reputation. Nor is the elegance of 
Vhe foliage and die ih^rance of the flowers 
less entitled to estimation. From those 
minute specks in the mighty expanse of the 
Southern Pacific, the Gardenia breathes a 
delightful perfume to welcome the sea-faring 
man as he approaches their coral shores; 
while every grove and thicket in the larger 
islands presents fresh specimens of this 
never-ending ffimily, to entertain and puzzle 
the botanist. For, though the characters 
which connect them with the family before 
U.S, are easily read and understood, yet such 
is their affinity witii each other, that the col¬ 
lector finds it extremely difficult to ascertain 
their differences, with that confidence which 
the mind feels when satisfied with its own 
conclusions. We thus taken a tran¬ 
sient glimpse of the value of the rubiacese as 
yielding articles of diet, medicine, and per¬ 
fumery ; we may now'add a fourth ground 
of interest—their importance in the arts; 
for that well-known dye, the madder, is the 
produce of the rubia tinctorum, which 
stands as the head and representative of the 
whole family, which takes its general de¬ 
nomination, rubiacea:, from the relationship 
that the various members have to the 
rubia tinctorum. The general characters 
consist in a calyx, which forms a crown 
upon the top of tlie germen; a corolla, com¬ 
posed of four or five petals, sometimes 
more, united to each other below ; for which' 
reason it is sometimes called a monopeta- 
lous corolla.« The stamens are alternate 
with and correspond in number with the 
united petals. The numbers of the essen¬ 
tial parts just stated, taken in compaity 
with the inferior position of the germen, lead 
the mind of the botanist, in surveying a 
strange plant, to suspect mat it belongs to 
the rubiaceae. For further satisfaction, be 
may next examine the seed ; when, if he 
is right in his cdliclusion, gn elegant Kttle 
leaf will be found imbedded^^n die homy 
or fleshy substance of the seed. The 
.seed of the coffee, when recent, affiirds a 
beaiijirul example of this peculiar trait in 
the history of the rubiacesE. In the middle 
of a homy substance, a little paT#-coloured 
leaf is found, of a very exact and finished 
workmanship. This little le'af is no other 
than what is called the embryo, which fos¬ 
tering nature has lodged in a bed of future 
nourishment for its use in germination. 
This lu^my substance^ which, in scientific 
language, is called the albumen, fixrms the 
material of which our coffee is made. 
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Tite English plants, which belong to this 
femily, are in appearance of a humbler de¬ 
scription. The flowers are small, white or 
yellow. The divisions of the delicate co¬ 
rolla form a cross, and altematei with four^ 
minute stamens. The leaves are narrow, and 
placed in whorls about the joints of the 
stem, like the spokes of a wheel. The 
most common example is the cleavers or 
clivers, found on every ditch-bank through¬ 
out the summer. It is often employed 
in medicine by the London practitioners, 
who send messengers to collect it in the 
fields. It has obtained the name of cleavers, 
from its propensity to lay hold on the skin 
or clothes, by means of the little hooked 
points with which its external surface is over¬ 
spread. There are twelve other species be¬ 
longing to this genus, which may all be 
known by the whorl of narrow leaves at the 
ioints, which vary in number according to the 
species, and the little woss-shaped blossoin. 
Among them is the yellow bedstraw, {gaU- 
um twa>»,)known by its profusion of yellow 
flowers, and its narrow thread-like leaves. In 
fact, the shape of the flower and the posi¬ 
tion of the leaves will always point them 
out to tlie collector. The following is a 
representation of the asperula odorata, or 



growing in the open glades and gmssy patli- 
ways of our woods an(| copses. The leaves 
ate placed like eight radiating spokes round 
each joint of the stem. The flowers afe 
small, and arranged in straggling clusters. 
An agreeable perfume is breatlied from the 
whole plant. 

We sliall subjoin a short list of ex¬ 
amples of* such as occur most frequently. 
They may be known from members of 
any other family in this country by the 
position in which the leaves grow; and, 
as we have before stated, the cross-shaped 
flower. A spontaneous effort to make our- 
, selves familiar with the particular forms 
and differences of this group of obvious 
but interesting plants, would often dispel the 
vapours, and drive unprofitable thoughts 
'tind anxieties from thf mind. Experience 
teacties us,that there is nothing so wholesome 
for a jaded understanding a^ a change of 
employment; and, independent of the intel¬ 
lectual gain, it is generally far more refresh¬ 
ing than any merely idle amusement that can 
be devised lo entertain it. 

Galium aparinCf cleavers or clivers.— 
Stem, leaves, an J seeds adhere to the clothes 
when the plant is touched. 

Galium cruciatum. yellow-crossed wort. 
—Flowers golden-yellow, leaves and sUui 
rough. Leaves in fours. 

Galium sax&tUe — Remarkable for its 
weak, straggling, and its numerous milk- 
white flowers; on bcaths. 

Sherardia arveruis, little field madder.— 
Minute blue and purple flowers; found 
amongst springing corn. 

Rubia tinclorum ,—Flowers yellow and 
berries black ; in the south of England. 

-— 

MY AU.NT RACHEL. 

One monday morning, as I had just 
poured out my aunt’s second cup of cofiee, 
a note was brought to me from Mrs. Sel- 
win, entreating my assistance io ^rchasc 
a mangle for a poor woman, whose hus¬ 
band had lately died of the cholera, and 
who was left with flve little children. I 
closed the note with feelings of sorrowful 
regret; for roy quarterly allowance was re¬ 
duced to two sovereigns, and with them 1 
was going that morning to buy my winter 
dress. Without speaking, 1 gave the note 
to my aunt; who, after she had perused it, 
gave me ten sbilling.s. 

“ sorry 1 am, aunt, that T cannot 
give ten more! ” 

“ Well, iny dear, you must give-wiiat 
^'ou can.” 
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“ I have it not in niy power to give any. 
thing, aunt.’' 

I then explained the state of my finances. 
She made no remark, while the servant re* 
mov^ the breakfast things. As usual, I 
tiien placed the work-table before her, and 
was preparing to answer Mrs. Selwin’s 
note, when my aunt, suddenly laying down 
tlie scissors, (with which she was cutting out 
the sleeve of a baby’s frock for tiie Friendly 
Society basket,) said, “ Ellen, 1 have 
just thought of a way in which you can 
help this poor widow,” I turned from my 
desk in Joyful surprise, ‘*What is it, aunt ?” 

“ Ilow many yards of silk will you re-^ 
quire for your dress, Ellen V' 

** Thirteen: but what has that to do 
with the mangle, aunt?” 

“ Thirteen 1 that is a vast quantity for 
a slight figure such as yours.*' 

“ I can’t possibly do with less, aunt.” 

How much was necessary two years 
ago?” 

“ About nine or ten would have been 
sufficient then.” 

Well, Ellen, instead of buying thir¬ 
teen yards, make ten do : and calculating 
it at three shillings and sixpence per yard, 
you will have ten shillings to give for the 
mangle.” ^ 

« Dear aunt, indeed ten will never 
do.” 

“ Why not?” 

“You were as tall^three years ago as 
you are now; it is only putting a yard less 
in each sleeve, and a breadth less in the 
skirt; and it will do very well.” 

“ Why, aunt, I should be quite a night: 

] should be ashaided to show my face.” 

“ No one thought you a fright three 
years ago, Ellen; and we need not be 
ashamed of anything but sin.” 

“ But, my dear aunt, you seem to forget 
that the fashion is so entirely changed.” 

“ Fashion, Ellen! What lias a Christian 
woman to do with fashion ?” 

“ 4iou would not surely, aunt, wish me 
to be so particular, so singular in my ap¬ 
pearance ; so very unlike the rest of the 
world ?” 

The world 1 what have you to do with 
the world ? Does not the Bible say, ‘ They 
are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world,’ John xvii. 14 ; ‘ Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all tliat is 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, and t'lie 
lust of the eyes, and the pride ofEfe, is not 
of the Father, but is oftlie world. And the 
world passeth away, and die lust tliereof; 


but he that doetli the will of God, abideth 
for ever,’ 1 John ii.15—17 Benotcpii- 

formed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind,' llom.xii. 2. 
In 1 Tim. ii. 9, diere is this command. 

That women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety 
mark the expression, Ellen,—‘not witli 
broideied hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.’ Note, again, child, the word cotUy, 
‘but (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works.’ And you 
ought not to shrink at the thought of being 
particular, when you read in scripture, that 
the T^iord’s people are to be a peculiar peo¬ 
ple; very peculiar. Listen," Ellen. Again 
she read, ‘ For thou art a holy people unto 
the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be .a peculiar people unto 
himself,” D«it. xx. 14. Again, ‘ Who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto him¬ 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works.’ 
Tit. ii. 14. Again, in 1 Peter, ii. 9, ‘ But 
e are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
ood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; tliat 
ye should show forth the praises of him who 
hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.’ Ellen, our religion is 
but a name, unless it has a transforming 
power, a practical influence on our habits, 
our tastes, our tempers, our desires ; it is 
only a form unless body, soul, and spirit 
are brought into obedience to the gospel of 
Christ.” 

“ 1 think, aunt, you are too strict; you j 
require too much.” 

“ My child, it is not what I require, it 
is what GoA, your Saviour, requires.” 
Again she opened the sacred volume: 

‘ Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If 
any man will come after me, let liim cUny 
himself, and tike up his cross, and follow 
me,’” Matt. xvi. 24. 

“ But, aunt, this is a thing of so little 
importance; such a trifle 1'* 

“ "^he more easy for you to perform : 
were you, like many of the primitive chris- 
tianS; obliged to change your soft attire, 
and to be clothed in sliee|)*skins and goat¬ 
skins, there would be stronger cause for re¬ 
luctance.” 

“ Well, aunt, I will consult with the 
dress-maker, and ask her if she cannot 
contrive to —” 

“ Ask your own heart, consult the word 
of God, child. Dare you be unfaithful to 
your duty, wound your conscience, and 
deprive yourself of thu holy joy of relieving 
a poor feyow-creatiire—nay, more, a disci¬ 
ple of Cliiist—for the paltry, the despi- 
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cable consideration of having a few more 
gathers in your sleeve, or a few more folds 
m your petticoat i" 

“ Hush ! hush! dear aunt, say no more,^ 
1 entreat; you have conquer^ 

“ No, Ellen, not I; but if the grace of 
Cfod has triumphed over worldly lusts and 
vanity, give the glory to Him to whom 
alone all praise is due.” And as she spake 
she pressed her faded lips upon my glow¬ 
ing cheek, and tenderly folded me to her 
aged hos^in, 

(To liL L'oncludod in our next.) 


HINTS TO TRAVELLEIIS. 

How may a professing Christian best 
defend himself against the danger of evil 
company ? 

The writer of the following remarks 
has to regret not having always acted 
upon the principles he recommends, yet, 
when he has dune it, he has uniformly 
found their, availing. 

1. Look to God in secret prayer. 
Pray to be kept from the contagion of 
the company that yon aiv in. Beg that 
you may “ have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness; but rather 
reprove them." By fellowsiiip, the apos¬ 
tle means friendly and cordial intercourse 
and pleasure. We are cautioned against 

foolish talking, filthiness, and jesting 
ind, “ if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
iK)t,” Now, prayer will-enable us to act 
agreeably to the|e exhortations. Prayer 
is our best weapon; and can be success¬ 
fully used when our companions are not 
aw re of it. 

2. Never be ashamed of your profes¬ 
sion. You are not ashamed of telling 
w’hat your secular profession or trade may 
lie; then, why be ashamed to say that 
you profess Christianity 'i If others see 
yon stieak, as they call it, and that, you 
wish to conceal your real character, it 
w'ill only make them the more impudent 
and wicked. How often have Christians, 
in some companies, permitted a succession 
of indecent songs, toasts, and volleys of 
oaths, merely because they wanted a 
little timely, courage in checking them at 
first! The righteous should be as bold as 
a lion I 

3. Bnitate the frankness and zeal of the 
wicked. As soon as some men get into a 
couch, or arrive at an inn, they almost im- 
medialely display their colours, a«d avow 
th«;inrw'Uc.s tlie serviuits of sin ; they are 


impatient till they have opened their cha¬ 
racter; they give awful evidence that they 
are children of darkness. Why then shoubl 
vt'e be ashamed of being known as the child¬ 
ren of light ? Their consciences tell them 
that onrs is the most honourable charac¬ 
ter ; and yet we are afraid of receiving the 
honour tnqy are obliged to give us. U e 
may assert our characters, by politely 
checking the first improper remark, or re¬ 
proving the first swearer we hear. If we 
were to begin singing hymns, or talking 
directly on religion, when we entered into 
,pompany, how many a reproof, and oath 
too, should we have for our pains! and 
yet we let sinners play their parts with 
impunity! Whole companies have been 
silenced by a'well-timed reproof. If 
a rebuke loses its effect, which is seldom 
the case, have the manliness to quit the 
company as soon as convenient; and the 
sooner the better, for this will put a keener 
edge upon your rejiroof than staying 
among them. 

Lastly. Be beforehand with your com¬ 
pany, wnen it can be done with propriety. 
Take an early opportunity of dropping 
a moral or serious remark, and it will ope¬ 
rate in» the way you w’ish it. A person 
was once in a coach, when it stopped to 
take up a gentleman, who had the appear¬ 
ance of being a clergyman. Silence was 
observed for someatime, particularly by 
a loquacious swearing, passenger. At 
length the supposed clergyman began to 
talk;^nd, at intervals, introduced im¬ 
proper w'ords into his discourse. Th’s 
opened the Ii[is of the other; and he could 
then swear and talk nonsense with all 
the sanction he required. Another in¬ 
stance was this: A gentleman in a 
coach began his conversation by boasting 
of the plenty and pro8[)eritv we enjoyed 
us a nation; adding, " We want fur 
nothing.”—“No, sir,” said a minister 
pleasantly, “we want nothing but lati¬ 
tude to God.” This timely hint took the 
cunipany by surprise; and he found them 
very deeeutcompanions till they separated. 

1 cannot conclude without recommend¬ 
ing to travellers to carry a parcel of rt'M- 
gious tracts with them; suen as “ A Dia¬ 
logue between a Traveller and Yourself,” 
“ On the Sabbath,” “ On S>vearing,” &c. 
These, offered to fellow-trayellers, left at 
iniij, given to waiters, &c, might be at¬ 
tended w'ith great good, and help to 
cumitcract*the prodigious evil cominiini- 
cated by profane and wicked men on their 
journeys. A b'KJ.i.ow-TaAVELLKR. 
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,'•■ * T*iit‘"w^foaf<ff'a ii^er»fbvrii$ -an ini- 
•paddle.^'^'and all' the dngenuity of 
pieaetii-day, -epried'to.'ifnpcove out 
. •team-b6ati,n4iiliM:ito^lBg4Q;appit^ 
'Tlife'tiexor tmd'(^of ,;;t^.toes'of tile di^ck 
is TO 5 ijifeetei| lie^ of ihe^bdnes 

. of the.dtj^ ' it isrOMldk 

wtien thevipr^ature b^s its’.le^- and'is n- 
laxed .s*lten''die letds siEdiched out. When 
^ ^ 

dt^wn t^ther.'id o^eqi:(TOce -tf 'the bent 
v '^ioeHibn of--tberbon^ of kg’^easing on 

.the tendon. ^ the twntraiy^ it 

pushes the leg out sttaigh^ in making;'the 
atouke^ ^tendons ate teUeyed khe 

pressure of the heekbone, and.the i^ are 
pmnltted to be lkli^ extended,'wd at;^d 
same time expanded, so that this ,frebbi^ 
'twmi.tlMau lueetethe resi^nce .Of'a4a^ 
•volume of d!^d Broti0(^. < 


CORl^UFTlONS Of CHRISTIANIXY. 

That the corruptions of' chrSs^auHy 
have been injurious to ks interests is but 
too manifest, whether dra^^bok to.t'hejiast 
«Mrthe present, Menwh^ia^ingpish h&. 
tween other thiRg^ aiid" tbeir abuses^ 
bring not thek wonted' fairness lutd dis¬ 
crimination to the history • and»^fiili^B>*i 
stances of our lioly rtfligtcm. Tbey.db 
not hold astronomy :respQnBi|^le fiir the 
frauds of the astrologer, nor bnemistry for' 
the dreams of the alchemist. 'Th^. admit 
thut a science may be sound in its prin¬ 
ciples, white tnaoy of its votaries' are 
dehcfentiu intelligence; and4.batU8ysteln 
may be pure, while' many who proie8|.jit 
are far from immaculate,' But With respect- 
to -revealed religion, another rule would 
se.em to have been tacitly agreed upon^ 
Here the fault of the professor is com¬ 
monly assumed as belongli^ to the thing 
prof^^sed; and a degenerate community, 
bearing ihe Christian name, becomes a 
soft of demonstration against the preten¬ 
sions of Christianity. Many also, whose 
sense of justice is not so<depra,Yed as to 
,a,dmit that they should become examples 
of this dis'ngenuousrtess,are,nevertheless,. 
ulten in'fluenced liy it, and to~a degree 
which they little stispect. . , 

- Now, we take strong exception to this 
conduct, and an the obvious ground, that 
the causes, deep-laid in human nature,'«[ 
tud inirroiig^ with all the forryts of social 
existenca, ttJ* which every thing on earth 
has been niade'suhjcct'tu inquiry, should 


.be expcetiSIHI^opeecdC, in'their fbrtre, 
with lu . .Among the 

systeors of opinion,i.4^;'bedes bf oUigation 
Which man has devHedj,there |s iro obe 
‘that hastidt been grossly rnuunierpreted 
-and^piiSapimei^,^ nor that has not been 
coit^e£kbty.iiimtihued and mixed op wittii - 
fbrelgaiiitd'contradictoryiiuttie^'ilu other 
' words, corrupted. Anw^hen die pl^O'- 
soph'er shall'^aye detected and examined 
all-the c^sekpibducing tlds effect obtHe 
system#-prigiiia^ag with men, yUj^are pre- 
pi^to show, that to the'whole influence 
of every one of these Christianity is ex* ' 
posed ; and to contend, as a consequence, 
tiuk nothing can be more ^ variance 
with sound j)hilo 80 phy,,or with the wotd 
xff-<^d, than to make that a reason for 
aoc^wi^h>-ia,one of these cases, which 
'i» never so admitted in the other.-— 
P'oiukhanm',, . 

.si'' . ^ 

TH$ SSNSXB FAlXlBtR WITNESSES. ' 

iF-in.th&li^t of sutbtner, we descend into 
a cave, ‘ . hecome ' sensible that we are 

Siitrouuded by a cold atmosphere ; but jf 
ib' the tigeut of 4 frosty winter we descend 
into the same <;ave, we are cbnsci,ous of the 
presence of a warm atmosplieie. Npw a 
thermometer suspended in the cave, on eacli 
d/t these .occasions, will show exactly' the 
same teffipmatiire;^ and; in fact, die air of 
khO'Cave maintains n^rly the same temjje- 
rature aA all seasons of the year. The body, 
however, bmng -in die one case removeO 
from a warm' atmosphere ,iiAo a-cold one, 
and in the. otlier case from a very cold at¬ 
mosphere into ode of a higher lempemture, 
'tecoiiies, ill the .latter case, sensible of 
Wuriuih, aad in the former, of cuid. 


Faith.-— All my hope as to freedom 
from tliat darkness* which is luy burden, is 
froin Christ’s prophetical office, and iny 
hope of freedom from tiie guilt, polluiipri, 
and |x>wer of sib, aivl. acceptation" willi 
Gnd^ Ufkcs frcun his'kingly and priestly 
offices. In one word, 1 have no hopes of 
any mercy, in tiin^ or'.eternity, hut only 
through liim : (t is through Uim 1 expect 
ail, from the least drop of water,* to tlje im¬ 
mense riches o^ glory,. Luke. xxiv. 45 f 
1 Cor. vi||i. 6; lleb. ix. 2%.—%IJaJitfburkm. 

-—- -s-ar. I...,. _ __ 
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COCOS NL’CIFr.RA, COCOA-Nt I litr 


Professor Kidd has collected an in¬ 
teresting account of the cocoa-nnt tree; to 
all the particulars of which the writer can 
add his testimony, having had many op¬ 
portunities of witnessing its extensive 
usefulness and application in the various 
islands of the Pacific. One valuable pro¬ 
perty not fully mentioned in this descrip¬ 
tion is, that the juice contained w'ithin 
the shell,Just as it begins to de|)Osit a white 
albuminous cream upon the inside of its 
tenement, has, when no water joulil be 
obtained, often allayed the traveller's 
thirst and recruited his strength. In that 


stage of the fruit, the cream mentioned 
above, said to be albuminous, from its 
resemblance to the white of an egg, is 
very nutritious and easy of digestion, as 
the writer has often experienced. Some¬ 
times, when the snn is admitted to bear 
upon it, from which it is generally 
screened by the leavc>s, the juice is in a 
state of fermentation, which give-s a 
shtrpness to the taste which is very pleas¬ 
ing. Thu Tahitian females use the oil 
made from the nut fur the hair; but as it 
soon turns rancid, a stranger, w'hen ho 
appruaclies their dwellings, soon finds that 
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he and liis Indian hosts entertain very 
different notions respecting the ciioice of 
perfumery. 



We here give a drawing of a piece of 
the cocoa nut, to exhibit tiie situation and 
form of the embryo, or tliat minute germ 
and first ])rinciple of vegetable existence, 
which will expand by means of the albu¬ 
men or meat of the nut, and attain two 
or three feet in length without any other 
nourishment. 

Botanists, after Linnmus, call all fruit 
resembling jiluins, drujies. A drupe con¬ 
sists of an external skin (take the damson 
for example) or cuticle, then a jmlpy layer 
called the flesh, next a hard nut dTpufa- 
men, and la.stly the seed. The cocua-mit 
is a drupe; and if we bike a recent speci¬ 
men, we have first a thin skin or cuticle, 
then a fleshy layer, breaking ultimately by 
drying into woody fibres; next a hard 
shell; and lastly the seed, which only lines 
the internal cavity of the iiut. ' 

Professor Kidduiays, “ Among the vege- 
table productioiis of coral islands, the co- 
coa-iiiit tree stands |)re-emiiient in value; 
containing in itself nearly all those imjiort- 
ant properties which are found at large 
in that natural fumily of plants, the palms; 
and-vulu.(ble indeed are tl.ose properties, 
if we may rely on the accounts wliieh 
hav^bcon giien of them by diflcreiit 
authors;'ami the truth of tluise accounts [ 
there is no sullicient reason to doubt. . 
Johnston, speaking of the abundance of | 
the cocoa-nut tree in India, where he 
says it urscurs to a greater extent than 
the olive in Spain or the willow in Hol¬ 
land, affirms that there is no part of the 
tree which is not a[>plicd to some iisel'iil 
puipose. Not only the cabins of the 
poorer natives, but large houses are con¬ 
structed entirely with matc'rials aflbrtled 
by this tree; the trunk, when i^plit, sup¬ 
plying rafters, &e.; and the leaves, 
when plaited, making roofs and walls, 
which are impervious to wind and rain. 

( 


The statement of Johnston is confirmed 
by captain Seely, in his account of Ellora, 
who says that,‘when he was stationed 
at Goa,'iii 1819, he lived, as many others 
<lid, in a cocoa mit-leaf house ; and th.;t 
although the period was in the very height 
of the monsoon, and the house was on the 
sea-coa^t, it was comfortalile and warm.’ 
He beli»‘vcs that not a nail was used in 
the whole building: the rafters and sup¬ 
porters, &e., were fastened on with string 
made of the fibrous envelope of the cocoa- 
nut shell; the wood was the tree itself; 
the roof, walls, doors, and windows were 
the le.if. I'Vom the same authority we 
learn that the lil)re.s, eiivelo[)ing the shell 
of the not, may he woven into a cable, 
by which shijis of seventy-four guns have 
safely rode out heavy gales of wind, when 
European cables havi' parted ” 

“ In the ‘ Wern. rian Memoirs,’ vol. v. 
p. l()7,tte.,i.savery interesting iyr.ou!!l'd' 
the coeo.i-nut tiee; in vvbieh the uuilior 
states tliat it will grow' on the sand of the 
sea shore, where scarcely any thing else 
will vegetate.” 

“ Prom other sources we learn that this 
tree liears frint tw ice or tlirice in tin* yeai ; 
that the half-ripe niit eoiitams snim tieies 
three oi'foiir])ints of clear a(|iieoiis fluid, ha- 
grant, and jileasant to the ta<>te; and ih.if 
the nut itself, from its highly nulritious 
cpialities, i» used as an aliment in all inter- 
tropical countries. In the volume of the 
• WcrnoiiiMi Memoirs,’ above iiii'iitioned, 
it is said thatin 181;* the number of eoeoa 
trees cultivated in Ceylon, along a line 
of coast ofahout one hundred and eighty- 
four miles, was ten millions, and that tliat 
number was increased in the following 
years. It is also stated that it is fruitful 
i'rom its ei rlilh to its sixty-fourth year, and 
sometirius hears from eighty to one liiiri- 
died nuts annnully ; that elephants arc fed 
oil eoeoii-nut leaves; and that the ashes of 
the tree coutaiii so great a ])roportion of 
potash, that the native w sh *rmeji of 
Cc} Ion use them ins'ead of soap ” 

‘*'ln the ‘ Noiiv. Diet, d’Hist. Nat.,’ 
tom. vii. p. ‘297, &e., it is stated, that, as 
in other jialms, if the extremity of the 
sheath from whence the flow'crs of the 
cocoa arise he cut oil’ wliile young, a 
white sweet liipior dbtils from t, w liieh 
is used extensively asaheveragre in Inilia 
under the name of palm wine; that this 
liquor, if eoncentrated by boiling, deposits 
a sugar; that if exposed to the air, it ac¬ 
quires vinous projiet'ties at the cud of 
twelve flours, aud at the end of twenty- 
four hours hecuincs vinegar; that an oil 
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may be obtained from the nut, wliioh is not 
inierior to sweet-almond nil, and which is 
used almost exclusively in India, and 
that the shell is formed into cu])s and 
various other small articles.” S 

- --*■ - 

OUll LIMITED KNOWLEDGE. 

Timur, is a striking contrast to be ob¬ 
served between the creature and the ('reator. 
Tlie person who wishes to attain to an ex- 
altid character in the literary worhl must 
make known his acijuirenients to others. 
How exactly opposite to this are the means 
adopted by .leliovah to promote Ins glory;* 
for it is the glorv of (Jod to conce.il from 
oiir view, whilst in thi;*. vvoiid, many things 
respecting his own nature, the mode of his 
exi.stence, concerning the onion of the Divine 
and human nature m the ))(i\son ol Christ, 
also the economy of his ]uovKlence, and 
m.iny things connected witli a future stale of 
evistimce. These things we know not nov»’, 
but we sh.dl knowliereafler; and the conceal¬ 
ment of them from our view in the ^iresenl 
stale, illustrates the glory of Ins character. 
This it does by showing hissnperioiily to all 
created intelligences : were it not for this, 
the cFiristian graces of faith, patience, and 
humility, would not be in such lively exer¬ 
cise. Besides, in the present slate, we 
slioul'i he unable to bear further manifLSta- 
tions of them. Christ declared, “1 have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them nowand had all the 
circumstances of our lives been told us wlieii 
fust entered on, we should have been over¬ 
whelmed wiili the view; yliilst, on the 
other hand, had all the glory of tlie future 
slate been fully revealed to us, we should be 
so overcome by it, as to be unable to athmd 
to the duties of our stations. Let us, then, 
be grateful to (nul for what he has revealed 
to us in his word, submit to his aiilliority, 
and live to his glory. C. J. JM. 


STAl:ILITY OF THE I'L.VNETARY SYSTEM. 

Lit ns ob.serve the .structure of the*|)la- 
netary system. 'J’liere is one paiiienlar 
arrangement which produces a certain ef¬ 
fect, namely, the stability of the system ; 
produces it in a manner peculiarly adapted 
for perpetual duration, and jiroduces it 
through the agency of an influence quite 
universal, pervading all space, and equally 
regulating the motions of the smallest par¬ 
ticles of matter, and of its most prodigious 
masses. This arrangement consists in mak¬ 
ing the planets move in orbits mor#or less 


elliptical, but not differing materially from 
circles, with the sun near the centre, re¬ 
volving almost in one plane of motion, and 
moving in the same direction; those wh^se 
eccentricity is the most considerable having 
tlie smallest masses, and the lai^r ones 
deviating hardly at all from the circular 
path. The influence of giavitation, which 
is insepaAbly connected with all matter, 
as far as we know, extends over the whole 
of this system ; so that all those bodies 
which move mund the sun, twenty-three 
planets induditig their satellites, and six or 
seven comets, are continually acted iijion 
each by two kinds of fuicr; the original 
piojeciion, which send.s them forvxard, and 
is accompanied with a similar, and [ireba- 
hly a coeval rylatory ainotion in some of 
them round their axis, and the attiaetioii 
of <ath towards every other biuly ; whiili 
attraction produces three several effects : 
consolidating the mass of e.ieh, and, in 
conjunction with the rotatory motion, mould¬ 
ing their forms; ituinmg each jil.iiiet in iis 
orbit round the sun, and each satellite in 
its orbit round the planet'; altering or dis¬ 
turbing what would be the tiioiinn of eacli 
round the sun, if there were no otlier bo¬ 
dies in the .system to attract and di.Ntnrb. 
Now iPi.s demonstrated by tlie strictist pio- 
eess of mathematical teasoning, tliat the 
result of the whole of these mutual actions, 
proceeding from tlie universal influence of 
graviUilion, must tieciessarily, in conse¬ 
quence of the peculiar arrangement which 
has been described of the orbits and nias.ses, 
and fti consequence of the law by which 
gravitation acts, prod new a constant altera¬ 
tion m the orbit of each body; which alter¬ 
ation goes on for thousands of years, very 
slowly, making that orbit bulge, as it were, 
until it reilclies a certain shape, when the 
alteration begins to take liie o|){K)site direc- 
tioir, and for an equal mini her of years 
gois on constantly, as it were, flattening 
tlie orbit, till it reaches a certain slippe, 
when it stops, and then the bulfflng again 
begins; and that this alternate cliange or 
bulging and flattening must go on for ever 
by the same law, without ever exceeding 
on eitlier side a certain point. All changes 
in the system are thus periodical, and 
its stability is completely secured. It 
is manifest that such an arrangement is 
conducive to sucli a purpose, and so cer¬ 
tainly accomplishing that purpose, could 
only have lieen made with the exjiress de¬ 
sign of aiti|jiiing such an end ; tliat some 
Power exists capable of thus producing 
such wonderful order, so marvellous and 
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wholly admirable a harmony, out of such 
numl>erless disturbances; and that this 
power was actuated by the intention of 
producing this effect. The reasoning upon 
this subject, I have observed, is purely 
mathematical; but the facts respecting the 
system on which all the reasoning rests are 
known to us by induction alone; conse¬ 
quently the grand truth respecting the secu¬ 
lar disturbance, or the periodicity of the 
changes in the system; that discovery 
which makes the glory of Lagrange and 
La Place, and constitutes the triumph of 
the integral calculus, whereof it is tlie fruit, 
and of the most patient course of astrono¬ 
mical observation whereon die analysis is 
grounded, may most justly be classed as a 
truth, both of the nrixed mathematics and 
of natural theology .—Lord 'Srougham. 


INSECTS.—Nil. XU 
{Smell.) 

That insects have the sense of smell is 
indisputable, lledi ascertained that no 
maggots are ever generated except from 
eggs laid by the parent flies ; for when he 
carefully covered up pieces of meat with 
silk or paper, scaled down with wax, no 
maggots were seen; and that the parent 
flies attracted by the smell of the covered 
meat, not unfrequeiitly laid their eggs on 
the outside of the {laper or silk : thus de¬ 
ceived by the very sense that was given to 
direct their instinct. • 

In the case of l^pes, the odour of honey 
produces the most obvious result. John 
Hunter mentions that he has seen great 
commotion produced in a recent swarm, 
in wet weather, when he supposed the 
bees to have been hungry, by placing 
honey on the floor of a glass hive, which 
gave him a good opportunity of observing 
their proceedings. All of them appeared 
to bdiiagsrly on the scent, and even those 
which were weak and hardly able to 
crawl, threw out their tongues as far as 
possible to get at the honey. Tlie observ¬ 
ations of Huber are still more interesting. 

“ In order,” he says, “ to ascertain 
%vhether the appearance of the flowers or 
the odour of the honey apprises bees of 
its presence, we placed honey in a window 
near a hive, wuere the shutters, almost 
close, still permitted them to pass if tJiey 
wished. Within a quarter of ai^hour, four 
bees and a butterfly had insinuated them- 
Belve6,and we found them feeding thereon. 
For the purpose of a still more accuri^tc 


experiment, I had four boxes, diflerent in 
size, shape, and colour, made with small 
card shutters, corresponding to apertures in 
the covering. Honey being put into them, 
they were placed at the distance of two hun¬ 
dred paces from my aviary. In half ai 
hour, bees were seen trooping thither; anti 
by carefully traversing the boxes, they soor 
discovered the openings through which they 
might introduce their bodies, and, pressing 
against the valves, reached the honey. Their 
extreme delicacy of smelling is here most 
obvious; for not only was the honey quite 
concealed from view, but its very eifluvia, 

• from being purposely covered and disguised, 
could not be much cliflused. 

“it is wurdiy of remark, that some 
flowers have a structure resembling the 
valves in the experiment. The honey-vessel 
of several s{)ecies is situated at the bottom 
of a tube, enclosed or concealed among the 
petals; yet, in spite of this concealment, 
the bee finds it out, though its instinct, less 
refined tlian iliat of the humble-bee, affords 
fewer resources. The latter, when unable 
to penetrate the flowers by their natural ca¬ 
vity, drills an aperture at tlie base of the 
tulip, through which it insinuates its sucker 
into the place where nature has placed the 
reservoir of liotiey. By means of tliis strat¬ 
agem, and favoured by the length of its 
sucker, the humble-bee can obtain honey, 
which the hive-bee could only reach with 
great ditliculty, if at all.” 

The varied effects of different odours on 
bees, were experimentally ascertained by thb 
elder Huber, in numerous instances. He 
found that tl^e mineral acids and volatile 
alkali acted with peculiar power. “ On 
our presenting musk,” he says, “ to bees 
feeding before the entrance of their hive, 
they ceased, and partially dispersed, but 
without [irecipitatiuD or beating their wings. 
We sprinkled some powdered musk on a 
drop of honey, into which some bees thrust 
their suckers as if by stealdi, for they kept 
as &r back from it as possible; but al¬ 
though they often appeared to suck it, we 
did’iiot perceive it to become less in a qu£y- 
ter of an hour, long before which it would 
have disappeared, had it not been mixed 
with musk. Pounded assafoetida, whose 
odour is so disagreeable to us, upon being- 
mixed with honey, and put at the entrance 
of a hive, did not seem to annoy the bees; 
fur they greedily sucked all the honey, nei¬ 
ther attempting to withdraw, nor vibrating 
their wings, till they only left the particles 
of the gum. ,. 

“ Hdving remarked that bees, going 
out to the Helds and coming home, turned 
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aside in the air to avoid passing immedi¬ 
ately over a piece of camphor laid before 
the entrance of their hive, I tried the 
effect of bringing some camphor towards 
their mouths, while their tongues wvrc 
plunged into some honey (ilaccd on a card. 
All of them took flight; but after (dying 
about for some time, they ventured to 
alight near the honey. While they were 
tempted again to try it, I threw some bits 
of camphor on the surface. They drew 
back a little, still keeping the tip of their 
tongues amongst the hom y, and carefully 
avoided the camphor. One vibrated its 
wings as it fed, while some were less aR 
fected, and others not at all ; but when I 
covered the honey entirely with camphor, 
they all instantly flew away. I hud this 
card carried to my hives, while some 
honey was put on another clean one within 
reach of the bees. The latter was soon 
discovered, and the honey eonsumed in a 
few minutes; but an hour elapsed before 
a single bee came near the camphorated 
card; wheh, at length, two ventured to 
alight on it, and thrust their tongues into 
the edge of a drop of honey. Others 
followed, and two hours at>.er it was co¬ 
vered with them, and all the honey con¬ 
sumed, the camphor alone remaining; 
wh(‘iice it was proved that the attraction 
of honey overcomes their repugnance to 
the smell of camphor.” 

We shall only mention the effect of the 
odour of onu other substance on bees; 
namely, their own poison, which Huber 
was curious to ascertain. The sting of 
one was accordingly extnacted, and ]’)re- 
sented to some workers before the entrance 
of a hive. Although they had previously 
been quiet and tranquil, they became, all 
at once, much agltaU d. None flew' away, 
but two or three duited against the sting, 
and one furiously .<.wsailed the experi¬ 
menters. That it was the odour of the 
sting-poison alone which produced these 
violent emotions was obvious, fro*m their 
Bp])earing insensible of its presence when 
it lost its scent by drying. In another 
instance, bees were confined in a glass 
tube, and irritated with an arm of barley 
till they protruded their stiirgs and left 
some poison on the sides of the glass 
The month of the tube was then pre¬ 
sented to a group of bees at the entrance 
of a hive, and it soon produced the agita¬ 
tion' of rage, obviously unaccompanied 
with fear. 

(To be continued.) 


MY AUNT RACHEL. 

(Concluded from page 2S5.) 

I HAD just sealed my answer to Mrs. 
Selwin, inclosing a sovereign for the lAan- 
gle, when Maria Parker called. After the 
usual salutations and greetings, she said 
tlie object of her visit was to inform my 
aunt that she wished to resign her office of 
sabbath-4eacher, at the conclusion of die 
present quarter. Again my aunt’s busy 
scissors were laid down. 

“ I am very sorry to hear it; but doubt¬ 
less you have some very sufficient reason 
for relinquishing the duty ?” 

“ Why”—^replied Maria in a tone of he¬ 
sitation—“ the school is so very far off, 
and in winter one gets so wet and cold. 
My new bonnet an^ pelisse wore entirely 
spoiled yesterday with the min.” 

I am sorry for tliat,” said my aunt, 
“ but y6a should always take the prec.iii- 
tion of providing yourself with an um¬ 
brella.” 

“ But really, ma'am, it is quite a labour 
to attend Sunday after Sunday, in all wea¬ 
thers ; one is so wearied and exhausted.” 

“ But,” observed my aunt, “jou are 
young, and m the full vigour of health, 
Maria.” 

“•And all one’s best time,” continued 
Maria, without noticing my aunt’s observa¬ 
tion, “ occupied ; it is, indeed, too great a 
sacrifice.” 

“ How can yoa call two or three hours 
a/l your time, child? You aie only an 
afternoon teaclier; there are some who 
attend all the day.” 

“ Well, but I lij.ve another reason, 
ma’am.” 

“ A belter one, I hope,” said iny aunt, 
with a deeji-drawn sigh. 

“ The scfiool is very different from what 
it used to be,” 

“ In what respect, Maria?” 

“ Since my dear friends, Emma and 
Fanny Watson left the school, it has been 
quite uticomforUble; some ®f ine new 
teaoliers are so distant and repelling; there 
is such an atmosphere of ice about them, 
as completely freezes me : it is extremely 
unpleasant. 1 su|)pose they think it a de¬ 
gradation to speak to, or look at any one 
whom they conceive to be a grade below 
them in society. The school is not like 
the same ; and 1 thought it my duty, 
ma’am, as you are the superintendent, to 
sicquaint you with my intentions.” 

The •^rinkles in my aunt’s forehead be¬ 
came more contracted, and sonietliing like 
a frown passed over that serene brow—- 

My child,’’ she said, “ what were your 
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motives wiien you undertook the important 
office of sabbath-teacher ? I had hoped 
that die love of Christ constrained you ; 
that* an ardent desire for the extension of 
his kingdom, love and pity for the perishing 
souls of your fellow creatures, had induced 
you to devote yourself to this work. That 
the school is so far off, is one powerful 
reason wliy you ought to remain ; necause 
you are well aware of the great difficulty 
there is to obtain teachers on that very ac¬ 
count. I deeply lament the loss that the 
school has sustained by the removal of our 
dear fiieuds Emma and Fanny; but, being 
deprived of their efficient services, ought 
we not to be stimulated to greater exertion, 
to more vigorous efforts, to prop the totter¬ 
ing interests of the school? ,As to the de¬ 
portment of those you complain of, I can 
only say, my cliild, that if pride were not 
deeply rooted in our own hearts, we 
should never be wounded by any little 
manifestation of it in the conduct of ano¬ 
ther. Maria ! where is the love that beareth 
all tilings, hojK'tli all things, believelh all 
tilings, lliat eiidureth all things ? Th.it 
thiiikoth no evil ? But yon tilk of sacii- 
fices—sicrifices !!—My child, wli.it s:itri- 
fices have you ever in ulc ? Behold the 
missionary and his wife standing on the 
ileck of the vessel that is hearing tliem 
from their dear native land : their tearful 
eyes fixed on its f.ist receding shores : the 
indistinct forms of those bi loved ones, 
whom they have strained to tlieir hearts 
for the last time, are fading fast from their 
fixed and ardent gaze. Behold these soldiers 
of the cross standing on the inhospitable 
shores of Mew Zealand : or, see them un- 
dauntedly pursuing their most jierilons 
course among the opjiosing icebergs of the 
north; enduring all the horrors of tliat in¬ 
clement region, and fixing their habitation 
among the disgusting and wretched natives 
of Greenland, llemember Swartz, Henry 
Alartyi^i Felix Neff, llemember the mar¬ 
tyrs of old." See their blood poured out, 
their forms blackened, and blazing in the 
fires of Smithffeld, amidst the shouts of 
tlieir cruel persecutors. Think of these, 
and then blush to call two or three hours 
the sabbath a sacrifice.’' 

Maria’s dark and clustering locks could 
not conceal the crimson dye that flushed 
her cheek. As my aunt proceeded, I saw 
tlie tears steal, one after another, through 
the long dark fringes of her eyelids, and 
fall upon her trembhtig hands. » 

“ Maria,” continued my aunt, “ I will 
not receive your resignation, until you 
have declared your iiitcntiotis to aiio-^ 


llier.” Maiia’s half-raiscd counlrnance 
cxpres.sed surprise aud inquiry. “ When 
you return lioine, retire to your room, 
fall dow'ti before Jehovah’s awful throne; 
tett him that yon are weary of the work he 
hasassignedy on; that you preferyourown 
ease and comfort to his service; that your 
pelisse and bonnet are of more value 
than the iniinnrtai souls of those jioor 
little children whom he has given to 
your charge and iiistructioii; that two 
hours of the sahhuth is too great, too costly 
a sacrifice even for Him—for Him who 
gave himself a sacrifice for your sins.” 
Maria sprung from her seat, thr w her 
arms round my aunt’s waist, as if to jirc- 
vent her depailnre, and sinking down 
upon the footstool, hiiried her face in 
her lap, and amidst her stifled sobs she 
murmured— 

“Base, ungrateful, st Ifisli girl! Oh, 
how vile 1 am! Bray for me, dear 
I'riendB, that the sin of my heart may be 
pardoned and healed.” Something had 
dimmed «iy aunt’s speet.u‘Ies; she took 
them off’, and wijjeil uwuy the moisture 
witl) the corner of Iter lawn apron; then 
spri'ading her hands upon the reclining 
head ol the still weepint!: girl, spake of that 
blood which cleanses from all sin, of that 
strength whieh is perfeet in our weakness; 
and as .she spoke of the Saviour’s tender 
love and piety, I marked a tear drop tra¬ 
velling slowly down the deep furrow that 
time had made in her withered che.ek. 

Need 1 say, we did not lose our teacher ? 

« - ♦ - 

BOTANY.—No. Xlll. 

DIPSACtAC. 

A LBADiNu and obvious distinction in 
this family, is the head into which the 
flowers are densely gathered together. 
This is exemplified in that well-known 
>1ant, the wild teasle, so remarkable for 
laving its head of iiow'ors fenced about 
with jharp prickles, which may be either 
employed to corah the hair, or dress cloth. 
To the former us«>8 it is sometimes applied 
in pastime by boys. It is common every 
where during the months of summer on 
ditch banlis and road sides, especially 
w here the soil is good. Independent of 
the conspicuous head just mentioned, we 
find a curious and observable object in the 
disposition of the leaves, which occur in 
pairs, and are so united together by their 
respective^bascs as to fbrm a cup, through 
the bottom of which the stem passes. 
These natural basins arc filled with rain- 
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w»t'’r, di'Stined in part, it would seem, for 
the refreshment of thirsty insects, which 
fre(iiiontly, like their superior, man, in too 
preat a haste to come at the rxi)ectcd plea¬ 
sure, destroy themselves in the enjoy¬ 
ment. The collwtoTof insects may always 
hud many luckless individuals drowned 
in these repositories of moisture, which, 
if too niiieh saddened to adorn thedrawers 
<tI' his cabinet, will ^'■enerally servo for 
the pur|)oses of eiwaniination and disscc- 
. tioii. The mombers of this family are 
very closely related to eac h other in exter¬ 
nal a[)pearance, though widely distiibutcd 
ovcT various regions of the earth, in thff 
warmer as in the colder climates. In 
this country we meet with, in the course 
of summer cxeiirsinns, the wild teasle 
{(lipsacus st/lpeslrh) just mentioned, the 
sm.dl t(*ash‘, and two species of scabious. 

The wild teasli! is generally so well 
known, and by the remarks we have 
made, so easy of deetection to the ob- 
sei \ er, that it is not neec'ssary for us to 
say more by way of a general dt'yeripliori. 
The small teasle is nut eonimon in most 
places, but rnaj' be seen occasionally 
growing in lanes, and in situations 
where the soil has not been disturbed for 
many years. The prickly head of this 
plant is much smaller than in the com¬ 
mon soil ; the prickles, which are clothed 
with hair, h>ss pungent. Amidst the 
ripening corn a large blue flower, which 
upon examination will be found to becorn- 
])oscd ofuurnerousliltle flowers, may often 
be «een. The blue colour inclines to w hat 
is c.illed a {lale blue aiifj the scent of 
the flok'vcr is sweet. These two circuin- 
stances are suHicient to distinguish the 
seabinus fnun the blue-bottle, which 
has its fl )wrrs of deep blue, without any 
agreeable odour. The other sjiecies of 
scabious, wbieh is sometimes called the 
sheep’s scabious, is extremely common 
upon our heaths,commoiis,aiid road-sides. 
It may be known by its small rduuded 
head of blue flowerets, closely compacted 
together. This w'as once denoiuifiated 
the devil’s-hit, because, as it was sagely 
pretended, the enemy of mankind, envy¬ 
ing man the possession of a jilant replete 
with BO many virtues, bit a piece ott' the 
root! But without the help of the fable, 
the inquirer after nature may find a curi¬ 
ous subject of observation in the leaves of 
this plant. The presence of what are, 
with sufficient accuracy, called spiral ves¬ 
sels, is to be m elf with in most plants; 
but from their frail and brittle texture, 
and their liability, when once stretched, 


to remain in that condition, it is diflicult 
in many instances to observe them with 
prominence and satisfaction. 

In the sheep’s scabious, however, fliey 
present themselves in such a strong and 
coiis]>iciious grace and loveliness, that 
w’lien submitted to the eye of the most 
indifferent, they cannot fail to conciliate 
attentioiT. To effect ibis object, the leaf 
should be pulled lengthwise, jii-^t hard 
enough to separate tiie contexlnrc. If 
this opening be held up to the light, or, 
what is better, placed under a magnifier, 
various strains of these beautifully tw isted 
threads will be seen iu all their propor¬ 
tions. In addition to the mode of flowering, 
the studious will And that the stariu ns are 
generally fouj in number, adhering lo the 
tube of the corolla, but nut united into 
a tube, as in the dandelion, and its nume¬ 
rous relatives. The coiolla grows ujK)n the 
top of'the calyx. The stigma is simple, 
and not divided into two horns, as iu 
the jdant last ullmlrd to. The fruit Is 
covered with a niembrjtious case, sur¬ 
mounted hy the calyx. The head is sup¬ 
ported by leaves, which are called invo- 
lucral, and resemble a calyx. Close by 
each lilllc floweret we find a ininiile leaf, 
which is fancifully dcnomiitated tbeebaff. 

In the teasle, tbe«e palem or niiuntc 
leavi s are sh.irp, in the scabious provided 
with hairs nr bristles. 

The four examples may stand thus, 
with tlu ir seiciililic names :— 

xi/Ivcs/nx, wild teasle. 
pi/oxux, lesser teasle. 

Srti/mxn arpciix'ix. SAibioiis. 

Hcubioxa xiiccisa, sheep’s scabious. 


FUIINITU'KK. 

Ir lias lieni truly said, that the artisnn 
now enjoys luxuries in furniture winch 
were, but iliree centuries ago, bryc'jtd the 
reach ol the king. l''ven in flio lime of 
Kliz.ibetb, die comfort of a carpet was sel¬ 
dom I'f It, and the luxury of a folk unknown. 
Rushes coiimionly supplied the places of 
the former, and fingers were the invariable 
substitutes of the latter. The bedding of 
this period is described to have been straw 
pallets, or rough mats, covered only wiUi a 
slieet, under-coverlets of dogwairt, and a 
good round log instead of a bolster or pil- 
l(hv. A householder, seven years afier his 
marriage^thought himself well lodged with 
a mattress, or flock bed, and a sack of 
chaflT for a pillow. Even “ the lord of the 
t»wn ” seldom lay in a bed of down or 
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whole feathers. An old writer says; “As 
for servants, if they had any sheet above 
them, it wna well; for seldom had they any 
under their bodies to keep them from the 
pricking straws that ran oft through the 
canvass of the pallet, and rased their hard¬ 
ened hides.” Again, in Skipton Castle, 
one of the most splendid mansions of the 
north, at this period, there were ‘not more 
than seven or eight lieds, nor had any of 
the chambers either chairs, glasses, or car¬ 
pets. In a merchant’s house, about the 
same period, we find the parlour had wains¬ 
cot, a table, and a few chairs ; the cham¬ 
bers above had two best beds, and there 
was one servant’s bed ; but the inferior 
servants had only mattresses on the floor. 
Yet this merchant is sKippose#! to have been 
better supplied than the neighbouring gen¬ 
try. Ilis plate, however, consisted only of 
sixteen spoons, and a few goblets and ale- 
pots. 

Although the balance in point of com¬ 
fort is infinitely in f.ivour of modern up¬ 
holstery, on the otlur hand, the splendour 
of our hangings, bed-furniture, and plate, 
is far inferior to that of earlier periods. 
Thus, we hear of carved and inlaid bed¬ 
steads, with hangings of cloth of gold, 
paled with white damask and black velvet, 
and embroidered with coats of arms ; bine 
velvet, powdered with silver lions; bl:ick 
satin with gold roses and escutcheons of 
arms; tapestry of cloths'of gold and silver 
for hanging on the walls; gold plate ena¬ 
melled with precious stones ; and cloths of 
gold for covering tables; all which must 
have exceeded in iftagnificence any furni¬ 
ture of the present day. These gorgeous 
moveables descended from generation to 
generation; and many ancient wills contain 
bequests and inventories of them. They 
were, indeed, the wealth of great persons, 
who could easily convert them into cash, 
upon pledge, or by sale .—Domestic Life 
in England 


RELIANCE. 

** He that^spared not his own Son, but 
dStvered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things?” 
Rom. viii. 32. “All things work toge¬ 
ther for good to them that love CJod,” Rom. 
viii. 28. Upon the assurance of these 
Divine promises, my heart may quiet itself 
in the midst of all the most Aark and 
tumultuous concussions in the world. Is 
it best for me to be delivered out of them, 
or to be preser^^ed iu or under them ? I anf 


under the providence and government of my 
heavenly Father, who hath said he will not 
leave me, nor forsake me; who takes more 
care of me, and bears more love to me 
tlKin I can bear to my most dutiful child ; 
who can, in a moment, rescue me from the 
calamity, or infallibly secure me under it; 
who sees and knows every part of my con¬ 
dition, and has a thou-sand expedients to 
preserve or relieve me. On the other side, 
do I fall in the same common calamity, 
and sink under it, without any deliverance 
from it or preservation under it? His 
will be done ; I am sure it is for my good; 
hay, it is not possible it should be other¬ 
wise; for iny very death, the worst of 
worldly evils, will be but a trinsmission 
into a state of blessedness and immortality ; 
for, “ Illessed are the dead which die in 
the TA>rd : they rest from their labours, and 
their works follow them,” Rev. xiv. 13.— 
Sir. M. Hale. 


Oi'R Ilir.ii PniEST.—IIow should faith 
triumph in this ! Is not our High Priest in 
the sanctuary ? Is He not clothed with 
garments of salvation and righteousness / 
And doth he not liear the names of his peo¬ 
ple upon his shoulders and uj)on his bieast 
before the Lord ? Thy particular concern¬ 
ments, if thou art a believer, are written 
upon his heart, with the pen of a diamond, 
in such lasting letters of loving-kindness as 
shall never be blotted out, Isa. xlix. 16.— 
Mather. 

, 

SAai>iNE,or Saruiusi. —A precious stone, 
blood-red ; so calle<l from the city of Sardis, 
in la*sscr Asia, where tlie be.st were found. 
The sardius was the first stone in Aaron’s 
breastplate, lixod. xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10; the 
sixth in the found.ition of the heavenly Je¬ 
rusalem in John’s vision. Rev. xxi. 20; 
and was among the je.wels of the king of 
Tyre, Ezek. xxviii. 13. Tlie glory of God 
on tilt, tlirone which appeared to John in 
Patmos seemed “like a jasper and sardine,” 
Rev. iv. 3. 

EUn ATUM. 

Page LtO, line ‘ii, iiistrad of, “a mile and a half 
long," read, “ fiftei-n miles .and three-quarten.’* 
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WHITE ooo>(EFOOt. {JChenopo^um atbum,) 
a, Theflowwinagiilflad 


BOTANY—No XIV 
CREHOFOOSA. 

Tub plants which we are going to 1n> 
troduee to the attention of the reader, 
offer httlethat can attract the observation 
of a florist, and still less to those who 
ore only engaged bjr the splendour of 
coloers. But though this order may eeem 
to hare few pretenuohs to beamy or come¬ 
liness, and many ate regarded as rile 
and troitiilesome weeds, in coltirated 
grounds, y>et, to p mind accustomed 
to consider ibe several points of cor- 
respondeneefe property, habit, Bad stmo* 

VOE III. ' 


tore, they are not without their measure 
of curioBitir. That weli-kaown vegetable, 
the spinag^ may serve both as a specimen 
of thdr lorm and ntili^, wUle (he flgure 
of the white ffoosefoot will recall to the 
recoUeetion of the reader one of the most 
common inmates, or rather intradera, of 
our gardn. That tall blood-ted 
ahich i^pdd to mdke a conspicoona figure 
u eyerv cottar's flower boc^r, ia also 
a member of ibis familyi On (he aea* 
shore, we hhd in the greatest ammdanea 
the seapuralane, wbkm ia readily haoMni 
by iteshfuldiy stem and hoaiy eggidb^md 
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leaves, in company with the sea orache, 
distinguished from the former by its herba¬ 
ceous stem and narrow leaves. £f atnples, 
in short, are every w’here to be met with; 
aiid we might say, at a venture, that the 
weed must prolinc upon any dunghill, 
is one of the chenopodem. Another ex¬ 
ample of this order may be cited in the 
marsh samphire, which grows in such 
prodigious quantities wherevet the tide 
ebbs and flows. These plants agree in 
that partoftheir habit which makes them 
of a rank anc^ proliiic growth, wherever 
they find a suitable earth; such ])robably 
as contains a portion of alkaline sub¬ 
stance, since wc find them either on the' 
sea-shore or in the neighbourhood of 
manured grounds, where matters of this 
kind aV)oiiiid. Ws. have Jong been im¬ 
pressed with the idea, that they all ct^ain 
a certain kind of alkali in cumbinRion 
with their nutritious qualities : this is ob¬ 
served in the glasswort, long known for the 
alkali it yields; which being used as a flux 
in melting flint into glass, has imparted 
to the plant the name of glasswort. In the 
roots of the beet, chemists a few years 
ago discovered a portion of sugar, in many 
respects better than that obtained from the 
sugar cane. This led to the cultivation o 
the beet on a large scale in France,’' for the 
specific purpose of manufacturing sugar; 
and so well has the attempt succeeded, 
that some think it will displace the cane. 
Even in Cuba, we are' told, a preference is 
given to the beet. Thus we see that a 
department of the vegetable nature, which 
at the first glance might awaken bul little 
interest and curi««ity in our minds, as¬ 
sumes an importance in the comforts and 
well-being of life ; which, while it reflects 
credit upon the investigations of man, as¬ 
cribes praise to Him who has laid up, in every 
comer of this sublunary creation, something 
that, by skill and perseverance, may be turned 
to the advantage of his creatures. 

Xhe corolla in these plants is gene¬ 
rally wanting, though in some instances 
the calyx is finely coloured, to make up 
for its absence. The caly^ in the 
perfect flowers, is divided into five seg¬ 
ments. Fmm a point near the base of 
^■each segment, a stamen bearing a yellow 
wther arises, so that they are generally five 
in number, to correspond with the divisions 
of the calyx. In the atriplex, the flowers 
are of difierent kinds; in some we find the 
stamens and divisions of the calyx bS we 
have described; in othem two small 
leaves, which enclose tlie seeds, like the two 
valves of a cockle-shell. Several species 


of the chenopodium are known in some 
‘ places by the name of blite, in others goose- 
foot. There is one sort that grows at the 
foot of and sometimes upon walls, which 
may be easily recognised by its strong dis- 
i^greeable smell, and its small hoary leaves, 
which are rhomboidal, that is, shaped 
something like a diamond pane of glass in 
a cottager’s window. This is the chenopo¬ 
dium olidum. A reference to this plant 
will serve to introduce a remark about the 
leaves of the chenopodeEc. For, diough in 
some instances, they are egg-shaped, and 
in others narrow, (linear,). tapering to a 
point, yet, in general their shape reminds 
I US of inatliematical figu^fs : even in the 
leaves of the spiiiage, which are puckered 
as if the nerves had been too short for their 
purpose, tile eye remarks a singularity in 
tfieir cut or contour at the base. A good 
deal has been said in commendation of the 
medical properties of the chenopodese, and 
not perb.ijis altogether without foundation. 
An essential oil prepared from the cheno- 

K odium anthelininUcum, whicli grows in 
forth America called worm-seed oil, is 
reputed very useful for the object intimated 
by its name. In Mexico a tea is made of 
another species, remarkable for the sweet¬ 
ness of its smell, as the writer, who often 
gathered it when in that country, can testify. 
An analysis of this herb {rhenopodmm 
ambrodindes) shows that it contains, among 
other principles, gluten, a volatile oil, and a 
great number of salts. We may take leave 
of this family by annexing a short list of 
some of the common specimens of it: • 

Bela vu/garis, common beet. 

SaUconiia , eiiropca, marsh samphire.— 
Which lias been divided into tliree distinct 
species, by Dr. Sinitli. 

Chenopodium bonus llenricus, common 
English mercury, or wild spinage. 

C. viride, green goosefoot.—Leaves with 
round notches. Gardens. 

Atriplex hastatay'wW^ otache.—Rubbish. 
A. palvia^ spear orache.—Both these 
species are very common, and may be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other, by observing, 
that in the former Uie stem is flattened, in tlie 
latter somewhat four-cornered.—Rubbish. 


NEWSPAPERS, 

BEFOREt he invention of newspapers, 
pilgprims and persons attending fairs were 
grand sources of conveying intelligence. 
Blacksmiths’ shops, hermitages, &c., were 
other resorts i or this purpose, as well as 
the mill and market. Our chief nobility 
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had correspondents abroad and in Lon¬ 
don, on purpose to write letters of news 
in London, as St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
a great place to stick bills for advertising, 
as it was also the place for news, whichs 
servants were sent there to gather. 

In England, the Qrst example that 
occurs of a newspaper, was a publication 
printed by order of Queen Elizabeth; 
three numbers of which are prcservedinthe 
British Museum, the earliest containing 
news of the Spanish armada being seen in 
the British Channel. From the time of 
this publication being given up, we hnd I 
no continued vehicle fur political intelli¬ 
gence, with a fix I d title, for many years, 
in the reign of James i. packets of news 
were published in small square pamphlets,as 
thej'were received from abroad; and these 
occasional pamphlets were subsequently 
converted into a regular weekly publica¬ 
tion, entitled, “ The Newes of the present 
>Veek.” In the time of the Cliarleses, 
and during the civil wars, newspapers 
w'ere multiplied to a great extent; but 
in 1680, they were prohibited by royal 
proclamation. The first of the daily 
papers published in Great Britain, ap¬ 
peared in London, in the early part of 
the reign of Queen Anne. In the reigns of 
George i. and ii. more than half a dozen 
journals, almost exclusively devoted to the 
communication of news, were established 
in London ; but as yet much was W'anting 
to complete the scheme of our present 
newspapers. At the accession of George 
III., and fur many subsequent years, we 
find in the papers of the day,{ieither poli¬ 
tical discussion, parliamentary intelli¬ 
gence, nor even reports of the proceed¬ 
ings of the courts of law. The debates 
of parliament were at that time un¬ 
known to the people; (except by imper¬ 
fect accounts of speeches on particular de¬ 
bates, given in the monthly magazines,) 
fhe commencement and conclusion of a 
session were mentioned sometimes iVi a 
single paragraph: and, if a member of 
parliament wished to inform his constifu- 
ents of what line of conduct he had pur¬ 
sued, he was obliged to correspond with 
them by letter. Even domestic informa¬ 
tion was so scantily dtfiused, that one of the 
earliest country newspapers, established 
in the West of England, used to commu¬ 
nicate the intelligence from Yorkshire, and 
other parts of the north, under the head 
of foreign atvrs.—Domestic Life in E^ig- 
land. ,, 


INSECTS.—No. XLII.' 
j (Smelling,) 

(Concluded from page 301.) 

As to the oigan of smelling, variofis 
and conflicting opinions have been enter¬ 
tained. Lehmann supposed that because 
au insect is usually smaller than what it 
feeds on, it could make no difiereuce whe¬ 
ther it smeils with its head or its tad; but 
one would think that a flying insect would 
be more readily directed to its object by 
smelling with the anterior part of its body, 
than with the posterior; and that 9, feed¬ 
ing one would also find it more conve- 
vient in selecting its food. It has been 
said that smell must be the necessary 
concomitant of the respiratory openings, 
and that there qan be wo smell where the 
air is not inspired; but smell does not 
invariably accompany the breathing or¬ 
gans, even'^n the higher animals; for we 
breathe w ith our mouths, but do not smell 
with them 

Some facts may now be stated, that 
seem to prove that scents are received by 
some organ in the vicinity of tlie mouth, 
and probably connected with the nose. 
M. P. Huber, desirous of ascertuning the 
seat of smell in bees, tried the following 
experiufent with that view. Of all ill scents 
these animals abominate most that of 
the oil of turpentine. He presented suc¬ 
cessively to all parts of a bee’s body, a 
hair-pencil saturateiFwith it: but whether 
he presented it to the abdomen, the trunk, 
or the head, the animal equally disre¬ 
garded it. Next, using a very fine hair- 
pencil, while the bee extended its probos¬ 
cis, he presented the pencil to it, to the 
eyes, and to the antennae, without pro¬ 
ducing any effect; but when he pointed 
it near the cavitj' of the mouth, above the 
insertion of the proboscis, the creature 
started back in an instant, quitted its food, 
clapped its wings, walked about in -great 
agitation, and w'ould have taken flight if 
the jiencil had riot been removed. On 
this it began to. act again; but on the 
experimentf being repeated, showed simi¬ 
lar signs of discomposure : ^il of marjo¬ 
ram produced the same effect, ]j)ut more 
promptly and certainly. Bees not en¬ 
gaged in feeding appeared more sensible 
of the impression of this odour, and at a 
greater distance; but those engaged in 
absorbing houey might be touched in 
every other part, without being disturbed. 
He seized several of them, forced ibem to 
unfold their proboscis, and then stopped 
their mouth with paste. When this was 
bccqme sufficiently dry to prevent their 
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retting rid of it, he restored to them their 
liberty; they appeared not incommoded 
by being thus gagged, but moved and 
respired as readily as their coa^anions. 
He then tempted them with honey, and 
presented to them, near the mouth, oU of 
^ tuipentine, and other odours that they 
* usually have an aversitm to; but all pro¬ 
duced no sensible effect upon* them, and 
thev even walked on the pendls saturated 
with them. 

These experiments prove that the or¬ 
gan of scent in bees (and there is no 
reason to think that other insects do not 
follow the same law) is in or near the 
mouth, and above the proboscis. Kirby 
found, on dissection of the common bu¬ 
lging beetle, necmphoru^ vespiUo, under 
the nose, and partly under the space 
which.he ^led the nostril-piece, a pur 
of circular pulpy cushions, covert by a 
membrane, which he considered to be the 
organs of smell, and which remained dis¬ 
tinctly visible in a specimen he had by 
him more than fifteen years. A similar 
organ may be discovered in the common 
water beetle, dytiscus margtnaRs, but with 
this peculiarity, that it is furnished with 
a pair of nipples. 

Some insects discharge offensive* odonrs, 
it would seem, to annoy and frighten 
their enemies. A fitmiliar instance of 
this a|)pears in the large family of bugs, 
the fcctor of which is always similar, 
though their food is various. The lady¬ 
birds, co^neUidee, emit a similar, but not 
so offensive an odour. That of thi: rove- 
beetle, staphylimioBf is very disagreeable; 
and some bees have a strong smell of 
garlic. A smsdl green beetle, anchomerm 
prasimus, is remarkable for its repeated 
discharges of smoke and noise. But it is 



[Ths small insect is, bombardiur {braehinus 
vreptttns ;) the larger, ealosoma ingvuUor.'] 

not SO well knovm as another, brachmat 
crejMans, whose discharge resemblis a 


pop-gun, accompanied with a sort of 
smoke, of whicn it is said to have a 
bladder sufiBciently furnished to fire off 
twenty shots in succession. Its chief 
idsnemy is a beetle, calasoma inqnuitor, 
larger than itself, which hunts it without 
mercy. As it finds it impossible to escape 
by swiftness of foot, it stops short, and 
awaits its pursuer; but, just as be is about 
to seize it, he is saluted with a discharge; 
and w'hile he is for a moment stupined 
with surprise, the bombardier, as it is 
called, enjjeavours to gain a hiding-place. 


THE THIEF IN THE CANDLE. 

How often do we remember trifling 
events, whde thinra of much greater im¬ 
portance pass by tmheeded! And, again, 
bow often do trifling circumstances bring 
about consequences of a momentous kind 1 
A spark may set a whole neighbourhood in 
flames; a murmuring rivulet^ may be¬ 
come a rushing river; and a wise remark 
may prove a source of comfort and encou¬ 
ragement to us all our days. 

I have never yet fo^otten, and I think 1 
never shall foiget, while my memory lasts,- 
what 1 heard Jenny Bridgens say about a 
“ thief in the candle.” Jenny Bridgens 
was the mother of our nurse-maid Nancy, 
and lived in the country; and often have 
1 wrondered, while sitting in her neat cot¬ 
tage, looking on the little garden, and green 
fields, and the river, and the church on the 
hill, and the tall elm trees—often have *1 
wondered why every body also, who had 
the opportunity, did not live in tlie countiy 
as well as Jenny Bridgens. 

It certainly does seem, at first sight, very 
odd that people should coop themselves up, 
among narrow streets and smoky chimneys, 
breathing bad air, and seldom stirring firom 
home, when they could live in an airy situ¬ 
ation, breathe me fresh gale, and wander 
at liberty over the green fields; but, then, 
diere are advantages in the town as well as 
in the country; and, therefore, the best way 
is'lo be thankful for the blessings we en¬ 
joy, and to endeavour to do our duty in that 
situation in which it has pleased God to 
place ua. 

It was in November that Nancy Brid¬ 
gens one afternoon set off to see her mother, 
who, being a widow, lived alone; and I, 
never being so happy as when ia the coun¬ 
try, ^ed ^ve to to with her. We set off 
in high spirits, and found plenty of amuse¬ 
ment. At one f^m-house we found a 
laoge faqck of white pigeons, and very beau¬ 
tiful indeed did they appear wheeling 
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round and round, their bright and silveiy 
wines relieved by the dark blue sky. Near 
another house, a flock of i^ese, grazing on 
the green by the pond, came hissing and 
fluttering their wings; and though we 
drove them away, no sooner did we go 
forwards, than they came after us again, 
stretching out their long necks, and cack¬ 
ling, as though they were driving us both 
before them. Under an old oak tree, three 
or four large pigs were busily employed in 
routing about in the grass for acorns, which 
fell from the tree, being blown down by 
the wind ; and at a sharp turn in the lane, 
a donkey began to bray in such a manner* 
that T jumped forward to lay bold of Nan¬ 
cy, as much frightened as if it had been 
the roar of a lion. Jlven this adventure 
served us to laugh at directly after; so that, 
altogether, we were as merry as crickets. 

Jenny Bridgens was very glad to see us, 
and got out her best tea-thin^ to give us a 
cup of tea; after which she took up her 
knitting, while Nancy sat reading a tract 
to her, which she had brought for that pur. 
pose. Nancy had nearly flnished the tract, 
when up starts the old lady from her arm¬ 
chair to take hold of the snuflen ; for while 
she had been looking at her knitting, and 
her daughter at her little book, without their 
knowing it, there had been a thief in the 
candle. 

That thief in the candle, said Jenny, 
soon after Nancy had flnished her tract, 
takes me back again many years of my 
life. It happened, that one rude winter’s 
night, when I had more than common to 
do with my needle, there vsias but one can¬ 
dle left in the candle>box; and when I 
lighted it, thinks I to myself—If I am not in 
a bit of a bustle, so sure as I am bom, my 
candle will be burnt out before I have 
flnished my work. In about half an hour 
1 left the table, intending to return again 
in a few minutes, but very foolishly b^^ 
to do a few trifling jobs in the chimney- 
corner, which might quite as well haVe hem 
done at another time. How long I was 
away from the table I cannot tell, buf when 
I went back to it again, I found ther^was 
a thief in the candle. It roust have been 
burning there for some time, in that man¬ 
ner ; for one side of the candle, more than 
half-way down, was melted. What made 
it worse was, that the wick of it had given 
way, so that the candle would not stand 
upright. I tried all maimer of contrivances, 
but all this time the candle was burning, 
and so much of b had been wasted, ^at 
before 1 had half done my wofk it began 
to flicker in the socket of the candlestick. 


1 was sadly vexed at myself, and while 
1 sat fretting and stewing, in comes my 
good man, as good-temper as I ever saw 
him in my life. * 

** Jenny,’'said he, hanging up bis hat 
on the peg by the stair-flmt door, “ thee 
hadst better light another candie,,or stir up 
the fire: let us look a little cheolul on 
this side the door; for it's gloomy enough 
on the other." 

While he said this, in his joking way, 
the walls of the cottage were one moment 
lighted up, and the next covered with sha¬ 
dow, for the flickering flame tlireatened to 
go out every moment; but when 1 told 
him about the tliief in the candle, and that 
the candle-box was empty, he shook his 
head, and, sitting hint^lf down on the oak 
chest in the cbimney-comer, began to talk 
to me. ‘‘ Jenny," says he; and while he 
spoke, he took up the poker, and made the 
fire flare up afresh; “ Jenny," says he, 
with a smile on his f^e, ** 1 am afraid it's 
no uncommon thing in most houses to have 
* a thief in the cand^le.’ " 

1 felt the colour flush in my face, being 
more vexed at what he said than I had been 
before. 

“ You need not say that, James," says I; 
“ for Ve have not lad a thief in the candle 
I don't know the day when before." 

I began to clear the round deal table, 
that I might set his supper before him, but 
all the while I vfas as snappish as the 
tongs. 

** Jenny," continued my husband—and 
a bAter husband never woman had in the 
world,—“ I have heayl say life is but a 
candle, that flares away for a little while, 
and then sinks into the socket, and goes 
out. Now 1 take it, that if our lives 
are to be looked upon as candles, we have 
had a pretty many thieves in them in our 
time.” 

I was too cross to say any thing; so he 
went on talking just as he did ^fore. 
Says he, ** When I was a youngster, and 
played truant,* as I too often did on the 
we^-day, and roamed about the country 
instead of going to the house of God on 
a Sunday, 1 take it that my days were sadly 
wasted. • I did'nt know it then, but I 
know it now, that there was a thief in tlie 
candle.” 

Thinks I, you are right enough there, 
James, but I said nothing. My husband 
Went on thus— 

“ The;g again, where was a more random 
young fellow in the parish than I was, till 
God of his mercy taught me better? 1 
could run fast-enough to all the wakes 
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round the country, and bawl enough in all | 
the public-houses, losing my time and hurt¬ 
ing my constitution; but as to doing my 
dt.ty in this world, or seeking God’s grace 
to help me to a ^tter, I cared but little. 
Wasi/t this wasting my very life 1 Wasn’t 
this, thiuk ye, having a thief in the candle?" 

What James said began to mollify me, 
for it went to my very heart, bdt I didn’t 
interrupt him. 

“ I can see, Jenny,” says he, that 
you are a little bit twisted about at what I 
said about the thief in tlie candle, but 1 
didn’t mean to apply it to you half as 
much as to myself. When we consider 
Whitt God has done for us, in giving us 
health of body and peace of mind, in 
sending his own S«n from heaven to die 
for us, and in giving us the Bible to in¬ 
struct us in tlie way to heaven—^when we 
consider, 1 say, how good God is to us, 
and what poor, good-for-nothing, ungodly 
creatures we are tovirards him, vve ought to 
try, looking to him for grace, to improve our 
time more than we do. 

‘‘Our candles will soon enough be burn¬ 
ing in the socket, and if we busy ourselves 
about trifles, and neglect doing what ought 
to be done, we shall find, when we little 
think about it, that there has been atnief in 
the candle.” 

Since that night 1 have known a deal of 
sorrow, for my husband has been taken 
away, and I have beeii left a poor lonely 
widow; but the bitter cup has been sweet¬ 
ened with mercy ; I have been graciously 
led to seek and to know more of Him, 
whom to know is e^mal life, hly prayer 
now is, that my days may not be wasted; 
that my life may be devoted to the glory of 
tiie Rraeemer, and that no thief may be 
found in the candle. 

Nancy and I left the cottage about seven 
o’clock, having passed our time very plea¬ 
santly. As we walked home together, the 
brigltt moon was sailing across the sky, 
and Uie winte clouds; piled up like hills of 
snow, were hurried along, one after another, 
blown by the winds. 1 cannot remember 
all that passed in our visit; but I have 
never yet foigotten, and 1 think 1 never 
slfall forgei, what Jenny Bridgens said 
about the ‘‘ Thief in the Candle.” 

— 

PUBLIC WORSHIP ON THE SABBATH- 
DAY. ' 

Another method of sabbath sanctifica¬ 
tion is, by regular attendance at the house 
of God. Am 1 to jirove this a duly by 
Scripture? Very remarkable is the ,con» 


nexion of duties, as enjoined in two pass¬ 
ages, Lev. xix. 30, and xxvi. 2 : “Ye shall 
keep my sabbaths, and reverence my sanc« 
tuary : 1 am the I>ord.” It is said of the 
Saviour, that he went into the synagogue ai 
Nazareth on the sabbath-day, “as nis cus¬ 
tom was,” Luke iv. 16. So in Luke vi. 6^ 

“ It came to pass also on anotlier sabbath, 
that he entered into the synagogue and 
taught.” So again, “And he was teaching 
in one o# the synagogues on the sabbath,” 
Luke xiii. 10. So in the Acts, the apos¬ 
tles at Thessalonica, Acts xvii. 2 :—so at 
Antioch, in Fisidia: “And tlie next sab- 
bath-day came almost the whole city 
together to hear the word of God,” Acts 
xiii. 44. And so for our first day sabbath: 
on this day the Saviour once and again met 
his assembled disciples, saying, “ Peace l)e 
unto you,” John xx. 19, 20, 26. On this 
day the disciples were assembled, when the 
Holy Spirit was given, Acts ii. 1,2. At 
Troas, on the first day of the week, the dis¬ 
ciples came together to break bread, and 
Paul preached unto them. Acts xx. 6, 7. 
On this day the Corinthians were to make 
tiieir contribution for tlie poor saiuts at Je¬ 
rusalem, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, just as we occasioii- 
&Ily m^e our collections on Sundays 
for schools, and for missions, and the 
poor. So in the history of the primitive 
church, Justin Martyr gives this account of 
the primitive practice of the Christians to 
meet together for Divine worship on the 
Ixird’s-day : “ Gn the day which is called i 
Sunday, there is an assembly of all tiiose 
who live either in cities or in the country; 
and the books <'3f the prophets, or tiie writ¬ 
ings of tlie apostles, are there read, as long 
as time will permit. When the reader has 
done, he who presides in tlie assembly 
makes an harangue, in which he admonishes 
and exhorts us to imitate and practise the 
fine things we have heard. Then we all 
rise up with one consent, and send our 
prayers to God,” Apolog. i. c. 87. Ter- 
tullian calls tlie lx>rd’s-day, the holy day of 
the Christian church assemblies and holy 
woraliip. We have the testimony of Pliny, 
the rloman pro-consul in Bithynia, a hea¬ 
then, and an enemy of Christianity, to this 
practice of the Christians to assemble for 
public worship on this day. “They are 
accustomed,” he says, “ to assemble toge¬ 
ther on a stated day before day-break,” 
(this, I suppose, was because of their per¬ 
secutors,) “ and sing a hymn to Christ as 
to God, and to bind themselves by a sacm- 
mgnt, not^to some crimti, but that they will 
not commit tlieft, or robbery, or adultery, 
or false witness, or any crime,” Plin. Epist. 
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Lu. 10. Ep. 97. When with this testi¬ 
mony to the practice of Christ, tlie apos¬ 
tles, and thp primitive church, 1 join the 
apostolic injunction, ** Not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the 
manner of some is," Heb. x. 25; and th€ 
Saviour’s promise, “ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am 
1 in the midst of them," Matt, xviii. 20; 
when 1 further think of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the church in all ages, and of the 
blessedness realized by multitudes of wit¬ 
nesses in public worship:—then, I 
must say, 1 marvel at those who, calling 
themselves Christians, yet, with a light ex¬ 
cuse, or with no excuse, neglect public 
worship. Is it not a mark of a lukewarm 
age, when the weather, which never keeps 
men of business from going to town, seldom 
keeps any from parties of pleasure, and 
scarcely ever keeps us from fulfilling our 
engagements with man ; yet, if unfavoura¬ 
ble, invariably thins our congregations? 
insomuch, tliat the appearance of our 
churches might almost serve as a barometer, 
or test of the state of the weather. Hut, 
it is not so, where tliere is the love 
of Clod’s house and service wrought into 
the heart by the Holy Ghost. Then 
this is the language of the heart,—How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts I My soul longeth, yea, even faint- 
eth for the courts of the Lord: my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living 
God," Psalm Ixxxiv. 1, 2. Then, 4his 
is your frame of mind, when sabbath bells 
wake up the day: O God, thou art my 
God; early will 1 seek thee: my soul 
thirsteth for thee, my flesh lengeth for thee 
ill a dry and thirsty land, where no water 
is ; to see thy power and thy glory, so as 1 
have seen thee in the sanctuary,” Psalm 
Ixiii. 1, 2.—Hambleton, 

- ♦ - 

RELIGIOUS EMOTION. 

True religion is not a matter of>mere 
feelings and strong emouon, but a matter 
of judgment, and conscience, aiul practi¬ 
cal principle. You must recollect that 
the minds of men are variously consti¬ 
tuted as regards susceptibility of emotion. 
Some persons are possessed of far livelier 
feelings than others, and are more easily 
moved; we see this in the common sub¬ 
jects of life, as well as religion. One man 
feels as truly the affection of love for his 
wife and children, as another whose love 
is more vehement.. His love and grief 
are as sincere and practical, thotigh they 
are not boisterous and passionate. Passion 


depends on constitutional temperament, 
but principle does not. Mere emotion, 
therefore, whether in religion or other mat¬ 
ters, is no test of the genuineness of af¬ 
fection. Your religion is not to be tried 
by the number ^ tears you shed, or 
the degree of terror you feel, or the mea¬ 
sure of excitement to which you are 
wrought iij[): there may be much of all 
this where there is not true repentance, 
and there may be little of it where there 
is.— James. 

- - 

ANTIQUITY OF SHOEING HORSES, &C. 

I In the Christian Almanack for this 
year, a passage from Xenophon is quoted, 
in which that warrior and statesman re¬ 
commended a process for hardening the 
hoofs of horsei^ No notice is taken of any 
method of defending the feet from the 
rebuffs of a craprgy road; nor does Pollux, 
w'ho addressed his •ork to Commodus, 
give the least hint of his acquaintance 
with any tueihud of shoeing, though he 
follows Xenophon, and cites his directions. 
It seems from what we can discern of the 
matter, that if any means to protect the 
foot w'as resorted to, it was in cases where 
the animal was intended only for slow 
motions, and that to fetter the hoof with 
any artificial aid, among horses admired 
for fleetness, would ha\e been regarded as 
a way to hinder them in displaying their 
distinguishing qualkies of grace, strength, 
and speed. 

Joachim Camemrius, in his Treatise on 
the Oare of Horses, which he published in 
155G, boldly asserts ths^ the ancients w^ere 
not accustomed to shoe their horses. And 
Guido Pancivallus observes that some are 
of opinion, bechuse the shoes used in the 
present day are not seen in -the equestrian 
statues of the ancients, that they were 
anterior to them. But Polydore Virgil, 
however, informs us that the Thessalians 
were the first who protected the feet of 
the horse with shoes of iron, t Catullus, 
the poet, speaks of iron shoes in such 
terms, as to demonstrate that they were 
in common use at his time. And Sueto¬ 
nius tells us that Nero’s mules were shod 
with silver. The above references remove 
all doubts of.the ancients having shod 
their horses, but afford us little autho¬ 
rity to etipposc that they fastened them on 
with nails, as is practised among us ; but 
rather that they plated them round the 
bottom o&their feet, and drew them over 
their h6o». Joseph Scaliger, in his note 
on the above-mentioned passage of Ca¬ 
tullus, is induced to be or his opinion, by 
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the Oreek name of hone-shoeB, whic^ 
aigififies Bomething bound on, and is also 
Mpited to shoes or sandals worn bjr men. 
T^ese were perhaps attifeially fixed to 
the hoofsj and the fastenings of them con- 
Onder the hairs of the fetlock. With 
this conjecture the term tnduere, to put 
on as a garment,used by Phny in speaking 
of the mules of Pai^Kiea, the wife of Nero, 
and the facility of a shoe’s being' drawn off 
^ sticking in the mod, alluded to by 
Catullus, is much greater in one plated 
over die boo( than in one fastened bv 
nails. Besides, these plated shoes, which 
covered the entire hools, were adapted to 
make a mtnu glittering appesarance than if 
■ nailed at the bottom the feet only; 
more especially when ttiade of rilver or 
gold. We have no*%videncc of the prao- 
tice of nuling on shoes having wen 
know n among the ancients, but the iUumi> 
nation of an old mMiuscript found by 
Vossios, who has not told us the date of it. 

The earliest instance that may be de¬ 
pended upon that occurred to Mr. Rogers, 
who tbok some pains in Investigating this 
inbject, was in the time of ChUderic, king 
of France, who died a. d. 481, A part 
of the shoe was found which bdoi^ed to 
the horse that w'as interred witii bip mas¬ 
ter, Childeric. It was made of iron, 
pierced for nine nails, and was taken up 
at Tonraay, May 27, 1655, with many 
other tbhigB. 

Since writing the above, we have seen a 
passage in Suetonius^ which proves tiiat 
the practice of shoeing mules was so rsom- 
mon, theft Vespasiajp exacted a port of the 
price paid for it. There is a line .in 
Plautus which alludes to this custom, but 
the sentiment contained in it shows, that 
the materials commonly used for that pui^ 

E ose were soft, so that the injury inBicted 
y a luck from that animal was compara¬ 
tively harmless. Their shoes, then, dif- 
ferc(( essentiallyftom those used atpresent 
among ns." 


MOViTT SINAI. 

Mn. Cause writes:— 
t)n the third morning we s^ out early 
from the convent for the snmmh ci Mount 
Sinai, with two Arab guides. The ascent 
waa,f or some time, over long and broken 
flights of stone steps, placed there by the 
Greeks. The path was often n^pow and 
steep, aad wound through lofty masses of 
rock on each side. In abouthii^an hour, 


we came to a well of excellent water; a 
short distauceabove winch is a small ruined 
chapel* About half-way up.was a ver¬ 
dant and pleasant spot, in tne nudst of 
which stood a high and solitaiy palm, 
and the rooks rose in a smell and wild 
amphitheatre around. We were not very 
lon^ now in reaching the summit whkh 
is ot limited extent, having two small build- 
i^ on it, used formerly by the Greek 

J iil^ms, probably for worship. But Sinai 
las four sqmmits, and that of Moses 
stands almost in the middle of the others, 
and is not visible from below. So that the 
spot whme he received the law must have 
oeen hid from the view of the multitudes 
around; and the smoke and flame, which, 
Scripture sdys, enveloped the entire 
Mount Sinav.mnst have bad the more 
awfol appearonCi^ by reason of its many 
summits and great extent; uid the ac¬ 
count deliver^ gives ns reason to ima¬ 
gine that the summit or scene where God 
app^lM was shrouded from the hosts 
around; as the seventy elders were per¬ 
mitted to behold ** the body of heaven in 
its dearness, the feet of sapphire,” &c. 
But what occasions no small surprise, at 
first, is the scarci^ of plains, valleys, or 
open places where the children of Israel 
could have stood conveniently to behold 
I the glo^ ofthe Mount. From the sum¬ 
mit of Sinai you see only innumerable 
ranges of rooky mountains. One generally 
pla^, in imagination, around Sinai, ex¬ 
tensive plains, or sandy deserts, where 
the camp of the hosts was, where Ae 
fiimllies of Israel stood at the doors 
of their tents’, and the line was drawn 
round the mountain, which no one might 
.break through on pain of death. But it 
is not thus: save toe valley by which we 
approached Sinai, about baif a nule wide, 
and a few miles in length, and a small 
plain we afterwards passed through, with 
a rocky bill in the middle, there appear to 
be few open places around the Mount. 
We did not, however, examine it on all 
sidec.^ On potting the question to the 
simerior of the convent, w'here he imagin¬ 
ed the Israelites stood: "Eveiy where,” 
he repli^, waving his hands aliout—**in 
the ravines, the 'valleys, as welf as thd 
plains.’' 


lOHN DAVIS, 80, Paternoster How, Iiondon. 
Pilbe ^.oaeii, or in Monthly Puts, oontalslng Plyo 
Vmnhers in ^ Covet, id. 
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THE AOUPAD. 


£UE AOUDAD, OR MOUPLON A 
■ MANCHETTES- , 

(OvU Iragelitphuit.) 

Tub high mountain tracts and rocky de¬ 
serts, in every quarter of the globe, are 
inhabited by various species of moufioDS or 
wild sheep, which have little in common 
with the reclaimed animal, as it exists under 
the immediate influence of man. Active, 
bold, and vigorous, they climb the most 
precipitous elevations, where they defy the 
hunter to follow diem. Instead of being 
encumbered with H deece, die}(aie clad 
with hair, wliich, in such as inhabit the- 

VOL. III. 


warmer latitudes, is short; in most, how¬ 
ever, it is coarse, straight, and tliickly set. 
The tail is always short; a circumstance 
the more remarkable when we consider die 
enormous size to which thi# appendage 
attains in some countries, and the addi¬ 
tional but irregular number of the vertebral 
bones qf which, in all the tame breeds, it is 
coinposed. The domestic race is generally 
a^ki^wledged to be descended from die 
wild moufion, which inhabits the moun¬ 
tain i^icAs of southern Europe, especially 
Corsica, Sardinia, Turkey hi Europe, and 
t|ie isles of Greece ; when it was retimed. 
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or how, is beyond onr research. We read 
in Genesis iv, that Abel was a keeper ol 
slieep. and offered the ffrstlingsof his flock 
in.sacrifice. The argali is another wild 
species; it inhabits the southern parts of 
Siberia and Tartary. The high mountains 
in the northern regions of Canada produce 
the mountain mouflon, (ov» montaria,) nor 
are the alpine districts of India' destitute 
of their pwiiliar s[x-cies. Mr. Hodgson, 
whose researches among the mammalia of 
Nepal are of the highest value to tlie natu- 
rali>it, informs us that he has “ascertained, 
by living Sfiecimeus, the existence of two 
kinds of wild sheep in the Himalayan re¬ 
gion ; one a variety of the argali,(ov» am- 
mon,) tlie other of ovis musnion. Tlie na¬ 
tive ri^ine of the former is Ban-hhera ; li- 
tprally, wild sheep ;<> that of the latter is 
Nayour, or Na'hoor ."—(See Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society.) ,, 

The species, however, of which we give 
a figure at the head of the present article, 
is a native of the rocky deserts of Barbaiy, 
and the northern coast of Africa. Its name, 
in the Arabic dialect of that country, is 
Aoudad ; but from the tuffs of hair which 
hang like ruffles round the fore-knees, it is 
call^ by the French “ Mouflon a Man- 
chettes.” ^ 

Unreclaimed from its independent free¬ 
dom, this native of the desert avoids the 
sight of man, and the precincts of his dwell¬ 
ing, confining itself to die wild ranges of 
the hilly country, wliere it finds a secure 
asylum. Of all the moufloiis it is the 
rai-est, or one of the rarest, in our European 
museums, and still less frequently has it 
been brought alive to our quiu’ter of tlie 
globe. A female was lately living in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, the only 
example in England, and perhaps in Eu¬ 
rope ; it has, however, lately dira. In its 
manner, as it is observed in captivity, the 
aoudad resembles the rest of its genus, be¬ 
ing quiet and easily familiarized, but by no 
mean., remarkable for intelligence. In its 
aspect, however, it has that air of native 
and inwrought independende which strik¬ 
ingly distinguishes between it and the do¬ 
mestic sheep, and which invariably charac- 
UKzes everj^wild original of a stock bom 
and bred in subjugation. In proof ofuhis 
opinkm, we need only turn to those ani¬ 
mals of our own climate, with which we 
are well acquainted, both in a state of free¬ 
dom and captivity. How easily is the yild 
rabbit to be distinguished from the tame 1 
the one is quick, watchful, ra|Sid, with 
short oval ears, with small and compact 
head, and with every limb cleanly turned 


and vigorous; tlie other, a captive descend¬ 
ant of a captive race, betrays the effects of 
thraldom in every movement: a subdued 
expression of countenance, large ears and 
head, and large but slu^ish limbs at once 
distinguish it. The same observations will 
ap]>ly to the goose and the duck, which we 
know both in the tame and wild condition. 

No animal exceeds the aoudad in acti* 
vity; its leaps appear as if performed by 
magic. Without any previous movement, 
it will spring perpendicularly to the height 
of several feet, stand secure on a projection 
where foot-room is scarcely discernible, 
throw itself down steep precipices, bound 
Vrora ledge to ledge, or rock to rock, with 
fearless confidence and the utmost preci¬ 
sion. With regard, however, to the mi¬ 
nuter details of its habits and manners no¬ 
thing is ascertained. It is occasionally shot by 
the Moors of Tunis, Tripoli, aiul other 
places on the same line of coast, and is re¬ 
garded by the natives as venison. Its food 
consists of mountain herbage. Tlie general 
colour is a dull yellowish brown; the horns 
are stout, ringed, and cuived simply liack- 
wafds. Besides the lu files at the fore- 
knees, long coaise hairs hang from the neck 
and chest. In size this rare and curious 
auimal exceeds a full-grown goat. W. 


MY TONGUE. - 

How much reason have we to pray 
for the right use of the tongue! This 
“ little member” is of mighty power, for 
evil and for good. The apostle James 
has some most remarkable expressions 
concerning it, “Chap. iii. 3—12. No his¬ 
torian can recount the moral havoc which 
unbridled tongues have wrought. 

As we have dedicated to God our whole 
bodies, as part of our “living saorifice,” 
so we have especially surrendered to his 
service this important organ. How shall 
we use it, so as to glorify him ? Let not 
the rc^ifler dismiss this question lightly. 

In thinking of the history of tlie cliurch, 
and tfee way in which the kingdom of God 
has^ been promoted, from the first day 
until now, 1 have been much impressed 
by the thought, that private conversation 
has been a powerful instrument. I do 
not mean to set it as high as the public 
ordinance of preaching. But after tnis 
it holds a hi},h place. The early pro¬ 
cess of Christianity was, as our Saviour 
ppressively taught, like leaven, A little 
insignificant morsel of sour dough sets 
the whold mass in fermentation. Le< 
it make but a beginning, no matter in who 
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point, and the work is sure to go on. It is of* 
the very nature of th^Jeaven to do so, and 
it does not stop till the whole lump has 
been transformed. So of the kingdom of 
God—which is not external, but within— 
which is righteousness, peace, and jc^ 
in the Holy Ghost. Let one man really 
come under this influence of the kingdom; 
let it really come within him, and his 
heart is a centre from which a thousand 
other hearts are to be afl^cted. How ? 
Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. This one believer, 
having a heart full of failli and love, will 
speak to his neighbour. The opiiiionsr 
of mankind are very much made up of 
what one man says to his neighbour. A 
good word is a morsel of leaven in the 
lump. The speaker may mean little; 
but he drops a truth; and this truth works 
after he is gone. The speaker may never 
know it, but the work goes on. He may 
go far awav, but the operation continues. 
He may uic and go to heaven, but his 
'works follow him. From one to another, 
from neighbourhood to neighbourhood, 
yea, from generation to generation, the 
good leaven may spread in its influ¬ 
ence. Therefore it may not be impossible 
that words dropped by the reformers are 
not lost to this day in their influence. 

Most professors of religion are negli¬ 
gent with respect to the tongue. Some 
are so filled with the world, that they speak 
only of the world. Some follow the 
fashion of the world, and it is the fashion of 
the world never to speak of Christ. Some 
are ashdmed to speak of divine things. 
Some arc afraid to honour their Master 
with their lips. Let me humbly ask the 
reader to consider the following rules: 

1. I w'ill endeavour to use my tongue 
for the glory of Christ. 

I will endeavour to say something 
worth remembering, and something good 
for the soul, in every company. 

3. I will endeavour to say something 
for my Master to every individual w'ith 
whom I converse ; unless 1 see i« to be 
more plainly my duty to be silent. 

4. I will endeavour to find and make 
opportunities of speaking for God. 

5.1 will ask the grace of God to pre¬ 
pare the way, to direct, and to bless, in 
all these endeavours. N—». 

—«-• - 

BOTANY.—No. XV. 

POAYGONB.E. 

A TYPE of this order ma^be sought 
for in the pnlygonum fngopyrwn or buck- i 


wheat, with w'hich most persons are fa¬ 
miliar, as it is often cultivated by farmers 
as fodder for their cattle; and cannot fail 
to interest the eye of the passenger by the 
beautiful livery in which itadorns the hAd, 
and by the swarms of the winged tribe 
that it attracts to feed on the honey of its 
flowers. On the margin of every pool, 
at the bottom of ditches dry in summer, 
or wherever moisture lodges, may be found 
the spotted snakeweed, known by its red 
spike of flowers, and its spotted leaves. 
In its company, may also be usually seen 
the water-pepper; distinguished from the 
former by its thin flowered, nodding spike, 
and by gprowing in laig^er quantities. If we 
cast our eyes upon the still surface of a 

f >ond, in some secluded spot where 
impid waters are flowing, a shoal of 
floating leaves, garnished here and there 
with a sjvke of red flowers, may sometimes 
be descried : this is the polygonum ampfu- 
biuni, or narrow-loaved pond-weed. If in 
passing through a corn-field, we examine 
the straw, we shall often meet with the 
polygonum convolvulus, or black bindweed, 
known by its delicate twining stem, little 

f >ink flowers, and its elegant heart-shaped 
eaves. On every pathway we find thekuot- 
gras% or polygonum aviculnrc, the seeds 
of which are very grateful to birds, and are 
often eaten by boys. Any of these species 
just cited, will serve us examides to illus¬ 
trate our notion ^f the family before us. 
A little examination will show, that the 
flower consists of a coloured calyx, divided 
iut 9 several segments, bearing the stamens 
from its base; that the gf3rmen is simple, ^ 
either naked or covrt-ed with the perma¬ 
nent calyx, and superior in reference to 
the flower. The stigmas are several. If 
after poring a few moments over one of 
the species just enumerated, we turn to 
the dtick, we shall be interested by the 
similarity between them. First, we per¬ 
ceive that the stamens proceed from the 
same situation, that their niyuber*is be¬ 
tween five and ten, and that the calyx 
invests the naked seed, which is sur¬ 
mounted by three stigmas. If the flowers 
be too small for patience nicely to scruti¬ 
nize, a very obvious similitude will be 
easily perceived in a filmy appendage at 
the base of the leaves, which is called the 
stlpuia. Two species of dock are coni- 
mouly seen growing on road-sides and 
Among rubbish: the curled d(4l, which 
has ^ong lance-shaped leaf curled at 
the edges; and each leaf of the calyx 
with a red bead upon it; and the broad¬ 
leaved dock, which has long narrow 
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teeth upon edges of the calyx, and only 
one with a head. 

The last species is a very trotible- 
some weed to fanners, from the vivacious 
n&ture of the root, which nothing but fire 
ran destroy. It seems that several species 
uf the dock are useful in disorders of the 
external surface, either taken as an infu¬ 
sion or applied to the part affected. It 
is not improbable that the herlt ointments 
applied b^some old ladies to sores in the 
country, are mainly composed of some 
species ol’ this genus. An infusion of the 
riinicj.’ paiicnlia, or herb patience, is copi¬ 
ously used in the hospitals in France, as a 
drink in divers disorders that result from 
ail ill habit of body. The last we shall 
make a descriptive allusion to, shall be the 
rheum undulatum, cc rhubarb of domestic 
cooktiry, the leaf and stalks of which are 
made into agreeable tarts, ere 4he highly 
valued gooseberry is ripe for use. 
When apprised of it, the reader will not 
fail to recognise a strong resemblance be¬ 
tween the rhubarb and the dock; and this 
lelatiouship is brought within a closer 
compass, when we observe that the acidity 
of the sorrel (rumex acetosa) and that of 
the rhubarb are owing to the presence of 
oxalic acid. Not only among the splen¬ 
did and august parts of creation, are the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator dis- 
ydayed; but even among objects of hum¬ 
bler port, he incites^ our curiosity by 
the harmonies of structure and property, 
and rewards our investigations with some 
discovery that yiroves conducive tc^ the 
well-being of man. 

c 

-^— 

WEyER’S CAVE, IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Weyek’s Cave is found in a ridge of 
limestone hills, running parallel with the 
Blue Ridge. In going to it you pass by ’ 
Madison’s Cave, w'hich was once an ob¬ 
ject uf much interest, but is now neglect¬ 
ed, fisum the greater attractions of the one 
we are about to explore. You ascend 
the side of the hill by a zig-zag path of 
about 150 yards lung, and then find 
yourself opposite a wooden door, which is 
m entranoe, and having a bench, on 
w'hich you rest, to get cool, or to prepare 
otherwise for the ingress. Having passed 
the door, you find yourself in a small 
cave, which may be regarded as a lobby to 
the wHiie apartments. With raised ex¬ 
pectations, you look about ynin by the 
aid of the daylight, which is struggling 
to enter, for some openings more consi¬ 
derable. All that you see, however, i^ 


the mouth of a dark recess about four feet 
square; and you are told this is your 
passage onward, ^ou have no alterna¬ 
tive, but to double yourself up in the 
smallest possible dimensions, and move 
«long, after the lights of your guide, as 
well as you may, by the assistance of 
your hands. 

Having scrambled along for about 
twenty-five feet, you come into some 
larger openings, vrhich allow you the 
free use of yhur person. You look up¬ 
ward and around you, and find yourself 
surrounded by the most grotesque figures, 
formed, through ages, by the percolation 
of the waters through the heavy arches 
of rock-w'ork over your head ; while the 
eye, glancing onward, catches the dim 
and distant glimmer of the lights; some 
in the deeps below, and some in the gal¬ 
leries above. On quitting these smaller 
rooms and galleries, you enter an ascend¬ 
ing passage, of easy access; and, on 
coming to its extremity, you see the 
o|iening of a large cavern spread before 
you, and the commencement of some 
steps, by w'hich you are to descend. 
Your care is engaged in getting safely 
down; but when you have obtained your 
standing on the floor, you are delighted 
to find yourself in a large cavern, of irre¬ 
gular formation, and full of wild beauty. 

It is about thirty by fifty feet, and is 
called Solomon’s Temple. The incrus¬ 
tations become finer here. At your right 
hand, they hang just like a sheet of water, * 
that had been frozen as it fell. There 
they rise before you in a beautiful stalac- 
titic [lillar ; artd yonder they compose an 
elevated seat, surrounded by sjiarry pin¬ 
nacles, which sparkle beautifully in the 
light The one is called Solomon’s 
Tlirone, and the other his Pillar. y. 

On leaving the Temple you enter ano¬ 
ther room, more irregular, but more 
beautiful. Besides having ornaments in 
common, it spreads over you a roof of 
most admirable and singular formation 
It isc entirely covered with stalactites, 
which arc suspended from it like inverted 
pinnacles. They are of the finest mate¬ 
rial, and are most beautifully shaped and 
embossed. 

You now make an ascent of several 
feet, and move along a passage, and 
through two or three lobbies, and come to 
what is called the Tvi'in-rooin, and find 
your way is just on the verge of a dark 
cavern, which is yawning at your feet, 
and is naAed the Devil's Oven. A de- 
'scent is now made of some difficulty, 
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from an elevation of about forty feet; 
and you enter a large room, which is 
culled the Tan-yard. This, like some of 
the rest, is an absurd name; hut it has 
been adopted from the force of associa'^ 
tion. There are in the rocky floor or 
this room large cavities which may be 
thought to resemble the tan-pits; and 
from the ceiling are suspended large sheets 
of beautiful stalactites, which resemble 
the tanner's hides. You at^aiice to an 
upper floor in this room, which has chiefly 
one ornament, and that is suflicient. 
There is, extending along the room, and 
from roof to floor, an immense sheet of 
the finest stalactite. When it is struck 
with the hand, it emits deep and mellow 
sounds, like those of a mufiled drum, and 
it is called the I)rum-room. 

Yon-now rise by some natural steps to 
a platform, which you have again to de¬ 
scend, and then find yourself in what is 
named the Ball-room. It is a handsome 
and large apartment, about 100 feet long, 
.36 wide, and 26 high. Its floor is so 
level as to admit of dancing, and it has 
been used for this purpo.se. There is in 
the centre of it a large calcareous depo- 
sitc, which hu^^eceived the name of 
Paganini’s Statue: the whi»Ie room is 
relievt;d by grotcscpie concretions ; and 
the effect of the lights burning at every 
elevation, and leaving hidden more than 
they reveal, is exceedingly fine. 

. From the Ball-room you make an ascent 
of 40 feet. This is named P’renchman’s 
Hill; from the ciicnrnstance that a vi.sitor 
from France, with his guWe, had their 
lights extinguished near this spot. Hap¬ 
pily the guide had such an accurate 
knowledge of the locality, that, after 
much ditficiilty, they got safely back, a 
di.stance of more than 300 feet. You wind 
your way through ])assagcs, and make a 
(lescent of nearly thirty feet, by what is 
known as Jacol>’s Ladcler, with pit^ and 
caverns opening about you, and come into 
the Senate Chamber, and afterwards to 
Congress Hall. The last is a fine room, 
very like the Ball-room, but with an un¬ 
even floor. As you leave it, an immense 
cavern spreads itself before you, with the 
dim lights gleaming over its mouth, so as 
to make its unfathomed darkness horrible. 
You gaze on it with amazement, and 
instinctively long to pass on, lest it should 
drink you up. It has received the name 
of Infernal Regioi^. By another lobby, 
and another descent, you enter Washing¬ 
ton Hall. This is the most w'onderful 
opening of the whole. It is 230 feet 


long, and 83 feet high. There is a fine 
sheet of rock-work running up the centre 
of this room, and giving it tEe aspect 
of two separate and noble galleries, tU 
you look above, where you observe the 
partition rises only 20 feet towards the 
roof, and leaves the fine arch expanding 
over your head untouched. There is a 
beautiful cencretion here standing out in 
the room, which certainly has the form 
and drapery of a gigantic statue; it bears 
the name of the Nation’s Hero, and the 
W'hole place is filled with those projec¬ 
tions; appearances which excite the ima¬ 
gination by suggesting rescmf)Iance8, and 
leaving them unfinished. The general 
effect, too, was, perhaps, indescribable. 
The fine perspective,of this room, four 
times the lengtli of an ordinary church ; 
the numerous taj>ers, when near you, so 
encumbered by deep shadows as to give 
only a dim religious light, and when at a 
distance, appearing in their various atti¬ 
tudes like twinkling stars on a deep dark 
heaven; the amazing vaulted roof spread 
over you, with its carved and kuotted 
surface, to which the streaming lights 
below in vain endeavoured to convey 
their radiance; together with the impres¬ 
sion tlfat you had made so deep an en¬ 
trance, and were so entirely cut off from 
the living world and ordinary things, 
produces an effect a Inch, perhaps, the 
mind can receive Out once, and will re¬ 
tain for ever. 

On leaving these striking apartments, 
you pass through a pa.ssage in which is 
standing some grand formation, named 
Cleopatra's Needle and the Pyramids, 
and then enter a room called the Church. 
The appearances in this instance suggest 
the name. It has about the dimensions 
of a church, and has an elevation of 
about 30 feet. There is at one end an 
elevated recess, w'hich has the air of a 
gallery. At the back of this giiJiery 
there are a great number of [jendeiit sta¬ 
lactites, of an'unusual size and beauty. 
They are as large as the pipes of a full- 
sizeu organ, and are ranged similarly. 
They emit, w’hen struck, mellow sounds 
of various keys; and if a stick is run 
over them, as we run the finger over mu¬ 
sical glasses, they make pleasant mu.sic. 
There is nothing forced in giving this in¬ 
strument the appellation of orgaft; it is 
one of the best that nature ever made; 
and the iSost remarkable that I ever be¬ 
held. At the other extremity there rises 
ft;om the ground (not stuck on a roof^ as 
we frequently see) a beaittiful spire of 
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considerable ; and this is the 

8teej)Ie.^ „ 

You *>as8 by the steeple, and come 
<iato an a|>arttueDt, which has the name of 
the Diiiiiijr^ronin. It has similar dimen¬ 
sions to the church ; and on its left side 
there is a continued elevation, resembling 
a table. You now enter an immense 
gallery about 10 feet wide^ aud some 
121 feet lung, and from 80 to 100 feet 
high. You turn asiile to visit a small 
apartment, but of exquisite beauty. Here 
the most singular sparry concretions hang 
])endeut from the coof, while uit equal 
number are growing up from the ground 
in several degrees of progress, many of 
them meeting in the centre and becoming 
one. Winding passages are left amongst 
them, which make a sort of labyrinth; 
and as they are semi-pellucid, the pass¬ 
ing of the lights through the'several al¬ 
leys, has a very singular eii'ect. This has 
the name of the Garden of Eden. 

You return to the Dining-room, and 
pass by a dark opening at your feet, which 
is the moiilli of a cavern, into wliich the 
foot of man has never been. It can only 
be ex|)lored by rope ladders; and it is 
siqiposcd, though 1 think without sufli- 
ciont reason, to lie charged with ufephitic 
gases, fatal to life. You may now make 
an ascent of some 50 feet, if your nerves 
allow, and your reward will be adequate 
to your pains. You tiiust climb over the 
face of tlie rock, which has nearly a per¬ 
pendicular pilch, and you will then find 
3 'uurself on an elevated platform,' and 
surrounded by Iqop-Imles and striking 
figures. You may now look down from 
your eminence, which is t’le Giant’s 
Causeway, into the large illuiuitiated 
rooms you have leiit, and perhaps see a 
small party moving over tiie floors in 
misty shadow. Here stands out in relief 
before yon, and on the very verge of the 
platform, a fine groupe of stalagmites, 
white as ulabaster, and suggesting to the 
fancy the figures of a smul! party of horse 
ihoving over high and dangerous preci¬ 
pices. They arc Buunapaile and his 
Guards. There is a fine arch expanding 
before yoiiT over the scene below; you 
may, with caution, ascend on its head, 
and by this means gain a mure command¬ 
ing view of the objects so far beneath 
you. 

But we must hasten on When ySu 
have made your descent to th* ordinary 
level, aud move on your returning course, 
you pass by an enormous and most beau- |. 


tiful concretion. It is a tower, about 
thirty feet each way at the base; and 
rising in diminished squares to the height 
of tliirty feet. It is a stalagmite; nearly 
, as white and clear as alabaster, and daz¬ 
zles you by its capacity to reflect lights. 

You puss, also, some fiue springs, at 
which you may refresh yourself on the 
way. There is one 1 must distinguisli be¬ 
fore we leave. Y'ou ascend, in getting to 
it, a steep of twelve feet, by a ladder, and 
then, by a little hard climbing, attain to 
the end of the recess, and stand before 
what is named tlie Source of the Nile. It 
is a fine transparent spring, and is very re- 
markable for being covered witli a thin pel¬ 
licle of stalagmite. It is strong enough to 
' bear you ; and has a hole cut in the centre, 
which gives you access to the water. 

1 hope you will not think you have been 
detained too long on this spectacle. My 
regret is, that I have only described one- 
half of wliat it unfolds, and that with 
haste and imperrectiun. It is, in my judg¬ 
ment, one of the great natural wonders of 
ihU New World ; and for its eiiiiiietice in 
its ovvn class, deserves to be ranked with 
tlie Natural Bridge and Niagara, whde it is 
far less known than eith|ji Its dimensions, 
by the most direct couiW, are more than 
1,G00 feet; and the more winding 
paths, twice that length ; and its objects 
are remarkable for their variety, formation, 
and beauty. In botli respects it will, 1 
think, compare, without injury to itself,, 
with the celebrated Grotto of Aniiparos. 

Tor myself^ I acknowledge tlie .*<peclacle 
to have been .tnost interesting ; but, to be 
so, it must be illuminated, as on this oc¬ 
casion. 1 had thought that this circum¬ 
stance might give to the whole a toyish 
effect; hut the influence of 2000 or 3000 
lights on- these immense caverns is only 
such as to reveal the objects, wiiliout dis¬ 
turbing the solemn and sublime obscurity 
which sleeps on every thing. Scarcely any 
scenes can awaken so many passions at 
once, and so deeply. Curiosity, appre- 
lienslon, terror, surprise, admiration, and 
delight, by turns, and together, arrest and 
possess you. 1 have had before, from 
other objects, one simple impression made 
with greater power: but 1 never had so 
many impressions made, and with so much 
power before. If the interesting and tlie 
awful are the elements of the sublime, here 
sublimity reigns, as in her own domain, in 
darkness, silence, and deeps profound.— 
Jtced an^ Matheson's'Vuil to the American 
Churches. 
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THE WANNER OP KNOWING. 

The difference between believers and 
unbelievers as to knowledge, is not as 
muclf in the mutter of their knowledge, 
as iu the manner of knowing. Unbelievers, 
some of them, may know mure and be 
able to say more of God, his perfections 
and will, than many believers; but tliey 
know nothing as they ought, nothing in 
a right manner, nothing spiritually and 
savingly, nothing with a holy, heavenly 
light. The exeelicncy of a oeliever is, 
not that he hath a large apprehension of 
things, but that what he doth apprehend, 
wliich may perhaps be very little, he sees 
it in the light of the Spirit of God, in a 
saving, soul-transforming light: and this is 
that which gives us communion with God. 
and not prying thoughts,or carious raised 
notions.— Owen. 

-•- 

SPIRIT DRINKINC. 

Among otlier destructive vices, spirit 
driukiog is pre-eminendy fatal. It impairs 
the health of its victim, extracting the 
colour from his cheek, and stealing the 
vigour from his limbs, it makes him 
desyiondent, delirious, insane. By the waste 
of his money, the consumption of his time, 
tlie destruction of his energies, and die ruin 
of his character, it conducts ium, by a sure 
road, to destitution. Thus it robs his 
house of its furniture, his cliildren of their 
food; and, inspiring him writh ferocious 
malice against die unhappy mother who 
complains of his unnatural selfishness, 
til us tears up by the root the l^t flower of 
domestic happiness. 

Whether this vice is more or less preva¬ 
lent in London than fonn^ly, I do not 
know; but it prevails sufficiently to do in¬ 
calculable mischief to the population. The 
number of public-iiouses and gin-shops in 
the metropolis is 4073, besides 1102 beer- 
shops, and great num^rs of coffee-shops, | 
many of which are said to be, at prestntf 
worse than the worst public-houses, as 
schools of profligacy. Hence we mtiy 
judge of the numbers infected. Not long 
since, the following numbers were observed 
to enter two principal shops, one in Uol> 
bom and the otlier in Whitechapel, in one 
day 

llolbom shop, 2880 men, 1855 women, 
289 children; total 5024. 

Whitechapel shop, 3146 men, 2186 wo¬ 
men, 686 children; total 6018. 

The following nomben were also ob¬ 


served to enter fourteen principal gin-shops 
in one week: — 

142,453 men, 108,593 women, 18,391 
children; total 269,437. 

As it is improliable that the observers* 
•recognised individuals who entered more 
than once, I will supjiose that these were 
the whole number of visits to the shops in 
that week, and that each' ])ersou visited it 
once a day :• then the number of persons 
visiting those shops would be 269,437 di¬ 
vided by 7, or 38,491. 

Thirty-eight thousand four hundred and 
ninety-onC persons, the women and children 
being nearly equal to the men, habitually 
aflend these fourteen shops; how many, 
then, must contribute to tlie support of 
the other 4050 shops with which the me¬ 
tropolis is disgraced 1 • Either immense 
multitudes must be infected with this vice, 
or else, those who are infected must be 
ruinously devoted to its indulgence. It is 
well known how it grows upon those who 
yield to it; and some idea of die degree in 
which it prevails in London may be formed 
from the foct, diat above 23,000 persons 
are annually takm op by the police, for 
drunkenness alone. The numbers taken up 
by the police for drunkenness in the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833, were as follow 

1831 ,*19,748 males, 11,605 females, 
total 31,053. 

1832; 20,304 males, 12,332 females, 
total 32,636. ■ 

1833; 13,268 mates, 11,612 females, 
total 29,880. 

A circumstance which renders this 
amounfof drunkenness stilt more appall¬ 
ing is, that it, for the nxyt part, is so in¬ 
dulged as ^at it excludes the drigikard 
from all the means of grace on the sab- 
bath-day. Labourers and artisans, being 
paid their wages on Saturday, devote that 
evening to revelry. The public-houses in 
Lambeth, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, St. 
Giles’s, and Covent Garden, are filled with 
persons drinking, till a late hour on satijj^ 
day night. Early on Sunday morning they 
fill again, (som& having been open all 
night;) and just before eleven o’clock turn * 
out their disgusting herds, to roll along the 
streets, or he in the gutter till they are 
picked up by the police. Saturday night 
and Sunday morning, in those low neigh¬ 
bourhoods, are the scenes of drunken frays 
and revolting vice. Men fight with men, 
and women with women, till the clothes are 
tom Ifiom their backs; defy and insult the 
police; and^hen spend their sabbaths in 
the watch-house.—;-J9. W. Nod. 
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SIATERT OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM.^ 
Undrr the A|igk)-Sax0D3, pareqU are 
known to have oxposed their childreb fbr 
sale in the market-place, like cattle; and 
&n old historian accuse the An^o-Saxon 
nobility of filing their Ihinale eervant8< 
as slaves to mreigners: thus proving the 
practice of slavery m England many cen¬ 
turies since.' 

All landed estates among^ the 'Anglo- 
Saxons were cultivated V great numhers 
of slaves, who were not so much the pro¬ 
perty of the master, as, so to speak, that 
of the Soil; the two being bought and sdd 
together. There are aome ihstanoes of 
freemen selling themselves fur slaves’; and, 
on the occasion of a famine in England,' 
many persons, haviqg no means of sdlhiillt^ 
eiice, sold themse^es iuV> slavery. Theft 
was in some cases ptmkhed with loss di 
liberty; but the great su|^^ of slates 
arose from the capture of ptitoners of’wear. 
A father had the power of selling b^s son 
into slavery for seven yean; but for no 
longer, loere were not only slaves who 
tilled thclaiid, but thosea'ho took charge of 
the household attkirs-rd'their lord. Never¬ 
theless, all slaves were dlowed to redeem 
themselvesjon paynmut of asnm ofmoney; 
afta' which each enjoyed all the ^irileges 
of a freehiau. Guthr^, fo^e]mmye, rose 
from a slave to fill the throne of Northum¬ 
berland. 

The lords possessed extraordinary power 
over their vassals: for, Aubrey tells us, 
that at Tormarton, in Gloucestershire, 
anciently the seat of the Rivers family, is 
a dungeon fourteen feet deep: about four 
feet high are iron rings, fastened .to 
the a’#li, which were probably to tie of¬ 
fending vassals to ; as all lords of manors 
had this power over their vassals, and had 
all of them, no doubt, such places for their 

t muishment. Aubrey adds : “ it is well 
mown that all castles bad dungeons; and 
so, i believe, had monasteries; fur they had ‘ 
ofinn within themselves, power of Ute and 
death.’’ 'In latter times, even the porter’s 
lodge bad a dungeon, and ^as a place of 
ampler punishment fon the wrvants and 
dependants of the great. 

A What ,48 called in history the feudal 
system, which \vas at its greatest height un¬ 
der WUliom the Conqueror, was through¬ 
out a scheme of slavery. It was, ind^, 
a system of government and landed prd- 
pmty, under which tenants, or vassals, as: 
they were called^ held land upon condi¬ 
tion of certain servioes to the lords, or 
followmu of tlie Nuianaii Conqueror, 
among whom he parcelled out the w^ole 


of Britain. The land so held was called 
a f^, feud, or, fief; hence the conditions 
were named tltc' feudal system. The oc¬ 
cupiers were tenants of the land and vas- 
«ais of the lord. Bul^ the vassal could not 
alienate or dispose of such possessions, 
without the consent of the lora, upon the 
performance of certain oppressive duties. 
—Domestic Life in JEngtand 


'THE FOBPOISE. 

If we examine the structure of a por¬ 
poise’s head, we find its cavities capable of 
'peat iffisteution, and such that he can HU 
them at pleasure witti air or witlt water, 
'aeoordihg .as he would mount, float, or 
siii^. By closing the blow-hole, he sliuts 
[ mt the water; by letting in the water, lie 
Can sink; by blowing from the lungs 
; fhe cavities, he can force out the 

I WaW^ end fill the hollows with air, in Older 
to t^se. 

No one can doubt, that such facts afford 
direct evidence of an apt contrivance di- 
rected'towards « specific object, and adopt¬ 
ed by some Power tliorou^ily acquainted 
with the laws of hydrostatics, as well as 
perfectly skilful in workmanship.—Lord 
Brougham, 

The Covenant of Grace. —If any 
thing ought to be accounted wurtliy of 
the most attentive consideration, it is 
indeed the covenant of grace. Hero -a way 
is shown unto a better paradise than tlfo 
earthly, and to a more certain and more 
stable happiness than that from wh.ch 
Adam fell. Here new hopes shine upon 
ruined mortals, which by so much ouglit 
the more to be acceptable, by how much 
it came more unexpected. Here con¬ 
ditions are offered, to. which eternal life is 
annexed; conditions not again by us to 
be performed, which would cause the 
mind to doppond; but by Him who de- 
.paried not this Uie, before He had truly 
said, **It is finished," Rom. x. 4.— ft'itsius. 


God’s Time. —One minute sooner than 
God’s time would not be his people’s 
mercy, £xod. xii. 4.1, .Psaim xxxi. 
Fleming. 
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ZEBRA SPIDER, 

SPIDERS’ EGGS. 

The purposes for which an all-wise Pro¬ 
vidence has bestowed on spiders the power 
of spinning silk from their bodies are very 
various. By this Uict can construct for 
themselves a place of concealment from 
their enemies, or sheltering canopy from 
min and storms, and nets and snares to en¬ 
trap the insect-prey upon which they feed, 
besides what we shall now advert to, the 
covering which they manufacture for their 
eggs, and which may be called a nesb is a 
very curious and interesting object of ob¬ 
servation for those who delight to trac^the 
working of providential wisdom among the 
minor beings of creation. 

Looking at the size of a spider, and at 
that of the eggs which it lays, it appears 
almost incomprehensible how they cquld 
be contained in so small a Wy; but by 
observing them more closely it may be dis¬ 
covered that they have not, like the eggs of 
birds, a hard shell, being, on the contrary, 
soft and compressive. Accordingly, be¬ 
fore they are laid, th«y lie in the 


AND ITS NEST. 

(ovarium) within the spider's body, squeezed 
togeyier in a flat manner, and only come 
into a globular form after they are laid, in 
consequence of the equal pressure of the 
air on every side, in the same way as we 
see dew drops and globules of quicksilver 
formed from the same cause. 

The eggs of spiders, it is worthy of re¬ 
mark, are in most cases, though not always, 
placed in a roundish b^l; and as there is 
nothing in creation without some good 
reason, if we can discover it, we may-^fer 
that tliis form is designed to economize the 
materials of the silken web, whicfi the mo¬ 
ther spins around them by way of protec¬ 
tion. Whether we are right or not in this 
conjecture, there can be no question as to 
the manner in which the ball is shaped, as 
we have often observed the process. The 
mother-spider, in such cases, uses her ovro 
body a/ a gauge to measure her work, in 
the same way as a bird uses its body to 
gauge the size and form of its nest. The 
spider flrsf spreads a thin coating of silk 
as a foundation, taking care to have it 
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circular by turninj? round its body during 
tlie process. It Uien, in the same manner, 
spins a raised border round this, till it takes 
the form of a cup; and at tliis stage of the 
work it liegins to lay its eggs in the cup, 
not only filling it with these up to the brim, 
but piling them up above it into a rounded 
heap, as high as the cup is deep. Here, 
then, is a cup full of eggs, the ifnder half 
covered and protected by the silken sides of 
the cup, but the upper still bare and exposed 
to tlie air and the cold. It is now the spi¬ 
der’s task to cover these, and tlie process is 
similar to the preceding; that is, she weaves 
a thick web of silk all round them, and in¬ 
stead of a cup-shaped nest, like some birds, 
the whole eggs are enclosed in a ball, much 
larger than the body st the spider that con¬ 
structed it. 

There is a singular mechanistp for the 
purpose of placing the eggs in a proper po¬ 
sition. The eggs are excluded from a cavity 
just behind the breast. Here there is an 
organ placed somewhat in form of a hook or 
bent spatula, which the spider can move in 
such a manner as to direct every individual 
egg it lays to’the exact spot in the next cup 
where it wishes it to be placed. The sense 
of touch in this organ must, of course, be 
very acute, as by touch it must be Wholly 
guided; for its eyes, though eight in num¬ 
ber, and very piercing, are situated on tlie 
upper part oi the head, and cannot be 
brought within sight of the nest. J. K. 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES IN FORm£r 
TLMES. 

Of travelling expenses in the thirteenth 
century, a roll is in existence, and is too 
interesting to be passed over. It contains 
a steward’s accompts of the daily expenses 
of a person of rank, in the reign of Edw.ird 
1 ., on a journey from Oxford to Canterbury, 
and during his sojourn in London, about 
the year X289; while the record throws 
much light upon the mode of our ances- 
*jrs’ living, at a period concerning which 
wc have very few similar memorials. One 
day’s expenses are as follow ;—“ In bread, 
Mxpence; 'two gallons of wine, a gi<t of 
ho.spitality from tlie rector of jlerton ; item 
in bread, sixpence; two gallons of wine, 
a gift of hospitality from the rector of Alis- 
tern; boor, '•ivpence ; lieirings, three-pence; 
stockli^il, four-pence ; por[)oise and li^h, 
foor.peiicc ; perch and roach, seven-pence; 
large eels, seven-pence ; vegetaVdes, three¬ 
pence farthing; figs and raisins, two-pence; 
fuel, five-pence; a bed for two nights, tw^-- 
pence: hay for sertni horses, seven-pence; 


a* bushel of oats, twenty-pence; apples, a 
halfpenny; sum, six shillings and eight- 
pence halfjienny.” The most exjjeii.sive day 
in the roll is on a Sunday, “ in expenses of 
mjf lord at Westminster, when he held a 
breakfast there for knights, clerks, and 
esquires;—breail,two shillings; beer, twelve- 
pence; wine, three shillings and eiglit- 
pence; half a salmon for the standard, 
with the chine, three shillings and eiglit- 
pence; a fresh iconger eel, three shillings; 
three fat pikes, five fat eels, and twenty- 
seven fat roaches, twelve shillings and four- 
pence; half a hundred lamprons, twelve- 
'pence; oysters, three-pence; vegetables, 
two-pence; the hire of a boy to prepare 
the breakfast, one penny; fare to West¬ 
minster, one penny; a basket, one penny 
farthing. On the same day, at the iim: 
bread, five-pence farthing; beer from the 
store; two gallons of beer for the boys, 
two-jwnce ; fish from the store; candles, a 
halfpenny ; fuel, a halfpenny; hay bought, 
five-pence three farthings; straw, sixpence ; 
two bushels of oats, eight-pence; two pair 
of shoes for rny lord, twelve-pence ; sum, 
thirty shillings and iliree-|)enco farthing.”— 
Doniexltc Life in England. 

! —^— 

now TO BECIN. 

Rf.adf.r, do you wish, or do you think 
you wish, to become a Christian ? 

A great many persons think they wish 
to enter God’s service, when they really 
do not. Ascertain first, then, whether 
you desire to.serve God, by considering 
w'hut that service is. 

1. It will, in the first place, require yon 
to give up at oner every thing which he 
has forbidden. There are certain known 
and open sins condemned by his moral 
law, which must be entirely and for ever 
abandoned, or you cannot he his. One 
man allows himself certain jiraetices in his 
dealings with others, wliich his conscience 
secretly tells him are wrong, and he is un¬ 
willing to give them up. His heart clings 
to them, anil they stand, like an inqiassa- 
ble wall, between his soul and salvation. 
Another is engaged in a calling wliich is 
ruinous, to the souls and bodies of his fel¬ 
low-men. A third violates the sabbath, by 
bringing into it secretly his business or his 
pleasure; and a fourth indulges in hahirs 
which his own conscience, and the woid 
of God, distinctly condemn. They all, 
perhaps think they wish to become Chris¬ 
tians, and often say that they do not know 
how to begin ! They read the Bible, and 
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perhaps offer cold and formal prayers, 
and even take their place among religious 
inquirers; but the way is dark before 
them. They find no peace or ha])pincss 
in piety; but it is just because tncy^re 
not w'illing to renounce the pleasures of 
sin. He, therefore, who thinks he wishes 
to give himself up to God, should look 
carefully within, examine faithfully his 
conduct and character, and see whether 
there is nothiiig^’hich hedenows is wrong, 
and which he is, nevertheless, unwilling 
to abandon : if there is, it is vain to think 
that he wishes to become a Christian. lie 
prefers sin. • 

2. It is not only necessary to renounce 
what God has forbidden, but to devote 
yourself to the w'ork of doing what he re- 
(piires. A large portion of the human 
race seem to have no idea of the design 
with whi<‘li they were created. Hence 
they seem fully satisfied with themselves, 
if they are not doing any thing which can 
be shown to' be positively in itself wrong. 
They seem never to think of the guilt of 
neglecting the work which God has 
placed them here to do. A man, for 
example, will give himself up entirely to 
the ])ursuit of pleasure. His whole time 
is einjiloyed in finding or making enjoy¬ 
ments for himself. Heis careful, peihaps, 
not to full into any immorality, and then 
he say.s. What harm can there be in a lit¬ 
tle innocent amusement r* He thinks 
those are fanatical who object to such a 
life as he leads. Mistaken man 1 God 
has placed you in this world, not to amuse 
yourself, but to do wotje for him; and 
the charge against you is not merely the 
intrinsic wickedness of what you do, but 
also the guilt of neglecting what God has 
commanded you to do. 

A busbandinaii employs labourers to 
w'ork in his vineyard, but instead of en¬ 
tering faithfully upon tlieir w'ork, they sit 
dow'n upon a green bank, and spend their 
hours in idleness, or else engage fogether 
in some athletic game. One, more faith¬ 
ful than the rest, attemls to his duty, and 
perhaps points the rest, occasionally, to 
their employer’s neglected work, and 
warns them of his displeasure. 

" What a narrow'-ininded, fanatical fel¬ 
low is this! ” says one in reply. “ What 
harm can there be in a little innocent en¬ 
joyment? ” 

None at all,” answers another. “ Oiir 
cinjdoyer is a benevolent man. His ob¬ 
ject is onr happirtCss, and he v^ishes us to 
use the opp*)r( unities for enjoyment w hiul» 


he puts into our hands. He cannot wish 
to interrupt our pleasures.” 

So saying, they turn away froni their 
faithful companion, and give thcmsCIves 
up again to their pleasure •. Other la¬ 
bourers see the example of idleness and 
unfaithfulness which they set, and follow 
it; and they quiet all their apprehensions 
as to thtf future, by persuading themselves 
that their employer is too merciful a man 
even to dismiss them from his service, and 
thus bring them and their innocent fami¬ 
lies to want and suffering. 

It is just .so with men. God stations 
them in this world to accom[)lish certain 
purposes, which he plainly marks out. 
Wc are commanded to devote our time, 
and all our .powers, to the work of pro¬ 
moting holiness and happiness all around 
us, and of preparing ourselves and others 
for our linal home. One man, neglecting 
these objects altogethei, devotes himself 
entirely to the work of acquiring property, 
simply for the pleasure of feeling and 
saying he possesses it. In this work he 
is entirely absorbed. He rises early and 
lies down late; he is industrious, and 
frugal, and watchful ,* but the object of 
all is simply the increasing of his stores. 
Hc*speiids his life in this work, never 
thinking of what God has given him to 
do in this world ; or if he thinks of it, he 
has no intention of doing it. The un¬ 
happy man must* And at last, that though 
there may hr, in itself, no sin in acqniiing 
property, there is great sin in spend¬ 
ing a whole life in the entire neglect of 
the real business which God had assigned 
him. 

If, then, you think you desire to become 
a Christian, consider whether you are 
willing to do, in lliis world, the w’ork 
which God has assigned to you, or whe¬ 
ther you prefer employing yourself about 
some other. It is in vain to .say that 
other employment is innocent in^tsclf. 
You cannot be God’s servant without 
being willing*to do his work. And v\hat 
is that work ? Why, that you should first 
study to improve your own character in 
holiness, and that you shoidd endeavour 
to acquire and to preserve property and 
inilucnce as a luraiis (»f doing good to 
others ; of promoting the jirosperity, and 
hapfffiicss, and welfare of yonr neigh¬ 
bours, and the community in V'hich you 
I dwell; relieving the sick and the suffer- 
' ing, ant# advancing the eaiise of universal 
knowledge, pi<ty, y^l liappim-ss. Arc 
willing to engage in this work? If 
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not, do not vainly imagine you wish to 
be a Christian. 

3 . One thing more is necessary. I have 
sai 6 i vou must be willing to abandon all 
sinfuf practices, and to engage at once in 
God’s work. You must also be willing 
that your adherence to the cause of God 
and religion should be openly know'n, 
Many persons wish to come and make 
secret peace with God, because pride re* 
monstrates against an open admission of his 
claims. But this will not do. You cannot 
i n thi s way render your Maker that efficient 
service w’hich his cause requires; and 
besides, since you have been openly in 
the wrong, it is right for him to insist upon 
your openly admitting it, and making 
your repentance as public a# your sin. 

Now, these three things are most mani¬ 
festly implied in entering God’s service. 
To pretend to choose his service without 
being willing to do these things, is plainly 
absurd. Any one, then, can easily tell 
whether he does or does not wish to en¬ 
ter this service. Are you ready to aban¬ 
don at once all know'n sin, and to devote 
yourself to the service of God, and to do 
it openly, so that your return to duty may 
be known ? If you are willing, the return 
is easy. The great atonement for aH'^our 
psist sins hits been made, and the way is 
entirely open for your coming at once 
to God, through the great Mediator, and 
surrendering soul and bbdy, time, talents, 
influence, and property, to his work. He 
will assuredly accept the surrender. 

It must be made deliberately and’so- 
lemnly. All its validity depends upon its 
being sincere and honest; but the more 
formal it is in manner the better. The 
first great covenant which God made with 
the Hebrews, was executed in writing, 
and deposited with solemn ceremony in a 
gilded box, which was carried with them 
in their wanderings for many years. So 
let tL; Christian now make his covenant 
with God." Let it be a deliberate and 
formal and solemn act. If he utters aloud, 
in his hour of solitude, the words of con¬ 
secration, the work will be more effectually 
^pne, than if he breathes them in silence; 
and to reduce them to writing, and sign 
them with his name, and then read them 
solemnly before God, some think will be 
better still. They urge that it bhould 
be done deliberately, as a most solemn 
and binding act. God will be a witnesi, 
when you desire him to be your f'erpetual 
protector and friend. Such a covenant 
might be as follows;— 

“ Oh! 1113 ' ^Maker, 1 will henceforth 


have thee for my Master, and I will be 
thy servant. 1 stop here, in my neglect 
of thy commands. I stop here, in my 
life of irreligion and selfish pursuit of 
wprldly good. I will now begin to serve 
thee. This body is thine; thou hast 
created it, and preserved it, and hast 
given to it all its powers. I have used it 
thus for for my own purposes, but hence¬ 
forth 1 will use it for thine. This intellect 
I suneiider to riiee. 1 have employed its 
powers in devising and executing iiiy own 
selfish plans, but from this time it is 
sacred to the service of God. This 
wealth and this influence, which thou hast 
given me, shall henceforth 'ue devoted to 
the purposes for which they were bestow¬ 
ed. I will give myself to the work of 
doing good : I will seek my employment 
and my happiness in co-operating with 
thee, in carrying forward thy plans, fur 
removing suffering, and drawing men 
away from sin. Lord, receive me as a 
servant and follow'cr. Make me wholly 
thine own. Help me to begin imme¬ 
diately my new work, and to persevere in 
it to the end. Encourage and strengthen 
me. When difficulties and trials press 
around me, wilt thou sympathize with me 
and come to my help. When I shall 
stray again from duty, and forget this my 
solemn covenant w'ith thee, restore my 
backsliding feet, and grant me forgiveness 
and peace. Watch over me to the end, 
and thus prepare me for a more faithful 
and a happier service in another world. 

in thus coming to thee, to commence 
a new life in thy service, all my hope for 
forgiveness for my past sins, and guidance 
and help for the future, is in thine unde¬ 
served mercy, through Jesus Christ, who 
died for me. I would be crucified with 
him, and thus bring to a close my life of 
sin. 1 would henceforth live a new life 
' by faith in the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.’ ” 

Now, who is there, young or old, high 
or low, rich or poor, who does not per¬ 
fectly' understand what is meant by such 
a surrender of himself to God as this ? 
There are, doubtless, many who do not 
wish thus to enter into their Maker’s 
service; they choose to continue in their 
own; but it is difficult to conceive how 
any one can say that he does not perfectly 
understand how to do this, if he is only 
inclined to do it, or can deny that enter¬ 
ing thus into the service of God is the 
plaiu and unquestionable duty of every 
juteliigciif being whom he has formed. 
They, therefore, who do not begin at 
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once to serve their Maker, neglect their 
duty, not because they do not know how 
to do it, but because they do not wish to 
do it. They love better the pleasures of 
sin.—Abbott. « 

BOTANY.—No. XVI. 

PAPAVERACEiE. 

This division of plants borrows its ge¬ 
neral denomination from the papaver^ or 
poppy, of which an example may be seen 
in the red poppy {papaver rheeas) of our 
com fields, which makes such a magnifi¬ 
cent display of garish red in sandy soils. 
In some places the white poppy is to be 
met with; which is the same species as that 
from which the opium is prepared, and hence 
it is called somniferum, or sleep-inducing. 
The opium obtained in this country from the 
juice of this plant, either wild or cultivat¬ 
ed, is many times less effective than the 
opium brought from Turkey; so much has 
climate to do with the maturation of this 
drug. The genera which compose this 
order are not numerous, and are connected 
with each other by the presence of about a 
hundred stamens, all of them seated below 
the fruit; two deciduous leaves for calyx, 
and four regular petals in the corolla. In 
budding the two leaves of the calyx com¬ 
pose a folding case for the protection of 
tlie other parts, resembling a bival- 
vular shell. We have again occasion to 
notice an arithmetical correspondence be¬ 
tween certain members of the fructification; 
for here we observe two leavej to the calyx, 
and four, or twice two petals, in the 
corolla; and if the stamens be carefully 
examined, they will be found to be in sets, 
which are also divisible by two: such a 
numerical harmony has He who reckons up 
the grains of sand upon the sea-shore, im¬ 
pressed upon a single group of plants. 
The seeds are generally very numerous, 
and are borne upon ridges, which deslhend 
upon the inside of the capsule. 

After having obtained a general nolion 
of this order, by inspecting the poppy, we 
may look under the hedges which enclose 
some kitchen garden, in expectation of 
finding the greater celandine, which is 
known by its deciduous yellow flower, 
pale, or glaucous green leaves, and the 
yellow juice which exudes from it when 
wounded. Tlie presence of this yellow 
juice enables us to ascertain the greater 
celandine, with more^ase than a laboured 
description of its parts. A large *lose of 
this juice is poisonous ; but lor iiuiny ages 


tlie herbalist^ have endowed it with pro¬ 
perties of hi^h utility; so that in some 
works it has been styled the “ gift of Hea¬ 
ven.” Agree, bly to an old notion, received 
among the wi iters of other times, herbs often 
presented some sign or signature of their 
peculiar qualities; hence the yellow juice of 
the celandine seemed to intimate by its 
yellow dye* that the plant was ordained for 
the removal of that .<iaffron hue which cha¬ 
racterizes the jaundice. The capsule of 
tlie celandine is composed of two valves, 
or folding pieces, ana the seeds are curi¬ 
ously furnished with a glandular crest. 

' In sandy fields, near the sea-shore, the 
yellow-horned poppy makes a sti-ikiiig 
figure, with its large yellow flowers, and 
its wavy leaver, whicli embrace the stem 
at their base. The genus glaucium, of 
which the .yellow-homed poppy forms a 
representative, may be disiinguished from 
the cheUdonium, or celandine, by its two- 
celled capsule and its kidney-shaped seeds, 
which are destitute of a crest. 

We have now glanced, in a very cursory 
manner, at an assemblage of plants, which 
are closely allied by the conformation of 
the parts that are subservient to the orna¬ 
ment and protection of the fruit, and by 
the yielding of a milky or yellow juice, 
possessed of active properties. The in¬ 
quisitive may here read one fold in the 
living page of nature, whose every leaf 
delights and gives us wisdom. 

\Ve will conclude by submitting a few 
examples to a single view. 

Papaver rhceas, common poppy. 

Papavcr argemou e, rough-podded poppy. 

Chelidonium viajus, greater celandine. 

Glaucium eutcum, yellow-horned poppy. 

Argemone Mexhann, —The writer of 
this paper, when in Mexico, heard great 
efficacy ascribed to the yellow juice of this 
plant in diseases of the eye : this suggests 
a curious correspondence between it and 
the celandine, the juice of which has 1 .wg 
had a reputation for curing the di^rders of 
that precious organ. _ , 

HifjMcoumprocumhenn. —^Tliis is distin¬ 
guished from the rest by having only four 
stamens, and by a seed-vessel, jyhich re¬ 
sembles a pod. 

-«♦- 

OI.D HiyUPHREY ON MORNING WALKS. 

When the body is in health, and the 
mitM at case, a morning walk before 
breakfast a very delightful thins;, hut 
if, in addition to this, the m<ti'iiing be 

flue May moji'ing, the seeiie a pleasant 
onb, and the lieait in a hajqiyjrame, I hen 
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it is more dcliyhtful tiiaii ever. It is said 
that they who rise early only now and 
then, love to talk of early rising all 
tWoiigh the day, while they who arc ao 
CMistomed to it, enjoy it heartily as a 
thing of course, without prating about it. 
You must not, however, because I speak 
in praise of early rising, look on Old 
Humphrey as a lie-a-bed. 

There are times anil seasons when 
things which have been common to us, 
suddenly apjjcar to greater advantage. 
It was tlius with me the other morning, 
when walking abroad hi fore the hum of 
th« busy world had broke on my ear.- 
The clear bright blue sky set me thinking 
of heaven and of angels. If the under¬ 
side of heaven be rso beautiful, what must 
tlie u))pcr be! If the very floor of our 
heavenly Father’s abode so delight the 
eye, how will his mansions of eternal 
glory overcome us with delight and sur- 
]>rise! 

The balmy breath of the morning, in 
the neighbourhood of a nursery-ground, 
was sweet indeed ; and the herbs and 
llow'crs, and rows of fresh-springing peas 
and beans, and strawberry plants, and 
the fresh ruddy shoots of the hawthorn, 
and the bulby clusters of young' leaves 
on the top of the sycamore, about to 
burst into form and beauty, all spoke of 
hope and cheerfulness to the heart. At 
last I came to a sjiot'so truly beautiful to 
the eye; a spot where wood and w'atcr, 
heightened by the jubilee of the rejoicing 
birds, so allectcd me, that 1 gazed upon 
it, and thought that if sin, and sorrow, 
and death could be banished from the 
world, earth would tlien become a kind of 
heaven. 

For a moment (Jld Humphrey was half 
inclined to doubt whether aught in the 
heavenly world could exceed in beauty the 
earthly one; but this was but for a moment: 
fo^^^the thought occurred, If Uod has so 
clothed hie grass of the held, so adorned 
with beauty the dwelling-place of sinners, 
how much more will he adorn the dwelling- 
place of saints 1 If the footstool of the 
^ Kternal be thus unutterably lovely, what 
will be the splendour of his everlasting 
throne '! 

The heavens we are journeying to will, 
doubtless, as much exceed the earth we in- 
nabit, as spiritual things exceed temporal 
things. Here we can see, and hear, *.ind 
conceive, what God lias sproactaronnd us; 
but “ eye lialh no! seen, nor oar beard, nci- 
lluT hath it enteu'd into tlie heart to con-i 


ceive wiiat God naih prepared for them that 
love him.” 

On my return, when the sun was higher 
in the heavens, I passed by a pleasant 
,house with a stone front. The windows 
were open, and the clean table-cloth was 
seen spread, with the colfee-pot standing 
on the table. The tones of a piano forte 
were heard, while a low, but melodious 
voice, chanted forth the morning hymn. 
The garden was in full bloom; the shrubs 
were green as the very grass; the flowers 
under the veranda, were beautiful; the 
very cat, sunning herself on the stone step, 
looked comfortable; and Old Ilumplircy 
step[>cd along with so light a foot, and so 
happy a heart, that he felt more like a 
young man than an old one. 

If you are early risers, if you are 
walkers abroad while the east is glowing 
with the beams of the golden sun, you 
know something alrout these things; but 
if you are not, you are robbing yourselves 
of liealtii and of happiness. If you rise 
betimes, you will enjoy more of God’s 
creation; improve your liealtli, temfior, 
and tone of mind; the day will pass iiiure 
pleasantly witli you; and when iiinlii 
comes, you will, with a more fervent 
spirit, thank the Father of mercies for Ins 
abundant blessings, and sink into a sounder 
slumber. 


CHEMISTKY.-No. XIX. 

ELEMENTS Ol- VECETARLF, ANT) ANIMAL 
SUnSTANCES, 

f 

Many of the subjects which have been 
briefly adverted to in former papers might 
have been pursued more at length, but the 
nature of the work has prevented a moic 
enlaiged description, and conlined our al- 
tention to tlie principles rather than the de¬ 
tails of the science. There is, however, 
one branch of chemistry that deserves some 
attention before we close our short introduc¬ 
tion to chemistry; that is, the composition of 
the Various substances in the vegetable and 
animal kingdom. The substances consti¬ 
tuting these classes of bodies, and espe¬ 
cially the vegetable, are presented to our 
notice under an almost boundless diversity 
of appearances; but the chemist has little 
to do with tlieir external appearance; lor 
although the most minute ana tender plant 
is as much an object of his attention as tlie 
majestic forest tree, yet liis only object is to 
determine the princi|)lesof their elementary 
composition. 
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After a very close examination of t)ie in¬ 
ternal structure of vegetables, it has been 
proved that they may all be resolved into 
a few elementary substances. “ The me- 
Uiod by which their comjxtund elements 
are separated is simple ; tlic vegetable i# 
merely exposed to the action of the fire— 
not an open fire, for in this way all its ptirts 
would be dissipated or burned away—but 
in a vessel calculated to retain its princi¬ 
ples in such a manner as tt^ permit their 
being brought under examination. Green 
wood will be a good instance, as the repre¬ 
sentative of all vegetable substances. Take 
a common gun-lmrrel, the touch-liole of 
which has been stopped, push a small cy¬ 
linder of green wood down to the breacli, 
and place that end horizontally in a good 
fire. As the wood is heated, the water, 
which is the chief ingredient of its juices, 
distils over, and drops from the open end 
of the tube. In ])roportion as the water 
distils, from being insipid, it becomes sour. 
Shortly after a gas issues out of the tulie, 
and may be collected by tying a moist 
bladder, the common air being well pressed 
out of it, round the mouth of the tube. If 
when the gas ceases to issue, the contents 
of the tube be examined, the piece will be 
found altered into a black, dry, light, sono¬ 
rous mass, retaining however its texture, 
though much reduced in size. It is, in 
sliort, converted into charcoal, or in che¬ 
mical language, carbon."— Donovan, 
in the course of this ex})crinient, hydro¬ 
gen, carburetted hydrogen, carlmnic oxide, 
and carbonic acid gases may be collected. 
The resuU of a series of exjieriments is, 
that all vegetable bodies ur^ composed of 
four simple substances; oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and an occasional proportion of 
nitrogen. These are termed the ultimate 
principles of vegetables. There are, how¬ 
ever, a number of compound substances, 
which enter into their composition, and are 
more immediately presented to the senses : 
these arc called their proximate principles. 
Of these, we may first refer to-the alkalies 
of vegetables; such as those whiclj*iire 
known by the names of quinina and ein- 
chona; both obtained from the bark of tiie 
cinchona tree; and morpliia from opium. 
There are also many acids, winch liave 
been already mentioned. Among tin* most 
remarkable of the oilier proximate v(‘g(*i,iljle 
principles w'e may mention the woody 
fibre or lignum, the resins, gums, and tur¬ 
pentine, the balsams wlucli are obtained 
from particular trees hy incision, and t!ie 
essential oils, so called from llie%up])osj- 
tion that they contain the essence of veget.i- 


•bles. Gluten, starch, and sugar, arc vege¬ 
table principles; the latter licing chielly 
obtained in the Westintlies from the sugar 
cane, and in France from the beet-root aijfl 

e. 

he internal organization of vegetable 
substances is very imjierfeclly understood. 
During their growth they have the |xmvT 
of decompgsing water and abstracting its 
hydrogen, and of absorbing carbon from 
the soil in which they are planted, as well 
as carbonic acid from the atmosphere. It 
has been ordained by tlie Creator that these 
vegetables should obtain their nourishment 
/rom bodies which are most prejudicial to 
animal life; a provision which recommends 
itself even to us. 15ui the perpetual change 
of cliemical com]iosition which vegetables 
undeigo is a sutiject of interesting inquiry. 
One of the most imjiortant, wiili which we 
are at present acquainted, is that of s]iorit.j- 
neous (lecoinposuion, and tlie process of 
fcrnientMiion may also be mentioned, lender 
certain circumstances, and assisted by a 
moderate heat, the jiiiec of the grape and 
of otlier fruits imilcrgo an important change; 
gradually losing tlieir sweetness, they are 
converted into wine. During the process, 
whicii is called the vinous fermentation, 
alcoholais formed ; but when the liquor is 
exposed to a temper.ituie of about 7.'j“ it 
passes through anoliicr important change, 
and the alcohol is convened into X'inegar, 
or acetic acid ; heiiw this jirocess is called 
the acetous feriueutatiori. Vinegar that has 
been long jircsii vnJ has a tendency to lose 
Its brightness and flavour, and to bteomc 
putrid ; tlie result ol that wlncIi is called the 
imtrefactive fcruieutalioit. 

TIu! ultimate principles of animal matter 
are the same as those of vegetables, with 
the addition of phosphorus and lime. 
There is generally a great proportion of 
carbon and nitrogen ; and this is the princi¬ 
pal distinction between the chemical consti¬ 
tution of man and the meanest vegetabh'. 
Bonos, the skeleton of tlie aiiiigal frame, 
arc* cliicfly eomppseil of phospliale and car¬ 
bonate of lime. Giluine and cartilagw, 
whicIi exist in bones, and may be obtained 
fiom them, especially from those recently 
formed, are of a inoie fiexible*and tough 
nature. If bones are boiled for a consi- 
denihle true in water, the gelatine they 
' eoiitaui .will mix with the water, and a 
jelly Will be produced. Tliis jelly may be 
boWid down into a bard substance, c^dled 
poiLible .so^ip. A substance very siindar 
in Its nature, may be produced in the same 
way from skins, hoofs, and horns; which is 
ill*! glue of commerce. Gelatine is also 
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found in the muscles, united with another 
important substance, called fibrin. Resides 
the muscles, tliere are other parts of the 
];^y, formed of the same materials ; as the 
tendons, ligaments, membranes, and skin. 
There is another principle existing in horns, 
hoofs, and nails, called albumen. The blood 
is composed of two parts; the serum, which 
is a liquid of greenish colour, and the cras- 
samentum, which is a jelly of a crimson 
hue. 

—♦- 

HUMILITY. 

In proportion as the Christian grown 
in grace, he grows also in humility. Hu¬ 
mility is, indeed, the vital principle of 
Christianity; that principle by which, 
from first to last^ she. lives and thrives ; 
and in proportion to the grow'th or de¬ 
cline of which she must decline or flourish. 
This first disposes the sinner in deep self- 
abasement to accept the offers of the gos¬ 
pel : this, during his whole progress, is 
the very ground and basis of his feelings 
and conduct, in relation to God, his fel¬ 
low-creatures, and himself; and when at 
length he shall be translated into the 
realms of glory, this principle shall still 
subsist in undiminished force. He shall 
** fall down and cast his crown before the 
Lamb, and ascribe blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, to Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever 
and ever.” The practical benefits of this 
habitual lowliness of spirit arc too nume¬ 
rous, and at the same time too obvious, 
to require enumeration. It will lead you 
to dread the beginnings, and fly from the 
occasions of sin, as that man would shun 
some infectious distemper, who should 
know that he was predisposed to take the 
contagion. It will prevent a thousand 
difficulties and'decide a thousand ques¬ 
tions concerning worldly compliances, 
bj{,.which those persons are apt to be em¬ 
barrassed, who are not duly sensible of 
their own exceeding Irailty, whose views 
of the Christian character are not suffi¬ 
ciently elevated, and who are not enough 
possessed with a continual fear of “ griev- 
^ mg the Holy Spirit of God,” and of thus 
provoking him to withdraw his gracious 
influence.—I VUbnj'orce. 


employment of glorified SATN‘fS. 

Heaven is a state of rest; ftut not the 
rest of a stone, or of tired powers, but the 


rest of an active spirit, which can only be 
easy and at rest, when it is freed from the 
clogs that impair its vigour and restrain 
its activity. It is a freedom, indeed, from 
weariness, and an ease from all toil, but 
' not a cessation from action; for there the 
saints of God serve him; not with dull 
and listless affections, as ours often are, 
but with life and vigour, joy and trans¬ 
port, for ever. Perfect faculties will then 
incessantly s^pt on the most perfect objects, 
even the blessed God, and all that pertains 
to his honour and glory. It is a great 
service they do unto their eternal King, 
and they are employed in it for ever. 
There is no unbelief there, nor any cor¬ 
rupt affections, or evil passions, to turn 
away their minds from God, or to hinder 
the free and spontaneous motion of all the 
powers of their souls in the active and 
passive fruition of him. They find him 
such an object of su{)eriativc excellences, 
that nothing can cool their affection to 
him: hence they find such strong and 
deep joy, as dilates, enlaiges, and invigo- 
I rates their spirits in his service for ever. 
—'Crawford. 

—♦- 

THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

CHRISTIAN who is meek, humble,kind, 
(latient, and lays himself out to be useful 
to others—w'ho condescends to their ig¬ 
norance, weaknesses, and infirmities— 
one who passes by provocations, injuries, 
and contempt with patience and with si¬ 
lence, except where the glory of God and 
the honour of truth call for a vindication— 
that pities al,1 sorts of men in their fail¬ 
ings and miscarriages—who is free from 
jealousies and evil surmisings—loves what 
is good in all, and even his enemies, who 
maltreat him;—such an one gives a fairer 
exhibition of the Christian character, or of 
true and genuine Christianity, the virtues 
and excellences of Christ, than thousands 
can do by means of the most splendid 
works of piety and charity, where this 
frame of mind is w’anting in them. For 
meil to pretend to follow’ the example of 
Christ, w'hile they are proud, wrathful, 
envious, bitterly zealous, calling for fire 
from heaven to destroy men, or fetching 
it themselves from hell, is to cry to the 
Saviour, "Hail,Master! ” and crucify him 
afresh unto their own power.— Dr. Owen. 
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SCllJVTUllE n,U)STUATION.S —No. XIX. 

“ When I consider thy heavens, the woik of thy 
fintteis, tile inuon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man, that thou art liiiiiilfuJ ol 
liiiii ! and tlie son of man, that thou vi8ite..t 
liinit" l‘saJin V hi. .'1,4. 

In order to our entering into tlie true 
spirit and propriety of the eighth P.'iahii, 
we ninst form to ourselves an idea of David 
tlie stripling; and think we see him watch¬ 
ing liis flocks, in a summer’s night, tfnder 
the expanded canopy of the skies. The 
air is still; the heavens are serene; the 
moon, arrived at tlie lull, is pursuing her 
majestic silent course; tlie stars (like peer¬ 
esses on a coronation solemnity) assume 
their brightest robes, to attend the beau¬ 
teous sovereign of the night, while both 
moon and stars concur to shed a soft un¬ 
dazzling lustre on all the subjacent land¬ 
scape. T).ivid, at ^is happy period, a 
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blameless youth, unpoisoned with ambition, 
and unfascinated by the witchcraft of court 
corrujition ; his heart unpolluted with lust, 
and his hands undipped in blood, is seated 
on a rising hillock, or on the protuberant 
branch of some stalely tree. All is husiied. 
Not a bough rustles, not a loaf tromhlc^ to 
the breeze. Tlie silent flocks *are either 
carelessly grazing by Ids side, or slumbec- 
irig securely at his feet. The birds have 
suspended their songs, until waked by the 
superior sweetness of his voiqp, and the 
music of his hand. For, charmed with the 
loveliness of the scene, and wrapt by the 
Holy Spirit into a serapliic flame of exalted 
devotioft, he has laid aside his crook, he 
has taken up his harp, and is transmitting 
to^he throne of (iod these grateful, these 
inexpressiyy beautiful strains of admiring 
thank fu Iness.— TirpUidt/. 

s 8 
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OI.D HUMPHREY, ON LIFE INSURANCE. 

If 1 could find one solitary being who 
had never lost a parent, child, relation, or 
friend ; if 1 could find one who had no 
interest in the life or death of any human 
being; 1 should conclude, at once, that he 
would never trouble his head wiih any thing 
that might be said on the subject of “ life 
insurance.” But this is not a likely case. 
Death is too well known among us; the 
church-yard proclaims his victories, and 
the mourning weeds that are worn in re¬ 
membrance of tlic dead, seem fearfully to 
increase. 

Old Humphrey likes chiefly to talk of 
things that come home to the bosoms and 
business of his fellow-men. The common¬ 
place occurrences of life suit him; the 
every-day causes 6f joy and sorrow lie 
loves to dwell upon; and rather would he 
take a thorn from tlie finger, or a care 
from the heart of one fellow- pilgrim, than 
tickle the cars of a tliousaml by a poor at¬ 
tempt to be ehwjuent. Those who listen 
to Old Humphrey must be content with 
homely subjects, and very homely observ¬ 
ations. 

Tlie subject of “ life insurance” is well 
w'oiih the consideration of all who would 
willingly, when they quit this wyrld of 
SOI rows, secure the comfort of those who 
are dear to them. I am as likely as my 
neighbours to err in my judgment on this 
subject, but if* I do er(, it is the head, <uid 
not the heart, that is the offender. It is a 
most important subject; others have said 
much upon it, and “ 1 also will show^miiie 
opinion.” 

There are a fe'w among my Christian 
friends who feel a strong objection against 
“ life insurances.” They think tliat insur¬ 
ing a life is snmelliiiig like impiously op¬ 
posing the will of (toiI ; endeavouring to 
calculate as to the days that the High 
and J^fty One in liis wisdom alone can 
number. Now, 1 think they are wrong 
in*this prejudice, but God forbid tliat 1 
should ever treat lightly the conscientious 
scruples of any one, especially of those, 
whom, for tlieir Christian consistency and 
integrity, 1 highly value. Still I think 
they are wrong. Not that I like the term 
“ life iiisuraiice,” for I do not think it a 
piofier one. A perishing mortal man can¬ 
not calculate as to the remnant of his 
days ; lie cannot insure or be insured ; but 
tlie term, “ life iii.surance,” merely means 
the act of making a prudent provision for 
those dear to us, when we khall be re¬ 
moved from the world. 


But then, again, my friends say, “ This 
is another reason why we object to it; for 
what right have we to mistrust God’s pro¬ 
vidence and faithfulness '? ought we not to 
commit those dear to us to God, instead of 
showing that we lack confidence in his fa¬ 
therly protection, by taking the affiiir out of 
his hands, and making a provision our¬ 
selves ? 

My answer is,—That it argues no 
mistrust of our heavenly Father’s good¬ 
ness and faithlulness, to use the gifts he 
has bestowed on us for our own w'elfare, 
and the welfare of others. 

Do we doubt God’s fatherly c.are, be¬ 
cause we plough the ground, and sow the 
seed that is to supply us with bread ? Surely 
not. He could feed us, as he did liis 
people of old, with manna; nay, he could 
make the grain to spring up without our 
assistance ; hut it is liis good pleasure not 
to do this, but rather to use his creatures as 
a means in his hands, to administer to tlieir 
own wants. 

Old Humphrey thinks that lie is clear on 
this point, and he regrets that any servant 
of the Redeemer should be hampered by 
scruples which he believes are ill- 
founded. 

I.et ns put this matter in the plainest 
point of view, and show that we sin not in 
defending ourselves and others from the 
common evils to which we are liable. 

Do we oppose God in pulling up the 
weeds that he has made to grow in our 
gardens * Ot act disobediently in closing 
oiir eyes when his lightning flashes around 
us'/ 

Because GeJ sends tlie rain, must 1 not 
hold up an umbrella to defend myself 
from the drenching storm V Because God 
seiifls the pl.igne, must 1 not take means 
and medicine to protect me from the fearful 
pest ' O yes ! for our heavenly Fatlicr 
often visits us with nfllictions, to cull fbitli 
tliose qualities, energies, anil resources, 
with which he has mercifully endowed us. 
When God causes the sultry sun to shine 
on the earth, we dress in light clothing ; 
but when ho seals up the waters with 
frost, when he giveth “ snow anti vapours, 
stormy winds fiilfilliiig liis word;” when 
lie “castetli forth his ice like morsels,” 
who can stand before his cold, without 
wanner garments ? Is it unlawful, then, 
with a dependent and grateful sjririt, to 
use the- comforts his Irounty has placed 
witliin our reach ? No! rio! it cannot be. 
It is our duty, as it should be our delight, 
to live Ip his glory ; and, as far as in our 
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power lies, to provide for the wants, and 
extend tlie comforts, of those dependent 
upon us, not only during our lives, hut 
after our death. The same holy Scriptij^es 
that rebuke unnecessary and sinful anxiety, 
by tlie injunction, “ Take, therefore, no 
thought for the morrow,” reproves also an 
idle, careless, improvident disposition, by 
the coiiimaiid, “ Provide things honest in 
the sight of all menand*by the declara¬ 
tion, “ But if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for tliose of his own house, 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
ail infidel.” Old Humphrey, then, believe# 
that he is only acting a iiiendly part in ad¬ 
vising all, who have the means, from an un¬ 
certain income, or one which continues 
only for their lives, to make a reasonable 
provision for their families, by effecting 
what is called a “ life insurance.” 

Thus far have 1 sjiokcn to such as may 
not at present have been convinced of the 
great advaiithgc of paying a small sum 
I'very year, that their wives, or their 
children, or their poorer relations, may', 
after a while, be benefited by it. 1 have 
now a word to say to a different class of 
people, even to the dircetors or iiiaiiugers 
of “life insurance” establishments them¬ 
selves; and with gicat plainness of speech 
will 1 address them. 

When wc want the arrow to go right 
home to its mark, there is nothing like 
taking a single aim. This is what a 
good friend of iniiie calls using a rifle- 
harrel instead of ascatteiing hlimderbiiss. 

III place, therefore, of speaking to “life 
iiiburaiice” niaiiagers getierally, 1 will 
sjieuk to one only', witli the hope that 
every iiiunager who reads my homely 
ohsurvations will apply' them to himself. 

1 will suppose, then, that you are a 
manager of a “life insurance” establish- 
iiieiit, and if you are a friemlly man, you 
will not quarrel with Old lluiiiplircy be- 
I'aii^e he steps out of his jiathway for a 
luoineiit, to take you by the hand. He 
hopes you are prospering in your iftider- 
taking, and the more so, beeaiise he 
thinks it a useful and a praiseworthy one. 

It is not unlikely tlmt wc entertain 
diticreiit opinions on many points, hut 
let us not think the worse of each other 
on that nccouut : Old Hiiiiiphrey is often 
ill the wrong, whether you arc or not; 
but do W'e agree in two things; finst, that 
there is one great, wid good, and uierei- 
fiil Being, who made us, and all tilings; 
infinite in w'isdum and in puw^r y and, 
secondly, that the holy Scriptures are his 
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word and will ? We ought not to doubt 
the first, because the sun, muon, and 
stars, that have been proclaiming if in 
heaven for nearly six thousand y'ears, pro¬ 
claim it still; because spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, continually repeat 
the same truth ; while the teeming earth, 
and the •heaving ocean, boar their testi¬ 
mony to the same undeniable verity. 

We ought not to call in question the 
second,because the Bible lias been handed 
down to us with the must scrupulous 
care by God’s own peculiar people, and 
its trulh been confirmed by the testi- 
iiioiiy of its very enemies, as well a& by 
tlie fulfilment of its prophecies. Its holy 
aud fuithfiil, reproofs have convinced 
thousands of their sins, and its merciful 
pToiiiist's gladdened ten thousand times 
ten tho .sand hearts. 

If then we arc agreed in these respects, 
Ijoth believing in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, you must not bo out of teiiqier 
if I ask you this ]ilain question. Have 
you insured your life ? You see the 
reusuiiubhmess of others iii.Miiiiig, iiiiil 
you think that the aiguim iits of Oid 
Humphrey arc what they onglit to be in 
persiRiding them to do so; hut bring the 
matter home to youiself—Have you in¬ 
sured your own life V 

There is an olliee more safe, more 
liberal, and moTe advantugeous than 
yours, and it has a Dneetor infinitely' 
more wise than you are. Is your name 
amiTng the names of those who have in¬ 
sured there ? • 

You perceive that Old nmiiphrey is 
not now talking of an eaithly cstablish- 
inetit, but of a heavenly one. Y'ou are 
not a.-ked whether your name appears in 
your own books, but is it written in the 
Book of Bternal Life ? 

You seem to see clearly that all men 
must die, do you see ctjually clear viiat 
all must bi'brought to judgmdlit ? You 
seetii to iiiidcrstand that all W'ill die a na- 
tiiial death, do you understand also, tiial 
all who are dead in trespasses and sins 
will die an eternal ileath if th^ have not 
obtained pardon ? 

It may be that tliis matter may have 
escaped you; that you have not given it 
due attention; let me press it upon you 
urgently and affectionately. 

*It may be that you have been so iniicli 
taken up«in insiiiing^ho lives of your 
rellow-men in this world, that you have 
thought very' little of Him, who alone can 
iAsiiic your own life in anuthii. 
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Men commit stran^^e mistakes, and you 
may have.been calculaliiii; on the length 
of kumun existenre, as if it depended en¬ 
tirely upon man, without bearing in mind 
that tied alone is the Author of your 
existence and preservation, and that he 
only can loose the silver cord, and stop 
Ide's ])cndulum. Till the almighty de¬ 
cree goes forth, no man will die. Then, 
and not till then, “shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall re¬ 
turn unto God who gave it.” 

And shall Old Humphrey, while he 
believes it possible that you are under 
such a sad mistake, shall he smile and 
speak pleasant things to you, and allow 
you to go unmolested down the slipperj' 
pathway that leads*to so 'fearful a j)re- 
eli)ice y No ! rather will he seize you by 
the arm, and com])el you to listen to his 
remonstrance. 

Did you never read the words, “ All 
hav<; sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God.” “ The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” “ Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish ?” These are not the 
words of Old Humphrey, a fellow-sin¬ 
ner ; a poor, unworthy, mutable, dying 
worm of the earth; but the words nf the 
living God; and so sure as we shall lie 
down and moulder in the dust, so sure us 
the High and Lofty One sits on the 
throne of heaven, his judgments and his 
promises will both be fulfilled. I a.sk you, 
then, have you insured your life ? 

Surely you will never urge anothci’’ to 
buckle on his armour, to brave the tem¬ 
porary evils of tim/!, and go yourself un¬ 
armed to encounter the never-ending evils 
of eternity ? This, if done w'itliout reflec¬ 
tion, would be thoughtlessness; but with 
reflection, folly and madness. Again, then, 

I urge the (|uestion. Have you insured 
your life? If not, hasten to the Author 
and Giver of life, present and eternal, with 
the*in(juir{;', “ What shall I do that 1 
may have eternal life?” And the libe¬ 
rality of the terms will surprise you. 
“ Hear, and your soul shall live. To 
^the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgi V enesSl'.s, though we have rebelled 
against him.” “ This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin¬ 
ners.” “ Relieve on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shall be saved.” , 

The words of a weak, erriu" old man 
may be disregarded, however*affection* 
ately they may be s)>okon; and therefore 
Old 11 umphrey will not calculate on doipg 
you all the good he willingly would do; 


but if his weak words shou d be attended 
with a Divine influence, they will be 
powerful enough to dispose you to reflec¬ 
tion. At all events, refuse not an old 
iitin’s blessing, who desires, with his heart 
and soul, that when you cease to be a 
director of a life insurance office on 
earth, your name may be found written 
in the Lamb’s book of eternal life, and 
your voice be heard among the ti'i- 
umphant throng, saying, “ Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, 
and honour, and power, and might, be 
. unto our God, for ever and ever.” 


BAXTEll UPON ms nEATlI-BED. 

“ You come hither to learn to die ; I 
am not the only person that must go this 
way. I can assure you that your whole 
life, be it ever so long, is little enough to 
jircpare for death. Have a care of this 
vain deceitful world, and the lusts of the 
tic.sh ; be sure you choose God for your 
portion, heaven for your home, (ioii’s 
glory for your end, his word for y<»ur 
rule, and then you need never fear but 
we shall meet with comfort. 

“ God may justly condemn mo for the 
bc.st duty 1 ever did; and all my hoju's 
arc fiom the free mercy of God in Christ. 

“ 1 was but a pen in God’.sjiund, and 
what praise is due to a pen ? ” 

When he was asked how he did, his 
answer was, “ Almost well." 

-— 

SPIDEIIS AUn TIIEIK tVEBS —No I. 
Tut ingenious stratagem of the ant-lion 
for ])rocuring its prey has already been 
detaih d m p. 369 of the Weekly llsUor for 
1331, as a sc(|Ucl to it we here design to 
say a few words respecting tlie habits of a 
r.ice of insects witli which we arc all fami¬ 
liar, and whose ingenuity, celebrated in 
every .age, cannot but have often excited 
the admiration of our readers. We allude 
to the artifices of the race of spiders; to 
the net, the web, the filmy cordage, with 
which they entangle and secure their prey. 
All spiders, however, are not weavers or 
spinners.' Some lurk in ambush under 
stones or leaves, and thence dart, tiger-like, 
upon such insects as pass. Some hunt 
down their victim, which they carry when 
seized to their den, that they may devour it 
at leisure. Some skim the surface of the 
water, and others, Stter-likc, dive after 
tiieir pray, their bodits being kept unwet 
by an utmospiiere of air which surrounds 
them. 
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It is not to those that we shall now 
solicit attention, but to those that weave 
their web, or stretcli their gauze-like net as 
traps for the unwary. Let us first exainii^ 
the nature of the material employed. The 
thread of the spider is similar to that of 
the silk-worm and other caterpillars; being 
originally a viscid or glutinous secretion, 
drawn out from certain rcservoins on tlie 
body of tlie insect. • 

“ If you examine a spider niimitely, 
yon will perceive four or six little tcat- 
iike protuberances or spinners. These are 



(Spinnaret mtignilicil.) 


the machinery through which, by a pro¬ 
cess more singular than that of rope- 
spinning, the ihiead is drawiL Each spinner 
is furnished with a nmliiluue of lubes, so 
numerous, and so extinisiK'ly fine, that a 
spice often not nun;li bigger than the 
pointed end of a pm, is liiiinslictl, accord¬ 
ing to llcauimir, with a thousand of then). 
Erom each of these tubes, consisting of 
two pieces, the last of which ternnnales in 
a point exceedingly fine,proceeds a lln eaiJ of 
astonishingly slender ; which, imrnefliately 
after issuing from it, unites with all the 
other tlireads into one ; hence from •each 
spinner proceeds a compound thread ; and 
these four threads, at the distance of about 
onc-tentli of an inch from the apex of tlie 
spinners again unite and form the thread 
we are accustomed to see. which the spider 
uses ill forming the web." 

Of such delicate cordage is the web, or 
the jiiesh of the spider constructed; hut 
how is this network interwoven '! what are 
tlie instruments required for the eliiborite 
work ? The sjiider uses only tilt* claws of, 
its feet, iKiture’s mstrunienfs. With these. 


the creature guides and arranges the glu¬ 
tinous threads as they are drawn from the 
spinners. In order to be more efTectuaUu 
instruments, two of the claws (at least in 
many species) are furnished underneath 
with teeth like a comb, by means of which 
the threads are duly separated and dis¬ 
posed ; but this is not all. It often liaj)- 
peiis, that the s])idcr lias 1o ascend by the 
line which has enabled her to drop from 
an elevation iijxin the ground lieiieaih, and 
ill so doing it winds up the line, as it jiro- 
cecds, into a little ball. In tins nianu-uvre. 



(Spiilti's Claws maj'nilifil.) 

the pectinated clavv% are not used, hut a 
third claw, between the otlior two, winch 
a{)pcars to be jirovided expressly for siicli 
an ofleration. The f.ibrioation of spinning 
spiders may be divided into two kinds; 
1. close tissues or webs, composed of 
fibres, crossing each other in various direc¬ 
tions; and, 2. an open-work of tlireads, 
more or less syrnmetiicrilly arranged, con¬ 
stituting nets of exquisite heaniy 

Of the artificers which produce the for¬ 
mer kind of mamif.ieture, we may notice llic 
common house spider, {nranen domestirj/ ;) 
of those |iroduciiig the latter, tin; beautiful 
garden s])i(lcr, • {rpeira diadenm,') whose 
geometrical net-work is abundant during 
autumn along our hedges and on every 
bush. 

The webs of the common libuse spider 
are well kriowm to all; they are placed in 
corners of rooms, barns, stables, out-houses, 
and other situations; and are constructed 
as follows. Having chosen the site, and 
aflaiiged the gemral plan and dimensions 
of the we|j, the spider dexterously affixes 
the fir>t thread which is to form tlie edge 
or selvagi! of the tissue, to one of the 
'A'alls, or to some convenient point ; .tini 
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then, drawing out her thread all the time, 
she forthwith proceeds to tlie opposite wall, 
or^'point, and there fastens it: this process 
she refloats seversd times; in order, by re¬ 
doubling the threads, to give due strength 
to the margin, which will have to bear a 
considerable stress of material. From tire 
margin thus formed, she next (Proceeds to 
draw threads in all directions; crossing 
and recrossing them, until, every interval 
being filled up, the web exhibits an irre¬ 
gular gauze-like structure, stmiched hori¬ 
zontally from point to [loint, or filling a 
convenient angle. It often hafipeus, Jiow- 
ever, that in addition to this web, there is 
all iuter-raelc of lines carried up from its 
edges, so as to form,,a maz^ of cord.ige so 
intricately blended, as to prove a snare to 
the heedless, rambling fly, for whose de¬ 
struction they are spread. Thus is the 
web of the house spider arranged. But 
where is the grim artificer? Patiently 
lurking in a little liidiiig-place, or cliaiubcr 
covered with a close tissue of web, in 
some remote corner, concealed from super¬ 
ficial view, yet close enough for every con¬ 
venience. Leading to this den, a numlier 
of threads vibrating upon the entanglement 
of theexfiected victim, inform the spider of 
the biKity within her grasp: down siie 
glides, like a sailor from the topmast, upon 
her struggling victim. If within the com¬ 
pass of her strength, slit; begins the attack 
at once, and plunges her venomous jaws 
into the body of the hapless cajitive; if 
the victim be large and powerful,' and 
likely by dint of ^his exertions to break 
through the meshes around him, a more 
cautious mode is adopted. A coidage of 
threads is instantaneously hished around 
him, and made secure; and thus en- 
I’haiued he is left till, wearied with un¬ 
availing struggles, he yields an unresisting 
sacrifice to the machinations of his cunning 
fue^ So spreads the fiend of evil his snares 
of temptation and ruin. M. 


('nHJSTlA.N DILIGENCE. 

^ M.vke adiligent iiiifirovementof all op- 
imrtunities of grace. Sleep not in harvest 
time. Trifle not awav your golden sea¬ 
sons. You have much work to do in a 
short time; you have a God to hiiiour, 
a Christ to rest on, a race to run, a crown 
to win, a hell to esoa[ie, and heaven to ob¬ 
tain. You have weak graces to sVengthen, 
and strong corruptions to weaken ; you 
have many teiniit.itiuns to withstand, and 
iifllictious to hear ; \ oii have many iiicrcie£ 
lu iiiipiow, diid many scr>iccs to per¬ 


form. Therefore embrace all opportuni¬ 
ties by which your best interests may be 
promoted. Take heed of crying, 7b- 
HjorroWj to-morrow, when God says, “ To¬ 
day, if you will hear my voice, harden not 
your hearts.” liemember that mamia 
must be gathered in the morning.— Brooks. 

CllEM ISTKY.—No. X.* 

' ALKALIES. 

The alkalies, as a class of bodies, may 
be very readily distinguished by some dis¬ 
tinct and mipoitant properties. They are 
incombustible, possess a hot and acrid taste, 
are soluble in water, may be volatilized by 
heat, and have the property of changing 
the vegetable blues into green. Oils may 
be mixed with water, if united wiih the alka¬ 
lies. They were formerly considered sim¬ 
ple substances, but they have been decom¬ 
posed by the agency of electricity. The 
word alkali is derived from tlie Arabic, 
and signifies tlie dregs of bitterness. 

There are only three alkalies: potash, 
soda, and ammonia. Tlie first two are 
termed fixed alkalies, because a very in¬ 
tense heat is required to give them a gaseous 
form ; the last is culled ilic voLitile alkali. 

“ If a sufficient quantity of wood be 
burnt to ashes, and tliese ashes be afterwards 
vvaslied repeatedly with water, till it come.s 
off free from any taste, and if this liquid 
be filtrated and evaporated to dryness, the 
substance which remains behind is potash, 
nut however in a state of purity, for it is 
combined with sevend other substances, 
hut suflicientlyi pure to exhibit many of its 
properties. Wlien heated to redness, many 
of its impurities are burnt off, it becomes 
whiter than before, and is then known in 
commerce by the name of pearl-a.^ll.—- 
7'Aompson. 

I’oTASii is a white, brittle substance, of 
an acrid taste, emitting a smell somewhat 
resembling that of lime when slacking. It 
is chiefly obtained from Russia and Ame¬ 
rica, ^ut is never sold, for common pur¬ 
poses, in a state of purity, but is always 
combined with a portion of carbonic acid. 
When exposed to the air, it will readily 
absorb water and carbonic acid, and is 
converted into a fluid. Pure potash is of 
a remarkably corrosive nature. If a piece 
of flesh be placed in a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of this substance, it will soon be en¬ 
tirely destroyed. This alkali derives its 
name from the circumstance, that chemists 
procure i^ by burning ' vegetables in iron 
■pots. 

• Tins piece was ninilled by itiislake, and should 
have been iiisci ted between Noa. IX. ami XI 

V 
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Soda is obtuined from plants that grow^j 
on the sea shore; the largest quantity ol 
that which is sold in this country is pro¬ 
cured from the barilla, and is brought from 
Spain. It is also obtained from kelp, 
which is found on our own coast, and frojjjfi 
the decomposition of sea salt, of which it 
funus the base. 

Pure soda is of a greyish-white colour, 
and has many of the jtroperties which be¬ 
long to potash, such as its taste, smell, and 
causticity. Soda has been, and is still 
called, the minertil alkali, but as potash 
may be obtained from some mineral as 
well as vegetable substances, this is a dis¬ 
tinction without reason. 

The fixed alkalies are employed in me- 
«ln-iiie, and in many of the arts and nianu- 
1 K’turcs of our country, (’orabined with 
oil and fats, they are used in making soap ; 
and from the projxTty they possess of ren- 
di ring silica fusible, they are of great use 
in glass making. They are also exten¬ 
sively used in dyeing and bleaching, and 
III the manufacture of alum. Their utility 
in donipstic economy is well known. Tlie 
alkalies are generally deprived of the car¬ 
bonic acid they usually contain, tho.se at 
least which are commonly sold, by the 
mixture of lime, which has a greater affinity 
for the arid than is possessed by the alka¬ 
lies. They are then lixiviated in proper 
vessels, dissolved in water or some other 
fluid, to form what is called a lixivium, 
tliat is, a fluid impregnated with an alkali 
or salt. Both these alkalies, liowever, 
would be much less useful than they are 
for many purposes, if deprived of their car- 
Ixuiic acid, for this acid has a tendency to 
neutralize their causticity, 'f’he compounds 
are called carbonate of potash and carbonate 
of soda. 

Tiie other alkali, am mon i a, was formerly 
Known by the name of hart>jiom, because 
it was then procured from the horn of the 
hart. Ammonia is designated the volatile 
alkali, in consequence of the extreme diffi¬ 
culty experienced in compressing it into any 
other form than that of a gas. if preserved 
in a liquid state, it has a constant tendency 
to volatilize. Ammonia, as a gas, is trans¬ 
parent and colourless, somewhat lighter 
than atmospheric air, and has an extremely 
pungent smell. This gas is a compound 
of nitrogen and hydrogen, and will not sup¬ 
port animal life. Ammonia is generally 
combined with water, for which it has a 
strong affinity. Its taste is very similar to 
that of the fixed alkalies, but not so strong. 
Ammonia is procured from horns and bones, 
and is yielded in abundance bydiolh ani¬ 


mal and vegetable substances, when in a 
state of putrefaction. It is useful in medi¬ 
cine, and is employed in different manufac¬ 
tures. When united with carbonic acid, 
forming the carbonate of ammonia, it ha#a 
white appearance, and is that well-known 
substance, volatile salts, if it be passed 
over charcoal heated to redness, that deadly 
poisonous substance called prussic acid is 
roduced.* With muriatic acid it will com¬ 
ine, and the compound is the muriate of 
ammonia, better known by its commercial 
name, sal ainntoniac. This is a useful sub¬ 
stance in dyeing, tin-plate working, and in 
some other trades ; it is also employed as 
a medicine. Wo cannot but refer the 
reader to this substance as an extra¬ 
ordinary instance of chemical combina¬ 
tion. Two gaseous Jodies, of the most 
volatile characW, amnioniacal gas, and 
muriatic acid gas, unite together, and form 
a hard, h?avy substance. 

A new substance, called t.iiiiia, has 
been recently added, by some chemists, to 
the alkalies. It is exclusively of mineral 
origin, and possesses nuiny properties 
which belong to the alkalies. 

rOACIIES. 

SiwWai.tcii Sc’OIT thus describes the 
grotesque appearance of a coach in Scot¬ 
land during the reign of Charles ir.: “ The 
lord lieutenant of the county, a personage 
of ducal rank, alon* pretended to die mag¬ 
nificence of a wheel-carriage, a thing co¬ 
vered with tarnished gilding and sculpture, 
in sinpe like the vulgar picture of Noah’s 
ark, dragged by eight long-tailed Flanders 
mares, carrying eight insides and six out¬ 
sides. The iii.sides were their graces in 
person ; two maids of honour; two child¬ 
ren ; a chaplain stuffed into a sort of lateral 
recess, formed by a projection at the door 
of the vehicle, and called, from its appear¬ 
ance, the boot; and an equerry to his grace 
esconced in a corresponding contrivance on 
the opposite side. A coachman, and tiTree 
postilions, who wore short swords, and tie 
wigs with three tails, had hlunderbusw-s 
slung behind them, and pistols at their 
saddle-bow, conducted the equipage; and, 
on the footboard, behind this moving man¬ 
sion-house, stood, or rather hung, in triple 
pile, six lacquies, in rich liveries, armed up 
to the teeth." 

Sorlnere, who visited England between 
1664 and 1670, says that he went from 
Dover to London in a wagon drawn by 
six horsesf one before another, and driven 
by a person who walked by the side, clothed 
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in black, willi a curious cap- The same 
writer says that lie was two d.iys in going 
from liondoii lo Oxford by tlie .stage coach, 
thougli in 1003, the journey to S.disbury 
was pei formed in the same tinte, and that 
to Exeter in four days. Sir W illiam 
Douglas notes in his Diary, that a frecpient 
communication between the inetrojwlis and 
various parts of the country, was established 
so early us ll»e middle of tlie s'eventeenth 
century ; and he speaks of travelling from 
London by the (.lovenlry co.tcb; and of 
Aylesbury, J3aiibury, and 13'-ilfold stages ; 
again, in a comedy written during the 
Commonwealth, the first incident is tlie 
descent of the company from the lleadiri'g 
stage. A “ FIj iiig Coach" wa.s in M start¬ 
ed from Oxfoid to London in thirteen hours, 
or about four miles'an liou’’, but tins was 
too expi'ditioiis, and two days were again 
allulteii as tlie li ne for the j.oumey.— 
Domcsiic Ei/f' in lin^lnnd. 

noTA^ i .—No. xvii. 

It is among iliose plants wln'cli contri¬ 
bute to ornament our nvcis, the water lily 
takes a conspicuous place, easily known by 
its large cu])-shapcd yellow flower, and its 
broad heart-sliaped leaves, wlych floaf upon 
tlie surface of the water. Water lilies, of 
different kinds, are to be found in other 
climates, but chiefly in the wanner. They 
till agree in a succulent habit, and conse¬ 
quently find nourisliinent proportioned lo 
their wants in the streams and running 
wateis. The corolla usually consists of 
several rows of petals, with four or live on 
each row, as the. calyx happens to have 
four or five divi«,iuns. The stamens ar¬ 
range tlu'iustlves also in many rows, and 
by llieir forms fiirmsh an object of curious 
interest; for the lila'iiciil is much flattened, 
tiiiil retains so much of the nature of the 
petal, from which, by (ransforniation, it is 
derived, that it may be regarded as in a 
kind ol tCitn.sitioii-state, a condition inter¬ 
mediate between a petal and a stamen. 
The stamens of tiie yellow water lily will 
serve as an excinjilification of tins remark, 
which at the first glance seem of an anoma¬ 
lous and dcuhtful character. 

It is by such instances of the transition, 
or intermediate state, that we are taught to 
infer tliat all the members of a flovyer are 
as so many steps or grades in the scale of 
tr.iiisformiition. 

The yellow w.iter lily which we cited as 
an example of this order, forms {tie type of 
a separate genus, under tlie appelktUon of 
n'lphar, and is cssenlially di.slingui.'.lie'' ' 


, from the white water lily, by the smooth¬ 
ness of that fleshy bed in which the several 
S'^d vessclsareiroraersed. In the white water 
lily, this crown which covers the seed ves¬ 
sels below, is larger and full of scars. The 
H'ater lilies are not only a curious ornament 
in our streams, but they connect themselves 
with antiquarian researches by the nyw- 
ph<e a lotus, with representations of which 
tlie statues of two favourite deities of the 
Egyptians are often crowned. 

This pl.int, 'lemarkahle for its beatify, is 
common in tlie Nile, and in all the stag¬ 
nant pools of Egypt. The fruit is eatable, 
but can hardly have been that lotus so Fabled 
for its charming sweetness of old, that if a 
man did but once taste it, he forthwith for¬ 
got all the engaging ties of home, and was 
content to live in perpetual oblivion of 
those attachments, which of all others, are 
thought to be most permanent. 

Tlie zyzyphus lotus belonging to the 
same order as the buckthorn, has been with 
much reason esteemed as the true lotus 
of antiquity, the berries of wiiich are re¬ 
markable for their delightful taste. The 
nature of the true lotus may be ascei-- 
tained, by considering that the jujube lo¬ 
zenges borrow their name from a species of 
the same genus as the true lotus, namely 
the zyzyphus vulgaris. Though the pur¬ 
chaser must not imagine that tlie.ie lo¬ 
zenges contain any sat our from the fruit of 
that tree ; for it often Inappens, that the 
persons who prepare llicm never saw any 
jnjiibe juice. 

The last example we siiall mention, is 
\\\G nclumbium spcciosum, or rose of the 
Nile. It is ^ native of India, from 
whence, at an early {leriod, it viras, jierhaps, 
introduced into ligypt. The large rose- 
coloured, sweet-seenled flowers are olyetits 
of peculiar splendor. When cut hori¬ 
zontally, or the top sliced ofl’, the fruit ex¬ 
hibits im exact picture of an honey-comb, in 
thecellsof wliicliarelodged the seeds,which 
resemble beans: hence it came to pass that 
this plant was called the Egyptian bean. 
As this plant was deemed sacred, it was 
from 'this circumstance tliat I’ylliagoras ob- 
biined the hint he adopted about the sacred 
nature of the bean; though in respect of 
habit, structure, and appearance, there is 
not the slightest similitude between this 
beautiful sample of nature’s handy work 
and that well-known familiar of our tables, 
the bean. 
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BOTANY.—No. XVIII. 
crbcifejia;. 

This order, wliich has the expressive 
name of cross-bearing, in allusion to the 
uniform existence of four |ielals, shows 
such a harmony and agreement among ite 
numerous members, that the most indif¬ 
ferent eye cannot fail to acknowledge it, 
when the most hasty comparison is made 
among them. The invariable pjesence of 
four petals, and six stamens, two of which, 
are shorter than the other four, are maiks 


of recognition acce.ssible to all. The seed- 
vessel is constantly divided i^to two cells 
by a middle partition, as we see in the fruit 
of the cheiranthus cliciri, or wall-flower, 
which breathes its delightful fragrance from 
the wftlls of our old castles and various 
other structures of long-standing; or in the 
clove gilliflower, (rnalhiola incana,') the 
common 4nmate of our gardens ; or in the 
dame's violet, which breathes its delightful 
fragrance at eventide. 

Among the useful kinds o£ vegetable we 
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find many belonging to this family, tvhich 
will serve as specimens for inspection. The 
gar/len cabbage, {brassica oleracca,) for ex¬ 
ample, when in flower will give a notion of 
the peculiarities which distinguish the cru- 
ciferie. In tlie flower we find four petals, 
placed so as to correspond with two diame¬ 
ters of a circle, wlien drawn at right angles 
to each other, four longer and two shorter 
stamens, wltichare marks common to every 
member of the group. This important ar¬ 
ticle of domestic cultivation contains up¬ 
wards of thirty varieties; many of which 
are famili.ir to all. Among the rest, is the 
wild variety, the parent of all tlie otiiers, 
which is found in some places on rocks 
near the sea shore. To this genus, (firmsi- 
ca,) distinguished b^the clOised nature of 
the calyx, and tlie tapering form of its pod, 
the turiii]) belongs, (ftroAsi'-a wjua,') not less 
remarkable for tlie odour which it diffuses, 
when in flower, than for its importance in 
the service of man. It is also a n.iti ve of this 
country; but cultivation,as usual, has pro¬ 
duced several varieties. To these examples 
of brassica we may add B. napus, or the 
navew, of which there are two varieties in 
general cultivation: the one fur the oil 
which is afforded by its seeds; the .other 
for the esculent nature of its root. In the 
class of edibles, though without any nutri¬ 
tive properties, may be reckoned the radish, 
{raphanvs salivas,) the princip.d generic 
character of which is the jointed appearance 
of tlie pod, occasioned by the seeds being 
placed at some distance from each other, 
and the covering or capsule being pressed 
in between-them. The seeds are luund, 
and hang freely upon their sterns. The sea- 
kale is approximated to the radish by the 
two-jointed nature of its ])od. This plant, 
known as the cramhc vinrilhna, has a very 
disagreeable savour in its wild state, but 
by the process of earthing, which the French 
call etiolation, it is rendtsed a delicacy 
among the- vegetables destined for the 
table. The water-cress, {sisymbrium nns- 
tuttium, or nasturtium officinale,) regarded 
as a “ sallet” among the rustics from 
%time immemorial, has become by cultiva¬ 
tion one of (he most abmuLmt among vege¬ 
tables. The mode of cultivation consists 
merely in keeping the roots clean, and sup¬ 
plying them with their wonted nutnment 
of fresh running water. In this genus 
{nasturtium) the pod is tapering, aud 
either shortened or bent back', ,while the 
calyx and corolla have both of them their 
divisions spreading apart from each other. 
The mustard, so well known as yielding 
a condiment, ar'd furnishing an agreea¬ 


ble relish at dinner, in company with 
the cress, belongs to this family. The 
mustard {sinapis) is distinguished by the 
valves or sides of its pods, which are 
niSr.-ked with nerves, its little sharp-point¬ 
ed style, and its spreading calyx. The 
cliarlork, {sinapis arvensis,) which often 
overruns the corn-fields, to the great dis¬ 
may of the farmer, may serve as a wild 
example of thisj];enus. After glancing at 
a few specimens generally met with in cul¬ 
tivated grounds, we may notice two or three 
that commonly present themselves in our 
excursions through the fields. We can 
scarcely advance tiiree steps without find¬ 
ing the shepherd’s purse, which is known 
by its small white flowers and its seed- 
vessels, which resemble little pouches. 
These pouches are divided by a transverse 
partition, which bears the seeds. In each 
cell of the shepherd’s purse {capsella bur¬ 
sa pastoris) the number of seeds is various. 
This ]>lant is found diffused all over Europe, 
India, C.ipe of Good Hope, and Japan. 
There is another sample of this order, 
which is nearly as common as the shep¬ 
herd’s purse; the yellow hedge mustard. 
It may be known by its small yellow 
flowers, and its fruit stem, when the pods 
arc ripe, which is then so much lengthened 
out as to give the plant altogether another 
appearance. Even those who are not 
curious in plants, cannot fiiil to be struck 
with the strange transforination which 
lakes place. Tiie reason why this affects 
us with so little surprise is, that they are 
imagined to be diff'erent; and the writer 
has sometimes found a difliculty in per¬ 
suading some persons that the leafy and not 
ungraceful plant, when in youth, was iden¬ 
tical with the bare, dark-colourcd, and 
lengthened plant when in fruit. In early 
spring, we find in every ditch the hedge 
mustard {attiaiia officinalis;) it may be 
known by its tall straight stem, with 
flowers and broad leaves, which have the 
smell of garlic. This, till lately, was asso- 
cialcd'iwith the former, under the generic 
name of erysimum. In the alliaria, the 
|K)d is somewhat four-cornered ; in the ery¬ 
simum accurately so: in the former the 
calyx is loose, but in the latter closed. In 
this account we have taken no notice of the 
seeds, which, it is right to apprise the 
reader, are now regard^ as the most im¬ 
portant part in making distinctions. But 
as we are preparing a few sketches from 
nature of the ^lart in question, we shall take 
another opportunity of laying the subject 
before our readers. 

Erysimum barbarea, distinguished by 
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its briglit green leaves, and its lively yel¬ 
low flowers, is often found near the repo¬ 
sitories of manure, and exemplifles the 
genus (erysimuvi) by the exact squareness 
or four-sided nature of its pods. ^ 

] In our cut a, is the style; b, the germcn 
■' or nascent pod; c, stamens, four longer 
and two shorter ; e, calyx; rf, petal. 

— * -- 

ROMAN CAT1I01.1CIS».-ITALY. 

From Bae Wilson's -work, " Records of a Route 
through France and Italy, with Sketches of Ca¬ 
tholicism." Just published. 

It is not probable that any plans for* 
dilliisiiig education among the mass of 
the people will be admitted into Italy so 
long as the priests retain their ascen¬ 
dancy ; for they are well aware that an 
increase of knowledge—I ought rather to 
say a diminution of their present ignorance 
—would render the lower classes less super¬ 
stitious and submissive. In roman catho¬ 
lic countries rcl'gion seems to be entirely 
the aflair of the clergy and the»viilgar. The 
educated classes, or, at least, such among 
them as arc educated to think, are, with 
few exceptions, totally indifl'erent to reli¬ 
gion, unless it be as far as it is their po¬ 
licy to impress their inferiors with its im- 
jiortance. Nor is this at all astonishing; 
since it is hardly possible that a titinkiiig 
man shoultl not be staggered at the pal- 
jiable absurdities of roiiuiriism, even in 
its mildest form, ami secretly despise w'hat 
it may not be always .safe* or prudent 
openly to impugn. The extravagances 
of that sy.stem have beet* too Irerpient- 
ly and too ably exposed to render it 
necessary more than to hint at them: 

• saint-worship, relic-M'orship, priest-wor¬ 
ship, the spells of paternosters, genu¬ 
flexions, ta])|rs, processions, the imputed 
authority of childish legends and ridicu¬ 
lous tales; and to all those, though in 
themselves but a part, may be add^d the 
forced and unnatural celibacy of the pro¬ 
fessed religious of both sexes, witji the 
consequent violation of their vows. That 
the roniisb church appears no longer the 
arrogant despot it formerly was, cannot be 
denied; but the change has been wrought 
from without, pressed upon it by circum¬ 
stances it could not resist. Had the refor¬ 
mation been extinguished iu its l>irth, the 
Vatican of the nineteenth century would 
not have been a wliit more tolerant than 
when in the zenith of its power; and |)er- 
hups at this very instant aiiotlicr Borgia 
or another Medici might have been seated* 
in the [)U]>al chair. 


SPinKRS AND THEIR WEBS.—No. II. 

Fak more curious than the web of our com¬ 
mon house-spider is the structure prepsyrd 
by a species of hunting-spider (uroclea 5- 
maciilaln) founA in Egypt, Dalinutia, among 
the mountains of N.irhoiine, and the Fyren- 
nees. It is to M. Duibur that we are 
indebted for the history of its habits. “It 
establishes,’' according to his account, “ on 
the under surface of large stones or the 
clefts of rocks, a dwelling in the form of a 
hood or bowl, of a full inch in diameter; 
its circumference presents seven or eight 
niches, of which the angles alone arc fas¬ 
tened on the stone, by means of bundles of 
threads, whilst the edges are free. This 
singular tent is of an admirable texture: 
the extirior resemblesRhe finest tufleta, and 
consists, awordiug to tlie age of die manu¬ 
facturer, *of a greater or less number of 
layers. Thus when the uructea, as yet 
young, begins to establish its retreat, fa¬ 
bricates no more tfian two web.s, between 
wliicli it ensconces it.«elf. Siib.se(jucntly, 
and, as I think, iit each moult, it adds a 
certain number of layers. Finally, wbeii 
the period dc'-tined for reproduction arrives, 
it weaves an fipartinent expre.ssly fur the 
occasjon more downy and soft, win rein to 
shut up the .saiks of eggs and the recently 
hatched young. Although tlie exlenial 
Iiood, or leiit-clolh, may be, no doubt, di*- 
sigiiedly more or l^jss fouled or obscured by 
foreign particles, wliich serve the purpose 
of disguising its a[)pearance, ihciqmrtment 
of ifie industrious manufacturer is ever 
delicately neat and clean. The jiockets or 
bags, whicli inclose tli% eggs, are four, five, 
or even six in nuinber in each dwelling, 
which, however, is but a single dwelling ; 
their form is lenticular, and their diameter 
upwards of four lines. They are made of 
tafleta, while as snow, and are furnished 
internally with tlie finest down. The lay¬ 
ing of the eggj does not take place before 
the end of December or the b^inniiig*of 
January. Tlie offspring have, therefore, to 
be proteAed fioin tlie rigour of the season 
as well as from the inroads of enemies. All 
has been provided against: the receptacle 
of this precious d^osit is separated from 
the web, immediately in contact with the 
stone, by a layer of soft down, and from 
the outer envelope by the different folds 
desrril?ed. Among tlie niches, which bor¬ 
der the tent, some are altogether closed by 
the continuity of the web, but others have 
their cdgft simply wrapped over, so that 
the spider, by raising them, fias free exit 
%nd entrance from and into the tent. 

“ When it goes abroad* to hunt for 
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food, it has little cause to fear the viola¬ 
tion of its dwelling, possessing, as it alone 
does, the secret of the impenetrable niches, 
anfi tlie key of tliose which serve for in¬ 
gress. 

“ When the young are of sufficient age 
to dispense with the cares of their maternal 
parent they take their departure, and go 
elsewhere to establish their separam abodes, 
while the mother addresses herself to die 
in her tent. Thus, it is at the same time 
the cradle and the tomb of the uroctea.” 

The mansion of this interesting spider is, 
however, no more than its dwelling; it is 
not an engine in which to entrap its vic¬ 
tim, like the horizontal web of the domes¬ 
tic spider already described, or the hlmy 
network of the geometric ^«!pider of our 
gjirden, to whose labours we shall devote 
our concluding paper. , M. 


GOOD DEEDS. 

Whosoever prides himself on his 
own good deeds, in the sight of God, 
must sui)j>ose one or both of two things : 
either that those good deeds have of 
themselves some power to gratify or be¬ 
nefit God, so as that the Deity oweis him 
heaven in repayment for the advantages 
he has received from him ; or that those 
actions, for which he expects rewards, 
were, at least, in his own choice to per¬ 
form or to neglect, and such as, if he had 
neglected them, God could have had no 
reason for punishing him. Hut how'^'dif- 
ferent from the truth are both these sup¬ 
positions ! In the nrst instance, so highly 
exalted is God above all our actions and 
their consequences, that it is plain he 
needs none of our services; that the 
obedience of such worms as wc are is as 
nothing in his sight, whom all the cheru¬ 
bim and seraphim serve in their bright 
anf* burning stations, w'ho'hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
whose call the lightnings obey. • 

’ He bids us love each other, and do 
good to each other, because by this 
means we t^ach of us shall make the other 
happy, or relieve eadh other’s distress. 
He bids us be sober, honest, chaste, in¬ 
dustrious, because it is by an observance 
of these rules alone that wc car keep 
ourselves in health, in cheerfulness, and 
in worldly prosperity. He bids us prdy 
to him, ana give him thanks, ruid serve 
him, because he thus opens to us a ficsh 
source of strength for the discharge of 
our duties; of hope and comfort under 


our necessary calamities; of that spiri¬ 
tuality of mind and acqumntance with 
heavenly things, which is the purest 
pleasure a man can meet with here, and 
tl^ necessary introduction to still purer 
and brighter happiness hereafter But 
in himsdf God needs us not I Had we 
never been born, our songs would never 
be missed in the full chorus of angels; 
and were w-e all now to perish, he could 
raise up', from<^he dust beneath our feet, 
a better and a worthier race of creatures 
than we are. Who, then, are we, and 
what are our good deeds, that we should 
^ venture to ;)raise them in his presence ? 
But further: all these things, in the per¬ 
formance of which we pride ourselves, 
are, after all, no more than our duty. ^Vc 
are commanded to do them ; we are 
threatened most severely if we neglect 
them. All the good deeds which we have 
done are therefore, in fact, nothing more 
than so many instances in which we have 
not done evil; and who shall say that 
our not deserving hell, supposing it to be 
true, would be, in itself, an equitable 
claim on such- a vast reward as heaven ? 
—Bishop JIcber. 

CHEMISTRY.—No. XX. 
(conclusion.) 

It is scarcely possible for any man to 
acquaint himself with the general principles 
of science, without being impressed with 
the evidence of Almighty power, skill, wis¬ 
dom, and benevolence which is constantly 
before him. No devout mind can peruse 
the brief outline we have given of the 
science of chemistry, witliout tracing the 
hand of a perfect Intelligence, or observing 
Uie irresistible proofs of contrivance, design, 
and benevolence evinced in the elementary 
constitution of bodies, and m the plicno- 
mena that result therefrom. The discove¬ 
ries of modern chemists afford some of the 
most obvious illustrations of the munifi¬ 
cence with which God has provided for the 
support, preservation, and comfort of his 
creatures, that can be selected from the 
records of scientific truth. It may not be 
inappropriate to refer, in this place, to a 
few of the more striking facts. 

We have often thought that the compara¬ 
tive fewness of the elements that compose 
the materials and productions of the earth, 
might be mentioned as a proof of the wisdom 
with which the Creator has arranged the 
materials that he brought into existence. It 
is more tlian jiossible, that many of the 
substances we arc unable to decompose, 
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and consequently describe as elements, 
may be compounds, and that the number 
of simple substances is much less than we 
imagine: but, supposing that we have form¬ 
ed an accurate opinion of them, the siiy- 
plicity of arrangement displayed in the con¬ 
stitution of matter must admitted. An 
endless variety of appearances are presented 
by material objects, and yet they are all 
composed of, and may be reduced to a 
small number of original substances. 

The constitution of the atmosphere is 
equally adapted to excite our admiration of 
creative wisdom. The precise proportion 
of oxygen and nitre^en, best adapted for tiie* 
support and convenience of man, has been 
adopted; for if any other gases with which 
we are acquainted, or any other proportion 
of those employed, had been used for the 
purpose, animal life would eitlter have been 
burdensome, or have suffered an immediate 
extinction. We might, therefore, with con¬ 
fidence, ask the atheist. Is there here no 
proof of design, no demonstration of wis¬ 
dom, in the benevolent provisions for the 
happiness of man ? But we should take a 
very imperfect view of the‘Subject, if we 
did not connect with the facts already men¬ 
tioned, the provision whicli has been made 
for the continuance of the present arninge- 
inent. Oxygen is constantly abstracted 
from the atmosphere, by the respiration of 
auiin<als, by the process of combustion, and 
by other means. There should, therefore, 
be some restorative agent; and in the ve¬ 
getable world we find it, for plants univer¬ 
sally give off oxygen gas, and absorb the 
nitrogen. « 

The indestructibility of matter is another 
interesting subject of contemplation. Mat¬ 
ter is constantly suffering change, but all 
its varieties of character and form are go¬ 
verned by established agents. When bodies 
suffer from combustion, or are reduced to 
a state of putrefaction, it might be supposed 
by the superficial observer, that tl^py are 
deprived of all useful properties, or that tlie 
matter itself is destroyed. Such, howeijer, is 
not the case ; for there is only a change of 
character, and the substance produced may 
be of great value. 

Both animal and vegetable bodies, dur¬ 
ing their growth, combine with other sub¬ 
stances, obtaining support and nourishment 
from them. But these bodies may after¬ 
wards become the food of animated beings, 
and be made a part of them; but after 
having pa-ssed through a series of inexplica¬ 
ble procc.s$es, th^y are united agpain, witli- 
out any ab-solutc loss to the earthy matter* 


from which they were derived, and may be 
afterwards adapted, by existing causes, to 
pass through tiie same succession. 

“ Nature with open volume atands, * 

To spread her Maher’s praise abroad. 

And e\ery lalmiir of his liands 
Sltuws soiucthliiR vorthy of a God.’ 

When we remember tlie boundless va¬ 
riety of form presented in the vpgeUble 
world, and that plants are composed of 
four or five elementary substances, we shall 
scarcely fail to deduce from tiie fact the 
wisdom and skill of the Creator. “ When 
we consider,'* says Parkes, “ that the 
many tliousand tribes of vegetables are not 
only all formed from a few simple sub¬ 
stances, but that they all enjoy the same 
sun, vegetate in the sijpie medium, and are 
supplied by the same nutriment, we cannot 
but be struck with the rich economy of 
nature, and are almost induced to doubt 
the evidence of those senses with which the 
God of nature has furnished us. That it 
should be possible to modify and intermin¬ 
gle a few substances, and thence to produce 
all the variety of form, colour, and odour 
which is observable in the different families 
of vegetables, is a phenomenon too asto¬ 
nishing for our comprehension. Nothing 
short bf Omnipotence could have provided 
such a paradise for man. 

“Soflroll ynurinrpnsc.hiTbs, ami fruits, ami flowers. 
In miiiKlod clouils to Him, whose snn exalts, 

Whose hreath perfinnes you, and whose peneil 
paints.” 

Happy the man who can thus study 
natiA'e, and at the same time persorally 
feel its Author to be reconciled to liim 
tlirough tlie sacrifice of Christ. J. W. S. 


ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 

Du. Pinkerton says:—^The Princess 
Mestchersky enjoyed the intimate acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship of the late Kmpcrqr 
Alexander, for many years previous to'4iis 
decea.se. He valued her superior talents 
and acquireniPilts, and derived pleasure ayd 
edification from her intimate knowledge 
both of doctrinal and experimental Chris¬ 
tianity. 11 is deatl\ proved a severe stroke 
to her; it was an event which she dwelt 
upon in seveml of her letters written to me 
at the time. And as the religious character 
of AlAander r. has been much suspected, 
egen by some who formerly used to think 
favourably of it, and as it is but partially 
known t^ the world at large, I take the 
liberty of here introducing some extracts of 
« communication from the princess on this 
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interesting subject, written at the time of 
his death, which will no doubt be read with 
pleasure. It is the lively effusion of a fer- 
vdtit and energetic mind, and bears the 
marks of a friendly partiality; yet there are 
matters of fact stated, and just views of tlie 
real religious character of the late emperor 
given, which few, except herself, had suffi¬ 
cient opportunities of knowing, dr ability to 
appreciate. 

“ St. Petertburg, June 1, 1826. 

. View the Emperor Alexander, 
sovereign of an immense empire, at the 
head of a formidable army, proud of his 
power, full of the fire of youth, and ambi¬ 
tious of the glory of this lyorld I lie neglects, 
he misunderstands the source of all his 
blessings; and, tru^^ing to arm of flesh, 
he beholds victory and triumph before him, 
forgetting that * no king is sav^d by the 
multitude of a host—a mighty man is not 
delivered by much strength.' He is still 
totally destitute of true faith. Bonaparte, 
like a thunderbolt, smites his troops in all 
qiuu’tcrs: they flee before tin's genius of 
evil, this messenger of wrath; and, in a 
short time, the emperor beholds a part of 
his empire devastated, the ancient capital 
of his dominions delivered to the flames, 
his people hying from city to cify, his 
troops scattered in disorder, and wiiliout 
supplies: all around reigns desolation, and 
blood flows on every side. 

“ In tills state of distress, the T.ord sup¬ 
ports him, but without revealing himself to 
Inin, lie inspires him with courage and 
firmness : then he approaches nearer, and 
darts on his soul a »iy of his grace, by the 
following means. 

“ About tlie middle of the year 1812, 
the emperor, about to quit St Petersburg, 
and having taken leave of hisaugust family, 
had retired into his cabinet, and, quite alone, 
was employed in arranging some affairs be¬ 
fore his departure. All at once he belield 
a iimiale enter, whom, at first, he did not 
recognise, 'there being little light in the 
room. Astonished at this apparition,—for 
never was a woman permitted to enter his 
c^inet without leave, nut even of his own 
family, and, above all, at this unseasonable 
hour,—he, howei^er, arose, went to meet 
her, and perceived her to be the Countess 
Tolstoi; who, excusing herself for the li> 
berty she had taken from u desire fj wish 
him a happy journey, presented him, at the 
same time, wuth a pajier. The emperor, ?it 
all times condescending, and sentibie of the 
least proof of uttacliinent, thanked her, and 
bade her adieu. The paper he suppose^ 


to contain a petition for something, and 
therefore put it in his pocket; and, when 
she was gone, resumed his former employ¬ 
ment. Soon after, he took his departure, 
i(^ithout thinking more about it. 

“ At the first night’s quarters, fatigued 
with cares, and..alone, he wished to ease 
his thoughts, by turning them to some spe¬ 
cific object: he took out the paper from 
his pocket, opened it, and saw with sur¬ 
prise that it colftained the ninety-first psalm, 
lie read it with pleasure, and its divine con¬ 
tents calmed his troubled spirit; and his 
heart said in secret—‘ Oh! that these words 
were addressed to me !' As this thought 
passed through his mind, some one entered 
the room, and interrupted him : he again 
set off, and all was forgotten. 

“ A considerable time after this, he found 
himself in Moscow, in one of the most cri¬ 
tical periods of his life—(who can be igno¬ 
rant of the terrible events of tlie memorable 
year 1812 ?) Alone hi his cabinet, he was 
arranging some books on a table, one of 
which caused a volume of the Bible to fall 
down: it was De Sacy's version, in 4lo. 
in falling, it opened; and the emperor, on 
taking it up, hapjiened to cast his eye upon 
the page, and beheld again the psalm which 
had once comforted him. He read, he ap¬ 
plied what he read, and he found every word 
suitable to himself; and ever after, until his 
last breath, he carried this psalm about his 
person, learned it by heart, and evening and 
morning recited it at his devotions. Alter 
his death, his valet-de-chambre stated, that 
the emperor had always a certain fiaper in 
his pocket, wh^h he prohibited them from 
touching, otherwise than to remove it from 
one coat-pocket to another, according as he 
changed his uniform. No person had any 
knowledge of its contents, or believed that 
it could be any other than a paper of im¬ 
portance, which the emperor had received 
in some mysterious way; it was only when 
they opened it, at his decease, that they re¬ 
cognised the soul and sentiments of him 
whoi^ they deplored. They sent this pre¬ 
cious paper to the Empress Dows^er, at 
St. Petersburg; and it was put into his 
coffin along with him. 

“Now the softened heart of the monarch 
received this beam of light with joy; and 
from the moment that the new creature was 
born, he applied himself incessantly to the 
study of the Divine word, which he never 
put from him. He now came to know his 
weakness; he cried unto God; and the 
I ami arnjed him, like David, with faith 
•and experience; whereupon, behold! a 
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new Goliath falls beneath the strokes of 
him, whom, but a short time before, he ex> 
pected to vanquish. 

“ We will not, however, attempt to fol¬ 
low this Christian hero in the brilliant career 
of his victories; but merely remark, that he 
himself spoke of them m the following 
terms:—* I felt myself,’ said he, * like a 
child; experience had taught me my insuf¬ 
ficiency ; faith made me commit ^yself 
entirely to Him wlio had spibken to me in 
the psalm, and had inspired me with a se¬ 
curity and a force altogether new to me. 
At every fresh difficulty to be overcome, at 
every decision to be taken, or question to 
be solved, 1 went, if 1 had an opportunity, 
and threw«iyself at the feet of my lather 
who is in heaven : or, recollecting myself 
for a few moments, I cried to him from the 
bottom of niy heart; and all was smooth, 
decided, and executed marvellously; all 
difficulties fled before the Lord, who march¬ 
ed before me.' W ithout ceasing, I read his 
word. I remember, that one day, on ^en¬ 
tering a small town on the frontier of h'rance, 
the name of which town 1 have forgotten, 
sitting in my calash, I was reading in the 
New Testament about the eunuch of Queen 
Candace reading the prophet Isaiah, and 
desiring some one to explain to him wliat 
he rear!. I then thought within myself— 

‘ Oh 1 that God would also send ?>ie some 
one to help me rightly to understand his 
holy will.’ And at the very time I was 
desiring this in niy heart, Madam Krudner 
sent, asking permission to see me. For a 
short time 1 believed that it was she whom 
(iod intended to employ fotthis purpose; 
but very soon 1 perceived that this light was 
nothing more than an fatum* These 
are his own words. 

“ And, truly, it was the will of God that 
none but himself should instruct and guide 
this soul of his own choice, this heart open 
to his love; and I must .say, that 1 have 
ofien been astonished ; and not only,T,hut 
other persons also, even the most instructed 
and advanced Christians, have been com¬ 
pelled to admire bis enlightened faith, and 
his deep knowledge, drawn purely from the 
sacred Scriptures; his true humility, and 
how he gave himself up to that simplicity 
which tlie Lord requires, when he pro- 
miselh, ‘ Verily 1 say unto you, Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

“ Whence had he this divine knowledge? 
We know all those who surrounded him, 
all with whom he spoke on the subject of' 


religion; but I am bold to say that there was 
not one among them who had reached hu 
stature, llis noble and tender spirit soon 
felt the chilling atmosphere of his couA; 
and he spoke no more of religion, or of tlie 
state of his soul, or of his pious sentiments, 
except to the very few whom he knew to be 
of the same mind with himself. 

“ The two lust years of his life were 
years of suirering. Sometimes sick him¬ 
self, and not willing to show it, lest he 
should alarm his relatives and friends, he 
allowed his health to be silently under¬ 
mined by evils which he did not oppose, 

' until he was forced to do so in order not to 
fall an immediate sacrifice to them : at 
other times, he suffered exceedingly on ac¬ 
count of the inotirable disease of his august 
spouse, the empress, whom he seldom 
quitted in,her sickness. He attended her 
during that period constantly : night and 
day he watched her himself, and adminis¬ 
tered the medicine to her; he marked with 
anxiety the least cliange, the slightest alter¬ 
ation in her case, a case which presented 
nothing but symptoms of despair. 

** He died in peace, after having passed 
two of tlie happiest months which he had 
spent in this world ; and iiis last words, 
after liaving received the communion, 
were, ‘ 1 have never felt so happy ! ’ He 
was tired of his crown, he was tired of his 
throne; for he had taken up his cross to 
follow the Lord; and often, very often, had 
he longed for the moment when lie should 
be c|lled to lay it down, with lii.s life, at 
the feet of his Saviour.” 


FAITH. 

Those that receive Christ with an un¬ 
feigned faith shall never want a wedding- 
garment to adorn them in the sight of 
God. Faith itself is very precious in the 
sight of God, and most holy, 2 Pefi i. 1, 
Judo 20. God loves it because it givAh 
the glory of our salvation only to the free 
grace of God iti Christ, Rom. iv. 10, and 
renounceth all dependence on any conifi- 
tions that w'e can perform to procure a 
right to Christ, or^to make oi*rsc;lve3 ac¬ 
ceptable to him. Th^ excellency of 
faith lies in this, that it accounteth not 
itself, nor any work of ours, a sufficient 
ornamtut to make us acceptable in the 
siyht of God. It will not be our w'cdding- 
garment itself; but it buyeth of Christ 
white raiifient that we may be clothed, 
and that the shame of our nakedness may 
not appear, Rev. iii, 18.— Marshal. 
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SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.—No XXX, 

“ And Uie ki-y of t)ie house of David will I lay upon 
^is shiiiilder."—Isa. xxil. 22. 

< How much was I delighted when I first 
saw the people, especially the Moors, going 
along the streets with each his key on his 
shoulder. The handle is generally made 
of brass, (though sometimes of silver,) and 
is often nicely worked in a device of fili¬ 
gree. The way it is carried is to have the 
corner of a kerchief tied to the ring; the 
key is then placed on the shoulder, and 
the kerchief hangs down in front. At other 
times they have a bunch of large keys, and ' 
then they have half on one side of tlie 
shoulder, and half on the other. For a 
man thus to march plong, '^ith a large key 
on his shoulder, shows at once that he is a 
person of conscquencp. “ llaimn is in 
great favour with the Modeliar, for he now 
carries the key.” “ Whose key have you 
got on your shoulder “ I shall carry 
my key on my own shoulder.” 

The key of the house of David was to 
be on the shoulder of 'F.liakim, who was a 
type of Him who had the “ government 
upon his shoulder; the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.”— 
Itoberts. “ 


ALLOTMENT I.ABOUllERS. 

A MOST laudable union has been en1;^red 
into by forty labourers, who hold allotments 
of land of Bolton King, Esq., M.l>?, in 
the parish of Tamwortli, in Warwickshire, 
the form of which we insert:— 

“ We, the undersigned, agree to dig and 
plant, each according to our share, either 
by lalmur or by a Subscription in money, 
the ground of any of us who may be unable 
to do it for himself on account of sickness, 
and for the widow of any of us for two 
y^ars after the death of her'husband.” 

V (Signed by all of them.) 

The proprietor of these. allotments has 
lately stated, that, during two years, two 
only of his tenants liave applied for paro- 
cb|ul relief, and tliose were cases of acci¬ 
dent, by which they were disabled; and 
that at present there are two widows left 
with large families, whose allotments are 
cultivated for them according to tliR. agree¬ 
ment, they and their children doing the 
lighter work. These widows, of couisfe, 
receive parish relief; upon wj^ich, with 
their own labour, and the advantage of 
their gardens, they can maintain their fami¬ 
lies decently and comfortably, very diflereifi 


from that state of hopeless poverty into 
which they would otherwise have been 
plunged. 

THE MISSIONARY AT THE GRAVE OF 
HIS CHILDREN. 

The Rev. J. S. Meissner, Moravian 
missioraiy in Labrador, observes, “ We 
have known what it is to mourn over the 
loss of beloved children, having accompa¬ 
nied two to their resting-place during our 
service in this distant land. I was once 
standing by the grave of my departed 
children, under a brilliant sun and cloud¬ 
less sky, W'hen suddenly a li^t shadow 
passed over the green turf. Looking iij) 
for the cause, I beheld a snow-white gull 
winging her lofty flight through the air. 
The thought immediately struck me— 
Thus it is with the dear objects of my 
mournful remembrance. Here indeed 
lies the shadow, but above is the living 
principle. Nor was the reflection without 
comfort to my wounded spirit.” 


THE CREATOR. 

By Him were all things created that 
are in heaven and in earth, visible and in- 
viable, Col. i. 10, 17. And because of the 
great notions and api>rchensions that were 
then in the world, especially among the 
Jews, (unto whom the apostle had respect 
in this epistle,) of the greatness and glory 
of the invisible part of the creation in 
heaven above, he mentions them, in par¬ 
ticular, under the most glorious titles that 
any other could or then did ascribe unto 
them ; “ whether they be thrones, or do¬ 
minions, or prin(*ipalities, or powers; all 
things were created by Him and for 
Him the same expression that is used 
of God absolutely, Uom. xi. 36, Rev. iv. 
11, John i. 1—8. And those that are 
not under the efficacy of spiritual infatua¬ 
tion, cannot but admire at the power of 
unbelief, the blindness of the minds of 
men, and the craft of Satan in them who 
deny the Divine nature of Jesus Christ, 
2 Cor. iv. 4.— Owen. 
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SACINA PROCUilBENS. 


BOTANY.—No»XIX. 

CABYOPIIYLLEJS. 

This order has for its representatives the 
lovely pinks and cloves of our gardens. 
Rut as cultivation often increases the 
beauty of a plant, at the expense of its 
botanical properties, by changing the 
parts more immediately concerned^in pre¬ 
paring the seed into petals, which are 
more showy but less essential, it is Jsetter 
to look fur a general outline of the cha¬ 
racters which connect the members of this 
group with each, in the lychnisy or catch- 
fly. The calyx is divided into four or 
five segments, which are often united 
into a tube, as in the pink and soapwort, 
(^saptmaria oj^uAnalit.') The petals are 
four or more, frequently five in number, 
inserted at the base of the germen, or 
nascent fruit. These have their borders 
sometimes variously divided; gs we see 
in the meadow pink, a flower that ap-» 
VOL. ni. 


pears on * the margins of brooks and 
other moist places, in the early part of 
spring. The border of the petals is cu¬ 
riously jagged; which, with the conspi¬ 
cuous redness of their dye, cannot fail to 
render it a matter of easy recognition to 
the botanical inquirer. The seed-vessel 
is generally s*mple; that is, jiithnuUlTdi- 
vision, with a central pillar, which is 
studded with Ynany rows of seeds. , 

Many, who have looked but a little 
into the subject, arc aware, that the in¬ 
troduction of the pollen into the seed 
while growing, is necessary, in order to 
render it fertile. 

In the caryophyllcai, since the seeds 
are supported by a pillar, which ulti¬ 
mately becomes free at the top, it is 
essential that a communication should be 
establishffd between the style, which is 
the conductor of this fertilizing material, 
^nd the seeds; this is done by a number 
no,. 
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of threads which seem as if let down doW)ts about its identity with the chick- 
from the roof of the ciij)sule to the seed- weed, he has ordy to examine the stem, 
bearing pillar l»elow it. when he will find, if it be truly the htrli 

THere is nothing more striking, in a in question, that a crest of hairs runs 
diligent contemplation of the works of aloiw one side of the stem, from its 
God, than the depth of the resources, and siimfliit to its base. Ry this singularity 
the choice of expedients, which the the plant is easily determined. 

Creator has been pleased to employ. A There is a tall red fiower, very corn- 
right philosophy leads us to conclude, mon in our hedges, the /j/chiis dumvt, or 
that the Deity is infinite in wisdom, as campion, which may be known by its 
well as in power; the believer has the agreemenf with ,Jthe general characters 
highest possible pi oof of it in his own given of this order, and by having ihe 
salvation; but the student of vegetable top or mouth of the tube formed by the 
nature finds a never-ending variety of petals, crowned with little coloured pro¬ 
instances, which exemplify and press upon cesses, like stunted petals. The singu- 
liim the conviction, that there is no limit larity of this plant consists in this, that 
to the multitude of those processes by one plant furnishes stamens, and another 
which he can bring; about/any of his a seed-vessel; whence it is said to be^ 
purposes. That countless number of dioecious. 

forms exhibited by flowers, whethCT they Amidst the standing corn, the corn- 
embroider the meadow, adorn the sloping cockle (/yc/mis gd/iffg**) often forms a 
sides of our hills, or grow in the retirement coiispii uous olyect, distinguished by the 
and moisture of the wood or the rill, have hoary appearance of its leaves, red 
all the same object to effect; namely, to flowers, and the length of t!ie divisions 
serve in the protection and maturation of of tlie calyx. 

the seed. In fact, the science of botany, The mouse-car rhickweeds {ccrastitun 
when considered fundaiiieiitally, is but vkcosiun and v?i(s’alum) arc over at liainl 
the reckoning up of the various methods as we are passing thn.iigh the fields, l>y 
which the Creator has thought fit to the side of the footpatlis. 'i'ln* siuail 
make use of in bringing a seed to per- white flower,and small rough leaf, sonn;- 
teetion. what resembling a mouse-ear in shape. 

Rut, to cite a few more instances, to will distinguish tliem. The capsules 
illustrate this order, let us imagine our- burst ut (lie tup, and form a cirsuiar ring 
selves walking by the sih.- of some ditch, of ten teeth, wiiieh are betit back. 'I'bis 
under the slielter of a hedge, in^ the pretty little circumstance is the diag- 
nioiith of April. We may observe, that iK>si.s, or distiiiguisliiiig trait of the 
under the covert of the hushes there ifr a crmnlium 

copious display of ;now-wliite flowers. On iit'aths, and by the sea-side, vve 
ornamenting the bank without intermis- may pick up ilifc sand-worts, (arcmrui,) 
sion. These flowers, we see, are borne known by their narrow fleshy Icavi-s ■ 
by slender stems, which, at intervals, arc and, in connexion with the general cha- 
furnished with pairs of narrow leaves, racters of this order, by the capsule jiariiiig 
A closer observation shows that it has into from three to six valves or points 
five petals, deeply cloven, ten stamens, at the top. 

three stjdes, and a cajisiile, which en- The last example we shall mention, 
elo^s a column paved with' seeds. This and of W'hich we have given a figure, 
is the xteUdr'ui hohslea, or greater stitch- is the chickweed breakstone, (^saghia pro- 
wort. If, after survcying>-the flowers, cumbctis,) an humble plant, which may 
we' exami le the leaf, we shall find one of often be seen growing in sandy places, 
its specific distinctions is the delicate 'I'he stem, by leaning upon the ground, is 
tedUi, which may be felt by passing the tempted, by the moisture of the earth, to 
hand along the edge of the leaf. throw out additional roots; hence it pre- 

Tlie duckweed, which ginws so abun- sents itself as a small tuft of branches, 
dantly in all cultivated grmmd, and in all closely attached to the ground. The 
situations where the soil is good, belongs stamens in this plant are reduced to four, 
to the genus xlcUaria. It may easily be but the seed-vessel, opening at the top, 
known by the small fresh green leaves^, and the general habit, connects it with 
and its small white flowers, w'hich corre- the order before us. The collector should 
spond in structure with the species just arrange these plants in a book by them- 
described. If the collector, w'hen he has felvcs, which would afford him an oppor- 
gathered a [dant, should entertain any^ tunity of tracing their common ]>oints of 
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Kiinilitudo, as they are varied with the 
rcs|>ective tokens of generic and spe<ulic 
distinction. 

- ^ - 

OLD IIUMl’IIREY, ON THE APPEARANCE 
OF THINGS. 

Things are not exactly wliat they ap¬ 
pear in any case; but, in some cases they 
are as different from what they appear as one 
thing can he from another. To k«ow this in 
age is well; butcauld we*know it in youth, 
it would be invaluable. This, however, 
cannot be expected : it is experience, and 
sometimes bitter experience only, that c^n 
correct our mistakes in this |iarticular. 
Our very outward senses lead us astray, 
until they arc as.sisted by knowledge and 
jiulgmeni, from tlie days of oiir infancy : a 
Thild thiiiks that the sun and tin: moon are 
no larger tlian they look to be. In his 
estimation, tliey are aliout the size of a 
])ot-lKl, or a wnodtn tiencher. You may 
ull liim, it' you will, iliat they are bigger 
tli.iii the house ; but you must tell him so 
inuny tunes over, before lie will believe 
)un. 

A counterfeit looks v(?ry much like a 
golden com, but there is a great diflcrence 
betw'*en them, and when we have mis¬ 
taken the one for the otlier, we feed s.idly 
di.N<i|)|iuinted. It is sovvith itiiousaiiii ilniius 
III the witild : they are not halt so valualile 
a-, they seem to be. 

Ill ilie ilays of iny youth, wlien jilajing 
with half a dozen of iny eompainons, we 
saw so’iiethiiig at a distance that shone as 
lirightas adianioiui ; and a Jiretiy scamper 
•.\e h.id to get hold Mif it. A liigh 
hedge, a det'p ditch, and a boggy field, lay 
lK‘twi;en us and that uhicli hud so mucli 
exeiu-d our attention ; but had the hedge 
been higher than it wa.t, the ditcli deeper, 
and the field ten times more boggy, lliey 
would not have hmden-d us from obiammg 
tSie jirize. Aftei tearing our clothes, splash¬ 
ing ouisclves up to the neck, and running 
till we Were out of breath, we found lliai 
whicli glittered in the sun’« ray* like a 
diamond to be nothing more tlian a bit of 
glass; a piece of an old broken bottle ! 
Now 1 will venture to say, that you have 
miuiy a time given yoursell as much trouble 
as I did, and got nothing better tlian a 
piece of a broken bottle for your pains. 

When a young man. Old Humphrey 
once saw a beautiful blue cloud resting on 
the side of a very high mountain in Cum¬ 
berland, called tlieSkiddaw, and he thought 
it would be a very pl<'n.satit tiiiiig to climb 
up close to it; so he made the atte.in't :• 


and if you have ever climbed up a moun¬ 
tain half as high and us steep as he found 
the Skiddaw to be, you will know that the 
undertaking was not an easy one. Oh^ how 
many times did 1 turn my back to the 
mountain, to rest myself, liefbre I had 
clambered half-way up its rugged sides I 
I did reach the cloud at last, but had 
not miipli reason to congratulate myself. 
Tliat which appeared from Keswick vale 
a beautiful blue cloud, was, when I ap¬ 
proached it, nothing more than a thick 
mist. Not only was it without beauty, 
but it huidered me from seeing any thing 
that was beautiful. The lovely valley, 
and the magnificent Like below me, were 
completely hidden from my view; and 1 
c.iiiie down from tlie Skiddaw in a much 
worse temper than iPweiit up. J was very 
silly for llius being put out of temper; 
and r.iM.st confess that since then, often has 
Old llumyilirey gut into a mist in follow¬ 
ing out the foolisli inclinations of his heait. 
Mow has it been with )ou '! 

What a world of (rouble wo give our¬ 
selves to attain what is of little value ! 
and disa])poiiitriient works no cure; the 
failure of yesterday prevents not the ex¬ 
pectation of to-day, ami the hlighted 
pritfiiisi* of to-day destroys not the hope 
of to-morrow. 

Again, 1 say, th.it tilings ,ire not what 
they appear, ami we viillingly allow our¬ 
selves to lie ('hviiteil from eliihllioml to 
old aue, hy iiiiiiiiiig' after or (‘liiiihiiig to 
oTitaiii what is an'\ thing Imt the thing 
wg; take it to be. Oli that we could use 
this world as not abusing it, reiiuMnbering 
that the kishiou of^t ]ias.selh away ! hut 
iio ! In vain llie wisi' inaii ti'lls us of 
the tilings we seek, that “ .dl is vanity 
and lexatioii of spirit.” In vain an 
aiiostle exhorts us “ to set our afleetioiis 
oil things above, not on things on the 
eaith.” Disbelieving the assertion of the 
one, and diiv’^gaiding the exlioitatioii of 
the other, we still like citildrvn, run afVer 
bubbles, that lose their brightness the 
moiiieiit (hey are possessed. • 

Old Himiplirey is ashamed to think 
how keen a lelish he has for the very 
things which have d^iceivAl him again 
and again. 'Ihe glittering will-o’-lhe- 
whisj s that surround him, look so like 
friendly ta{)crs in hospitable dwellings, 
th.it he still follow s them, till the hogs they 
dead him into conviiiee him of his iiiis- 
taki' safely conclude, that 

‘‘ ull is not gold that glitters,” nor all pure 
that looks like snow. 

Hut w hile we thus eoiiiplaiii tlud lliiui s 
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are not what they appear, are we our¬ 
selves w’hat we appear to be ? Though 
I have been speaking of other matters, 
thi%.is the question that I wanted to 
come to. This question, brought home 
to our hearts, is like cutting the finger¬ 
nail to the quick; taking a thorn out of 
'a tender part; or, indeed, touching the 
apple of the eye; but it is worth while 
I)utting it for all that. Other people may 
pose us, but the closest method of ques¬ 
tioning is to qtiestion oiiiselves. Are we, 
then, what we appear to be ? For if we 
are either ignorant of the evil of our 
own hearts, or railing against others when 
we are more gtnlty than they are, it is 
high time that such a state of things 
should be altered. 

Were the Searcher of all hearts to 
put the inquiry to you and <b me, Art 
thou what thou appeare&t to beV would 
not the reply be, “ If 1 justify myself, 
mine own mouth shall condemn me: if 
1 say I am |)prlcct, it shall also prove me 
perverse. Ifehold, I am vile ; what shall 
1 answer thee ? 1 w’ill Jay iny hand upon 
my mouth.” 

- » 

SPIDEUS AND THEIR WEBS.—No. HI. 

The geometric spider of our gardens 
{epeira diadema) is as remarkable for the 
beauty of its markings as it is for the light¬ 
ness and filmy delicacy of the webs it con¬ 
structs. Who, that has walked abroad on 
a fine autumnal morning, with his senL'es 
alive to nature’s thousand charms, can have 
failed to notice the threads and circular 
net of tliis artist, ladep with pearly drops of 
dew, hanging in profusion along eveiy 
hedge-row and on every bush, and noticing, 
can have failed to reflect on Him who has 
tauglit 

“ The ■wild liird ho'w to build its nest, 

The niscct weave its web !" 

The mode in which the geometric spider 
con§.tructs its net is very curioas; and some 
points, connoctefl with the subject, are not 
yet quite understood. Its first object is to 
construct the outline, which it does by pass¬ 
ing from one leaf or sprig to another, fixing 
itstthreads as it proceeds, and thus encir¬ 
cling a considerable area.> This outline it 
strengthens by fresh additions, until a due 
degree of toughness is produced, keep¬ 
ing the whole in the requisite degree of 
tension, by securing llie line to every 
possible object. 

The outline thus formed, the p^xt step 
is to fill it up by radii, like the spokes of 
a wheel. To do this, the spider fixes a 
thread to a convenient part of the outline, 


which she traverses until she reaches the 
opposite spot to that where she fixed her 
thread; all this time she was drawing out 
her line, keeping it distinct by one of her 
hind feet, so as to prevent its being glued 
to <he threads along which she walked : 
tfiis thread she now fixes; it crosses the 
middle of the area. She now alters her 
plan, and begins at the middle of this 
diagonal thread, where she fastens another, 
carrying i: to the,nparest pari of the outline, 
to be there secured. FRim the same spot, 
which is to be the centre of the net, slie 
again carries another thread to the outline, 
aiid so on until the number of nidii are 
completed ; generally from twenty to thirty. 
Having assured herself that each thread is 
sufiicieiitly strong, which she does by pull¬ 
ing at each sepaniK'ly, and replacing such 
as may be found fiiulty, the spider next 
proceeds to form the concentric circles; 
beginning at the centre, she spins a ring, 
attached to each radius at a little distance 
from the centre point; this is followed by 
others at a very small interval from each 
otlier : the interval, however, increasing as 
she proceeds from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference. The whole of these circles being 
finished, she now returns to the centre, and 
bites off the point at which all the radii were 
united, so as to make their security depend 
on the circular threads alone ; by this mode 
the elasticity of the net is inost< probably 
increased. In this central spot the spi¬ 
der lakes her station,on the watch for prey. 
Tiiis is, however, by no means an invariable 
rule; for she always spins a cell in some 
retired spot, lu which to lurk unobserved, 
having threads of communication from her 
retreat to the centre of the net, the vibra¬ 
tions of which seive to inform her of the 
capture of her booty. 

So far all is tolerably plain; but we 
have yet to account for those lung lines, 
stretched to distant points, which it was im¬ 
possible for the spider to have personally 
visited. ' These lines sometimes pass from 
the web to distant branches; sometimes 
from one branch to another; we have seen 
them yards in length, passing from a hedge¬ 
row to trees a considerable distance, and 
at various degrees, of elevation fiom tbe 
ground. 

The explanation of the fact is thus solved 
by Mr. Ulackwall, who says, “ 1 have 
thoroughly satisfied myself, by observation 
and experiment, that in such instances 
spiders invariably avail themselves of cur¬ 
rents of air, by which their lines are some¬ 
times carried to a surprising distance. If 
the geometric spider be placed on twigs, set 
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upright in glazed earthen vessels, with per* 
pendicular sides, containing a sudicieiit 

S uanttty of water sufficiently to immerse 
leir bases, the spiders thus insulated use 
every means in their power to tffeci an 
escape; all their efforts, however, uni¬ 
formly prove unavailing in a still atmos¬ 
phere : nevertheless, when exposed to a 
current of air, or when gently blown upon 
with the breath, they immediately turn tiie 
abdomen in the direction o(^hc brdfcze, and 
emit from the spinning appuidtus some of 
their liquid gum, wliich being carried out 
in a line by the current, becomes connected 
with some object in llie vicinity. This thc< 
spider ascertains by pulling at it with her 
feet, and drawing it in til) it is sufliciently 
tense; she gums it fast to the twig, and 
passing along it speedily regains her liberty. 
NITw, that the .same means are frequently 
resorted to by spiders in their natural haunts, 
for the purposes of changing their situation 
and fixing tlie<foiiiid.itioii$ of tlieir snares, 
1 have repeatedly observed.” 

It must not be forgotten, liowever, that 
this theory of Rlr. Blackwall is by no means 
coritirmcd. On this subjec^ we refer to a 
most interesting paper on the aerial spider, 
by J. Murray, I'-srp, in the first vol. of 
“ Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History.” 
This talented writer observes, tliat “ the 
aeronautic spider can propel its threads, 
both horizontally and vertically, and at all 
relative angles in motmilrxs air, or in an 
atmosjihere agitated by winds; nay more, 
the aiTial traveller can even d.irt its thread, 
to use a ii.iutical phrase, in tlie ‘ wind’s 
eye.’ My opinion and observations are 
based on hundreds of cx^ieriinents; on 
favourable occasions I am constantly ex¬ 
tending their amount, and as often do 1 
find my deductions supported, namely, 
that the entire phenomena are electrical.” 
Subjoined we present a sketch of the 



gossamer spider, sailing along in a para¬ 
chute, formed by two diverging ^ciculi of 
threads, as observed by Mr. Bowman. In 


this aerial navigation the little insect floats 
with its back downwards and its h'gs 
folded, and thus reposing at its ease, iqi- 
bonie on streamers of silken thready it 
commits itself to the upper air. M. 

- «- 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 

The Ikev. A. Duff, missionary of tlie 
Cliun.li of Scotland, in India, observes 

With regard to the medium of teaching 
ill our institution, it is I'.iiglisli. There is 
appended to it a Bengali scliool, where the 
pupils daily attend, in successive cl.t.sses, 
to perfect their aoquaiutance witli tlie ver¬ 
nacular tongue, but the grand medium, 
by wliich all our knowledge is conveyed, 
IS the J'.iiglisli l.iiigu.ige. This has led 
.some to tlimk*ib.H ovfV scheme is to eradi¬ 
cate the native l.iiigiiages altogi tlier, and 
siibstituu* English universally in their 
])lace. No such thing w.is ever dreamed 
of: no such conspinicy against the languages 
of India ever iiitcred our imagination. It 
is the misconception, the delusion, of igno¬ 
rant or tliouglitle.‘s minds. W lmt v\e de¬ 
clare, without fear or contradiction, is, that 
while it is confe.ss(‘d that the vtiiiacular 
languages alone are available (or imparting 
an eluiiientary educatiuii to the iiias.s of die 
people of liindosuri, it is insisted on as a 
fact, that these languages do not at present 
afford an adequate inediuin for communi¬ 
cating a knowledge of the higher depart- 
ineiys of literature, scienee, and theology. 
For such a purpose, these dialects do not 
contain a sufficient number and variety of 
tiTins; and even if they did, there are no 
original writings, and not enoiigli tianslated, 
nor will be, for centuries to come. The 
I'iiiglish l<iiiguage, and it alone, is found to 
supply the iiece.ssary inetliuii). Jt is ac¬ 
cordingly employed as the only adtijiiate 
instrument for the conveyance of every 
branch of useful knowledge, with the 
view of r<iisiiig*up a higher and more j^f- 
fectivc order of men, who shaW spread a 
healthful influiuice over society on every 
.side. The English in India holds the 
same place now, which the I/atin and Greek 
did in Europe at the period of the reform¬ 
ation. Where did* our 4reforintrs obtain 
their information ? Not in the vernacular 
tongues, because these did not contain it. 
They l^d to search for it in those ancient 
languages in which were embodied all tlie 
tr^sures of the existing knowledge, but, 
by degrees^ some of the original hiurope.ui 
languages have become so winched by the 
incorporation of foreign terms, that the 
n’ceessity for studying the ancient ones, as 
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media of knowled^, is in a great measure ' 
superseded. Precisely similar is the case 
of India. Do we want to raise up there a 
chss of men who shall have the stamp and 
character and energy of reformers ? if so, 
they must be the recipients of a higher 
knowledge. And where is this knowledge 
to be acquired '! Not, surely, in the native 
languages, which have it not; I)ut in that 
modern language which has it all in highest 
perfection—the English. And wlien the 
former become sufficiently enriched by a 
copious infusion and intermixture of ex¬ 
pressive terms, drained from other sources, 
the latter may, as a medium of acquiring, 
knowledge, be altogether dispensed with. 
Thus, for the present, must tlie English 
language in India be viewed as tlie medium 
of acquisition to tlte thorcKighly educated 
few; and the vernacular dialects, to the 
ordinarily educated many. Tlie«one forms 
the channel of contribution to the reservoir 
of tliose minds tiiat are to be cultivated, so 
as to disseminate all knowledge; the other 
will form the channels of distribution to 
tliose who must lie satisfied with the mere 
elements of knowledge. The former uii- 
se.ils tlie inexhaustible fountain of all know- 
leiige. Tlie latter serve as ducts to diffuse 
Its vivifying waters over the wastes of a dry 
and p.u'ciied land. To those who have 
studied the history of the world, and 
traced the rise of reformations, and marked 
the progress of society,,! now appeal, whe¬ 
ther tlie process now described be not a 
rational one: one based on the lessons to 
be gathered from the experience of ^jes ? 
The English language, 1 repeat it, is the 
lever wliicli, as au Instrument, is destined 
to move all llmdostan. 

This naturally liads me to refer to a 
crisis in the history of Imlia which seems 
now approaching. If, as has been shown, 
the coiniiiiinication of useful knov7ledge 
will destroy the ancient Hindoo systems; 
and if the English language cannot be tho- 
ruUghly mastered without such knowledge 
being acquired, what follows ? The uni¬ 
versal spread of English would prove the 
u niversal death- knell of the Hindoo systems. 
Akid what next? One almost shrinks from 
the conteiuphuioq of it.. Weigh the facts of 
the case. Already, in Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Delhi, and other stations, there are govern¬ 
ment seminaries established where English 
is taught without religion. And the demand 
for English is likely soon to increase teKr 
fold,if not a hundred-fold. The re^on is ob¬ 
vious. Till very recently, the language uni¬ 
versal in India as the language of government 
business, }ioliticuI, financial, and judicial; 


has been the Persian, whose attainment 
■will not enlighten, though it may greatly 
darken the mind and vitiate the heart. At 
present there is a strong disposition to 
abolish it altogether, and substitute tlie 
Kiiglish in its place. About two years ago, 
it was abolished in the political department 
of government. This change ha.s already 
begun to work. In the great native courts, 
instead of a Persian, must in future be 
suppoited an ^English secretary : and the 
next step is to send for an English school¬ 
master. In some instances these two offices 
have lieen conjoined, so that in si veral of 
the palaces of the rajalis there is now an 
English school. Owing to this suhsiitutioii 
of the English for IVrsian, a considerable 
sensation has taken place. The present 
noble and enlightened governor has given 
intensity to this sensation. Instead of 
sending, as heretofore, pre.sents of c.isli- 
mere shawls, and other oriental ornaments, 
to tlie different princes, lie has, with a wis¬ 
dom peculiar to himself, as governor-gene¬ 
ral of India, resolved, in most cases, to sub¬ 
stitute something more profitable; such as 
globes, atlases, telescopes, niicro<>cope.s, 
barometers, thermometers, and English 
spelling-books, with large pictures in tliem, 
to suit eastern taste; often accom[)anying 
them with a note to this eflect, “’Jhai 
having understood that such a per.'^oii was 
aware of the great difltrence between the 
learning of the east and of the west, he 
wished he would, by comparison, ascertain 
the nature and amount of these differences, ' 
and, at his own convenience, acquaint him 
with the result of his inquiries.” Sucli re¬ 
quisition was admirably culcul.ited to sti¬ 
mulate curiosity; and tiie cuiise(|Uiiice has 
been, that from the Eurinan cinpiie to the 
banks of the Indus, there has been, more jr 
less, a demand for English books and En¬ 
glish teachers. 

- « - 

.OLD LNGt.ISlI MANSION. 

TiiK chief feature in the interior of an 
aneievit residence, of eveiy class, was the 
great or stone haii. which often gave its 
name to the whfdc hoU'C. The principal 
entrance to the main building, from the 
first or outer court, opened into a thorough 
lobby, having on one sivie several doors 
orarciies, leading to the buttery, kitchen, 
and domestic offices; on the other side 
tho hall, parted ofi' by a screen, gene¬ 
rally of wood carved, and with several 
arches, having folding doors. Above 
the screefi, and over the lobby, was the 
gallery for minstrels, or inu'^icians, and 
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on its front wore usually hung armour,* 
antlers, &c. The hall itself was a lai^6f 
and lofty room; the roof w'as richly carved 
and emblazoned with the arms of the fa¬ 
mily ; and “ the top beam of the hall,” in 
allusion to the position of this coat *»f 
arms, was a toast, or symbolical manner 
of drinking the health of the master of the 
house. At the upper end of the hall, 
furthest from the entrance, the floor was 
usually raised a step, and J;his pmt was 
siyled the dais, or high place. The win¬ 
dows Usually ranged along one or both 
sides of the hall, at some height above the 
ground, so as to leave room for wains¬ 
coting or tapestry below them. 'I'hcy 
were enriched with stained glass, repre¬ 
senting the armorial bearings of the fa¬ 
mily, their connexions, and royal patrons, 
anlrbetwceu the windows were hung full- 
length portraits of the same persons. The 
royal arms usually uccuf)ied a conspicu¬ 
ous station at either end of the room. The 
head table w'as laid for the lord and the 
principal guests, on the raised place, and 
other tab'es were ranged along the sides for 
infeiiur visitors and retainers. In the 
centre of the hall was the* rere-doss or 
fiie-iron, against which fagots were piled, 
and burnt upon the stone floor, the smoke 
passing through an o|iening in the roof 
immediately overhead, which w’as gene¬ 
rally formed into an elevated lantern, a 
conspicuous ornament to the exterior of 
the building. In later times, a wide-arched 
fire-place w'as formed in the side of the 
room. liy a record of the year 1.511, it 
appears that the hall fire was discontinued 
at Easter-day, then called fiod’s Sunday; 
and the (ire-irons being cleared away, the 
space whereon the fire was burnt, or the 
hearth, was strewed with green rushes and 
fiow'crs ; w'hence the custom, in our time, 
of decorating stove-grates with evergreens 
and flowers when they arc not used for 
fires. The halls at the universities of Ox- 
forii or Cambridge furnish a picture, par¬ 
ticularly at dinner, of the style and cus¬ 
toms of the olden time; and those*who 
are curious to know' the mode in which 
our ancestors dined in the reign of the 
Henrjs and Edwards, may be grati¬ 
fied by attending that meal in the great 
halls of Christchurch or Trinity College, 
and imagining the occupants of the upper 
table to be the baron, his family, guests, 
and the gow'ned commoners at the side 
tables to be the liveried retainers. The 
service of the kitchen, butteries, and cel¬ 
lars, is conducted, at the present^ay, pre¬ 
cisely according to the ancient custom. 


The hall, such as we have described it, 
is found in every old English mansion 
built before the reign of Elizabeth. But, 
about that time, the nobles began to disiise 
the custom of dining in company with 
their retainers and household in the great 
hall, and a separate apartment was re¬ 
served for the use of the family, which was 
called the,dining-parlour, or banquetting 
room. The cha|)el was another i)rincipal 
featurcin every early English residence. It 
usually formed one side of the first court. 
Both the hall and chapel were often over¬ 
looked from windows in galleries and up¬ 
per rooms. The other apartments were 
the great chamber, or withdrawing room, 
(now called the drawing-room,) usually 
reserved for state occasions, and hung with 
tapestry; and*the gallery for the recep¬ 
tion of vi<'-itors,for amusement,and in-door 
exercise. • This w'as a long room, with 
several bay windows, projecting exter¬ 
nally, and forming agreeable nooks fur 
private conversation within. The gallery 
was often embellished with royal or family 
portraits, maps, Ac. The larger houses 
had, in addition to these apartments, the 
smaller in their stead, the parlours—some¬ 
times divided into summer and winter 
parlows. Of thc.se rooms, some were 
hung with ta|)ustry, others wainscoted 
in small |>anc]s also of richly-grained oak, 
and the ceilings framed into panels, also 
of oak, fur wliich plaster has been sub- 
stituj;ed. 'fexts of Scripture and moral 
truths were sometimes painted on cloths, 
whioti were hung in the pannels of the hall 
or parlour. 

Kitchens tncrit separate mention. The 
oldest kitchens are said to have been built 
by the Romans. They were mostly oc- 
tigonal, (or eight-sided,) with several fire¬ 
places without chimneys; there was no 
wood in the building, and a stone conical 
roof, with a turret at the top, let out the 
steam and smAe; some, however, had 
vents below the eaves, to let out steam. 
They generally..had four ranges, a boiling 
place for small boiled meats, and a house 
for the great boiler. In each kitchen was 
usually a jdace for keeping flitches of 
bacon, similar to our rackr in fa^m-houses. 

Staircases in the older houses were 
carried up in separate turrets, generally 
circuit^; the steps being of stone, running 
round' a pillar in the centre, and the 
oitter hand-rail grooved into the wall. In 
the reign,., of Elizabeth, staircases first 
became splendidly ornamented ; being of 
wood, enriched with massive hand-rails 
tihd balusirades, curiously carved, while 
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the landings were superbly ornamented 
with figures, &c.— DontciHc Life in Eng¬ 
land. 

f ^ 

THE ALMIGIITY. 

The almighty Arciiitect stretches out 
the north, and its whole starry train, over 
the empty space: he lianas the earth and 
all the ethereal globes upon nothing: yet 
are their foundations laid so sure, that they 
ciin never be moved at any time:—no 
unfit representation to the sincere Christian 
of his final perseverance; but such as points 
out the cause that effects it, and constitutes 
the pledge which ascertains it. His nature 
is all enfeebled, he is not able of himself 
to think a good thought, he has no visible 
safeguard, nor any sufficiency of his own; 
and yet, whole legions of formidable ene¬ 
mies are combined to compass his ruin. 
The world lays unnumbered snales for his 
feet; the devil is incessantly urging the 
siege by a multitude of fiery darts or wily 
temptations; *the flesh, like a perfidious 
inmate, under colour of friendship and a 
specious pretence of pleasure, is always for¬ 
ward to betray his integrity: but, amidst 
all these threatening circumstances of per¬ 
sonal weakness and imminent danger, an 
invisible aid is his defence. “ i will Uphold 
thee,” says the blessed God, “ with the right 
hand of my righteousness.” Oh comfortable 
truth! Tiie arm whicli fixeth the stars in 
tlieir courses, and guides tlie planets in 
theirs, is stretched out to preserve the heirs 
of salvation. “ My sheep,” adds the great 
Jledeemer, “ are mine; and they shall fiever 
perish, neitlier shal|^any pluck them out of 
my hand.” What words arc these 1 And 
did they come from Him who hath all 
power in heaven and earth ? And. were 
they spoken to every unfeigned though 
feeble follower of the great Shepherd ? 
then Omnipotence itself must be vanquished 
before they can be destroyed, either by the 
seductions of fraud or by thL'assaults of vio¬ 
lence. If you ask, therefore. What secu¬ 
rity have we of enduring to the end, and 
cbntinuing faitliful unto death? the very 
same that establishes the heavens, and set¬ 
tle the ordinances of tlie universe. Can 
these be flirowa into' confusion? Then 
may the true believer draw back unto 
erdition. Can the sun be dislodged from 
is sphere, and rush lawlessly tlirotigh the 
sky ? then, and then only, can the faith 
of God’s elect be overthrown finally. He 
of good courage, then, O my sevil; rely on 
those Divine succours which are so so¬ 
lemnly. stipulated, so faithfully promised. 
Though thy ^ace be linguid as the glim- 


*mering spark, tliough the overflowings of 
isorruption threaten it with total extinction, 
yet, since the great Jehovah has undertaken 
to cherish the dim principle, many waters 
cannot quench it, nor the Hoods drown it. 
Nay, though it were feeble as the smok¬ 
ing flax. Almighty Goodness stands en¬ 
gaged to augment the heat, to raise the fire, 
and feed the flame, till it beam forth, a 
lamp of immortal glory, in the heaven.s, 
Isa. xliu. 3, Sqng viii. 7, Isa. xli. 10, Jolm 
X. 28.— Hervcy. 


TAXES IN SWEDEN. 

With respect to taxes in Sweden, 
there is one on elegant furniture, pictures, 
gilded ornaments, and splendid female 
attire. Such are the sumptuary rules 
observed respecting their dress, that it 
amounts to a high oflenoe if servants pre¬ 
sume to imitate their mistresses in any 
part of their apparel, especially that of 
the cap. if regulations of this nature 
were introduced into England, 1 am 
disposed to think it would not be 
found so ver) difficult to distinguish do¬ 
mestics from their masters and mis¬ 
tresses, in consequence of that rage for 
dress, which so universally prevails. Fo¬ 
reigners who have accjuired a fortune in 
Sweden, and who are dispose^ to leave it 
for another country, are obliged, on quit¬ 
ting it, and transferring their property’ to 
other bands, to pay one-sixth part oi the 
whole to government .—Roe Wilson. 


SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.—NO. XXXI. 

“ Now the coat was without sc.nni, woven from the 
top tlii'ou$;hout.’'—John xix. 2.1. 

I HAVE often heard this passage disputed, 
and have heard many ridiculous and infidel 
observations made upon it. Tiie passage 
presents no difiiculty to Hindoo weavers; 
they have a method of weaving garments 
withifut segm, from the top throughout, as 
stated in the text.— JV. Brown. 


Self-will. —Men,le(it to tlieir own wills, 
will rather go to hell than be beholden to 
free grace for salvation, John v. 40.*~ Co^. 


JOHN DAVIS, .10, Paternoster Row, London. 
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THE CAPE JERBOA, OK LEAPING HARE. 


VViiru we turn our attention to tiie vast 
assemblage of tlie snialler*iiiamtnalia, dis¬ 
tributed throughout the globe, we cannot 
but I'eel convinced that our information on 
Uieir habits and manners is, for the most 
part meagre and imjierfect; that too often 
indeed the naturalist has to content hiinself 
with that degree of knowledge, if kuow- 
Icdge it can be called, which relates merely 
to their general affinities in the gfoup to 
which they belong, while their peculiar 
habits and instincts are almosf whofly un¬ 
known. 

Some animals, terrific from their power 
and disposition, imposing from their bulk, 
or attractive from their beauty, force them¬ 
selves, as it were, upon our notice, and 
compel or court us to watch their move¬ 
ments. Those, on the contrary, to which 
we now refer, are unobtrusive and retiring: 
their timidity and feebleness lead them to 
avoid the scrutinizing eye of man; and 
though the depredations they ^ot unfrc> 
quently*commit in the fields and enclo- 

V:iL. Ill. 


sures, which own hia careful labour, are 
repaid by aP system of extermination, still 
little or nothing is known about them; 
they are regarded as a set of insignificant 
miscreants, whose habits are only annoying 
and vexatious, but beneath es})ecial inquiry. 
What in reality do we know of the habits 
of the small rodentia of Europe ? Very 
little of most,%ud still less, as might Jbe 
inferred, of tho.se of the smaXl^rodentia of 
distant climates. 

In the singular animal now presented*to 
our readers, we have an example in point. 
It is the leaping hare or Cape jerlma, com¬ 
mon in many part^ of Southern Africa, but 
of the minuter detail of whose history, 
much yet remains to be collected. Here 
the n^uralist must depend upon the travel¬ 
ler ; but it too often happens tliat travellers 
Hhve not the opportunity, (environed as 
they mostly are, by unnumbered difficul- 
• ties,) of following out a series of zoological 
^observations; and many, perhai>s, have 
not the inclination. The jiicture of an 
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eiephant-hunt is more spirit-stirring, more 
romantic, than a description of the simple 
habits of a timid little animal, whose bur¬ 
row is its refuge, and whose hours of plea¬ 
sure and activity are during the silence of 
the night. Such an animal is the Cape 
jerboa, Helamifs cafer, F. Cuvier. Pe- 
detes cafer. lligea. 

The Cape jertoa is an animal df the ro¬ 
dent order, and in the general contour of its 
body, the disproportion between the fore and 
hind limbs, and in the mode of progression, 
wliich is by a succession of leaps, it bears an 
evident relationship to the true jerboa {dipm) 
with which it was formerly associated, and 
from which it has been separated by modern 
naturalists ; the grounds of such separation 
consisting in the character of its teeth, con¬ 
nected with various minor debtils. A 
glance at the Cape jerboa is sufficient to 
remind us of the kangaroo, to which ani¬ 
mal it exhibits a marked analogy in many 
particulars, and especially in the form of 
the posterior extremities, atid the hoof-like 
nails, with which the toes are protected. 
The Cape jerboa may be thus described;— 
In size, it is equal to a common liare ; the 
fur is soft, of a brownish yellow or dark 
fawn above, passing into white on the un¬ 
der surface; the tail is tipped with black. 
The teeth consist of two incisors above and 
below, and four molars on each side. Tlie 
bead is large, the cars long, the eyes full^ 
and dark ; the fore limbs are exceedingly 
small, and terminated by five toes or fin¬ 
gers, each furnished with a long, curved, 
and pointed nail. The hind quarters 'are 
developed and muscular, the posterior 
limbs oeing large an^ strong; bn each foot 
there are four toes, protected, as we have 
observed, by strong hoof-like nails, llurchell 
observes, that the fore-claws of this animal 
seem better adapted for holding its food 
than for scratching up its bun'ows, while 
the strength of the hind limbs (which are 
ten inches long, while the 'Yore are little 
more than tVvo,) together with their power¬ 
ful nails render them fitter instruments 
thsfn the former for excavating the earth, 
a^ this is said to be their use; though, 
as he observes, ** such an application 
of the hind legs is^a sin^lar anomaly, and 
not easily to be explained, without having 
had a more fitvourable opportunity of 
watching, their mode of life.’* Foi^ our¬ 
selves, we are very doubtful on this point • 
the true jerboa does not use its hind legs 
for such a purpo.se, nor the vifcacha of 
the pampas of South America. Con¬ 
nected with the creature’s leaping mode of, 
progression, we imagine their service is es- 


{lecially needed in ascending the steep sides 
ol the mountains, where it delights to dwell, 
and where it digs its subterraneous abode. 

That they assist, however, in throwing 
out the loosened earth may well be be¬ 
lieved, and for such an operation they could 
not be better constructed. On his second 
visit to Asbestos Mountain, Burchell says, 
“ many burrows of the spring haas (leaping 
hare) attracted our notice. These animals, 
making''their holes in soft sandy ground, 
were said to derive great assistance from 
their hinder feet, in throwing out the sand, 
which they loosen with their fore-paws; 
and which, as the nails of these paws have 
so little appearance of being worn, may 
perhaps be the only reason why they have 
been supposed to dig only with their hinder 
feet; a supposition contrary to my ojfpi 
opinion.” The idea, however, is truly 
this; tliat die animal digs the soft sand with' 
its fore-paws, and throws or spurts it back¬ 
wards with its hind feet, as we have seen 
done by the rabbit. 

The leaping hare, (or spring haas of the 
colonists,) is noctum^ in its habits. Dur¬ 
ing the day itlir’es in its deep burrow, secure 
from the attacks of the sanguinary prowl¬ 
ers which infest the precincts of its retreat. 
All night it conies forth to feed ; night, in¬ 
deed, is the season of its active existence, 
and hence, abundant as it is, it is seldom 
seen, though the ravages which it makes in 
the neighbouring fields of grain betray its 
existence, and prompt the peasants to its 
destruction. Wiiere the leaping hares are 
numerous, in the proximity of cultivated 
corn lands, their depredations (like those 
of hares in our own country) are pro¬ 
ductive of serious injury; they devour the 
corn both green and ripe. On the dawn of 
the morning they break up their revels, leap 
away to their rock-girt places of refuge, 
and wait in undisturbed repose till evening 
again shall summon them to their feast. 

In the elevated situations where the 
leaping hare chiefly takes up its abode, it 
must often experience a considerable degree 
of cold, and that for several months in suc¬ 
cession ; it is not, however, ascertained 
whether it hybemates in winter, nor whe- 
tlier, like the hamster, (cricetut,) of north¬ 
ern Europe, it hoards up a magazine of 
provision. 

This interesting animal inhabits the sides 
of the rocky mountains of the greater part 
of southern Africa. One species only is 
known; we are not aware of its having 
ever been^ brought alive to England, nor 
indeed are specimens of it common in 
museums. ' M. 
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THE PRISON VAN. I 

I STOPPED one afteniooD outside a police- 
office of our metropolis, to observe those who 
were about to enter the prison van. Tiie first 
was a young lad, apparently sixteen years 
of age, who showed the utmost unconcern, 
and, laughing, uttered an oath as he received 
some beer, handed to him by one of his asso¬ 
ciates in crime, a lad of his own age. Here 
was a sad instance of juvenile depravity. 
O that youth would more cautiously at¬ 
tend to the advice of Solomon, My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consent tliou not.” 
Let the young readers of the Weekly V'isitoi; 
be warned from this circumstance, and 
let them remember that they are not too 
young to be led into sin by the snares of 
wick^ companions. The second was a 
3 ^ng man, decently dressed, who, in a fit 
of passion, caused by intemperance, had so 
cruelly used a fellow-apprentice, for some 
slight provocation, as to endanger his life. 
His eyes were red and swollen, and his 
hand greatly trembled as he stepped into 
the van. A neatly dressed young female 
was in the crowd, who ^peared in as 
much grief as the criminal, who was her 
brother. 1 learnt that this young man’s 
sentence would be transportation for life, 
and tliat he might consider iiimsclf leniently 
dealt with if he escaped the extreme pu¬ 
nishment of the law. This, thouglit 1, is 
an instance fiir more deplorable than the 
former. Young men, exposed to the tempt¬ 
ations of intemperance, beware 1 do not 
be led away by any idea that ardent spirits 
can strengthen or invigorate you: on the 
contrary, they only excite^to weaken; they 
create passion, and may lead you into the 
same awful circumstances as this young 
man. 

The next was a middle-aged female, who 
had lived in respectability as housekeeper 
to an old gentleman for many years. She 
had been tempted to commit some petty 
act of theft; this was at length succeeded 
by a robbery of the old gentleiban’s pro¬ 
perty to a great amount, in which she was 
the principal. Her abettors escaped, and 
she IS now on her way to banishment for 
life, in an unknown and foreign country, 
as a felon. 

The other wais a dirty-looking man ; his 
hoary hairs bespoke his advanced age, 
while his hardened brow told a tale, sad but 
too true, that he was also far advanced in 
crime. I learnt that he'was in the constant 
habit of seducing children from the streets, 
and sending them out to comntit robberj^ 
where and whenever they could. 


Surely, thought I, as 1 turned away 
in horror'from scenes like these, it is bad 
enough to see a young offender ; but v^at 
can we say for the hoary-headed man, 
who ought to have learnt wisdom from his 
own and others’ experience ? What can we 
say for him who, instead of devoting his 
years to ijte good and the advantage of the 
young, employs them to corrupt, contami¬ 
nate, and ruin youth ? 

I.et, then, the readers of the Weekly 
Visitor, while such affecting scenes as these 
are held up to their view, endeavour more 
and more to seek toe aids of Divine grace, to 
avoid the paths of sin and folly, and to 
employ the talents they possess for the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind ; 
Utat at last they majp be able to render a 
good account of their stewardship. P. H. 


NATIONAL PARTIALITIES. 

The editor of the “ Chinese Reposi¬ 
tory,” published at Canton, observes:— 

All those who are familiarly acquainted 
with the people of China, Great Britain, 
and the United States of America, may 
frequently have observed in each a strong 
inclination to extol themselves. The fo- 
reigif resident here sees this disposition 
exhibited by the Chinese in no dubious 
manner, and on numerous occasions. 
This feeling is cherished by parents and 
teachers, and by ftieni it is communicated 
to^he rising generation. The stranger, 
who visits England, and becomes familiar 
with the people of that country, vrill ob¬ 
serve wherever he gyaes, more or less of 
the same disposition ; and if he cross the 
Atlantic, he will there also find it pro¬ 
ducing the same effects as in England and 
China. We will not undertake to say 
in w'hich of the three nations this par¬ 
tiality exists in the greatest degree: it 
will suffice for our jiresent purpose to 
notice its exfetence, and point out seipie 
of its bad efiects. In order l!b bring the 
subject the more distinctly to view, we 
will cite the opinions of a few, who may 
serve as the representatives of many. 

We will give the opinions of one from 
each of the natiohs named a&ove, and in 
their own words : commencing with the 

Chinese. 

“ f felicitate myself that 1 waft bom in 
China, and constantly think how veiy 
different it would be with me, if 1 had 
been bdl-n beyond the seas, in some 
remote part of the earth, where the 
people, far removed from the cotgrerting 
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maxims of the ancient kings, and igno¬ 
rant of the domestic relations, are clothed 
with the leaves of plants, eat wood, dwell 
in the wilderness, and live in the holes of 
the earth: though born in this world, in 
such a condition, 1 should not have been 
different from the beasts of the field. 
But now, happily, 1 have been bom in 
the middle kingdom: 1 have a house to 
live in; have food and drink, and elegant 
.furniture; have clothing and ca|>s, and 
infinite blessings. Truly, the highest feli¬ 
city is mine.’'— Tccn KesheUi. 

England. 

“No cloud in summer w'as ever more 
fully surcharged with electricity than 1 
England is with moral energy, which 
needs but a conductor to issue out in any 
given direction. England has become 
the capital of a new moral woHd: the 
eminence on which intellectual light 
strikes before it visits the nations; the 
fountain-head of the rivers that arc going 
forth to water the earth: and it is at her 
ojition to have well-wishers in every 
country. » « * * The pow-er and 
the resources of Britain, pent up at 
home, will sjiread themselves as wide as 
the winds and waves can carry Kiem, 
and will cause the branches of English 
population and literature to spread over 
every soil. Every country will be pre¬ 
pared for the reception y>f English as the 
standard of literature, and the meditmi 
by which it may be transmitted or pro¬ 
moted, when they feel the superiority of 
the English brought home to them in all 
the productions of hfe, and in the value 
which their industry confers upon every 
species of manufacture; but, above all, 
England has shot ahead of all other na¬ 
tions, and is more rapidly carried along 
by the current of events, and the influ¬ 
ence of the times, and has anticipated 
thpse changes and meliorati/ons, of which 
other nations begin to feel the necessity ; 
and those improvements in which they 
all'acknowledge her to be their precursor 
and model: this priority of progress, and 
the belonging, as it w'cre, to a more ad- 
%vanced age, will contrhiute to the eager¬ 
ness with with all nations will be brought 
to the study of English, as the key to 
modem discoveries, and the storehouse 
of those truths which are to be beneficial 
to mankind.”—Jamci Douglas, 

America. 

** And now, let us indulge an honest 
exultation in the conviction of the bc-< 


n^fit, which the example of our country 
has produced, and is likely to produce, 
on human freedom and human happiness. 
And let us endeavour to comprehend, in 
all ^its magnitude, and to feel in all its 
importance, the part assigned to us in the 
great drama of human ^airs. We are 
placed at the head of the systems of re¬ 
presentative and popular governments, 
if, in ^ur case, the system ultimately 
fail, popular g6vemments must be pro¬ 
nounced impossible. No combination of 
circumstances more favourable to the 
experiment can ever be expected to occur. 
The last hopes of mankind, therefore, 
rest with us; and if it should be pro¬ 
claimed, that our example had become an 
argument against the experiment, the 
knell of popular liberty would be sounded 
throughout the earth. * * • * Let us, 
then, cultivate a true spirit of union and 
harmony. In pursuing the great objects, 
which our condition points out to us, let 
us act under a settled conviction, and an 
habitual feeling, that these twenty-four 
states are one country. Let our concep¬ 
tions be enlarg&d to the circle of our du¬ 
ties. Let us extend our ideas over the 
whole of the vast field in which we are 
called to act. Let our object be ‘our 
country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country.’ ”—Daniel Webster. 

Who is there that does not know that all 
the nations of the earth are of one blood, 
and the workmanship of one hand? In 
the best sense of the word, therefore, they 
are “brethren.’’ What then ought to be 
their feelings, and their conduct towards 
one another ? For the Chinese, and others 
like them, there may be some shadow of 
excuse for treating others as barbarians, 
(though in fact there is nothing that can 
free them from guilt in this case;) yet who 
will undertake to justify those who know 
and are bound by the rule of the New 
Testamijnt, “ Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself?” 

< 

- 4 - 

BOTANY.—No. XX. 

MALVACE.S. 

Tins family, though bearing a humble 
denomination, taken from the malm syl- 
vesbiSf or common mallow, embraces a 
magnificent and an extensive array of 
plants and shrubs. 

In our owm country we have four or 
five species of the malva or mallow, of 
tvhich the most remarkable is the musk 
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lualiuw (nialva moscliata) denoted by 
lar^e red flowers and musky scent. On tile 
sea-shores, the sea-tree mallow', (Javatera 
arborea) is sometimes met with; which is, 
in general appearance, so handsome, that 
it occasionally finds a place in our gardens. 

A frequent ornament in salt marshes, is 
the marsh mallow, {althaa offi,cmaUs,^ 
known by its straight tomentous or 
downy stems, and its laige red flowers. 

Under this genus, {altfuea,'f h now 
ranged the hollyhock, seen almost in 
every garden. It has been so long in a 
state of cultivation with us, that its native 
country is at present unknown. Should 
any one of the examples just glanced at 
be within reach, or the hibiscus rosa st- 
menm, that splendid inmate in some 
^wery enclosures, the inspection of a 
blossom, compared with the following 
outline, will be suflicient to impress upon 
the minds of the attentive a general 
notion of inciderlts which constitute a 
plant or ^ree a member of this order. 
The cal^x is usually accompanied by 
additional leaves, which are sometimes 
very numerous, and serv^ to distinguish 
one genus from another. There is 
nothing remarkable in the form of the 
])<‘tals; but the curious manner in which 
they are folded up, while budding, will 
not fail to engage the attention, after 
it has beeh pointed out. The petals ap- 
>eur, in this state, as if any one had taken 
told of the bud, and given it a twist with 
the thumb and finger. The manner in 
which the parts of a flow'er are applied to 
each other previous to e^iansion is called 
their aestivation, which, in the instance 
before us, is said to be spiral. The sta¬ 
mens are united into a tube, enclosing the 
pistil, and are seen running side by side, 
in a S[Hral direction, like the strands or 
threads in a rope, in fact, these form so 
obvious a character, as at once to strike 
the eye of the inquirer. Anthers^in most 
instances, have two cells, and open by 
tw'o chinks, but, in the malvaceous^amily, 
they have only one cell, and open by a 
single transverse chink. The last essen¬ 
tial is not so conspicuous as the rest, but 
a magnifier, and a little patience, will make 
the matter clear and intelligible. The 
seeds or seed-vessels, as they in all in¬ 
stances ought to be called, are ranged 
about a centre, like spokes in a wheel, 
which is easily seen.by looking at the 
holly or the mallow', mer the blossom 
has fallen off. The number jind nature 
of these seed-vessels (cai'jiclla) assist us 


in discriminating the different genera. 
The internal structure of the seed is very 
curious; for the leafy portions are folded 
and doubled together in a most coiffjili- 
cated manner. 

If an artist was required to fold two 
thin sheets of paper, cut in a way to re¬ 
semble a fire-screen, so that they could 
be stowetl in a case a little bigger than a 
walnut, he would find the operation more 
embarrassing than a Chinese puzzle; not 
for want of room, but for w'ant of knowing 
how^to double the paper, so that no room 
might be wasted. Rut such an operation 
is performed in every seed belonging to 
this family. At first the seed is filled 
with nutritive matter, (albumen') and 
these leafy iportioi^ (cotyledons) very 
small; but as the albumen is absorbed, 
the cutjilcdons expand, and all the twist¬ 
ings and turnings which perplex the exa¬ 
miner, are only efforts which are made 
to adapt themselves to the case that con¬ 
tains them. . 

In reference to utility,w'c may mention, 
that several species of hibiscus furnish 
materials for cordage, in their tough 
fibrous bark, which the writer often saw 
applied to that ])urpose in the islands of 
the ^outh Seas. But to show, by one 
instance, that this order has a claim upon 
us fur its usefulness, we need only say, 
that the ffossyjmm indinnn, whose seeds 
are wrapped in that snowy tomentum, 
or*dow'n, which yields the niaterial spun 
in^) cotton, is a member of this family. 


EXTRACT FROM JOHN FOX ON 
FRINTING. 

Almighty God, in his merciful provi¬ 
dence, seeing both what lacked in the 
church, and how also to remedy the same, 
for the advancement of his glory, gave the 
understanding of this excellent ar^ or 
science of [irinting, whereby three singu¬ 
lar advantages at one time came into the 
w'orld ; first, the price of all books is di¬ 
minished ; secondly, the speedy help of 
reading more furthered; -^pd, thirdly, 
the number of all'good*authors enlarged. 


OLDjrHU-MPHREY ON USING AND NOT 
^ ABUSING THE THINGS OF THE WORLD. 

It sometimes happens that, in reading 
the word of God, Old Humphrey meets 
with a text that seems exactly to suit (he 
case of some neighbour or friend. It 
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reproves an error, or consoles an afflic¬ 
tion, that wanted just such correction or 
consolation; and then Old Humphrey is 
quihk to apply it. If the text be a re¬ 
buke, he takes it up, and applies it to 
others. If it be a cordial, he pours it 
out with a willing hand and heart. This 
is an occurrence that not unfrequently 
takes place. 

It happens, too, at times, and, perhaps, 
as often as the other case, that ()ld Hum¬ 
phrey meets with a text that seems W’ritten 
on purpose for himself. It comes like a 
sharp arrow, aimed at one of bis own faults, 
or, like the voice of a faithful friend and 
counsellor, to direct him in a season of 
difficulty. 1 have just been reading a 
chapter in Corinthiicns, wherein are the 
V'ords, “ And they that use this world, 
as not abusing it; fur the fashion.of this 
world passeth away.” Now, who is he 
that uses the things of this world without 
abusing them ? Whoever he may be, 1 
feel at this Qiomcnt that he is not Old 
Iliimpbrey. The words, therefore, come 
home to me; and, us it is possible they 
may come home to you likewise, let us 
give them a little consideration. 

We need nut trouble our heads a[)oiit 
the unlawful things of the world, because 
we are not permitted to use them at all 
without disobedience and sin. When w'e 
meddle with them it is all abuse, when w'C 
touch them it is all defilemeiit. The 
lawful things of the world are those which 
we will consider. 

We may venture to lay it down as a 
rule, that when our esrthly dcsifes darken 
our heavenly hopes; whenever the love 
of any created thing lessens our love to 
God and his Son Jesus Christ, that we 
are not merely using, but that we are also 
abusing the things of the w'orld. And 
now, then, to this standard let us bring 
ourselves. 

Bear as qur relations aixrfriends may , 
be, they are too dear when they draw our 
hearts from God. How is lit with you ? 
do you use these good things without 
abusing them ? Is there no wife, no hus¬ 
band, no child, rm friend^, that has an un- 
Aie portion of yoiflr affection 1 Are none 
of these idols that interfere with the su¬ 
preme, uumingled devotion of your hearts 
to the King of kings and Lord of ioK.1s ? 
This is a home question; but it shall be, 
put as plainly to Old Humphrey as to 
yourselves. • 

How' is it with you, as to your worldly 
possessions ? Can you commit yourselves 
and all belonging to you, without anxiety, 


t^K Him- whose are '* the silver and the 
gold, and the cattle on a thousand hills ?" 
or are you labouring unduly to add shil¬ 
ling to shilling, pound to pound ; held to 
fiel^, and house to house ? Does the love 
of money, and what money will obtain, 
never enter into your heart, and render 
you, fora season, more desirous to get the 
gold that [rerisbes here, than the treasure 
that wii|..endure for ever ? 

Are you quite sure that you are using 
what you possess of this w'orld’s wealth, 
and not abusing it ? This question ought 
to be answered honestly and faithfully, 
hot only by you, but by Old Humphrey. 

To what use are you putting your 
health and strength, your reputation and 
influence in the world ? for these ought 
not to be abused. Are you employing 
them fur mean and selfish ends, or devot¬ 
ing them to high and holy objects ? The 
fashion of this world ppssuth away, and 
you are passing away, too, and should, 
therefore, w’hilc you possess them, pro¬ 
mote the glory to God in the highest, 
and goodwill among mankind. Is this, 
then, the case ask you, and 1 also ask 
Old Humphrey. 

It is a much easier thing to ask such 
questions, than to reply to them ; and yet 
the reply is as necessary as the question. 
The sun, the moon, and the stafs, that so 
gloriously adorn the heavens ; the moun¬ 
tains and valleys,the fields and thefoliage, 
the fruits and flowers, that beautify the 
earth, are grateful to look upon, and the 
Father of mercies has given us intellect 
to en joy them, bqt are we using or abusing 
this intellect y Do w'e regard these 
created things as the express workman¬ 
ship of God, and seek, through a know¬ 
ledge of them, to glorify him more, whose 
goodness and wht>se mercy endureth fur 
ever? or do we merely regard them as 
beautiful objects of the creation, calcu¬ 
lated to, afford us pleasure ? What is 
your reply, and what is the reply of Old 
Humphrey 

How are we using our lime ? Not 
our years, our months, our weeks, and 
our days only, but our hours, our minutes, 
and our moments; for moments are more 
precious than diamonds. How are we 
using our time ? What is called a long 
life soon runs aw'ay; and a short one is 
short indeed. You may not have so 
many grey hairs on your head as Old 
Humphrey, but your lives are uncertain 
like his. However profitably we may ap- 
qiear to be using our time, we are abusing 
It, and spending it unprofitabiy, if therein 
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we are not preparing for eternity, ifet 
the question be repeated, then, till it tm- 
glcs in our ears, How do you use your 
time ? 

How do we use the losses and crises, 
the trials and afflictions of the worldT? for 
these are among the good things that we 
ought not to abuse. Do we allow them 
to sour our temper, to make us despond 
and repine ? Do we complain^hat God 
deals hardly with us; of do these things 
render us more humble, dependent, 
prayerful, and thankful ? Can we, and do 
we thank God that we have been af¬ 
flicted ? If we can, we are using, but if 
we cannot, we are abusing what ought to 
be a blessing to us. Let us, at least, be 
close and honest in putting the inquiry to 
w>ur hearts. 

If “ the fashion of this world passeth 
away,” there is the greater need to be 
preparing for another. How are we using 
our sabbaths, and our sabbath sermons ? 
How are'we using our hours of reflection, 
and seasons of devotion ? Are we using 
them, as esfieciul mercies, vouchsafed to 
us for especial purposA ? or abusing 
them by a worldly, cold-hearted, and 
selfish participation of the benefits they 
afford ? If we could answer this inquiry 
in a satisfactory W'ay, it would be well for 
you, and.equa11y well for Old Humphrey. 

To sum up the whole matter. Is every 
faculty of our bodies and our souls dfj- 
voted to God ? Js every thing we pos¬ 
sess considered as His, and not as our 
own y Do our gains and losses, our 
])lcasures and our paias unite us more 
closely to him ? In one word, do we use 
the things of this world, by regarding 
them as heljis to heaven, or abuse them 
by allowing them to enchain our hearts 
and affections to the earth ? No questions 
can be put plainer than these have been 
put to you, and they have not been put 
plainer to you than to Old Humphrey’s 
own heart. 


LORD AND LADY CHESTERFIELD. j 
Lady Chesterfield was born to 
wealth, and allied to a rich and noble 
house, was fitted to make a distin¬ 
guished figure among the great, and to 
shine at court. Her various accomplish¬ 
ments attracted general admiration ; and 
she was for many years fascinated with 
the splendour and allurements of high 
life, which seemed to absiA-b all hpr 
thoughts, and gratify her utmost wishes.* 
But it pleased God to lead her to attend 
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thepreacliing of that man of God, Mr. 
Whitefield, at the Countess of Hunting¬ 
don’s house, and to convince her^that 
no situation, however high and elevated, 
can seenre to its possessor uninterrupted 
felicity, and at the same time exhibited 
to her view the source of true and perma¬ 
nent happiness. Lady Chesterfieid knew 
the world too well not to expect its hatred 
and reproach for a zealous and consistent 
profession of the fmth once delivered to 
the saints; but the grace of Jesus ren¬ 
dered this of small consequence in her 
estimation, enabling her, with all worldly 
pleasures at her command, to cast her 
fortune, her honours, and her talents at 
the foot of his cross. In compliance 
with the wishes of Lord Chesterfield, her 
ladyship sometimes went to court, and 
mixed with the gay and thouglitless ; but 
found no pleasure in the fashionable fol¬ 
lies of those around her. The last time 
she visib'd tlie royal circle, she was dressed 
in a manner so plain as to excite the at¬ 
tention and ridicule of many of her ga^ 
acquaintances. Her ladyship had a suit 
of clothes on with a brown ground and 
silver flowers, which Lord Chesterfield 
hackobtained from the continent at a con¬ 
siderable expense. His Majesty, who it 
seems was well acquainted with the 
proceedings atLady H untingdon’s.coming 
up to* Lady Chesterfield, first smiled, and 
tljen laughed quite out. Her ladyship 
could not imagine what was the matter. 
M length his Majesty said, “ I know 
who chose that gown for you—Mr. 
Whitefield ; and 1 mear you have attend¬ 
ed on him this year and half.” Lady 
Chesterfield replied, “ Yes, I have, and 
like him very well; ” but after she came 
to her chair, was grieved she had not said 
more, when she had so favourable an op¬ 
portunity. 

Lady Chfsterfield frequently prevailed 
upon the earl to accompany 4ier to Lady 
HuntingdoiCs, with the hope of his being 
led to embrace those blessed truths, which 
she hc.d proved to be the power of God 
’ to the salvation of her own soul. 

“ On Tuesday,” savs hft. Whitefield, 
** I preached twice at Lady Huntingdon’s 
to several of the nobility. In the morn- 
ing^he Earl of Chesterneld was present; 
in roe evening, Lord Bolingbroke. All 
'behaved quite well, and were in some 
degree ^ected. Lord Chesterfiehi thanked 
me, and said, * Sir, I will not tell you 
what I shall tell others, how J approve 
of you,’ or words to this purpose. He 
conversed with me freqiifently afterwards. 
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JiOrd Boliu;'I)rokc was much moved, and 
desired I would come and see him the next 
morning. 1 did; and his lordship be¬ 
haved with great candour and frankness. 
AH accept of my sermons, and seem sur¬ 
prised, but pleased.” 

It appears Lady Huntingdon had at 
times some favourable hopes (/f Lord 
Chesterfield. In a letter to Dr. Dod¬ 
dridge, written at the same period as the 
above, she says ;— 

“ 1 must just tell you that I have had 
two large assemblies at my house, of the 
mighty, .he noble, the wise, and the rich 
to hear the gospel by Mr. Whitefield ; 
and I have great pleasure in telling you 
they ail expressed a great deal of pleasure 
in hearing him. So'.netimeo 1 do hope 
for even Lord Chesterfield, and Lord 
Bath, Mr. Stanhope, and one of th3 privy 
council of Denmark, with a great many 
ladies and people of fashion, as well as of 
quality. I know your w'arm heart will 
rejoice at this, and your prayers will help 
with ours for an increase to our blessed 
Lord's kingdom, even among these.” 

Had the preaching of Mr. Whitefield 
been attended with any lasting effects on 
the mind of thjs votary of flattery, he mi^ht, 
perhaps, have been spared some of those 
gloomy and heart-appalling reficctions 
which made tlte close of his days bitter to 
him. Instead of looking i^pon his entrance 
u])on another state of existence as “ a leap 
in the dark,” Lord Chesterfield might ha^e 
lefl the woild, which he had so long and so 
faithfully worshipped, with a hope bloom¬ 
ing and full of immortality, erclaiming, 
“ Though 1 walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” “ O Death! 
where is thy sting ? O Grave! where is 
thy victory ? ” The latter years of his 
life wore a cast of melancholy:, and almost 
of despondi^ncy. His excellent sister, 
Lady Gertrude Hotham, frequently vi¬ 
sited him during this period, and with 
mingled fidelity and tenaerness set before 
him those solemn truths which can alone- 
dbase away ihe gloom tf)f the most de¬ 
jected mind, and fill it with that joy which 
is unspeakable and full of glory. She 
persevered in her exertions, till he put a 
prohibition on her addressing him on 
those subjects, which seemed to harrow 
up every remaining feeling that he pos¬ 
sessed. He lived, with increased infirmi¬ 
ties, to the 24th of March, 1773 ; and in 
his last moments exhibited a melancholy 
picture of a mnid destitute of the only 


efflctual support under natural decay and 
pain. No attack of an enemy could have 
degraded his character so much as the pub¬ 
lication ofhis “ Letters to his Son;” which, 
if th^ d6 not quite deserve the severe re¬ 
prehension of Dr. Johnson, that they 
“ inculcated the morals of a strumpet 
with the manners of a dancing master,” 
certainly display a relaxation of princi¬ 
ple, for which no talents can makeamends, 
and which prove*him to have been a man 
in whose mind the applause of the w'orld 
was the great, and almost the sole, go¬ 
verning principle. His amiable countess 
survived him but a few years. She died 
September 16, 1778, without issue ; 
whereby her titles are extinct.— Evange¬ 
lical Regiticr. 


IHE LOVE OF GOO. 

No where doth the incredible love of 
God towards miserable sinners more evi¬ 
dently display itself than in Jesus Christ, 
which is suited to melt the heart frozen even 
into ice, and to kindle into ardent flames of 
mutual love j foo the love of C'lirist con- 
straineth us, 1 Cor. v. 14,15. Who, swal¬ 
lowed up by the meditation thereol^ doth not 
cry out, “ Art thou, () most loving Jesus, 
scorched no less witli love to me than witli 
the flames of Divine wrath against ray sins ? 
and shall 1 grow lukewarm in my love to 
thee si^in ? Hast thou died for my salva¬ 
tion, and shall 1 not live to thy glory f 
Didst thou deliver thyself to be tormented, 
and shall 1 not give up myself to tlice, 
to bear thy yoke which is ligiit, and thy 
burden which is sweet?” It is inexpres¬ 
sible how the pious soul, intent on such 
meditations, is displeased with its own luke¬ 
warmness ; desiring and wishing for itself, 
that a mind a hundred times more capa¬ 
cious might be given, that it might be 
wholly filled with the love of Christ. Psa. 
cxix. 32.— WHsius. 

‘ • SARDONYX. 

Tuis is a precious stone; probably 
named from its likeness to both the sardius 
and the onyx. It is dark, variegated with 
bluish white, black, and red, lying in cir¬ 
cles, as if inlaid by art. It is only men¬ 
tioned in Rev. xxi. 20 ; appearing to be the 
fifth row of stones on which the heavenly 
city in John’s vision seemed to rest. 
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TUL UATr IMl V—lilCIMX DAC1 YliFf RA. 


Ot< all the tieeR i^liith lyi\e d'lurncd 
the pages of histuiy and puetn, uie ddte 
palm stiinds pre-einuient. Jt tids lent its 
name tn a ntAgnificent and multiform oi- 
df r of treea, sthiob, though diflenng fiom 
each other in Che atructtnre of their fhio- 
tificatiotl, are grouped together iindtr the 
< ortimon Rppdiatioti of ot the 

paling. Nor u the jialtn more distin- 
Lut&hed in history, than con^puuous in 
t he forest ; for a bile in the distant larid- 
Other trees lose thev partiicuU- 
litieg^ one oMhUntfOM surface of uatht** 
lating verdure, l^e eye singles out the 

VOl III? • • 


« noble palfti,” thaf ream its lofty fiuft 
over the wild vtaste which spreads around 
.it. It is ftom this ciicuxastance in !ta 
history, that theoalm, with^at elegdnce 
of choice for wmch tlfe aaments were so 
remarkable, waa selected as the appro¬ 
priate emblem of victory and diatiinctton. 
Ohfthc andent coins we often see the 
^palm branch. Of more {properly speaking 
it>, leaf displayed, sommmes imthe hand 
of a geAius, or the allegorical ngure of a 
city, m: otheis placed ui ^se beautiful 
represenbdlons of arns which* form the 
highest decoration of antique medallions' 
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In the latter instance a palm leaf, set in an 
urn, denoted some kind of public games, 
in which the candidates contended tor the 
inaiitery. The Human coins often exhi¬ 
bit. especially’ those struck in the time of 
Hadrian, types or symbolic representa¬ 
tions of cities and countries, which were 
female iigures, with a picture of that pro¬ 
duction fur which the country was most 
remarkable. As, fur example, Alexandria 
is represented by a female with some ears 
of corn in her hand, to denote the abun¬ 
dance of choice grain produced in that 
iioigiil)ouihuud> While Judea is inti¬ 
mated by the similitude of a palm tree; 
since it vi'as noted as the region of 
palm trees. And it is not unworthy the 
attention of the Christian reader, that the 
YTcll understood symbol of victory thus 
represents a country whose inhabitants 
w'ere Israelites, to whom “ pertaineth 
the adoption, and the glory, and the co¬ 
venants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the jiruniises : 
whose are the fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who 
is over ail, God blessed for ever. Amen.” 



(rt, cluster of fruit; b, barren flowers; c, fertile 
flowers; e, barren flower; d, when opened dis^’ay- 
inff six stamens; if, three fruits of one flower in 
their early stage; /, fertile flower with six imperfect'' 
stamens.) i 

In the date palm, the barren and pro¬ 
ductive flowers occur in different trees. 
In the banen tree, the expanded clusters 
of flow'ers are wrapped u[* in a simple 


;|heath of leathery texture, which, by 
bursting on one side, makes way for the 
emergence of the flower. The calyx, or 
the leaves that compose the flower, are, 
as,usual in the palms, six ynnumbrr. The 
stamens, or the threads, which are sur¬ 
mounted by heads or anthers replete wiib 
fertilizing dust, are six. In the fertile, or 
fruit-bearing flowers, there are also six 
leaves,,(forming the calyx or perianth. 
The fruit, or date, is superior, that is, 
placed above the point at which the calyx 
and the stamens grow. Into a small ring, 
at the base of the fruit, the stamens are in- 
'serted; and they, in the early stages, com¬ 
pose a small circle of palisades about it. 
All the palms bear a fruit which partakes 
more or less of the drupaceous character, 
by which we understand a nut placed 
within a pulpy or softish substance. 

In the date palm the shell is re¬ 
markable for its membranous or filmy 
texture; which may be split into threads 
adhering to thefles% pulp at the top and 
bottom. The fruit is ripened in clusti rs 
of prodigious size, and in various parts of 
the east it forms one of the staple articles 
of diet. It is gathered with particular 
care and ceremony, expressive of that 
dependence which man has upon it for 
his subsistence. 

The palm is of tardy growth, but in 
rocess of time it reaches to a great 
eight. The trunk is single, as in all 
other palms, with one exerption, the 
urna palm of Egypt, and is roughened 
by the scars of fallen leaves. 

The natives u'' the South Sea islands 
often ascend the cocoa-nut trees by em- 
'bracing the stem with their bunds, while 
the feet advance from ring to ring; but 
in the palm, the many eminences upon 
the trunk, in addition to the rings, oiTer 
a natural ladder of very easy ascent. 1 n 
the illustration at the head of this article, 
these inequalities are strongly re()re- 
sented. The apparent etise with which 
the Pit-*airn'Islanders climbed the cocoa- 
nut tree, tempted the writer of this paper 
to tiy the experiment; but it proved easier 
in theory than in practice, and showed 
the superiority of early habit, when im¬ 
pressed upon us by the calls of necessity. 

The tuft of leaves which form the beau¬ 
tiful and stately crown of the palm, exeui- 
plifies the unceasing ^uuty of llcaven; tor, 
as fast as the outer* leaves fall off below, 
fresh ones smout forth at the top, so tliat we 
ha^ve an uninterrupted pedigree of leav^: 
'like the generations of men, the old otles die 
away^. and younger ones grow up to fill 
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their places. From llu; hoNOiu of each #(' 
tliese leaves a she.itli prutnitics it»eif, wliilh 
in time bursts and discloses a large cluster 
of flower-buds. The pollen-bearing flovrers 
disperse their fine powder in that vast re¬ 
pository of seminal life, the atmo-spIfSere, 
for the use of the fertile tree, while the 
Litter, after receiving this necessary help to 
vivification, ripens its clusters into thickly 
studded bunches of a wholesome and 
agreeable fruit. • • 

The notion alluded to by Plutarch, that 
the palm rises with accelenited force against 
any weight that can be placed upon it, 
seems to have arisen from observing that 
while other trees bend their boughs under 
the swelling harvest of yellow autumn, the 
palm still continues to ascend higher and 
Uigher, unchecked by the cumbrous load 
of fiuit that clusters about its top. 

In Psalm xcii. 12, it is said that ‘‘the 
righteous sliall flourish like apalm tree.” The 
good man is thus likened to a tree, which in 
stature soars above all tlie inhabitants of 
the forest, is ever crowned with leafy ho¬ 
nours of reviving green, and surpasses all 
other trees in value and utility. 

Tlie palm selects tfiose little spots in the 
sindy waste, which are rendered fertile by 
a spring of water, so that the appearance of 
a palm tree becomes an indication to tlie 
waj-woni traveller that some refreshing 
draughts are at hand, which may be ob¬ 
tained hy digging a short depth below the 
surface of tlie earth. This well-known 
fact illustrates what we are told in Exod. 
XV. that when the children of Israel came 
to Eliin, they found twelve wells of water, 
and seventy palm trees; where, exhausted 
with drought, labour, and impatience, they 
|)itched their camps, and experienced one 
of the most ])leasing vicissitudes to be 
found in the sphere of earthly enjoyments. 
It has grown into a maxim among travel¬ 
lers, that “ where you see a palm tree, 
there you will find water, if you ^ke the 
pains to ^ig for it.” When at the island 
of Donin, a few days' sail froyi Mi^ao in 
China, tlie writer inverted this rule in re¬ 
ference to the cabbage palm. For in quest 
of the delicious vegetable, which consists 
of the budding and unexpanded leaves and 
flowers borne tit the top of the tree, various 
foraging parlies were sent by the different 
messes on board of one of his Majesty’s 
ships, who wandered at huge tlirough the 
woods with little success. The writer met 
one of these parties who were complaining 
of their ill luck: he advised thim to fol¬ 
low a stream of water, and not to diverge 
fifty yards from its banks. As ihi® w.is 


the only .stream on that side of llie island, 
neatly all tlie palms growing there were 
found by tliis party, while the others found 
iiothii'g except when any one liapfftiied 
unthinkingly to approach the stream. 

E. 

♦ ' ■' 

INCONSISTENCY OF INFIDELS. 

The Aev. Mr. Carlile of Dublin says: 
—There are two objections which are 
sometime.s brought against the Scriptures, 
which seem to neutralize one another. 
When the niiuute and aflectionate interest 
which the Bible represents the Deity as 
manifesting in the affairs of mankind is to 
lie diseountei^iticcd, the world is reduced 
to a mere speck in creation, altogether un¬ 
worthy of his«particu4ar regard. But if any 
of tliose mirdcles recorded in the Bible an* 
to he disputed, which imply absolute ]iowtT 
ovet this our planet and tlie whole yilatie- 
tary system, the world assumes an extra¬ 
ordinary importance; the arresting ii> 
rotatory motion, or turning it liack into 
another direction, or even the drying up of 
a few fathoms of water on the surface of it, 
not amounting to one hundred thousumltli 
part of its diameter, are represented as 
operations on so extensive a scale as to be 
altogether incredible. 

Both of these objections are eqii.dly isi- 
consistent with the modern principles »f 
pliilostTphizing. If Clod be infinite, and 
the world or the universe be finite, vlie 
comparative bulk of any part of the universe 
ciitk never have any value in any calcula¬ 
tion in which his fiower is coiicertied. A 
universe and a point bear the same propor¬ 
tion to him. It is as easy for him to change 
the motion of a world as of a gnat: to dry 
up an ocean as to exhale a drop of dew. 
He is as intimately acquainted witli a nest 
of ants as with tlie solar system, and takc.<i 
as deep an interest in the welfar* of each in 
proportion to^heir respective value. We 
liave a right, therefore, to dentind tha? a 
iiiaii who adhq^es to either of these objec¬ 
tions, shall, at the same time, abandon«alI 
science which is founded on matheiiiatical 
(k^nionstration. 

ON THE TELESCOPE.—No. I. 

It is more than probable that from the 
earliq^t period of human existence, the 
q^agnificent spectacle of the heavens, be¬ 
spangled with brilliant orbs, attrstcU-d the 
attention Sf m^kind. The regular vicissi¬ 
tudes of day and night must early have led 
«liiin to observe the path of that griM luini- 
iidvy, llio “ ruler of the with who.se 
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oblicpe annual course he would soon learn 
to identify the variety and succession of the 
seasons. As population increased, the cul> 
tivafers of the soil sou^t and obtained 
some knowledge of the celestial motions, 
that they might with certainty determine 
both the ** seed time and the harvest.'* In 

! )astoral life also, such knowledge would be 
bund essential to regulate the migrations 
of the shepherd; and history informs us 
that the Chaldeans, enjoying the leisure of 
such a life, with the facilities of the spa¬ 
cious and unclouded horizon of their native 
plains, were among die foremost in observ¬ 
ing and recording the more striking of the 
celestial phenomena. 

It has been said, that “ an-undevout as¬ 
tronomer is mad.” And if our remote an- 
Qsstors of the earliest ages could find, ** in 
looking through nature up tonaturasGod,” 
their hearts warmed, and their detotional 
feelings increased with every new accession 
to dieir knowledge, which must necessarily 
have been acquired with unassisted vision, 
what must have been the feelings of asto¬ 
nished and pious excitement, in him who 
first directed that wondrous instrument, the 
telescope, to the starry heavens! It imparts 
a range of ken more thiui possessed 
oy eagles* eyes, and exhibits to our finite 
powers a magnificent view of tlic immensi¬ 
ty, the beauty, and the harmony of that 
universe, of which the jvorld we Inhabit 
forms so insignificant a member. And ex¬ 
perience teaches us, that the boundary of 
our vision thus extended, lies nowhere but 
in the imperfection of our telescopes ; for 
who can say how far^he universe extends, 
or where are the limits of it ?-rwhere the 
Creator stayed “ his rapid wheels,” or 
where he “ fixed his golden compasses ? ” 
Tiiat man is little to be envied (be his ac¬ 
quirements or possessions what they may) 
who can with a cold indifference view these 
wondrous scenes; more espfHjially if, un- 
derstandingi^he nature and constancy of the 
celestial motions, he cannot both f^l and 
acknowledge that ‘‘ the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handy work.” 

% It is our present objeot to bring before 
our readers a familiar account of the 
principles of that instrument by which 
our faculty of vision is so much assisted ; 
and after explaining the shape and arriihge- 
ment of those glasses which constitute the 
telescope^ and in that form jjroduce .such 
remarkable effects, wc purpose introducing, 
by way of illustration, a short descriptive 
account of those celesiral bodies and ajt- 


I^rances with which we become ac¬ 
quainted by its means. 

The glasses employed for optical pur¬ 
poses are denominated lenses, and are 
formed by tite process of grinding into the 
following figures. 


I i 3 4 3 6 7 8 



Figure 1. Represents a prism as viewed 
end-wise, and is in shape like an equilateral 
triangle. 

2. A plane glass, which is perfectly flat 
bn both sides, and of equal thickness in all 
its parts. 

3. A spherical lens, or perfect globe, all 

the points on its surface being equally dis 
tant from its centre. ' 

4. A double convex lens, which is a so¬ 
lid piece of glass, having two convex sphe¬ 
rical surfaces, each in shape like the outsido 
of a watch-glass. 

.5. A piano convex lens, which is fiat on 
one side and convex on the other. 

6. A double concave lens, which is con¬ 
cave (or hollowed out like the inside of a 
watch-glass) on both sides, and may he 
equally or unequally concave. 

7. A piano concave lens, which is fiat 
on one side and concave on the other. 

8. A meniscus, which is a lens, one of 
whose surfaces is convex, and the other 
concave. As the convexity exceeds the 
concavity, it may be regarded as a convex 
lens. 

9. A concavo-convex lens, whicli also 
has one of its suifices convex and the other 
concave, but as the concavity exceeds the 
convexity, it may be regarded as a concave 
lens. 

An imaginary line passing through the 
centres of the curved surfaces, and perpen¬ 
dicular to the plane surfaces of lenses, is 
called their axis: thus, in the figure below, 
let A B represent a double convex glass, the 
surfaces being segments of the t«ro equal 
circles, 4hen a line passing through the two 
centres c c of the circles would be called the 
axis of the lens; the same holds good of all 
the other lenses, as shown in our former 
figure. 
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lenses as are more immediately connect^ 
with our subject, in the refraction of tne 
rays of Jight, (that is, bending the rays, or 
causing them to change their course,) we 
shall now explain. * 

It must be premised that rays of flght 

J >roceed in straight lines, but are diverted 
Fom their course, or refracted, as it is 
termed, when they pass from one medium 
to another, as shown by tlie following fami¬ 
liar instanceA straight stick whin partly 
immersed in water, appears to be bent Ujj- 
wards, at the surfece of the fluid; which is 
an optical deception, and arises from the 
rays of light being bent or changed in thft 
direction of their course, as soon as they 
reach the surface of the water, in passing 
out of it. The density of the water being 
«o*much greater than that of the air, is the 
cause of liiis great refraction, and produces 
the apparent distortion of the stick. 

Let us now consider the refraction of 
rays by a convex lens, which suppose to be 
A B "in thfe figure below, whose axis is in 
*'ie direction of the straight line c n, and let 



there be an object at c, which imagine to 
lie at a great distince from the lens. This 
object diflusing rays of light in all direc¬ 
tions, some of them will pass through the 
lens AB, as ce, c/, asd eg, of which 
c' e in the direction of the axis of the lens 
will suffer no refraction, but continue the 
same rectilineal course towards n. The 
other two rays cj^ and c g (as well as all in¬ 
termediate rays) in passing through the lens 
nearer the edge, will be so refracted both 
at entering and departing, that they will 
afterward meet the axis, as at //Ahe focus 
of the glass, where they will (if not inter¬ 
cepted) cross each other’s p.ath, and con¬ 
tinue in the same straight lines b i and a k. 
The rays of light c f and eg would, if no 
lens had interfered, have continued onward 
in the direction they first had ; but under¬ 
going refraction at a b, they are compelled 
to change their directions, and proceed as if 
they had emanated from the point A, where 
an image of the object c would be formed. 
If a piece ■ of groudd glass, transparent 
paper, or a plate of glass having one sur¬ 
face covered with a dried filnr^of skimmed 
milk,'be held up at A, a person lookin'? at 
it from i> a few inches behind the jglass. 


would distinctly see a perfect image of the 
object c formed on the ground glass, and 
by steadily keeping the eye in the same 
position, the ground glass may be remawed, 
and the image will appear in the same spot 
suspended in the air. What an astonish¬ 
ing effect is thus produced by a convex 
lens! the object supposed to be very remote 
at c, is Suddenly transported as it were to 
A, from which the eye must undoubtedly 
receive a very different impression from 
what it would do if, withdrawing the lens, 
it were to view the object c immediately. 

The focus A, where the image of the distant 
object is formed, has a remarkable property; 
and we shall digress in this place to speak 
of it. Suppose the-sun to be the object at 
c, the rays yihich f^l on the lens are all 
collected at A, and being endowed with the 
quality,of heating, it is uaturdl that the 
concourse of so many rays at one point 
should produce a degree of heat, capable 
of setting on fire any combustible matter 
that might be placed there; hence a con¬ 
vex lens is commonly denominated a burn¬ 
ing glass. The image formed at the focus 
A will he an inverted image of the object 
c, as .will readily lie understood from the 
following figure. 


"Suppose the man at a was observwl 
through a lens at ei, the rays which fall 
upon the lens will, as before stated, be re¬ 
fracted, and form an image on the other 
side. We before had occasion to remark, 
that those rays which pass tiirough the 
centre of the lens in the direction of its 
axis, suffer no refraction; the same is true 
of all rays which pass through the centre, 
whether tbe^ fall upon the surface i:> the 
direction of tlie axis or otherwise, because 
the opposite surfaces in the direction of 
such rays are parallel to each other. 'Hiere- 
fore the ims^ of the man’s head must be 
formed in the liye a b, which is the direc¬ 
tion of tlie ray passing from the crown of 
his head through the centre of the glass, 
and that of his feet in the line c d, forming 
anjinverted image of the man. 

The image d h may now be considered a 
new olnpct, and by placing another lens at 
c, an additional image of this image would 
be formed at ef^ exactly in the same man¬ 
ner as if d b was a real object, • But since 
the new image mffst be inverted with 
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respect to 6, it will be an erect image of the 
object or man at a ; so tlrat by using one 
or more lenses, direct or inverted images 
may be obtained at pleasure. 

The reader may now form an idea of the 
method by which opticians cause the teh'- 
scopes intended to view terrestial objects, 
to show them erect or in their natural posi¬ 
tion. But those constructed for* astrono¬ 
mical purposes show them inverted; to tlic 
astronomer this apparent inversion being of 
no consequence, and as fewer glasses are 

E laced in his telescopes, the objects appear 
righter, (which is of greater importance to 
him,) tire rays having less dense medium 
to pass through; for in every refraction some 
rays must necessarily be lost. And as the 
brightness of tlie object depends upon the 
quantity of rays whicfi reach the eye, it is 
ei'ident that tlie larger the lens, the more 
rays it will receive and transmit; conse¬ 
quently a telescope of large ajierture must 
be the most desirable, especially for astro¬ 
nomical purposes. 


SCUIPTUKE EXPLANATIONS.-No. XX XU. 

“Ml- gpcaketli with his he teacheth with his 
fingers.”—Prov. vi. 13. 

It should tie remembered, that wlhen 
(x^ople are in their houses, they do not 
wi'.ir sandals ; consequently their feet and 
lues are exposed. When guests wish to 
speak with each other, so*as not to be ob¬ 
served byilie host, they convey llieir mean¬ 
ing by the feet and toes. Does a person 
wish to leave a room in company with 
aiiotlier, he lifts up one of his feet; and 
should the other refuse, he also ‘lifts up a 
foot, and then suddenly puts it dovm on 
the ground. 

“ He teacheth with his fingers." When 
merchants wish to make a bargain in the 
pi'osence of others, without making known 
their terras, they sit on tlie ground, have 
ii pit^ce of cloth thrown overCiie lap, and 
llien put eacli a hand under, and thus 
speak with the fingers! When the br.ih. 
niinsx convey religious mysteries to their 
disciples, tiiey teach with their fingers, 
having the hands concealed in the folds of 
tl^ir robes.— Koberls. ** 

♦ 

BOTANT.—No. XXI. 

OEUANIAri\«. . '* 

We are just going to take a passing 
view of a family of plants not leaf fami¬ 
liar to us than they are deserving of a 
more intimate acquaiutanee than it is 
VO ,.i{.(»nlv their Jot t# oliUiii among us. 


(^ne of the most frequent uriiaiucnts of a 
c&ttager's window is a geranium, and of 
those flowers which variegate the borders 
of our domestic enclosures, some of the 
brilliant specimens of this sort form not the 
lealk. considerable portion. Among the or¬ 
dinary points of resemblance by which the 
luendiers ot this family are bound together, 
as by the common ties of affinity, we may 
notice, in the first place, the constant 
presetted of tea stamens, with half that 
number of petals, that is, of coloured 
parts which are unconnected with each 
other. These stamens are united at their 
base the mutual junction of the flat¬ 
tened filaraente. 'Hie style or central pil¬ 
lar is usually prominent, and is ultimately 
prolonged into a beaked point, like the 
bill of a bird, or specially that of a crane,' 
whence the plants have lung since ob¬ 
tained the name of geranium, or cranes- 
bill. The style terininatos in five stig¬ 
mata or rosy points, which descend down 
along th(.‘ outside of this central ])illar, 
and, at the base, are each of them 
enlarged into a seed-vessel, containing 
one seed. HeLce, at the base, we find a 
ciicle consisting of five distinct protube¬ 
rances; these finally separate, and am 
lifted up out of their original situation by 
the descending threads, which we have 
just dcseiibed, as respectively, a conti¬ 
nuation of the Atigmala, or rosy points. 
This operation of lifting up the seeds with 
their cases, is periurmed by the tvyistiiig 
of the threads, cither in a spiral direc¬ 
tion, like a screw, or by simply curling up 
like a lady’s ring|ets. The effect of these 
curious }iroccsses, is to place the seed in 
a favourable position for being w^afted to 
a distance, by that general medium of 
distribution, the wind. If we look with 
an eye that covets instruction, at the 
flower-stom just below the calyx, we shall 
perceive, in some instances, a spur, and 
in all others, an enlargement on the upper 
side, which is hollow, and is extended 
various lengths down the flower-stem, so 
as to afliord an auxiliary mark for specific 
distinction. 

This whole family were once compre¬ 
hended under one genus, geranium; but 
of late, it has been found more convenient 
for the purposes of study, to di.>!tribntc 
the species known at [iresent, into five 
genera, thre*- of which may he distin- 
‘ guislu'd, and cxempUlied in the following 
inaMiier. 

Geramin% All the stamens hearing 

f Liithcis k-. hell the bud fiiht opnis, qith a 
ittle gland at ihe liase of eai'li of tli' 
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longer stumeiiR. Seeilo lifted by t||e 
coiling up of their supporters, which, in 
this> position, resemble a spring. This 
genus will be exemplified by looking at 
the 'jagged cranesbill, (gcraniim tli^cc- 
/um.) very coinmoii by the road-sides, or 
by reference to the herb robert, (6r. ro- 
wrtianum,') which is very often seen on 
ditch-banks under hedges. Its general 
resemblance to the geraniums in gur pots, 
its pink red flowers, anS beaked •h'uit, 
added to the strong disagreeable smell of 
its foliage, will not fail to denote it to 
the curious eye, while a close examina¬ 
tion of its peculiarities will afford an 
agreeable lesson of botanical instruction. 

Erodium. In this genus we miss the 
spur or tube in the flower-stalk. Of the 
tert stamens, five bear anthers, and five 
are barren, at the base of which latter 
five, we meet with five glands correspond¬ 
ing to them ill number. But what is 
most likely to engage our attention is, the 
screw or wonn-like twisting of the sup¬ 
porters, to raise tlie seed from its lodging 
below. 

An exam[)Ie may be si^ight for in the 
hemlock cranesbill, {erodium cumtariuvfi) 
This fdant may be distinguished by its 
divided wing-like leaf, its red flowers, 
which have the general likeness of the 
gHTaiiiums^and its strong smell: it is very 
common by road<sidcs. There will be 
no difficulty, either in finding or in re¬ 
cognising the hemlock-leaved cranesbill, 
since the similitude of the individuals is 
so striking, that to know one, is to know 
all, as far as recognition as concerned. 

Pelargomum, Upper division of the 
calyx, running into a tube, which ap¬ 
pears upon Uie flower-stalk, descending 
in a direction between the upper pair of 
petals, which form a y>air dillering in 
shape from the rest. The fertile stamens 
vary from four leaves to seven, while the 
supporters are beaded on the innfr side, 
and twist spirally, to raise the seed from 
its lodging. Examples are ft) l)e*found 
among all the garden vari(*ties, which are 
originally natives of the Cajie of Good 
Hope, but by the cultivator's skill they 
have been improved and multi|)lied by 
crossing, eo that, oftentimes, in our green¬ 
houses and conservatories, few yilants 
make a more beautiful and conspicuous 
figure. 

One of the oldest, and nut the least 
attractive and beautiful, is the horse¬ 
shoe geranium and its varieties, which 
bear the figure of that part of a horse’s 
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equipment upon the leaf. But as va¬ 
rieties are every day increasing, it would 
not suit our limits to give an enun^era- 
tion. Some shown us the other day, of 
peculiar splendour, bore the names of 
individuals now living, distinguished both 
in military and civil stations. 

• - 

THE HUMAN COMPLEXION, 

Bishop llr.BEii observes, “ 1 thought it 
remarkable, that though most of the male 1 ii- 
dian deities are of a deep brown colour, like 
tlie natives of the country, the females are no 
less red and white than our porcelain beau¬ 
ties, as exliibited in England. But it is 
evident, from the eimressions of most of 
the Indians tfiemselves, from the style of 
tlieir amatory poetry, and other circum¬ 
stances, ^liat they consider fairness as a part 
of beauty, and a proof of noble blood. 
They do not like to be called black, and 
though the Abyssinians, wlio are sometimes 
met with in tlie ■ country, are very little 
darker than they are themselves, yet their 
jest-books are full of taunts on their cliar- 
coal complexion. Much of tins has pro¬ 
bably arisen from their liaving been so long 
sul>j(R;ted to the Aloguls, and otlier con¬ 
querors, originally from nortiierri climates. 
India, too, lias l>een always, and long before 
the Eyjropeans came hither, a favourite 
theatre for adventurers from Persia, Greece, 
Tafitary, and Arabia, all white men, and 
all in their turn possessing themselves of 
weSltb and power. These circumstances 
must have greatly contributed to make a 
fair coinplefltion fashionable. It is remark¬ 
able, however, to observe how surely all 
these classes of men, in a few generations, 
even without any intermarrying with llie 
Hindoos, assume the deep olive tint, little 
less dark than a negro, which seems natu¬ 
ral to tli^ climate. The Portuguese natives 
form unions Among themselves alone, «r, 
if they can, with other Europeahs, and yet 
have they, during a 300 years’ residence, 
become as black as Cafl'res. Surely this 
l^oes far to disprove the assertion, that cli-. 
mate alone is insufficieut to account for the 
difference betweeif the European and the 
negro. It is true, that in the negro are 
other peculiarities to which the European 
colonpts show no approximation, and which 
undoubtedly do not appear to follow so na¬ 
turally from the climate, as that sw^thiness 
of complafdon which is the sole d^tinction 
between the Hindoo and the European. 
^But if heat produces one change, other pe¬ 
culiarities of climate m^^pi^uce other 
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and additional changes; a^d when sucli 
peg *diar jttM have dtXM) or 4000 jF^ars to 
joperate in, it is not easy4o fix anV Hants 
toi.their power. I am inclmed, alter all, 
to suspect that our European vanity leads 
us asti^ m supmosuis diat our own is the 
primitive txmplexku^which 1 should ra¬ 
ther suppose was-that of the Indian, half- 
wiy between the two extremes, and per¬ 
haps the i^t agpreeable to the eye and the 
instinct of the majcHrity of the human race.- 
▲ colder climate, and a constant use^of 
clothes, may have blanched the skin as 
effectually as a burning sun or nakedness 
may have tanned it. Thus, while hardship, 
additional exposure, a greater degree of 
heat, and otlier circumstances with which 
we are unacquainted, may h^ye deteriorated 
the Hindoo into a negro, opposite courses 
'may have clianged him into ths progms> 
sivdy liehter tints of the Chinese, me Per¬ 
sian, and die European.’' 

, ■ » . 

EXPENSES AT ETON IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTUHV. 

Of the expenses incurred for school¬ 
boys at Eton, earlj^ in the reign of Elizabeth, 
we find some curious rattictdars in a ma- j 
nuscript of the time. The boys, were' sons 
of Sir William Cavendish, of C^tsworth, I 
and . the aitries are worth i^ee, as show¬ 
ing the manners of diose days. Aoiong the 
items, a breast of roast ‘mutton is ohaiged 
ten-pence; a small chicken, four-pence; a 
week’s board, five shillings eael^ bes^ides 
the wood burned in their chamber; to an 
old woman for sweeping and cleaning the 
chamber, two-pence; mending’a shoe, one 
penny ; three candles, nine-pence; a book, 
lEsop’s Fables, four-pence; two pair of j 
shoes, sixteen-pence; two bunches of wax 
lights, one penny; the sum total of the 
payments,inchidingbaarrl, paid toJhe bur- 
sers of Eton College, living expenses for 
the two boys and dieir man,Clothes, books, 
washing, &c., amount to twelve pounds, 
twelre idiillings, and seven-pence. The 
expense of a scltolar at the university in 
•1514 was but five pounds annually, afibrd- 
^ing^ as mucl},accommodation as would now 
cost sixty pounds; though the accommoda- 
ttua would be fox shoit of that now cus- 
Mmaiy at Eton.->-27omei/iV in Eng- 
innd. ( 


INoland’s responsibility. 

Mr. Robinsok remarks, adverting tothe 
foct of a goofirmation being held in a place 


^ Ipdia wherja, only a few years agp, .^ 

I ftiost revoltit^ barbvUtes were prad^gii^ 
** I was meaitipiiing to ti^op He^r,bdw 
forcibly it had stm^ me, dumitt the ser¬ 
vice, in that ball, where, a •few ye^ 
agb, the most savage tyrant received'^s 
miserable subjeCtsgp Christian prdote w^as 
now administering the aotemn ordinances 
of our religion. He leuied his faea4»on 
his hand, and burst into tears.,. *^Haw 
^ondeiful,’ said he, * is the provideaiee 
pf >(xod, in .the etxuiomy of hia. clwrefa !• 
Never was any people entrusted with 
such a power of doing good as England 
‘now'isi What a fearful responsibility 
rests on' the government and its minis¬ 
ters ; on the nation and all its obtldren; 
and, above all, on onr church and Us 
rulers<l' Such were the remarks muds 
in the palace of the deposed Emperor of 
Candy on this memorable morning.” 

---4- 

FoBOETroLNESs.—A. wretch tliat is con¬ 
demned .tip die to-morrow cannot forget it, 
and yet poor pinners, that continualiy are 
uncertain to live an hour, and ciTUiii 
speedily to see the majesty of the Ixird, 
to their inconceivable joy or terror, as sure 
as they now live upon earth, can forget 
these things for whicli they have their me- 
moiy, and which one would think should 
drown the matters of this world, as the re¬ 
port of a cannon doth a whisper, or.as the 
sun obscures a poor glow-worm. Oh won¬ 
derful stupidity of an unregenerate soul! oh 
wonderful folly and distractedness of the 
ungodly, that ev=er men can forget—1 s.iy 
again, that they can forget eternal joy, eter¬ 
nal woe, and the eternal God, and the 
place of their eternal and unchangeable 
altode 1 when they stand even at the door, 
and there is but the tlun veil of flesh be¬ 
tween titem and that amazing sight, that 
eternal gulf, and they are daify dying and 
stepping ill!— Baxter, 


The Believer, — A believer’s heel 
may be bruised, but bis vital parts aje 
out of reach, Zech, ii, 8, 1 John v. 18.-^ 
Cole. 
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scropiiulahia nodosa. 


BOTANY.—No. XXII. 

SCU01*HU1.AI11«. 

Tu assist the mind in forming a conception 
of this family, we have introduced our brief 
account of it by a figure of the scrc^ihidnria 
nodota, or figwort, which is assumed as the 
type and representative of tli^ rest? Tiie 
figwort is very common on the sides of 
ditches, and may, with the assistance of this 
figure, be easily detected by its deep-groen 
leaves and its dark puiple flowers. The 
root has a number of knot-like protu¬ 
berances growing upon it, which, to an 
imaginative eye, bear some resemblance to 
the swellings which chjiracterize scrophu- 
lous disorders; hence its Latin name scro- 
phularia. 

In this family the flower is o‘'?n irregular 
shape, fig. a In some instances it is so 


folded as tu be likened to the visage of some 
animal, as we may see in the snap-dragon, 
often found growing wild upon old garden 
walls, or in 4ie yellow toad-flax; in both 
of which names there seems‘to be some 
allusion madoto the manner in which the 
corolla opens, asfiincy might liken thi£ to 
tlie mouth of a toad or a dragon. The sta¬ 
mens are, for the most part, fot|jr in number; 
in which case the^ stand in pairs of differ¬ 
ent lengtlis. There are occasionally only 
two stamens, as in the veronica of the gar¬ 
den^ the lady’s slipper, and the various 
spedfes of wild sperawell. The seed-ves- 
3el affords another mark of distinction. 
This is Always divided into two cells or 
compartments, by a transverse partition, to 
which the numerous small seeds are attach¬ 
ed. If the seed-vessel of the figwort, fig. b. 
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be examined after it has opened at the 
top, these two cells will he very obvious. If 
the partition itself be inspected, it will be 
foifnd to resemble a small flittened pillow, 
connecting the edges of valves, or folding 
pieces, which comjxisethe cells. Upon tiie 
nature of this partition the writer is disposed 
to rely, as forming an important distinction 
in this order. 

It is by no means necessary that 
the student should begin the study of 
this order by an examination of the scro* 
phularia nodosa; for the digUalis purpurea, 
or foxglove, which grows in almost every 
garden, will answer his purpose quite as 
well. This flower, whose hardiness and 
beauty have given it so frequent a place in 
our cultivated groui^ds, is a. native of this 
,country, not unfreijiiently found in woods. 
Its generic peculiarity consists in a bell¬ 
shaped corolla enlarged below, but the 
stamens are in pairs of two longer and two 
shorter ones, while the seed-vessel agrees 
with the general character just given of this 
order, in being two-celled, with a free par¬ 
tition in the centre. 

A very pretty example for illustration is 
obtained in the antirrhinim linaria, or yel¬ 
low toad-flax, known by its bright yellow 
flowers,and its narrow ash-green leaves. The 
blossom will be recognised by its resem¬ 
blance to that of the snap-dragon; that is, 
in having the mouth of the coroHa shut 
close, and resembling the mouth of some 
animal. 

A very pleasing ornament of old waljs is 
the antirrhinum cymbalaria, or ivy-leaved 
toad-flax, which we (jnention both for its 
beauty and the likelihood there is that it 
will at hand when other examples are 
absent. A small violet-coloured flower, 
and a hvedobed leaf, resembling an ivy 
leaf, will always denote it to the collector. 
But all the species of antirrhinum, or snap¬ 
dragon, &c., with which we are acquainted, 
are remarkable, not only l&r the curious 
form of the'corolla, but also for the general 
beauty of their appearance.' 

Many of our country friends are familiar 
with the cyebright, {euphrana offinnalis^ 
which was ^nce esteemed of great ellicacy 
*'in disorders of the eye; hence the poet 
Milton represents the angel as purging the 
visual organs of Adam with “ euphrasy 
and rue,” that is, with eyebright an^ the 
common garden rue. It has a small whi^ 
flower, marked with purple lines, leaves 
small, pointed, and stiff, and §rows on 
heaths and dry pastures. I’or further illus¬ 
tration, .we may refer the reader to thej 
. veronica of ou|^ gardens, or to that little ! 


plant, which is often seen by grassy roarl- 
stdes, and is remarkable for its blue flower, 
with two stamens and four divisions of the 
corolla. This is the wild germander {vero¬ 
nica ckamcedrps.) The lady’s slipper, 
{ceUccolariii rugo«a,) so conspicuous for its 
yellow flowers, wMcIi in sha]ie resemble 
the fore part of a shoe, will furnish a pretty 
example for those to whom cultivated 
flowers are more accessible than the deni¬ 
zens. orthe coiflitry. Some species of this 
interesting flower are natives of the country 
about Conception in Chili, where they ap¬ 
pear in company with other plants, {Jnea,) 
“belonging to this family. To form an ima¬ 
ginary picture of that country, one may 
paint with the pencil of fancy an expanse 
of verdure vicing in freshness with our 
choicest parks, sloping delightfully into 
every variety of hill and dale, and studded 
with clumps of myrtle trees, whose roots 
are garnished with the lady’s slipper, and 
other kindred plants, not less cut ions in 
form, and more pleasing for the elegance 
and delicacy of their colours. 

In the engraving, fig. r is the germen, 
or unripe frufc; fig. d, seeds*, which are 
small and numerous. 

PASCHALI, TIIE WAEDF.NSIAN. 

Mr. Blair relates the following parti¬ 
culars -Negrino and PaschaM exercised 
their ministry in Calabria, in comforting the 
persecuted people among the woods and 
mountains. But when tlie sufferers were 
so closely hunted, we could hardly expect 
the preachers to escape. At the instance 
of the inquisit^, they were both appre¬ 
hended. Negrino was starved to death in 
prison at Casueza. At this place Paschali 
was detained in confliiement eight months, 
whence he was sent prisoner to Naples, 
with the view of being conducted to Home. 
The patience with which he endured the 
cross, appears from the sensible and 
ardent, letters which he addrcs;>ed to 
the persecuted church of Calabria, to his 
afflictQ'l spc.use Camilla, and to the church 
of Geneva. In one of these he thus de¬ 
scribes his journey from Cosenzato Naples; 
“ Two of our companions had been pre 
vailed on to recant, but they were no better 
treated on that account, and we know not 
what they will suffer at Rome, whither they 
are to be conveyed, as well as Marquet and 
myself. The Spaniard, our conductor, 
wished us to give him money to be relieved 
from the chain by which we were bound to 
one anotlxir; yet, in addition to this, he 
put on me a pair of handcuffs, so strait 
I that tliey entered into the flesh, and deprived 
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me of all sleep; and I found that, if at ^1, 
he would not remove them until he had 
drawn from me all the money 1 had, 
amounting only to two ducats, which 1 
needed for my support. At night the beasts 
were better treated than we, for theiryitter 
was spread for them, while we were obliged 
to he on the hard ground, without any co¬ 
vering ; and in this condition we remained 
for nine nights. On our arrival at Naples 
we were thrust into a celU noisome in the 
highest degree, from the"^damp, and the 
putrid breath of the prisoners.” 

lie was next sent in bonds to Rome, at 
which place his brother arrived from Con^ 
with letters of recommendation, to ask his 
liberty. With difficulty this brother ob¬ 
tained an interview witli him, in the presence 
of a judge of the inquisition. He gives the 
*foHownig description of this first interview : 
*‘.lt was hideous to .see him, with his bare 
head, and his hands and arms lacerated 
with the small cords with which he vras 
bound, like one to be led to the gibbet. On 
advancing to embrace him, I sunk, to the 
ground. 

‘ My brother 1 * said ho, ‘ if you are a 
Christian,why do you distref#yourself thus? 
Do you know that a leaf cannot fall to the 
ground without the will of God ? Comfort 
yourself in Christ Jesus, for tlie present 
troubles are not to be compared with the 
glory to coijne.’ 

“ ‘ No more talk !' exclaimed the judge. 

“ When we were about to jiart, my bro¬ 
ther begged the judge to remove him to a 
less horrid prison. 

“ ‘ There is no other prison for you than 
this.’ , 

“ ‘ At least show me a little pity in my 
last days, and God will show it to you.’ 

“ ‘ There is no pity for such obstinate 
and hardened criminals as you.’ 

“ A Piedmontese doctor, who was pre¬ 
sent, joined me in entreating the judge to 
grant this favour; but he remained inflexi- 
ble. • 

“ ‘ He will do it for Uie love of God,’ 
said my brother. ^ • 

“ ‘ All the other prisons are full,’ replied 
the judge. 

“ ‘ Tlipy are not so full but Uiat a small 
corner can be spared for me.’ 

“ ‘ You would infect all who are near 
you by your smooth speeches.’ 

“ ‘ 1 will speak to no one who does not 
speak to me.’ 

“ ‘ Be content, you cannot liave another 
place.’ 

“ ‘ I must then have patienot,’ replied 
my brother.” * 


In Paschali we see an instance of the 
power of the gospel supporting the soul in 
the most protracted sufferings. In a letter 
to his former hearers, like another Paul in 
his second epistle from Rome to Timothy, 
and like him, when about '' to be oifored,” 
he thus expresses himself: My state is 
this : I feel my joy increase every day as I 
approach nearer the hour in which 1 sliali 
be offered as sweet-smelling sacrifice to the 
Txird Jesus Christ, my faithful Saviour; 
yea, so inexpressible is my joy, that I seem 
to myself to be free from captivity, and am pre¬ 
pared to die, not only once, but many thou¬ 
sand times, for Christ, if it were possible; 
nevertheless, I persevere in imploring the 
Divine assistance by prayer, for I am con¬ 
vinced that man is a miserable creature 
when left to liimselff and not upheld and 
directed by God.” Shortlybefore his death 
he thus Addressed his brother :— 

“ I give thanks to iny God, that, in the 
midst of my long-continued and severe af¬ 
fliction, there are some who wish me well; 
and I thank you, my dearest brother, for the 
friendly interest you have taken in my wel¬ 
fare. But as for me, God lias bestowed on 
me that knowledge of our l.x)rd Jesus 
Christ, which assures me 1 am not in an 
erroi^ and 1 know that 1 must go by the 
narrow way of the cross, and seal my testi¬ 
mony with my blood. 1 do not dread death, 
and still less the loss of my earthly goods; 
for I am certain o& etenial life, and a celes¬ 
tial^ inheritance, and my heart is united to 
my Lord and Saviour.” When his brother 
urgied him to yield in some degree, with a 
view of saving his life and pro[)erty, he re¬ 
plied, “ (ill! ray bfbther, the danger in 
which you are involved gives me more dis¬ 
tress than all that 1 suffer or have the pros¬ 
pect of suffering; for I perceive that your 
mind is so addicted to earthly tilings as to 
be indifferent to lieaven.” 

At last, on the 8th of September, 1560, 
he was led the conventual church .of 
Minerva, to hear liis process publicly read ; 
and the next d|y, the 9th of September, he 
appeared, witli the greatest fortitude, in the 
court adjoining the castle of St. Angelo, 
where he was burnt in the presence of the 
pope and a party 6f caijlinal^. Pius iv. 
wished to feast his eyes with the punish¬ 
ment of that man who had maintained the 
pope to be antichrist; but he and bis car- 
diiiaU could have wished either that they 
h«.d been in another place, or that Paschali 
had been mute, or the people deaff for the 
martyr exffressed many sentiments from the 
word of God against the pope, which 
•caused him considerable uneasiness! In the 
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midst of the flames, he courageously cen¬ 
sured his persecutors, summoning them to 
appear before the throne of the Lamb, to 
give^n account of their cruelties and bar¬ 
barities, and of tlieir heresies, superstitions, 
and idolatries, with wtiich they have defiled 
the church. The martyr caused these dig¬ 
nitaries to gnash their teeth with rage ; he 
deeply affected all the other witueises, and 
died tervently calling upon God. 

—♦- 

THE TELESCOPE.—No. II 
Having remarked that the image of 
an immensely distant object udll be formed 
by a convex lens in its focus, it is ncces- 


saf-y to show, that for objects situated near 
toms, the case will be different; for with 
such objects the place of the image will 
vary with its distance from the lens; and 
not only so, but what is of great import¬ 
ance,. the magnitude of the image will also 
depend upon the same distance: we will 
endeavour to explain our meaning. 

In the adjoining figure, suppose a n to 
represent a convex lens, and c an object 
at an infinite distance, as a star; thus all 
the rays of light which fall upon the lens 
from such object may be considered as 
parallel to each other, and will, after 
passing through the glass, meet in the fo¬ 
cus h on the other side; let t be a point 


A 



in front of the lens, at the same distance 
from it as the focus /&, this point would be 
the focus, if the object c was transferred 
to the right hand, and placed at c. Now 
if the ooject c be brought near to the 
glass, as at o, then the image, instead of 
being formed at h, will recede from the 
lens, and be formed about d: if the ob¬ 
ject c be placed at i, then the image will 
be formed at an infinite distance, as shown 
by the dotted lines; or, in other w'ords, 
the rays on leaving the glass will move 
on in parallel lincv. In short, the dis¬ 
tance of the object on one side of the 
lens, and that of the image on the other, 
reciprocally correspond; that is, if you 
put the object in the place of the image, 
the image will be formed in the place 
of the object. 

The magnitude of the image thus 
farmed must next be cousihered. When 
such a lens represents to us the image of 
tl\|e kun, of the moon, or of a star, at a few 
inches distant, it must be evident that 
these images must be incomparably smailpr 
than the objects themselves. A star being 
much greater thhn the whole earth, how 
is it possible that an image of such mag¬ 
nitude should be represented to us at the 
distance of a few inches \ But tly; star 
appearing to us only as a point, the image, 
represented by the lens, likewise resem¬ 
bles a point, and, consequently, is infl- 
nitelv smaller than the object itself. 

The nearer the image is to the lens, 
the smaller will it be; and the more re¬ 
mote it is, the greater will be its magni¬ 


tude : thus let a b represent a lens, and 
let the man at c be the object; then if the 



image was formed at d, it would be 
smaller than if it w-as formed at e or p; 
and when the distance of the image is 
equal to that of the object, as at a, then 
both the objec^and its image are of the 
same magnitude; this takes place when 
the (Jistance of the object c is double that 
of the focus of the lens. Thus, suppose 
the man to be placed at forty feet from 
the glass, and that the focus of the glass 
is twenty feet, tlien the image of the man 
will be formed forty feet behind the lens, 
and of the same size as the object itself. 
If this image is looked at from a few 
inchqs distant, it will be seen exceedingly 
distinct, and nearly as well as if the man 
had been suddenly transported from the 
distance of eighty feet to that of a few 
inches, and we should say that the man 
is apparently magnifled; for instead of 



appearing mu’er the small angle A bc. 
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w^hich he would do with the naked eye, 
his image would, by means of the le^s, 
appear under the much larger angle d c K. 

If the image of the man was formed 
twice farther from the lens than the object, 
it would appear double the size nj, the 
object; and in general as many times as 
the image is farther from the lens than 
the object, so many times will it be 
greater. 

In all the above remarks we l|ave sup- 

{ )r)sed the object to b^ placed farther 
rom the glass than the distance of its 
focus: we must now show what will be 
the effect if we place the object nearer to 
the lens than its focal distance. 

In doing this we shall explain the prin- 
ci[)lc upon which convex lenses, when 
mounted in frames called spectacles, be^ 
come so serviceable to our more aged 
friends. It is well known, that as youth 
gives pljcc to age, the eye which formerly 
was quick at discerning minute objects, 
and reading the sinallcst print, gradually 
fails; this arises from a change in the 
crystalline humour, of which the eye is 
in part composed. In j'mith the eye is 
very globular, being full ol^siich humour ; 
but as age advances, the eye flattens by 
its deficiency, when, of course, its refrac¬ 
tive; power is diminished : small objects, 
which are b(;st seen at short distances, 
are no longer discernible; and to be seen 
at all they must be placed further off, 
(the eye having become longer-sighted,) 
where from their minuteness they will not 
be visible, and therefore the convex lens 
is applied in the form of spectacles to 
produce a distant magnified image of a 
near and small object. This is ac¬ 
complished by placing the object to 
be view'ed, or the paper to be read, at 
a shorter distance from the glass than 
its focal distance. Thus, let a be 



the object; and as its distance a c is less 
than the distance of the focus, the rays 
A M and A I), &c., which fall upon the lens 
from the object, diverge too much to be 
parallel to each other, by the refraction 
they undergo in passing through the 
glass > they will, therefore, be still diver* 


gent, as marked by the Hues b e and d f, 
though much less so than before; if these 
lines be produced backward, they will 
meet at i. The rays b e and D f will, 
after having passed through the Tens, 
preserve the same direction as if they 
had come (rom the point i, though they 
have not actually done so, it bein^ only 
in the Icps that they have taken this nevr 
direction, A person w'hose eye receives 
these rays, will imagine that the object of 
its vision is placed at t, where an imagin¬ 
ary image of the real object a will apjiear 
to be formed, and the spectator will re¬ 
ceive the same impression as if the object 
itself was at i instead of a. The object 
at A w ill not only ajipcar to be removed 
further off to i, but its aiiparcnt magni¬ 
tude will also be gscatly increased by as 
many times as the ujipareut image is fiis- 
thor frmn the lens than the object is ; as 
shown in our diagram, where the real ob¬ 
ject at a is apparently magnified to the 
size at i. 

Tlie reader may now easily compre¬ 
hend the benefit derived from the use 
of spectacles containing convex lenses, 
to persons w'hose sight is not adapted to 
view near objects, but who can see them 
to ipore advantage at a distance, or what 
is commonly known by the term long¬ 
sighted. ISuch defect of sight usually oc¬ 
curs in aged people, some of whom re¬ 
quire'Vipeetacics/if a very near focus, and 
others mure distant; but the foregoing re¬ 
marks may give a general idea of the use 
o6 such 8j)Pctac‘Ies. Of tlie as.sistance 
requiied by short-sighted persons, we 
shall spe^k hcreafVer, iu describing the 
nature and properties of the concave 
lens. 



Suppose a B to represent a concave 
lens, and suppcTse tin? parallel rays adc 
to pass through the glass; iu doing vvhich, 
they will be so refracted, that on leaving it, 
thy w ill diverge, taking a new direction, 
^as if they had proceeded from the point 
c, the focus of the lens, which is the cen¬ 
tre of tke glass’s concavity; thus the ray 
« will proceed on to d, taking the direc¬ 
tion ci/; the ray fy, which passes through 
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the centre of the lens, and coincides ^'ith 
its axis, suflfers no refraction, but conti¬ 
nues onward in the same-straight line b e ; 
and the ray r takes the direction c /. If 
toestf rays had passed through the glass 
in the opposite direction, namely, from 
def, and converging towards the point c, 
then the interposition of the lens would 
have caused them to move in the^arollel 
lines a be, after passing through it. 

We are now prepared to explain how 
a concave glass is servic.cable in assist¬ 
ing the vision of short-sighted persons. 
Suppose the rays of light ab c io proceed 
from some distant object, (which the eye 
of a short-sighted person placed at e is 
unable, without the aid of spectacles, to 
distinguish;) then in passing through 
the concave lens *to the eye, they 
become so refracted as to appear to 
emanate from an image of the (dis¬ 
tant) object formed at c; thus a short- 
siglited person is enabled, by the use of 
such glasses, to see distant oiijects as if 
they were close at hand. It is now easy 
to understand how those persons who 
cannot read without bringing the paper 
close to their nose, or walk the streets in 
safety, to observe the approach of car¬ 
riages, may receive essential service f(om 
tile use of concave spectacles, repre¬ 
senting the most distant objects as very 
near; the image being formed within a 
few inches’ distance. These irnagds are 
much smaller than the objects tlicmselves, 
a.s this shaped glass reduces instead hi 
magnifies its ajiparent dimensions; bvt 
this i)y no means prevents distinct vision; 
and a small object mear, may appear 
greater than a large object at a distance. 
Persons whose sight is short have occa¬ 
sion, then, for concave glasses, which re¬ 
present objects as nearer; and those 
whose sight is long, need convex glasses, 
which represent to them objects as at a 
greater distance. 


THE BOA. 

^ The latinSj^as it is said, gave the term 
boa to serpents of extraordinary magnitude, 
because they fancied tliat they drained the 
udders of the cattle in their pastures; and 
although tiiis supposition is erroneous, ^the 
name is still retained by modern naturalists,, 
because it is convenient and long esta¬ 
blished. It was, however, first apfjlied by 
Liimaius to the huge monsters peculiar to 
tlie hotter -climates of the globe, which far | 


siyrpass the longest snakes existing in the 
m^t southern parts of Europe. 

The largest of these terrific reptiles, 
known in our quarter of the glolie, are the 
quartre-raies, {coluber claphig,) and the 
serpent of Esculapius, {coluber JSsculapii.) 
The nrst, which is supposed to be the boa 
of Pliny, is sometimes found to attain the 
length of eight or ten feet; the other, 
which the ancients represented in tlie 
statues o^, Esculapius, is not so long, but 
thicker than the 'preceding: they are both 
found in Italy, Hungary, Illyria, and othrr 
parts of Europe adjacent to the East. 
Hut what are these to the serpents which 
afe produced in the inter-tropical lati¬ 
tudes t We speak not of those whose bite 
is fatal, whose teeth instil a deadly poison 
into tlie smallest puncture which they in¬ 
flict, but of those whose 'gigantic powets' 
render them formidable to the largest 
quadrupeds, and whose name is a bye-word 
of terror. 

I'ancy cannot paint a more formidable, 
a more terrific object, than a monstrous 
serpent: nothing can she conceive whose 
attack man or other animals can less suc¬ 
cessfully combai*. Imagine yourself, for a 
moment, enveloped, as if by magic, in the 
folds of such a monster. His sinewy 
form, thirty feet in length, is twined around 
you; his weight bears you to the eartii; 
tile combined energy of thousands of mus¬ 
cles acting on so many levers, and every 
lever, every point on the strain upon you— 
crushes in your chest, stifles your feeble 
cries, breaks your vainly struggiing limbs, 
and reduces you to a bruised and mangled 
corpse ; and all tli^s takes place so rapidly, 
.so suddenly, that hope of succour is as 
vain as are your despairing struggles; 
should your companions iicar your moans, 
your death is sealed ere they can bring as¬ 
sistance ; if, indeed, panic has not deprived 
them of their reason. To avoid or to es¬ 
cape the attack of such a being, requires 
no ordinary presence of mind: nor, indeed, 
armed witli any weapons, not excepting 
fire-armr, wwld it be safe to venture un¬ 
supported against an enemy of such tre¬ 
mendous powers. 

These huge snakes act tlie tiger’s part, 
lliey take their prey by stratagem; for what 
animal would go nearthem, were it aware of 
their presence ? Hot steaming morasses, 
the swampy margins of rivers, the borders 
of lakes, the tangled underwood, that skirts 
the dark marshy forest; (places where a 
rank and luxuriant vegetation. aflurds them 
adequate concealment,) are their favourite 
'■’bodes. Tliere they lurk, lialf floating on 
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the water, half stretched upon tlie land^or J 
partly twined around some nigged trujik, 
to the bark of which their colours assimi¬ 
late. I'atient to wait, undaunted to attack, 
rapid as an ariow or a flash of lightning to 
dart upon their victim, what can e^ape ? 
They tlirow their bodies in folds and knots 
around that of their prey so instantane¬ 
ously, that the eye cannot follow the action; 
and so great is their strength, that the 
solid bones of the ox stjjip bensath tlieir 
eflbrts. Tims fares it with the dfcer, or 
fhe antelope, that comes to drink ; crushed 
to an undistinguishahle mass, it becomes 
the food of its hideous enemy, wlip, 
slowly untwining his tortuous length, pro¬ 
ceeds to lick it with his quivering tongue, 
and besmear it with glutinous saliva, which 
distils abundantly from his ravenous jaws, 
c.'fpahle of expanding to a most extraor¬ 
dinary degree : this done, he proceeds to 
suck in the yet warm flesh ; and as he 
gorges the mass, sinks gradually into a 
state of lethargic stupor. 

Many of our readers are acquainted with 
the fact, recorded in history, wliich relates 
to one of these huge |prpents, against 
whose enormous force llegulus was obliged 
to employ the most effective military en¬ 
gines then known. This serpent occupied 
a certain situation on the banks of the 
river Begrada, between I'tica and Car¬ 
thage, and had destroyed many soldiers, 
who had gone to the spot for the purpose 
of procuring water. Darts hurled at him 
made no impression on his scales. The 
machines for throwing huge stones were 
obliged to be brought up, and at length a 
stone of prodigious size struck him on the 
back, and laid him prostrate on the earth. 
Regulus took the skin to Rome; and it is 
said to have measured one hundred and 
twenty feet; it remains, however, uncer¬ 
tain what this measure exactly meant. 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that iu Egypt, 
under one of the Ptolemies, an enormous 
serpent, thirty cubits long, was talfen alive, 
though not without the greatest difficulty. 
The monster was in the babi^of dbuching 
very much at his ease, on the margin of 
the water, where, folded in a circle, quite 
motionless, with the head just raised, (so 
that he could discern the approach of any 
animal which might come to (juench its 
thirst,) he waited in expectation of his 
victim. Stimulated by the hope of gain, 
some hunters resolve^ to seize him alive, 
and carry him to Alexandria. Two pe¬ 
rished in the first attack: still the courage 
of the men was unabated, and tfiey planned^ 
to block up the entrance of the cave to 


which the animal was accustomed to retire, 
and to place near this haunt a net, com¬ 
posed of cordage, duly proportioned to the 
creature’s strengtli. Into this snare h# fell; 
frightened by the men who presented them¬ 
selves suddenly in a body, advancing on 
him with their weapons, and making a 
noise with loud clashing instruments. After 
useless eflbrts to break his bonds, he was 
taken to Alexandria. 

The accounts to which we have alluded, 
though, perhaps, exaggerated in their de¬ 
tails, serve to show the acquaintance of 
the ancients with these giants of the snake 
tribe; and sufficiently demonstrate the 
terror which their powers had universally 
inspired. Nor are the accounts which 
modern travellers give, at all calculated to 
remove the i!npressi®n. 

l.imiseusapplicd the term boa, as wehsTve 
said, lb those miglity, but not venomous 
snakes which are met with in the hotter 
climates of the globe. The term boa is 
now, however, restricted to a group pecu¬ 
liar to the intcr-lropical regions of Ame¬ 
rica : while to those of Africa, India, and 
the Indian islands, tlie term python is 
given; because they exhibit characteristics 
of their own, clcaily separating lietween 
them and their American relatives, with 
whom they agree in size, habits^ powers, 
and ferocity. 

These preliminary obserA'atlons we shall 
follow up in oui>next number, by a short 
aqpount of the celebrated boa constrictor. 

• ~ 

BREAD. 

The sifbstances used for making bread, 
it need scarcely be stated, have been 
oats, barley, rye, and wheat; although, 
in early times, the latter was prized as a 
luxury, in comparison nith its )iresent 
consumption. The changes in the sub¬ 
stances of bread it may be important to 
notice, inasmuch as they throw consider¬ 
able light upon the comforts of every 
class of the people at the periods of such 
changes. * 

The earliest bread was a kind of por- 
‘ridge or pudding, of flour oj meal mixed 
with water, ana boilrtl; and when the 
method of kneading it into dough became 
common, the bread was nothing more 
than a kind of tough unleavened cake. 
ThI baking of these cakes, instead of 
%eing Ictl to any particular set of men, al 
a distinct profession, was one of the prin¬ 
cipal concerns of the matrons; in those 
simple times, the most dignified ladies 
did not disdain to employ their fair hands 
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in kneading the do^h;and tfaeanodem title 
of lady originated in her being the 
or server of bread. In this first stage of 
the pit of baking, the use of ovens was 
unknown; and the cake, when properly 
kneaded, was toasted either upon a warm 
hearth, or upon a gridiron. Such w'as 
the bread of the Anglo-Saxons; and a 
literd proof of their baking it before the 
fire is preserved in the accredited anec¬ 
dote narrated in nearly every History of 
England, wherein AMred is said to have 
let the neatherd's loaves burn on the 
hearth, or on a stone. Indeed, the liake- 
stone is among the earliest domestic 
contrivances: it was first of stone, whence 
its name, it was next made of sow- 
metal; but, nevertheless, was still called a 
bakestone, though the use of stones for 
baking was still retained. In Wales, 
bread is or was lately baked upon an 
iron plate, called a girdle; wherefore it 
was named girdle-bread. 

A few notices of the use of corn in 
England will show the reader how supe¬ 
rior is the security from dearth in the 
present to former ages. A WTiter of the 
time of Edward iii. states, that when the 
new com began to be sold, no beggar 
would “eat bread that in it beanes were,” 
but ** of coket, or else dene wheate.” 
The latter then loTt'ercd extraordinarily 
in price; as in 1317, after an abundant 
harvest, wheat fell fromceighty shillings* 
to six shillings and eightpence per quar¬ 
ter. Immediately after the harvest, the 
people bought their store of corn at>a 
cheap rate of the farmers; for there were 
no corn-dealers in ttiose days; but tlie 
consumers becoming improvident, the 
supply fell short before the arrival of the 
following harvest, and prices advanced 
out of all proportion. Thus, in a docu¬ 
ment dated Colchester, 1296, we find 
almost every family provided with a small 
store of barley and oats, usyally about a 
quarter or two of each; but wheat and 
rye are seldom mentioned. The corn 
was usually ground at home in a hand- 
mill or quern ; although wind and water¬ 
mills were not uncominon. The querir 
Vas the aifeient, millA> In Wickliff’s 
translation of the Bible, in Matt. xxiv. 
w'e read, “ Two wymmen schulen (shall) 
by gryndynge-in onequerae;” and in the 
^iresent version of the Bible the vtord 
queme” is changed to “ mill.” Such a 
quern is vommon to this day in^ Eastern 

* Equb] to more than forty poundu a quarter at 
the present day; which enomious price shows how 
^reat the sdsreity must have been. 


countries. Harrison, writing in the reign 
of-Elizabeth, says that his wife ground 
her malt at home upon her quern, (or 
mill .)—Domegtic Life in England. 

c * 

DIFFERENCE OF NATIONAL CUSTOMS. 

With the Chinese, the left takes pre¬ 
cedence of the right, as the place of 
honour; and white instead of black is 
the apn^opriate badge of mourning. 
From- the pecuhar construction of their 
compass, perhaps, which they call che 
nan cha^y “a chariot pointing towards 
the south,” they do not number the car¬ 
dinal points ill our order, but always 
mention the south before the north. 

- • - 

HOLINESS. 

Bei.1 EVERS, as they were in the primitive 
times holy in their lives, so they professed 
this still to be the foundation of their holi¬ 
ness—Christ hath died, Christ is risen, 
Christ is in heaven; therefore we must live 
so and so: and this was tlieir great profes¬ 
sion. It dasheth all the carnal gospellers 
in the world. * It would shame men out of 
their sins,' or out of their profession of 
Christ. If Paul were alive, he would show 
the deepest abhorrence of him that will say 
he believeth in Christ, who died and rose 
again, and yet lived in sin, Roiq. vi. 1, 2, 

2 Cor. v. 14, 15.— Goodwin. 

The especial procuring cause of ho¬ 
liness is the mediation of Christ. We are 
not in this matter concerned in any thing, 
let men call it what they please, virtue, ho¬ 
liness, or godliness, that hath not a spe¬ 
cial relation unto the Lord Christ and 
his mediation. Evangelical holiness is pur¬ 
chased for us by Him, according to the 
tenour of the everlasting covenant; is pro¬ 
mised unto us on his account, actually im- 
petrated* for us by his intercession, and 
communicated to us by his Spirit. And 
hereby ajc do not only cast ofl' the rnonl 
virtues of the heathens from having the 
least cqricerq/pent herein, but all the prin¬ 
ciples and duties of persons professing 
Christianity, who are not actually and really 
implanted into Christ. For He it is who 
of God is made unto us sanctification, 

1 Cor. i. 30, John xv. 5, Luke xxii. 32.-— 
Owen. 

• Obtained by Intreaty. 
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The Boa Conattictor bcRiuning to uncoil itaclf, Itaving destroyed its victim 


THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

Tuts gigantic snake, to which the epithets, 
king, emperor, divine, as indicating its 
fancied superiority over all othei* reptiles, 
have, been given, is a native of the marshes, 
and luxuriant margins of fITe risers and 
fresh-water lakes of inter-tropical America: 
.there it reigns, a destroyer of life, the 
tenor of man and beast. The swiftness of 
the deer is no protection, the monkey is 
not safe among tne branches, nor the laiger 
fish in the water. To climb, to swim, 
to dart along the pound, are among 
the endowments of tljis powerful reptile; 
and he avails himself of each of them in 
turn. It was from the display of such 
varied powers, combined wiin a natur^ 
voC Til 


daring, ferocious, and blood-thirsty, that 
the ancient Mexicans regarded the boa 
with religioas veneration. The supseme 
divinity of that remarkable nation was re¬ 
presented with a snake in the right hand, 
or coiled around liim and his altars.* To 
this image they oftered bloody and inhuman 
sacrifices. 

• • 

" Oil a lilue throne, with fuAr huf;c Rllver snakes, 
As if tlie Vceiiers of the saiictnary, 

Circled with stretrhiiiK neck, and fangs display'd, 
McvilJi sate : another graven snake 
Belted with scales of gold liis monster bulk.” 
f SOUTIEEV. 

* “ This peat power, this indomitable 

force, iLs gigantic length, the Htstre of its 
scales, nie beauty of its colours, have in 
spired,” says M. de Lacept-de, speaking 
3 
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t»f the boa, “ a sort of admiration, mingled 
with affiight in most people, but litile re¬ 
moved from a savage condition ; and as all 
that produces terror and admiration, all that 
appears endowed witb a great superiority 
over other lieings, hardly fails to create, in 
minds little enlightened, the idea of a 
supcrnatund agent, it was not without 
religious fear, that the ancient ibhabitunts 
of Mexico regarded the * divine serpent.’ 
Whether they thought that an enormous 
mass, executing movements so rapid, could 
not be stirred but by u divine inspiration, 
or that they only regarded this serpent as 
a minister of the omnipotence of Heaven, 
it became the object of their worship. 
They gave it the title of emperor, in ordt r 
to designate the pre-eminence of its endow¬ 
ments. Tlie objectsof theif adoration, it 
became that of their particular attention ; 
none of its movements, thus t6 speak, 
escaped them; none of its actions could 
be to them a matter of indifterencc. As 
its protracted piercing hiss caught their 
ear, they listened with religious trembling; 
for they deemed that these sounds, theee 
sig^s of the various passions or feelings of a 
being, which they regarded as marvellous 
and divine, must be connected with their 
destiny. It has happened, by chance, 
that these hissings have been much 
stronger, and more frequent, on the ap¬ 
proach of violent tempests, pestilential 
diseases, cruel wars, or (Other public cala¬ 
mities. Indeed, it is frequently the c^se, 
that great physical calamities are often 
preceded by a violent heat, an extrer-ne 
dryness, a particular state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, a high electftcal condk.ion of the 
air, by which the snakes would be ex¬ 
cited, and led to utter hissings more 
strong than usual; and thus did the 
Mexicans regard those of the divine ser¬ 
pent, as forewarnings of the greatest 
evils; and heard them not without the 
utjnost consternation.” r 
^ A fearful picture of the blind and im¬ 
pious adoration paid to (he ferocious 
boa, is finely drawrn by Southey, in his 
poem of “Madoc:”— 

*• Forth from the dark recesses of the c/ive, 

%■ Thu serpent Vamc !—the Il» amen at the higlit 
Shouted! and they who held the priest, appall'd, 
Itelax'd their hold. On came the iniitlity .snake, 
And twined in many a wreath round Ncoliii, 
Vartiiif' ariffht, aleft, his sinuous neck ; 

With se.iicliing eye, and lilted jaw, and tonvue 
Ouiveiiiii', and Jiiss, as of a hcavj'shower '* I 
lipon the‘''.iiTiiner Moods. The Britons stood * 
Astouinl^d at the powerful reptile’s bulk. 

And that stranite sirIii. His (jirtU was as of man, 
But easily could he have overtopp’d 
(ioli.ith’8 helmed head, or that huge king 
Of Hasan, hugest of tJie Aiiakim. J 

WVisf, then, was human strength, if once involved 1 


Within those dre.idfiil coils ! The imiititiidc 
*PcIl prone, and Morshipped.”—Sou'iiihv. 

Snake w'orship was not, however, 
limited to the Mexicans; it appcais to 
have been practised in various paits of 
the^arth, from a very early period ; ami to 
have been attended with bloody sacrilJccs. 

Like the rest of its race, the boa glutted 
with food, becomes torpid and inaiiiiiiatc, 
and is then easily killed. The native in- 
habitai^s account its flesh as excellent 
food'; and iisc^its tough, scaly skin as an 
ornamental vestment. 

In cold and temperate climes the snakes 
become torped, and hybernate during 
the winter; but, in the tonid region.s, 
there is no reason fur supposing this law 
to be in operation. It would appear, 
however, that during the rainy seasons, 
the boa and other snakes are less alert 
and less mischievous than at other pe¬ 
riods. When the rainy season is over, 
the boa casts its skin, {cpulrnnis,') regains 
a new robe, is invested with the richest 
colours, appears endowed with renewed 
strength ‘and vigour, and is all energy 
and courage: jt is then doubly dangerous 
to venture ndar his retreat. 

The eggs w'hieh the female deposits 
among the herbage are saiti to be remark¬ 
ably small in proportion to the volume of 
the animal; their greatest diameter being 
not more than two or three inches. 

The great vitality of the serpent tribe 
is not the least extraordinary p.irt of their 
history ; and the boa enjoys this organic 
projierty in a high degree. The head, 
sejiaratcd from the body, w'ill not only 
live for a considerable time, but snap, 
with inn-atc ferocity, at any object pre¬ 
sented, and violently retain hold of what¬ 
ever it has seized : this we have ourselves 
witnessed in the case of the viper of our 
ow’n country, the only poisonous reptile 
we possess. Happy for us is it, that the 
W'oods and meadows of our land neither 
teem With gigantic boas, nor with the 
smaller, yet more terrible race of snakes, 
whosrf bit?’is cert’din death. Three, or 
at most four, species of snake inhabit 
England. 1. The viper, (of which there 
are suspected by some to be two species, 
but this is very doubtful,) whose bite is 
fatal to small animals, and sometimes 
even to man ; tboiigli the constitution of 
man and the dog usuallyjstruggle through: 
“2. the blind, or fdow worm, a sluggish, 
harmless, little snake, very abundant in 
some places: and, 3. the common, or 
ringed snake; very active, an invettrate 
enemy to mice, young birds, 'Ac. It 
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soturtimcs altaiiis to the length of foi^r 
feet. It 16 quite harmless and may 
tamed. A Mr. Cristnian, of London, 
kept one eleven years, which exhibited 
the utmost attachment to its master. The 
preserved skin, with a testimony t^ the 
creature’s merits, is preserved in the mu¬ 
seum of the Zoological Society. M. 


BOTANV.—• 

•" SOI.ANACEAJ. 

Tuts is one of those interesting fami¬ 
lies which are brou,>ht within the rang^ 
of our domestic acquaintance by the rela¬ 
tion timt some of their component mem¬ 
bers bear to the purposes of life in 
.serving as articles of diet or medicine. 
Tlfat w('ll-l-iio\vn and useful vegetable, 
the ]>otato, is the root, (tuber,) or rather 
the subterranean stem of the soltimim tu- 
fxrosviii, which may propi'rly stand as the 
lu'ad and representative of all its brethren. 
Tim <‘alyx is divided into live segments, 
and often permanent, that is, continues to 
acconqniny the fruit after other parts 
of the llower have fhllcn on? The corolla 
is also cleft into five divisions, and bears 
as many stamens from its base. The 
fruit is divid(!(l into two cells by a parti¬ 
tion which is bisected on each side by a 
ridgc’ erow^ied with the seeds. This po¬ 
sition of the seeds may be rendered easy 
to tiic ap{)rehcnsion by cutting one of the 
• gi’ccn capsicums or chilis across, and ob¬ 
serving how the seeds descend in the 
middle lino on each side of the partition. 
If the reader should hftppen to take a 
jdeasure in investigations of this kind, he 
may remove the covering of the seed it¬ 
self, when he will perceive, by the help 
of a little patience, that the embryo, 
something like a small pale w'orrn, is 
curled round a white substance which is 
called the albumen. The characters we 
have now' given are the leading ones, as 
far as the fructilicutioii in i^ parts are 
concerned; but the apjiearance of this 
was long ago considered as peeu- 
“^iarl| indicative of the dangerous qualities 
whi^ many of them possess: as if the 
presidential care of God had given us a 
ilhutionary notice and warning in the 
' gloomy aspect and unlovely hues and 
scents of certain plants, that w-e may not 
proceed at once to taste the fruit, which 
is often attractive, or apply their foliage 
to purposes of diet, till trial ^nd expe¬ 
riment can vouch for the safety of their 
use. To rcriiind the reader of their poi¬ 


sonous character, we need' mention only 
the nfropa belladonna, or deadly night¬ 
shade, and the hyosdeamus ni^cr, or hen¬ 
bane. It will, therefore, at first sigh| ap¬ 
pear a little singular that the potato 
should belong to a family impressed with 
qualities so much to be dreaded; but to 
explain the discrepancy by reference to 
analogy,, we have only to recollect what 
a curious change the process of earthing 
up effects in a stem, as in the celery and 
sea-kale, for example. Take a stem of 
the former, when ripe, and bite oft' a 
j)iece that has grown two Inches below 
the earth’s surface, and then a piece that 
has grown two inches above the earth’s 
surface, and then 'l ark what a ditierence 
in llavour and quality. The potato is a 
free stem prtT^iagateA by the parent, and 
is ripened for use by lying in the soli 
preciselj'as in the two instancesjust cited. 
When a potato is exposed it tnrnsgreen,as 
a stem in natural course dues, and, as an 
eatable, becomr s unw'hulcsome and dis¬ 
agreeable. After having stated thus 
much in reference to the iiotato, which, 
as w’C may hint by the way, came origin¬ 
ally from Mexico, we may go on to men¬ 
tion a few examples for further illustration 
and •exercise. The datura strammaum, 
or thom-ap]>le, which is a native of this 
country, but frequently finds a place in 
our gq^dens. The thorny points upon 
the seed-vessel rftider it a plant of easy 
rrao^nition, though these arc not essen¬ 
tial to the genus datura, Viut the four- 
vafved capsule and funnel-8ha])ed plaited 
corolla. The gloomy appearance and 
disagrccaltlc smell may easily* .suggest 
a recollection of the general character 
of the solanacem. The bitter-sweet 
and the black nightshade are easily 
known by the exact resemblance which 
their flow'crs have to those of the 
potato. I'he former (soUmnm dulcamara) 
produces betfics of a hiight red in vur 
hedges, while the Litter (snlatium niftrum) 
yields black* ones u])on compost and 
among rubbish. * 

I'he tea plant, (lyciumhnrbatuw,) W’hich 
forms such a fast-growing covering for 
I bowers and walls, beloflgs to this family. 
It is a native of f'rance and Japan, where 
it is used sometimes as a substitute for 
tea: w'hence its name. Hence we may' 
yifer that though its blossom has a melau- 
clioly hue, it possesses but littlr; of thos^ 
narcotic*properties which arc found in 
many others of the same order. We 
ipmay also refer to other exam])k‘8 in the 
mullews, which it wouljjl seem are neither 
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hurtful nor unslglitJy. This genus {ver- 
bascum) distinguished by its wheel-shaped 
corolla and its bearded nlaineiits, compre¬ 
hends several species which are occasion¬ 
ally seen in gardens, and are remarkable 
for a long spike of yellow flowers, and 
the downy covering of their leaves. The 
great broad-leaved mullein (vcrbascum 
thapsui) is often a solitary but A conspi¬ 
cuous object by road sides. Its tall, 
straight stem, bright yellow flowers, and 
pale downy leaves will always point it 
out as the plant in cjiiestion. 

The winter cherry, {^physalis alkcJicnni^ 
so remarkable for the enlargement of the 
calyx, claims a sjiace here; the blossom 
very much resembles that of the potato, 
wdiile the pulpy seed-vessels, when ripe, 
make an agreeable dessert, especially in 
hot cUmatc.s. This example shows that 
the gloomy apjiearancc, joined to the 
botanical characteri'tic'!, may be esteemed 
a salutary caution, and !■> not an invaria¬ 
ble prohibition against eating the fruit of 
these plants. 

The luit w'e shall name is the nicolinna 
iabacuni, or tobacco plant. The narcotic 
properties trf this pernicious weed are 
soon felt on the flrst trial of the inexpe¬ 
rienced, while they are subsequently at¬ 
tested by the haggard looks and declining 
appetite of those who yield themselves 
to its iixlulgence. 


THE TEl.ESCOPE.—No. Ill 

A TEM'-SCOPE magnifies as many times 


Fig. 1. 



aL it represents objects under an angle 
greater than is presented to the naked 
eye.—(See the cut representing the dif¬ 
ferent angles under which the man is 
viewed, in the 2nd column of page 072 ) 
Thee moon, for example, appears to the 
naked eye under an angle of half a de¬ 
gree ; consequently, a telescope magnifies 
one hundred times, when it represents 
the moon under an angle of fifty degrees, 
which is'* one hundred times greater than 
half a degree. Jf it magnified two bu»>- 
dred times, it would lepresent the moon 
under an angle of one liniidred degrees: 
and the moon would, in that case, appear 
larger than one-half of the visible hea¬ 
vens, whose whole extent is only one 
luiudred and eighty degrees. It there¬ 
fore happens, that, in viewing the moon 
through a telescojje of a high magnify¬ 
ing power, u small ])OTtion only of her 
di^k is visilfle at a time; because the 
size of the telescope remains the same, 
wliilst the apparent size of the inoou is 
ii'crcasfd ■ consequently, the telescope 
must be moved aUput, to view diflerent 
})arts in succeuion, in order to examiim 
the whole. Thus a telescope whose ob¬ 
ject lens (that is, the glass next the object, 
or at the further end of the telescope) is 
three inches diameter, when it is adapted 
to magnify about forty times, it^will show 
the VI hole surface of the moon at once, 
as shown in figure No, 1 ; if a power of 
one hundred be applied to the same 
telescope, it will show a much less por¬ 
tion of the muon at atiine, btit greatly mag¬ 
nified, us represented in figure, No. 2. 



The principal end of telescopes, then, telescope magnifies twenty, sixty, or a 
is to increase, or multiply, the angle hundred t^es, &c. 
under which objects appear to the naked • Before showing the arrangement of the 
eye. Accordingly, w'c say, that such a [ glasses to form a telescope, wc must re- 
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mitid ihe reailfr t)f the following gcner^ i 
particulars, which wc have before ex- 
filaitird ; namely, by a convex lens paral- 
itl rays are rendered convergent, and 
convergent rays parallel; thus. 


^ ■ 1 


d \ 



(ff, a, parallel rays ; 6, b, cBnvcrKpnt rays.) 


and convergent rays become still more 
so, and the reverse as befoic j thus, 



{ii, a, coiivcrKc-nt rays; b, b, more convergent.) 

Hy a convex lens, parallel rayg are ren¬ 
dered divergent, or if you consider those 
rays marked divergent, a>g;unverging to 


a point, then it is clear that a concave 



(«, a, parallel rays; b, b, divergent rays.) 

glass renders converging rays parallel, 
and ('ivcrgeiit rays become'still more di¬ 
vergent, and the reverse; thus. 



(«, n, divergent rays , b, b, still more divergent.) 

The follow iiig figure represents the ar¬ 
rangements of the glasses, forming a te¬ 
lescope of the simplest kind 



(a, a, parallel rays. 


b, h, contftrgcnt. 


c, d, parallel.) 


AH is a convex lens, called the object- 
glass of the telescope, w’hose focus is at 
the point f, w hich (as •explained at page 
;37d) is the point where the image of 
an infinitely distant object would be 
formed by the parallel rays which fall 
ijj)on the glass being rtfracted in j)assing 
through it, so as to converge to this 
poiiit. c i> is a concave lens, called the 
eyo-glass, which is placed nearer to the 
object-glass than the point k, by the dis¬ 
tance of its own focus, so Uiat t^e point 
E is the focus of both glas.sf’s. Now, 
the parallel rays, after passing through, 
the object-glass, converge towards tl»e 
focus E; hut it is evident, that before 
they arrive at that point, they must pass 
through the eye-glass r p, which, being 
concave, cause all converging rays to 
become parallel, as before stated; there -1 
fore, the rays on leaving the eye-glass, 
again become parallel to each other, as 
they were when they first •cached tlic 
ob.ititl-glass. Hy thus rendering the Awr 


parallel, to enter the eye of a person 
placed at K, more distinct vision will be 
obtained,* as objects are, in all cases, 
best distinguished when they are so dis¬ 
tant that the rays of light from them 
which fall on the eye are parallel to each 
other. 

The magnifying power of such a teJes- 
co[)e as above described, amounts to 
us many tflncs as the focal distance of 
the object-glass % b is greater in length 
than that df the eye-glass c n. yhus, 
supposing the distance of the object- 
glass a B, from its focus E, to be thirty- 
six inches, and, that the ^stance of the 
eye-glass c d from tls focus (which is 
the same point x) is one inch; then die, 
diflerence between these two focal distances 
islhirty-five inches, and therefore such a 
telescope would magnify thirty-five tim^, 
or the object viewed would a^ipear under 
an anglb thirty-five times greater than when 
viewed by the naked eye. It hardly need 
be remarked, that the glasses arb fixed in a 
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tube, though Aot so represented in our 
figure. 

Wl»en a telescope is directed towards the 
heavtjiis, or to very distant objects on the 
earth, the spuce discovered appears in the 
figure of a circle, that being the aperture of 
the tube wliich forms the telescope ; and 
we see those objects only which are in¬ 
cluded in tliat space; so that to ^examine 
tither objects, the position of the instrument 
must be altered: this circular space pre¬ 
sented to the eye of the spectator is called 
the field of the telescope. It will readily 
bo understood, that it is a great advantage 
to have a very large field of view ; for sup¬ 
pose two telescopes directed to the moon, 
by the one of wliich we can discover only 
a portion of that luminary, whereas by the 
other we see her wholff body, together witli 
tilt neighbouring stars, (see our cut, Eig. 1, 
and I'ig. 2,) the field of the first isj there¬ 
fore, much greater than that of the other: 
and relieves the observer not only from the 
trouble of frequently changing the posi¬ 
tion of the instrument, but procures 
another very great advantage, that of en¬ 
abling us to comjiare several parts of the 
object, one with another, by viewing tliem 
at the same time. The extent of the 
apjiarent field of a tele.scope will, hew- 
ever, depend upon the magnifying power 
employed. A much lower power, as belore 
explained, will enable us to discover the 
whole illuminated surface of the moon at 
once; but an increase of power produces 
a correspondent diminution of tlie apparent 
field, because, while we increase the ap¬ 
parent si/e of the object, the diameter of 
the telescope remains die same. <It is con¬ 
sequently desirable, that a telescope should 
have as large an aperture as possible, by 
which means a higher magnifying power 
may be advantageously employed. 


MARUIED COTJ1*I,E'. 

1 HAVE a message for you, p high and a 
holy'message, coming from a high and a 
holy source ; one that concerns your com- 
%rt, your enjoyment, and your jieacc. An 
attention to if will #hield*you from many 
.sorrows ; a neglect of it will burden you 
with many calamities. Now mind that you 
receive it in a friendly, kind-hearted tvay. 

The Psalmist cried out, “ Behold, ht w 
j^jod and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell togdiher in unity!’' Andjf itbe 
goodly and pleasimt for brethren to do this, 
surely it qnusl lie still more so for hus¬ 
bands and wives. Receive, then, the mes¬ 


sage with affection, Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” 

Did you ever find your hearts fill with 
joy when you beheld a married couple sur¬ 
rounded with comforts, animated with the 
same^hope, journeying on together tovirards 
the same heaven, affectionately loving and 
i.ighly honouring each other; and, in ad¬ 
dition to all this, bearing each other’$ byr- 
dens ? Oh it is a lovely, a glorious thing in 
this worl^^ of affliction, to find, hearts knit 
together in sorrovv and in joy, sharing with 
equal willingness the shine and the shad?I 

And have you never looked with pain 
upon an ill-matcltetl pair, reminding you of 
dogs chained together, pulling different 
ways ? Have you seen the eye inflamed 
with wrath, whilst the tongue was venomed 
with bitterness, and discomfort, clamour, 
and confusion reigned around ? 

Oh it is a bitter and an evil thing for those 
who are in wedded life to dwell in hatred, 
not in love ; increasing, instead of bearing 
each other’s burdens. 

T know not how it may have been with 
you, but life experience of Old Humphrey 
has taught him^^that troubles will come 
without being bought alfter, and that there 
are thorns and briers enough in the world, 
without our gathering them and ])lanting 
them in each other’s bosoms. 

You have just entered on a new life, ainl 
Ood of his mercy grant that it may be a 
happy one ; but as it was of olden time, so 
it is now, weeds spring up in the fairest 
gardens. Such is tlie evil of our nature that 
the cockle will grow with the wheat, and the 
tliistle with the biirley ; and so long as the 
human heart is nu* wholly satictified with 
(Joel’s grace, so lung will its infirmities ever 
and anon get the upper hand, setting at va¬ 
riance those whose heart-strings siiould be 
twined together; bear, then, with a few 
remarks from Old Humphrey. 

IVrhaps you have known each other from 
the days of youth, and succeeding years 
may have? strengthened your affection. You 
weie, perhaps, so well acquainted with each 
other’s dispdSHions and qualities, that mar¬ 
riage has not made manifest a single in¬ 
firmity that you did not know before. If 
jO, happy are ye. 

But if, on the contrary, when you en¬ 
tered into wedded life, you were but half 
acquainted with each other; if circumstances 
were not favourable to Uial thorough know¬ 
ledge which beings eating of the same bread, 
and drinking of the same cup, and sharing 
the sweets and bitters that fall to the lot of 
hii,inanity, bright to possess, why, then, 
niakc amends fur this disadvantage'as far 
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93 you can, by bearing each other’s bijr- silver make to tliemsclvp!? wings ard fly 

, away. Wlnit if want sliould take the plaoe 
It IS an easy thing to love what is lovely of plenty ? Will you then look kindly on 
in each other, to smile when the sun shines, each other? Will you tli»'n btar^each 
and to be kind and good-tempered when other’s burdens ? 

your partner is kind and good-tempered You are in health, but yon cannot rea- 
too ; but this is no proof of real affection. sonably expect to remain so long; the 
Can you put up with each other’s in- tooth-ache, the head-ache, the heart-ache, 
firipitles, bear with each other’s wayward- and a hundred other ails are known by 
ness, and forgive each other’s errors ! This others, and are likely enough to lie felt by 
is proving y^ur aflectio^^; this is^ indeed, you, and they may try you sorely ; and if 
luring one ariotluT’s biinlens. Old Hum- aire, want, and sickness, should meet to- 
ptirey is in the habit of putting some search- getlier in your habitation, »you will have 
ing questions; questions that at times go need of all your affection, ay, and of God’s 
riglit to his own licart, while he meaiu grace,toeiiahleyoiitorenuuiikiiidlyaffe(’- 
them to go to the hearts of others; he feels tionate one to aiiotlier, and to bear one 
his infirmities, and smarts under his own another’s burdens. 

correction ; so much, a*s to be half disposed If you cannot travel together with aftec- 
to blot out the observations he has made ; iitn, you will fmd Iftitrcd and unkiiidnoss 
bu\ lie will be faithful in sjiite of his in- Imt sorry companion*.. If helping eaclioilflr 
lirinitios; he will speak plain trutlis, ask willnoftlo, hindering one aiio'her will do 
plain questions, and make plain remarks, worse. If hearing one anotluT’s burdens 
whoever m.iy be aflected by iliem. will not enable you to trudge along tolera- 

It is a" clear case, that “ two c.annot bly comfortable, you will make but a sad 
walk together unless they are agreedbut business of it, by adding to each other’s 
if they are agreed, tliey get on v^onderfiilly load. Therefore “ Hear ye one another’s 
well. ’I’lie one may be slrynger or weaker, burdens.” 

bolder or more tiiifid tbanalie other, but If you have made your caleuliition for 
that will not signify. The one may be a fine weather only, go and bespeak an um- 
good walker, and the otheravery bad one ; breMa, for be sure you will have need of it. 
there may be some lameness or we.ikiiess If you think to look at eacli other always 
in the one, ami not in the other; but still with the same fond and affectionate regard 
they will‘.so aetommodute tliemselves to tliat you have yet done, Uhl Humphrey 
♦•ach Ollier’s intirimties, that they will go tells you, in spil# of your fairy dreams of 
forward in comfort and peace; and if tins uit.ib.ited love, that if you go tlirough the 
be true of any people m the woihl, it is first year of your inairied life without a 
particularly so of married peojde. siftgle heart-burning, you will deserve to 

'i'lie path may be stony, the hill may be Itavc your pictiiies framed ami glazed, ami 
steep, the hedge thiclw and thorny, the hung up hi the inafket-liall for universal 
stream strong and deep; but all will be admiration. No! no! Old Humphrey 
overcome by helping each other along, by will tell you the truth; however you try to 
encouraging each other, and by bearing flatter and tleceive one another, you are a 
each other’s burdens. pair of iioor, weak, erring, sinful creatures, 

1 trust that you have not built your requiring Divine aid every moment of your 
hojie of earthly happiness on the mere at- lives, to keep you from inattention, from 
tractions of each otlu>r’s persons. A hand- wanderings heart, from selfishness, fnom 
some face and an agreeable way *of beha- bitterness, and from hatred, 
viour are but a poor stock of comforts If you really wish to love one another 
to begin housekeeping with?^ Y5 u have alw.ays, you must love God always', for 
something better than these, but have a none but (Jod can preserve your affection, 
care how you begin ; for a good beginning and enable you to bear each osier’s burdens, 
is the best preparation for a good ending^ l And, mark me*whei»the time comes, as 
You are now at ease; blit as the fairest sum- come it will, when you feel yourselves 
merhas its thunder-cloud, so surely will the to be overtaken in a fault, when you have 
smoothest life have its cares. Are you retuly been angry one with another, be faithful in 
to meet with disappointment and anxiety ! ^qu^lioiiing your own hearts. Say to your- 
Are you ready to bear each other’s burdens ? selves in private, "Am I sure the fault ismft 
Your wants appear to be well supplied, mine ? •Have 1 not been thougTitless, un- 
In Scripture language your hq^ds appear reasonable, selfish, hasty, or hitler? If in 
anointed with oil, and your cup runs over • ,the wrong, have I made acknowletlgment of 
but it fltay pot always be so, for gold and it, and am I anxious ^tg avoid my error 
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in future? A'jd if in tlie liubt, am ,T de¬ 
sirous to inaiiifest n)ore forbearance to iny 
erring partner ?” Tliese are questions that 
most of us are shy in putting to ourselves, 
but' Urey are precious medicine, and if 
taken with a dependence on God’s bless¬ 
ing, will do us great good. It will ren¬ 
der us more humble, cautious, and for¬ 
bearing ; it will increase our aflqction, and 
it will do much towards influencing us 
to bear each other’s burdens. Why cannot 
we always dwell in afiection, and bear each 
other’s burdens ? Why should an aggra¬ 
vating or an angry feeling ever rise in our 
bosoms ? Tt is because we have an enemy 
in the camp; a deceitful heart in our 
bosoms, influencing us to believe that we 
are always right, and that otliers arc always 
wrong; teaching us ,*,o call things by wrong 
names, and persuading us that aggravation 
is merely thoughtlessness ; scifish.iess, no¬ 
thing more than prudence ; and bitternes.® 
of heart, a virtuous indignation. 

In short, Old Humphrey’s opinion is 
tliis, that we are all so bad that God alone 
can mend us; and that the only way to 
dwell in continual affection, bearing each 
other’s burdens, is to live continually de¬ 
pendent on God, seeking the influence of 
the Holy Spirit continually, taking the 
ble.ssed gospel of his beloved Son our j 
Saviour for our guide, and seeking fervently j 
at the throne of mercy for those heavenly 
supplies that our earthly, infirmities'.eqiiire. 

Old Humphrey, had his object lieen to 
please you, might have spoken more pWa- 
santly, but he wishes to do you good, e^’en 
though it be against your will. Let not 
your affections, tlien#.be a flow^^r that opens 
and shuts in a day, but a tree whose deep- 
struck roots will bear the rocking of the 
wintry storm. You do not half love one 
another, if you wish not to love each other 
through eternity; and if you wish to love 
each other through eternity, you will desire 
through time to dwell in affection, and to 
b^r each other’s burdens. 


ALMANACKS. 

Almanacks in England arc of consi,- 
'derable antiquity. Oiy Saxon ancestors 
were accustomed to cut or carve upo*.' 
square pieces of wood the courses of the 
moon for a whole year, by which thev 
could tell when the new moons, lull 
moons and changes would occur ;'an<l 
"these pieices of wood were called by them 
Almonaught,(al-moon-hee,d) wiience the 
word almanack. Subsequently, these 
pieces \fere called clogs, and till withii*. 


I (hesp few years they were common in 
i Staffordshire. Some were of large size, 
and commonly hung at one end of the 
mantel-piece ;* others were smaller, and 
carried in tlie pocket. The days w'cre 
derjpted by notches, and the other iccords 
by ligurcs, which are too numerous to 
describe. One of these Saxon almanacks 
may be seen in St. John’s College, Cara- 
biidge. 

Alnyuiarks, lijic books, were also WTit- 
ten on purehm'ent, brilliantly ornamented, 
or illiiriiiiiuted with colours: a '^ry 
splendid collection of these, of the four¬ 
teenth century, exists in the British 
Museum. 

After the invention of printing, alma¬ 
nacks became geneia]l,v used in Europe, 
The earliest English almanaeks were 
printed in Holland, on sniidl sheet.s : knd 
these have occasionally been preserved, 
from having been pasted within the co¬ 
vers of old books. 

The almanacks most similar to the 
English are produeeil in Persia, in one 
of thos(‘, the first page contdins a list of 
fortunate days, to buy, to sell, to take 
medicine, to fnarrv, tc/ go a joiiriiey, &c.: 
their predictions of earthquakes, storms, 
political changes, &c., being after the 
nidimer of the well-known More’s Alma¬ 
nack .—Domestic Life ill Kni’hmd. 


GODS OHKAT JII'.SIGN. 

God’s great design, in the method of 
salvation, made clioice of by infinite wis¬ 
dom, was to stain the pride of all glory, 
that “ no flesh fiiight gloiy in his siglit,” 
but that “ be that gloneth should glory only 
in the Lord,” .ler. ix. 24,1 Cor. i. 31.— 
Hulyburlon 

- ♦-- 

THE SAVIOUR. 

1'rom the intimate conjunction that is 
between C’Jirist and the church, it is just 
and pijual in the sight of God, according to 
the ruR-s dMiis eternal righteousness, that 
what lie did and suffered in the dischaige 
of hi.s office should be esteemed, reckoned, 
and imputed unto us, as unto all the fruits 
and benefits of it, as if we had done and 
.suffered the same things ourselves, Isa. liii. 
5, C.— Owen. 
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OltOlllNt 111 MAJOIl, nilOOM Ripr.. 

Fig. a, corolla, exliibiting the btameii'-, of wlilcli two aip loTigcr tlian the other. 

Fig. b, gcrmen, or future secd>vcsscl, (cniiinateil by the st/lc and btigma. 

Fig. r, the calyx divided into t%o liuUeii HI ^ 

BOTANY —No. XXI• npighbourhoofl of heaths and common pas- 

PF.DTCui,A[ti:s. turp.s, we find the lousewort {pedicularis 

Is treating of this family, we cannot, as ty/vafica) in great plenty. It may bp 
in many other instances, take our departure^ jenown by its piiik 7^(1 flovers, and its 
from some well-known plant, and bespeak \eaves, which are prettily divided into 
the attention of the reader for the rest, by roundish segments. A closer observation 
pointing out their relationship to their prin- will show that the lobes of the calyx are 
cipal. But several of the plants belonging to* not^ed in imitation of the leaves. This 
it are, firom their abundance in certain situa- slant is very common in many places upom 
lions, very apt to engage the eye of the in- llampstead-heath, where the frequency of 
, quisitive, and excite some question about its appetence, and the neatness of its out- 
tbeir nature and conformation. • In moist line, have induced persons but little inter- 
. places, ^here the water is stagnant for*a« ^ted in the pursuw of botany t‘o ask iiy 
good part of the year, especially in the what name it was called.* , 
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When we enter the glades of some shelv¬ 
ing wood, a widely-branching plant, of a 
dismal green, with here and there a few 
yelirtw flowers, meets our eye. This is 
commonly the meadow cow-wheat (melanin 
pyriim pralense.) 

In the early part of summer, the grass in 
some meadows is diversified by the flowers 
of the yellow rattle, which has *a peculiar 
feature in the swollen or puffed nature of 
the calyx. In fact, the enlarged calyx 
forms the leading generic character in tlie 
rhinanthus, t& wliich the yellow rattle bc- 
, longs, called rMnantkus crisla-galli. 

Should our w.ilk be directed over the 
spiiiiging soil of a marsh, or along the 
banks of a river, we shall, in the first in¬ 
stance, meet, under favourable circum- 
sunces, a sjiecimen'of the genus bartsiu, 
witicli is distinguislied as a gemrs by tlie 
dyed leaves of its calyx, which sometimes 
surpasses irf freshness of colour the corolla, 
contrary to what usually happens in other 
plants, where the calyx contributes but 
little to beautify the flower; it is therefore 
generally neglected or overlooked by those 
whoare chiefly pleased by its external come¬ 
liness. The red eyebright (^bartsia odontites) 
is very common in some places. It is 
a plant about a foot high, with many^erect 
branches, and numerous small narrow 
leaves of a dull green colour. The flowers 
grow in clusters at the top of each 
branch, and are all Iturned one way. 
The corolla is of a rosy red, while'tlie 
calyx is violet-coloured. This plant, so 
common under every hedge-row, and in 
almost every pasture^jn many parts of Suf¬ 
folk, was among the first that puzzled the 
attention of the writer of this article. It 
was by no means satisfactory to tread upon 
a plant in every corner of a field, or in any 
grassy strip of roadside, without being able 
to say witli certainty* by what natne it was 
known among lx}tanists. It was not un- 
plfeasiiig to find, at a subse*quent^Kriod, 
that the plant had perplexed the nfmds of 
moje experienced students ol nature, some 
regarding it as a species of euphrasia, and 
%t)iers as belonging to bartsia. • 

This general allusiov to the red eye-Ji 
bright will point 'it out to most readei?'- 
with greater facility than a more laboured 
description. Should any of our friends be 
in possession of a few dried specimeijs of ‘ 
ihe genera here enumerated, or, what r. 
Mtter, fiawe the means of procuring the re¬ 
cent plants, the laying them side bfy side, for 
the purpose of mutual comparison, will afford 
an- interesting and an instructive lesson> 
Si-e tlie irreguJaesIfape of the corolL*, which 


Is generally so divided as to have the re¬ 
semblance of an upper and nether lip, of 
which the former is variously shaf^, 
and thus imparts a peculiar character to 
the blossom, while tlie latter i.s for the 
mo|f part divided into five lobes. The 
stamens are, as in the labiawa;, or plants 
resembling dead-nettle, disposed J,r. pairs 
which differ in length. Rut the cmef point 
of uniformity, and to which a final refer¬ 
ence itf made, js« found in the structure of 
the seed-vessel, which is divided into^w'O 
cells by a partition which rises from the 
centre; or, to speak with more propriety, 
•ifrom the middle line of the valves. Upon 
each side of this partition the seeds are 
borne. No difticiil<y will attend the exami¬ 
nation of the seed-vessel, or in asrertaining 
the mark we have pointed out; for the jped- 
vesselof the cow-wheat, wliicinn.iy be found 
in every wood, or of any of tlie rest afore¬ 
mentioned, will t(‘ach the unassisted eye, 
that it IS composed of two flattened pieces or 
valves, joined together by a seam at their 
edges, if a. horizontal cut be then made 
across, a partition, studded with seeds^con- 
neciing the v^k’es by jheir middle line, will 
1 be exposed. There is nothing abstruse in the 
I detection of this directing character in the 
pedicuUtres, which, the reader may be as¬ 
sured, is as obvious to the eye of inquiry, 
as it is important in distinguishing this 
family. 

For the sake of illustration, we have 
given a figure of the orohanche major, or 
broom-rape, at the head of this article, as it 
aflbrds a specimen, both of a family and of 
a genus, which is singular in growing in a 
parasitic manned* upon the roots of othei 
plants. This finds its abode upon the roots 
of the common furze, while another species 
selects a correspondent situation upon the 
clover. Tlie mistletoe has become so familiar 
to our acquaintance, that we cease to feel any 
surprise when we see tufts of it about the 
Waft'fihgs of the oak ; but when we observe 
that such humble productions as the furze, 
the l>r«.om)awid the clover, are called upon 
to support a little intruder out of their onfii 
proj>er store of nutriment, our surprise is 
dwakencil, and we feel an unusual anxiety 
to remember the circumstance. 

- ♦ - 

OUIGIN OP TUP. BIBLE SOriETY. 

Protn LvIlvIiiUI’s " l.ifc of Hughes.” 

Tun conuniuee ineeungsofthe Religious 
Tract Society took ')il;.c<;, for the first four¬ 
teen on the jiroiuibes of the late* 

.lospph W.irdc.istle, l>q, near lanidon- 
brid^j. Mr. llardcastle was at period 
lliej^treasurer of ilie London Missionary So- 
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ciety; a man of a princely spirit, and Ve- into action. It was a spring under ground, 
voted to the promotion of religious kni>w- accuiiiuldiing its waters, and continually 
ledge. His rooms were gratuitously afibrded rising near the surface. That which revived 
to tiie committees of both these societies, and enlarged its ojierations, was th^infor- 
with their morning refreshment, and every ination brought to him, from time to time, 
necessary accommodation. Tie had the of the still more deplorable condition, in 
gratihcation and honour, while he lived, of this respect, of the inhabitants of the conti- 
lieari(^ his counting-house and offices nent, as well ih proiestant countries as 
adve^d to as the birth-place or nursery of in those avowedly catholic. He saw the 
some of tha noblest institutions that llritiiin whole of Europe, to say nothing of remoter 
or the world contains. 4'(ti.s, tuo,^s a heir- lands, enveloped in shades of ignorance, 
Jlipm in his family, which cannot \)ut be which the sun of revelation had but faintly 
highly appreciated. It will descend with and partially yiierced ; in n8 place socom- 
the name of Ilardcastlo to future genera- pletely as wholly to dis|rerse them ; in some 
lions. “ I scarcely ever pass over J^ondofi- not so much as in any perceptible degree 
bridge,” said the Rev. John Townsend, to abate the gloom. 

“ without glancing eyes towards tliose Tilings wtae in this state, when an inci- 
liighly-favoured rooms appertaining to our dent occui ri^, which can sc.arcely be looked 
bijoved friend’s counting-house, at Old ujion in any other than as a direct 

.Swan Stairs, and foclmg a glow of ])le.isure iiilerpc:it.ition of I’rovulence. The Rev. T. 
at the recollection, tliat there the Ijondon C'h lies, a cli rgyiiian of the cliuicli or 
jMhsiouary Socidt/i Uic Trad Society, the Engl.nid, luit fiT(|neiilly officiating among 
Uiberniftti Societi/, Ike., formed those pfans tlic c.dvinistic rneihodists in Wales, paid 
of Lhi'isii.iri benevolence, on wliich J.)ivine a visit to the metnipolis. He repiesented, 
Erovidence has so signally smilgd.” with all the cliaiacteristic ardour and |)atlios 

There it was that tlic ]lcv..losei)li lliiglies, of liis native country,, the dearth of Bibles 
the secretary of ih^ Tract•JJociely, and liis in the native language of the I’lincipality. 
colleagues, met together, from time'to time, He told of a scanty supply which had 
to transact the business of that institution ; once been obtained from the Society for 
dellgiited as they must ofien have been at Erofnoting C'hristian Knowledge ; but 
the incri’asing patronage it oliLiincd, and, which, by its inaderjuacy, had served rather 
as the consequence, at its enlarged capa- to increase than allay the anxiety of the 
bilities anil prospects of u.sefulness. There, inhabitants ; as the thirsty earth but pines 
too, it was (at Old SvJ'Sn Stairs) that the and languishes the more fora few big drops 
British and Foreign Bible Society took its otfly from the cloud, which had been ex- 
nse. p^cted to shower down an abundance of 

l^reviously to its formation, he could not moisture. This individual being present as 
but be aware of the lamentable fact of the a visitor ^t the continittee'meeting of the 
great scarcity of the Scriptures in these Tract Society, spoke upon the subject of 
realms, notwitbstandii^ the efforts of seve- a supply of Welsh Bibles, (Mr. Joseph 
ral societies already in existence for their Tarn, a member of the committee, having 
dissemination. He had conversed with in- previously introduced him,) and urged it 
dividuals on the subject from the I’rinci- most earnestly upon the attention of the 
pality; he had preached the sermon before meeting. To sup(>ly Bibles was not the 
the Scottish Society for I'romotiiig Religi- professed object of the society; yet he 
ous Knowledge in the Highlands^and Is- coulc^^rdly'liave been introduced ti? a 
lands, whose puhhslied reports told of the circlqBr individuiits in the whole world, 
deplorable condition, in this rgsaecL of the more disposed to listen to his represepta- 
niountaineers of that country ; and lie was lions, to sympathize with his feelings,•and 
in the habit of hearing details from the as- to respond to his calls. The whole meet- 
sociations belonging to the society, Jog instantly felt ^le desiralifeness of the 
which he was already connected, of tlie %bject; but the mind of the secretary was 
most affecting instances of such destitution, warmed with the subject, his previous train 
It was next to impossible that his benevo- of refltciious was recalled and quickened 
lent mind should not be led to muse on- into motion, and wrought, it may well Tie 
these painful discoveries, and on the de» j^eli^cd, into a high degree of energy. Uis^ 
sirableness of some plan to remedy the views, probably, in connexion viith those 
evil. Such a'sentiment, in point of fact, of the lu^ibers present, went much further 
^appears from his writings, to j|ave been than the specific object proposed to them— 
long operating in his thoughts, and wailing,«tke supply of the Welsh. The precise 1^- 
only for^ PSPl’c*’ occasion to burst forili guage in which he exprfsaed |}is views,' 
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is now difficult, if not impossible to ascer¬ 
tain ; and we must, therefore, be contented 
with the fact. Some, indeed, of the indi¬ 
vidual ]>resent at that ro»'eung who sur¬ 
vive, recollect nothing particular: others 
retain a sense of his distinct and emphatic 
utterance of this remark: “ Why not Bibles 
for the whole country-—for Ihe wholejwodd ?” 
The minutes of that meeting, winch were 
revised by himself and Mr. Tarn, under a 
concern to leave a perfectly accurate account 
of what had transpired,record that such an 
object, “at the sijcoestion or the f>i.- 
CRETAitY,” was deemed worthy of attention, 
was suitable /or the notice of that body, 
and should be placed on record for their 
consideration at their next meeting. This 


• TliI.ESCOPE.—No. IV. 

WR last gave an account of what is 
called the Galilean telescope, which pos¬ 
sesses a concave eye-glass j we now jiro- 
ceed to explain what is more commonly 
termed an astronomical telescope, which, 
like the former, consists of only two 
glasses the eye-glass being convex i^>tead 
of concave. 



fact he himself, thoiigl^carefulof not having 

too much attributed to him, always ad- The object-glass a n is the same afi>in 
mitted. It appeared in several priated ac- the Galilean telescope, convex, whose 
counts while most of the members of that focus is in r, where the image of a celcs- 
committee were living, and all had access tial object would be formed ; then on the 
to the minutes as well as himself. A va- axfs of the object-glass e g, w’c fit a small 
riety of particulars in his correspondence, eye-glass c n, of ranch greater convexity 
as well before as after tJiis period, anrf f/ie thati the object-glass a n, and so placed 
part immediafelt/ and thenceforward as- that its focus shall also be in the point r; 
signed to him in all‘nllerior pioceedings, then (as explarftcd at page 381) the rays 
confirm the idea. It may, therefore, he from the iiriage at f, which .strike upon 
safely concluded, that the elements of die the eye-glas.s, will become parallel, on 
new institution were, first of all deldarately leaving it and enteiing the eye ; distinct 
conceived in his mind ; that there its origi- vision will thus he obtained; and the 
nal seed was planted by the hand of its magnifying powerwvill be, as in.the former 
Almiglity Author. Tlie (jiets above^tclaled ease, a maviy liny?', as the focal distance 
occurred in the memorable morning of of the obj( e.t-gias.s exceeds that of the 
December the 7tl), 1B02. Tlie views and eye-glass. 

feelings of jiresent accorded with >he When the telescope fir.st came into 
suggestion or suggestions, made to tliat use, and for a long time after, it W'as 
eflect, above noticed.* , usual to make them of a very great 

Mr. Hughes was requested by the chair- length, to obtain'# high magnifying pow- 
man, in the name of the rest, to embody er, as the focal iirstance of* the object- 
the sentiments then delivered, in a written glass could thus be made very much 
address, to be read to them at a future greater than that of the eye-glass ; but the 
meeting convened for the purpose. lie modern great improvements in optical 
readily complied, and after several meetings science have quite sujrjrlanted those pon- 
of, the same kind, the address, with some dcrotis and cumbersome instruments, by 
few emendations, was ordered to bs^uited, placing^ at our command mure ])ortabIe 
with a view to its immediate circumlmn. and efficient ones, (the principle of the 
The publie.ation of Mr. llughes’s Essay instruKieu^ffcmainiiig the same.) We are 
took place early in 1803, and for something now' enabled, with a telescope of five or 
^ore than a year the project was repeal^ six feet length, to do more service to the 
edly contcnfplatetj wiibsserioiis and, it mavr science of astronomy, than our ancestors 
be believed, with much prayerful thougj/., could do with their unmanageable tele- 
by the pious and benevolent men of various scopes of one hundred feet. Hugens 
Christian denominations, who then formed constructed an instrument, which he called 
the committee of the Tract Society, wi||j the an airiel telescope, of one hundred and 
* assistance of a few others of a kindr&l Itwenty-tnree feet focal length, in which 
spirit. **At length its first general public he di.spensed witVi the tube altogether, 
meeting was called on March 7tli,' 1804, thinking that, by such an arrangement, it 
(jitanviUe Sharp, Esq., in the chair. ^ would btfmore manageable; this telescope 

was presented by him to the $nyal So¬ 
ciety, and was used by Dr. Pound, and 
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his nephew. Dr. Bradley, previous to ^is 
becoming our astronomer royal. 

We have now explained the general 
principle of tlie refracting telescope, (as 
applied to astronomical purposes,') which, 
from its su{>erior portability, has almost 
entire^ superseded the use of the reflecting 
tefescc^e, vvhich was originally supu-ior in 
that respect to the refractor; and as they 
are rapidly growing iii^ disuse,^e sliali 
not enter upon an cxplaniAion of tlie prin- 
cfptes of their construction, but proceed to 
lay before our readers some of those mag- 
niflcent spectacles ex.liibited to our vie^ 
by the tine instrument just described. 

THE TELESCOPIC APiy’.AUANCES OP THE 
.MOON. 

■ When the earth is situated exactly be¬ 
tween the sun and the muon, so that the 


to that of our earth as to consist of moun¬ 
tains, &c.? This we will endeavour to make 
plain, recommending all who are po^ssed 
of a telescope, capable of magnifying at 
least forty times, to examine attentively the 
gradual inerease of the illuminated portion 
of the moon's disk, for a few nights during 
the iirskor second quarter, and they will 
soon discover that there are real inequal¬ 
ities on her surface, whicli can be no other 
than mountains and valleys; for they will 
soon identify the shadov^n cast by the 
mountains to be in the exact proportion, as 
to length, vihich tliey ought to have ac¬ 
cording to the position ufMhe sun with 
respect to tl\je earth and the moon, from 
night to night : for instance, figure 1 of 
the cut beldW repriftents a small portion 
of the moon’s disk with several of (he 


former shall be setting in the west, when 
the latter is appearing in the east, tlien flic 
moon is said to be full, because at tflat 
time tlie sun sliiniug directly upon her 
disk, a full round oib is presented to our 
view. The unassi^ted eye can distinguish 
a number of irregular spotg on her face, 
(or disk, as it is termed,) by their dark 
colour, from tlie brigliler or more glaring 
parts ; but by the aid of the telescope, the 
large dark shades are resolved into a 
number and v.niety ^ Spots and lines, 
varying in* form, livslrj, aud colour. The 
full moon, although a',4uii.smg object to 
examine, falls far shoit in interest of tlie 
appearances of the same limiinary when on 
the increase or decrease. 

The annexed engraving represents tlie 
telescopic appearance o^he full muon. 
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mountains as they appear on a certain 
niglit, win 11 the moon is in her first 
quarter, as seen throngh a tele*cope of 
higli inagiiifyiiig |ovi<r; aid lignre 2 
shows the same nionniains on the next 

_ I'lr. 2. 




The varieties both of the forms alid 
lustre of these appearaTices, are occasioned 
. by the diversity and character of the moun¬ 
tain's, the pits, and the seas or plains, which 
constiti^p tlie appearances themselves. Iw 
may be askeil, How i.s it known that the 
surface of tlie moon is forified so analogous 


night; the moon, in tl 


• ' .V 

in tin* nn'iin to'.-, 1 
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advanced towards the full, is getting more 
nearly opposite to the sun, and of course 
the s||adows are diminished. At the full 
no siiadows wiiatever are formed, and the 
mountains appear like very bright specks; 
but after the full, the $hadows<wiIl again 
present themselves to vit*w, but on oppo¬ 
site sidfs ; that is, they will be tlvown to 
the left, instead of being on tlie right, as 
shown in our cuts. The same objects arc 
represented in our cut below, and marked 
a, b, c, dcnot|;>g their position on the 
moon’s surface. 

Tfie ])rodigious inequalities on the sur¬ 
face of tiie ma6n are thus cle.arly made out, 
by looking at her tlirnngh a telescope at 
any other time than when she is full; for 
then there is no reguLr bounding line be¬ 
tween the dark and illuminated ])art.s, 
which, if the moon was a perfectly kiuooth 
sphere, would be a well-defined concave 
oval line ; but, on the contrary, it is always 
observed to be extremely r.igged, and in¬ 
dented with deep recesses, and prominent 
points. Tlie mountains near tliis edge first 
appear as small ]>uiuts, or islands of ligiit, 
beyond the extreme edge of the enlightened 
part, which are their tops catcliing the sun- 
bt'nms before the intermediate plain, and 
which, as the liglit advances, at length con¬ 
nect themselves with it, and a[)pear as pro- 
jecting from the general edge, casting long 
black shadows, as they shquid evidently do, 
when we consider that the sun is in the act 
of rising or setting to the parts of the muon 
so circumstanced, and (as h||^ore remarked) 
when the sun gains altitude, or what is the 



s>i' ic thing, t'.e n^.''f>ii .ipj lo.uhi's tin’ full ; 


theji . the light falls upon the moon from be¬ 
hind us, or in our line of sight, and the 
shadows shorten and disappear, and after 
the full they appear in an opposite direction. 
The foregoing cut represents the moon as 
shown ht a telescope magnifying about sixty 
times when not far from the quadrature. 

The spots in the moon, of which there 
are many thousands, generally assume a 
circular f-cup-shaned form, eucompassing 
cavi t ie.v, i nto which their si ladows are thrown; 
but the larger of them have, for the mosi 
part,fiat bottoms within, from which risescen- 
trally a small steep conicil hill. Now tlie 
omy siroilarappeiirancpson the surface of the 
earth are our mountains of volcanic charac¬ 
ter, as in the crater of V'esuvius ; it i.s not 
too much, therefore, to conclude, that the 
lunar mounUins may beof a volcanic natOre. 
Besides, bright spots, supposed to be vol¬ 
canoes, have been seen in the dark portion 
of fie moon, emitting a light of such in¬ 
tensity as to illuminate the surrounding 
parts ; and if the volcanic matU'r be thrown 
to nearly all equal distance around the cra¬ 
ter, the circular form of the summits of die 
mountains may'be nccoiiated for. Near the 
edges of the moon, the spots assume an oval 
form, but this arises from their being fotv- 
shortened in appearance, being projected 
upon a sphere; the bc'i, 7 ht of some of the 
moutiUiins in questior, has been estimated 
at about two nule® ^.erpendicular. 

The moon turns upon her axis in the 
same time that she performs her revolution 
round the earth ; consequently tlie same face 
's always presented lo our view, with a very 
trifling exception, which arises from what is 
termed her librationl‘"_ If there be inhabit¬ 
ants in the muon, the earth must present to 
them the [extraordinary appearance of a 
muon two degrees in diameter, or about 
four times the size the moon appears to us ; 
and fur tlie al ove reason, the earth can only 
be visible to the inhaliitants of one half of 
the mood, being for ever veiled from the 
other. V\ luit w’ould be said of a traveller 
who, rdturi^'g from the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, was to tell us of the existence of 
S’lch a moon illuminating the nights of the 
Ifegions he had visited ; and that we, in 
order to witness it, must travel half round 
the world ? But such must be the case with 
the inhabitants of one half of the lunar 
globe. 

UMBRKLLAS. 

UMBitKM.AS arc of great antiquity; 

r " Jfhoiigh tlu’y have scarcely bc'eu jjscd in 
Kiiglaiul sixty >ca\s. Among Alie Greeks 
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the umbrella was a mark of elevated rank, 
and one is seen on the Hamilton vases,*iii 
the hands of a pfincess. We find it 
fijiured upon the ruins of Persepolis, the 
age of which is lost in antiquity. The 
Kuniaus used it, especially at the tlfbatre, 
to keep oft' the sun; for their playhouses 
h&d roofs, and the performances were 
in*the day'time. Ndtwithstanding this 
antiquity, Cory ate, the old traveller, de¬ 
scribes the umbrellas ot^ftaly as rarities— 

i^ade ofJeather, something answerable 
to tlic form of a little canopy, and hooped 
in the inside with divers little wooden 
hoops, that extend the umbrella in ^ 
^pretty large compass. They arc used 
I'Spetially by horsem^fn, who carry them 
ill their hands w^en they ride, fastening 
ibenjnd of the handle upon their thighs.” 
Those and oth(;r umbrellas only arc de¬ 
scribed for keeping off the sun, a circiim- 
stuiice vihich may be explained by Jhe 
coinpaxative scarcity of rain in tlie coun¬ 
tries wherein they were used. It might, 
however, have been expected*' that the 
frequency of rain in our island would 
have rendered the ambrelitfa very accept¬ 
able introduction from the continent. 
Tlip reverse hujipencd; and, a ceiiliiry 
and a half subsecpi?-'’* ♦'^Coryate’s time, 
or about 17<>S, wlji “^llas were first 

used ill England, ti ^ e violentlj'^ ri- 
dieiiled by tlio viilgai. ^ first man who 
currii d an iiinbrella in tfieTlreets of Lon¬ 
don was hooted for his folly; and few 
but the iiiacurouis of the day, as the 
dandies were then called, would venture 
to display an umbrella, p inch wasniiiver- 
sdlly considered as a mark of effeminacy. 
Aliuiit the same time coffee-houses were 
first established in the metropolis; and 
one of their earliest accurniiiodutions was, 
to keep a single uiubrcllu, to be lent, as a 
coach or chair, in a heavy shower. 

The “ Female Taller” advertises— 
“ The young gentlemen, belongiiig to 
the Custom House, who, in fear of rain, 
borrowed the umbrella fiom' \VillPs's enf- 
fee-house, shall the next time bo weleume 
to the maid’s pattens.” 

As late as in 1778, one .Tohn Macdo¬ 
nald, a footman, who has written his own 
life, informs us ‘tliat when “ lie used a 
fine silk umbrella, wbieh he had broiiglit 
from Spain, the people called out, 
‘ Fronchinan! why -don’t you get a 
coacdi ?’ At this time, there were no niii- 
* brellas worn in Ixmdoii, except in noble¬ 
men's and gentlemen’s houses, wberf 
tliere vtoS a large one hung in the iiall, to 
hold over a lady orgentb nan if it rai led. 


between the door and their carriage." 
Much of this elainour was raised by llie 
haekiuy-eoacliuien and chairmen, who 
{iroiiled by an ill wind and ruii^ and 
who feared the nnibrella would supersede 
the coach,or chair; but the coachmen 
had been similarly' assailed by the water¬ 
men, n]^)n the introduction of hackney- 
coaches ; so maniibld are the obstacles of 
self-interest to every ste}> of public con¬ 
venience. This footman, however, ac¬ 
cording to his own report, .was a sensible 
man ; for he adds, that tie persisted in 
carrying his umbrella for three months, 
till the peojile took no fiirdier notice of 
the iiovelt}'! Foreigners began to use 
their umbrellas; then the English; and 
the making*of umbrellas soon became a 
great trade in London. Their use bus 
much feiercascd of late years, and materi¬ 
ally benefited our silk market: and we 
donlff. whether a Frenchman carries his 
parai>luic w'ith greater regularity than an 
Englishman does his iinibrclla. The im¬ 
proved manufacture of umbrellas has had 
some share in this diange; for those of 
the last century were short, unsightly 
things, and did not combine the advan¬ 
tage^ of shelter and a walking-stick.— 
Domestic Life in England. • 

The above is the account generally given 
as to the introduction of umbrellas, and 
.lonas*|Iianway is said to have been tlie 
fiijjl who commonly used one; but in 
(Jay’s poem, called ” Trivia, or the Art of 
V’tkilking tlie S||eets,” we find the follow¬ 
ing lines in the ae.scription of tlie effects of 
a sIiowi.T (T-f tain .— > 

“'J’lif tuck’d up stM.ipsticsii. trciiils willi liiisty 
'slriiioH, 

Wtiilc htiuiinis run (lav.'ii lu-r uU'd iinibictl.rK 
sides." 
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Til® strongest qf all human argiiineiits, 
botli for tb*i separate existence of the 
mind, and ffir its surviving the bod^’, is 
diMw 11 from the stricte.-t inductiop of facts. 
*Tlie bodj' IS constaiillyimdeyoiiig change 
jii all its ji.irts. ’'Proljiilily no [lersoii at 
lie age of twenty has one .single parti¬ 
cle in any l)art of4*18 body wbieh lie had 
at till* of ten ; and still less does any 
jioilioii of the body lie was born with 
eoutiriu'- to e>ist in or with him. Alt 
tli.it he ^efure hail ha.8 now enfered into 
new enmliiiiiitioiis, forming parts of other 
•ren, or of animals, or of vegetable or 
neral siilistances. Ygt .the mind c n- 

tiiiut'S one and the same. 'None of .'s 

* 
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parts can he rosolveiJ; for it is one 
and single, and it remains unchanged 
by the cliangea of the body. The 
argthnent would be quite as strong 
though the change undergone by the 
body weie admitted not to ^»e so com¬ 
plete, and though some small portion of 
its harder parts were supposed tq. continue 
with us through life. 

But obserYC how' strong the inferences 
arising from these facts are, both to prove 
that the existence of the mind is entirely 
independent o"f the existence of tlie body, 
and to show the probability of its surviv¬ 
ing! If mind continues the same, 
w idle all or nearly all the body is changed, 
it follows that the existence of the mind 
depends not in the J"ast de*;Tee upon the 
ffxistcnce of the body; for it has already 
survived a total change of, orj in the 
common use of the words, an entire de-" 
struetion of that body. But again,'^if the 
strongest argument advanced by those 
who would attempt to show that the 
mind perishes with the body, nay, the 
only argument bc^ as it indubitably is, 
derived from the phenomena of death, 
the fact to which we have been referring 
aflbrds an answer to this. For the*r as- 
seitiuii *s, that we know of no instance in 
\\ Iiich the mind has over been known to 
exist after the death of the body. Now, 
here is exactly the iiisWnce desiv^erated, 
il being manifest that the same process 
which takes place on the body more sud¬ 
denly at death, is takiiig^lace mure gra¬ 
dually, but as effectually in the result, 
during rtlie whole of life; and that death 
il'^elf does not more comj)lctely resolve 
the body into its elements, and form it 
into new combinations, than living fifteen 
or twenty years does destroy, by like re¬ 
solution and combination, the self-same 
body. And yet after those years have 
ch*psed, and the former bedy lias been 
dissipated, and furmedjnto new eombina- 
tions, the mind remains .the same as 
before, exercising the same memory and 
consciousness, and so ])reserving the same 
personal identity, as if the body had suf^ 
fer(‘d no change a‘ all. * A 

The facts referred to prove that tlf4' 
soul does exist apart from one body 
w'ith which it once w'as united; ainl 
though it is in iiniuii with another,uyet 
<(ts it is not adherent to the same, it is 
shown t^ have an existence separate 
Irum, and independent of, that body. 

rtlere,* then, we have that proof . •:i, 
nY).ch desider^c^^ — the existence of 
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the soul after the dissolution of the 
bbdily fratiie with which it was con¬ 
nected. The two*"cases cannot, in any 
soundness of reasoning, be distinguished; 
and tliis argument, therefore, one of pure 
iiidifetion, derived partly from physical 
science, through the evidence of our 
senses, partly from psychological <^en*ce, 
by the testimony of our ooni^ciousness, 
apj)ears fully to prove thejiossiblC im¬ 
mortality of'*lne soul .—From Lord 
Brovgham. • ** 


'■ TIIU UESUllRECTION OF TIIF. BODY. 

As the finding,out the particulars of 
the dust of our bodies discovers the vast- 
ness of the knowledge of God; qfi to 
raise them will manifest the glory of his 
jioweras much as creation. Bodies that 
have mouldered away into multitudes of 
at'^ms, been resolved into the elements, 
passed through varieties of changes; been 
sometimes the matter to lodge the form 
of a jdaiit, or been tunied into the sub¬ 
stance of a or fqjwl, or vapoured up 
into a cloud, and been part of that matter 
which hath compacted a thunderbolt; 
disposed of intr i»lac»s6 far distant, scat¬ 
tered by the I “‘/'l^T'wallowed and con¬ 
cocted by -1*^^**® ^9 I'® called 

out from places of abode 

to meet in ov'^-iody, and be restored to 
their former consistency in a inarriqge 
union, “in the twinkling of an eye,” 1 
Cor. XV. bO., is a consideration that 
may justly aina/.e us, and our shallow 
understandings aV ' j;oo feeble to compre¬ 
hend it. But is it i.ot crcdilile, since all 
the disputes against it may be silenced 
by rotlectiuiis on iiilinitc power, which 
nothing can oppose, fur which nothing 
can be esteemed too difticult to effect, 
which doth not inqily a contradiction in 
itself ‘i-T;Charnock. 
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THE GOSPEL. 

He that believeth the gospel with hearty 
'love and liking, as tlie most excellent 
trutli, will certainly witli the like heartiness 
believe on Clirist for his salvation, 1 Thess. 
i. 5, 9, 10.— Manhal. 
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